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DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 


ZELLIG S. HAaRRIs 
University of Pennsylvania 


This paper presents a method for the analysis of connected speech (or writing).' 
The method is formal, depending only on the occurrence of morphemes as dis- 
tinguishable elements; it does not depend upon the analyst’s knowledge of the 
particular meaning of each morpheme. By the same token, the method does not 
give us any new information about the individual morphemic meanings that are 
being communicated in the discourse under investigation. But the fact that such 
new information is not obtained does not mean that we can discover nothing 
about the discourse but how the grammar of the language is exemplified within it. 
For even though we use formal procedures akin to those of descriptive linguistics, 
we can obtain new information about the particular text we are studying, in- 
formation that goes beyond descriptive linguistics. 

This additional information results from one basic fact: the analysis of the 
occurrence of elements in the text is applied only in respect to that text alone— 
that is, in respect to the other elements in the same text, and not in respect to 
anything else in the language. As a result of this, we discover the particular 
interrelations of the morphemes of the text as they occur in that one text; and 
in so doing we discover something of the structure of the text, of what is being 
done in it. We may not know just wHaT a text is saying, but we can discover HOW 
it is saying—what are the patterns of recurrence of its chief morphemes. 

Definite patterns may be discovered for particular texts, or for particular 
persons, styles, or subject-matters. In some cases, formal conclusions can be 
drawn from the particular pattern of morpheme distribution in a text. And often 
it is possible to show consistent differences of structure between the discourses 
of different persons, or in different styles, or about different subject-matters. 


1. PRELIMINARIES 


1.1. The Problem. One can approach discourse analysis from two types of prob- 
lem, which turn out to be related. The first is the problem of continuing descrip- 
tive linguistics beyond the limits of a single sentence at a time. The other is the 
question of correlating ‘culture’ and language (i.e. non-linguistic and linguistic 
behavior). 

The first problem arises because descriptive linguistics generally stops at 
sentence boundaries. This is not due to any prior decision. The techniques of 
linguistics were constructed to study any stretch of speech, of whatever length. 
But in every language it turns out that almost all the results lie within a rela- 


1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge here the cooperation of three men who have collaborated 
with me in developing the method and in analyzing various texts: Fred Lukoff, Noam 
Chomsky, and A. F. Brown. Earlier investigations in the direction of this method have 
been presented by Lukoff, Preliminary analysis of the linguistic structure of extended 
discourse, University of Pennsylvania Library (1948). A detailed analysis of a sample text 
will appear in a future number of LANGuaGE. 

1 
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tively short stretch, which we may call a sentence. That is, when we can state a 
restriction on the occurrence of element A in respect to the occurrence of element 
B, it will almost always be the case that A and B are regarded as occurring within 
the same sentence. Of English adjectives, for instance, we can say that they 
occur before a noun or after certain verbs (in the same sentence): the dark clouds, 
the future seems bright; only rarely can we state restrictions across sentence 
boundaries, e.g. that if the main verb of one sentence has a given tense-suffix, the 
main verb of the next sentence will have a particular other tense-suffix. We can- 
not say that if one sentence has the form NV, the next sentence will have the 
form N. We can only say that most sentences are NV, some are N, and so on; 
and that these structures occur in various sequences. 

In this way descriptive linguistics, which sets out to describe the occurrence 
of elements in any stretch of speech, ends up by describing it primarily in respect 
to other elements of the same sentence. This limitation has not seemed too 
serious, because it has not precluded the writing of adequate grammars: the 
grammar states the sentence structure; the speaker makes up a particular sen- 
tence in keeping with this structure, and supplies the particular sequence of sen- 
tences. 

The other problem, that of the connection between behavior (or social situa- 
tion) and language, has always been considered beyond the scope of linguistics 
proper. Descriptive linguistics has not dealt with the meanings of morphemes; 
and though one might try to get around that by speaking not of meanings, but 
of the social and interpersonal situation in which speech occurs, descriptive 
linguistics has had no equipment for taking the social situation into account: 
it has only been able to state the occurrence of one linguistic element in respect 
to the occurrence of others. Culture-and-language studies have therefore been 
carried on without benefit of the recent distributional investigations of linguistics. 
For example, they list the meanings expressed in the language by surveying the 
vocabulary stock; or they draw conclusions from the fact that in a particular 
languagé a particular set of meanings is expressed by the same morpheme; or 
they discuss the nuances of meaning and usage of one word in comparison with 
others (e.g. in stylistics). Culture-and-language studies have also noted such 
points as that phrases are to be taken in their total meaning rather than as the 
sum of the meanings of their component morphemes, e.g. that How are you is 
a greeting rather than a question about health—an example that illustrates the 
correlation of speech with social situation. Similarly, personality characteristics 
in speech have been studied by correlating an individual’s recurrent speech 
features with recurrent features of his behavior and feeling. 


1.2. Distribution within discourse. Distributional or combinatorial analysis 
within one discourse at a time turns out to be relevant to both of these problems. 
On the one hand, it carries us past the sentence limitation of descriptive 


? Correlations between personality and language are here taken to be not merely related 
to correlations between ‘culture’ and language, but actually a special case of these. The 
reason for this view is that most individual textual characteristics (as distinguished from 
phonetic characteristics) correlate with those personality features which arise out of the 
individual’s experience with socially conditioned interpersonal situations. 
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linguistics. Although we cannot state the distribution of sentences (or, in general, 
any inter-sentence relation) when we are given an arbitrary conglomeration of 
sentences in a language, we can get quite definite results about certain relations 
across sentence boundaries when we consider just the sentences of a particular 
connected discourse—that is, the sentences spoken or written in succession by 
one or more persons in a single situation. This restriction to connected discourse 
does not detract from the usefulness of the analysis, since all language occur- 
rences are internally connected. Language does not occur in stray words or 
sentences, but in connected discourse—from a one-word utterance to a ten- 
volume work, from a monolog to a Union Square argument. Arbitrary conglom- 
erations of sentences are indeed of no interest except as a check on grammatical 
description; and it is not surprising that we cannot find interdependence among 
the sentences of such an aggregate. The successive sentences of a connected dis- 
course, however, offer fertile soil for the methods of descriptive linguistics, since 
these methods study the relative distribution of elements within a connected 
stretch of speech. ; 

On the other hand, distributional analysis within one discourse at a time yields 
information about certain correlations of language with other behavior. The 
reason is that each connected discourse occurs within a particular situation— 
whether of a person speaking, or of a conversation, or of someone sitting down 
occasionally over a period of months to write a particular kind of book in a par- 
ticular literary or scientific tradition. To be sure, this concurrence between situa- 
tion and discourse does not mean that discourses occurring in similar situations 
must necessarily have certain formal characteristics in common, while discourses 
occurring in different situations must have certain formal differences. The con- 
currence between situation and discourse only makes it understandable, or pos- 
sible, that such formal correlations should exist. 

It remains to be shown as a matter of empirical fact that such formal correla- 
tions do indeed exist, that the discourses of a particular person, social group, 
style, or subject-matter exhibit not only particular meanings (in their selection 
of morphemes) but also characteristic formal features. The particular selection 
of morphemes cannot be considered here. But the formal features of the dis- 
courses can be studied by distributional methods within the text; and the fact 
of their correlation with a particular type of situation gives a meaning-status to 
the occurrence of these formal features. 


1.3. Conjunction with grammar. The method presented here is thus seen to 
grow out of an application of the distributional methods of linguistics to one 
discourse at a time. It can be applied directly to a text, without using any 
linguistic knowledge about the text-except the morpheme boundaries. This is 
possible because distributional analysis is an elementary method, and involves 
merely the statement of the relative occurrence of elements, in this case mor- 
phemes. To establish the method for its own sake, or for possible application to 
non-linguistic material, no prior knowledge should be used except the boundaries 
of the elements. 

However, when we are interested not in the method alone but in its results, 
when we want to use the method in order to find out all that we can about a 
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particular text, then it is useful to combine this method with descriptive lin- 
guistics. To this end we would use only those statements of the grammar of the 
language which are true for any sentence of a given form. For example, given any 
English sentence of the form NiVN-2 (e.g. The.boss fired Jim), we can get a sen- 
tence with the noun phrases in the reverse order Nx—N, (Jim — the boss) by 
changing the suffixes around the verb:* Jim was fired by the boss. The justification 
for using such grammatical information in the analysis of a text is that since it 
is applicable to any N,V N- sentence in English it must also be applicable to any 
N;VNz sentence in the particular text before us, provided only that this is 
written in English. The desirability of using such information is that in many 
cases it makes possible further applications of the discourse-analysis method. 

How this happens will appear in §2.33; but it should be said here that such use 
of grammatical information does not replace work that could be done by the 
discourse-analysis method, nor does it alter the independence of that method. 
It merely transforms certain sentences of the text into grammatically equivalent 
sentences (as N,V N:2 above was transformed into N2V*N)), in such a way that 
the application of the discourse-analysis method becomes more convenient, or 
that it becomes possible in particular sections of the text where it was not pos- 
sible to apply it before. And it will be seen that the decision where and how to 
apply these grammatical transformations need not be arbitrary but can be de- 
termined by the structure of the text itself. 

The applicability of the discourse-analysis method in particular texts can be 
further increased if we not only use the ordinary results of grammar but also 
extend descriptive linguistics to deal with the special distributions of individual 
morphemes. There are cases, as will be seen in §2.33 below, when we would like 
to use information not about all the morphemes of some class (like the trans- 
formability of V into V*) but about a particular member of the class, about a 
restriction of occurrence which is true for that one morpheme but not for the 
others of its class. Such information is not in general available today; but it can 
be obtamed by methods which are basically those of descriptive linguistics. 

Finally, the applicability of discourse analysis in particular texts can sometimes 
be increased if we draw our information not only from the grammar of the lan- 
guage but also from a descriptive analysis of the body of speech or writing of 
which our text is a part. This larger body of material may be looked upon as the 
dialect within which the text was spoken or written, and we can say as before 
that any distributional statement which is true for all sentences of a given form 
in that dialect will also hold for any sentence of that form in the text under 
consideration. 

2. Tae Meruop 
2.0. The nature of the method. We have raised two problems: that of the dis- 


tributional relations among sentences, and that of the correlation between 
language and social situation. We have proposed that information relevant to 


* When the verb is transformed to suit such an inversion of subject (Ni above) and 
object (N2), we may call the new verb form the conjugate of the original form, and write 
it V*. Then an active verb has a passive verb as its conjugate, and a passive verb has an 
active verb as its conjugate. 
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both of these problems can be obtained by a formal analysis of one stretch of 
discourse at a time. What KIND of analysis would be applicable here? To decide 
this, we consider what is permitted by the material. 

Since the material is simply a string of linguistic forms arranged in successive 
sentences, any formal analysis is limited to locating linguistic elements within 
these sentences—that is, to stating the occurrence of elements. We cannot set 
up any method for investigating the nature or composition of these elements, 
or their correlations with non-linguistic features, unless we bring in new informa- 
tion from outside. 

Furthermore, there are no particular elements, say but or I or communism, 
which have a prior importance, such as would cause us to be interested in the 
mere fact of their presence or absence in our text. Any analysis which aimed to 
find out whether certain particular words, selected by the investigator, occur in 
the text or not, would be an investigation of the conTENT of the text and would 
be ultimately based on the MEANINGS of the words selected. If we do not depend 
upon meaning in our investigation, then the only morphemes or classes which 
we can deal with separately are those which have grammatically stated peculiari- 
ties of distribution. 

Since, then, we are not in general interested in any particular element selected 
in advance, our interest in those elements that do occur cannot be merely in the 
tautologic statement THAT they occur, but in the empirical statement of How 
they occur: which ones occur next to which others, or in the same environment 
as which others, and so on—that is, in the relative occurrence of these elements 
with respect to each other. In this sense, our method is comparable to that which 
is used, in the case of a whole language, in compiling a grammar (which states 
the distributional relations among elements), rather than in compiling a dic- 
tionary (which lists all the elements that are found in the language, no matter 
where). 

Finally, since our material is a closed string of sentences, our statement about 
the distribution of each element can only be valid within the limits of this suc- 
cession of sentences, whether it be a paragraph or a book. We will see in §2.33 
that we can sometimes use information about the distribution of an element 
outside our material; but this can be only an external aid, brought in after the 
distribution of the element within the discourse has been completely stated. 


2.1. General statement of the method. It follows from all this that our method 
will have to provide statements of the occurrence of elements, and in particular 
of the relative occurrence of all the elements of a discourse within the limits of 
that one discourse. 

2.11. ELEMENTS IN IDENTICAL ENVIRONMENTS. We could satisfy this require- 
ment by setting up detailed statements of the distribution of each element within 
the discourse, just as in descriptive linguistics we could set up individual state- 
ments summarizing all the environments (i.e. the distribution) of each element 
in various sentences of the language. However, such individual statements are 
unmanageably large for a whole language, and are unwieldy even for a single 
text. In both cases, moreover, the individual statements are an inconvenient 
basis for inspection and comparison, and for the deriving of general statements. 
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Therefore, in discourse analysis as in descriptive linguistics, we collect those ele- 
ments which have like distributions into one class, and thereafter speak of the 
distribution of the class as a whole rather than of each element individually. 

When two elements have identical distributions, this operation of collecting 
presents no problem. In descriptive linguistics, however, the opportunity rarely 
occurs, since few words have identical distributions throughout a language.‘ It 
may occur more frequently in a repetitive text, where two words may be always 
used in identical parallel sentences—e.g. in stylistically balanced myths, in 
proverbs, in sloganeering speeches, and in ‘dry’ but meticulous scientific reports. 

2.12. ELEMENTS IN EQUIVALENT ENVIRONMENTS. In the much more frequent 
case where two elements occur in environments which are almost but not quite 
identical, we may be able to collect them into one distributional class by setting 
up a chain of equivalences connecting the two almost identical environments.® 
This is done in descriptive linguistics when we say that the class of adjectives A 
- oecurs before the class of nouns N, even though a particular A (say voluntary) 
may never occur before a particular N (say subjugation). It is done in discourse 
analysis when we say that two stretches which have the same environment in 
one place are equivalent even in some other place where their environment is 
not the same. 

Suppose our text contains the following four sentences: The trees turn here 
about the middle of autumn; The trees turn here about the end of October; The first 
frost comes after the middle of autumn; We start heating after the end of October. 
Then we may say that the middle of autumn and the end of October are equivalent 
because they occur in the same environment (The trees turn here about —), and 
that this equivalence is carried over into the latter two sentences. On that basis, 
we may say further that The first frost comes and We start heating occur in equiva- 
lent environments. (The additional word after is identical in the two environ- 
ments.) Such chains, which carry over the equivalence of two stretches from one 
pair of sentences where their environment is indeed identical to another pair of 
sentences where it is not, must of course be constructed with adequate safe- 
guards, lest everything be made equivalent to everything else, and the analysis 
collapse. This problem appears also in setting up classes in descriptive linguistics; 
the kind of safeguards necessary in discourse analysis will be discussed in §2.21. 

More generally, if we find the sequences AM and AN in our text; we say that 
M is equivalent to N or that M and N occur in the identical environment A, or 
that M and N both appear as the environment of the identical element (or 
sequence of elements) A; and we write M = N. Then if we find the sequence 
BM and CN (or MB and NC) in our text, we say that B is (secondarily) equiva- 
lent to C, since they occur in the two environments M and N which have been 
found to be equivalent; and we write B = C. If we further find BK and CL, we 
would write K = L by virtue of their having occurred in the secondarily equiva- 
lent environments B and C; and so on. As an example, let us continue our text 


‘Two personal names may have identical distributions. Thus, for every sentence con- 
taining Bill we may find an otherwise identical sentence containing Jim instead. 

5 I owe a clarification of the use of such chains to the unpublished work of Noam 
Chomsky. 
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fragment with the following sentence: We always have a lot of trouble when we 
start heating but you’ve got to be prepared when the first frost comes. Then we would 
say that We always have a lot of trouble is equivalent (for this text) to but you’ve 
got to be prepared. 

Saying that B = C does not mean that they are IN GENERAL equal toeach other, 
or that they MEAN the same thing. The equal-sign is used only because the rela- 
tion between B and C satisfies the technical requirements of the relation which 
is generally marked by that sign. All we mean when we write B = C is that this 
relation is a step in a chain of equivalences: on the one hand, B and C are found 
in equivalent environments (M and N); and on the other, any two environments 
in which B and C are found will be considered equivalent (K and L). 

It is not relevant to ask, ‘Is it TRUE that B = C?’ or ‘Have we the RIGHT to say 
that K = L merely because B = C and because BK and CL occur?’ All that is 
proposed here is a method of analysis; the only relevant questions are whether 
the method is usable, and whether it leads to valid and interesting results. 
Whether the method is usable can be judged on the basis of its operations, with- 
out regard to its results, as yet unseen. Whether these results are of interest will 
be considered in Section 3 below, where we will see that the chains of equivalence 
reveal a structure for each text. There is no question whether we have the ‘right’ 
to put K = L, because all we indicate by K = Lis that BK and CL occur and 
that B = C. The justification will depend on the fact that when we put all the 
equivalences together we will obtain some information about the structure of 
the text. 

2.13. EQUIVALENCE cLASSES. After discovering which sequences occur in 
equivalent environments, we can group all of them together into one equivalence 
class. In our formulaic statement we have A = B (both occur before M), and 
A =C (both before N), and B = C, so that we consider A, B, C all members of 
one equivalence class. Similarly, M, N, K, L are members of another single 
equivalence class. In our example, The trees turn here in (T,) and The first frost 
comes after (T2) and We start heating after (T;) are all members of one equivalence 
class 7’, while the middle of autumn (E;) and the end of October (E2) are members 
of another equivalence class H. There is yet a third class E’ consisting of We 
always have a lot of trouble when and but you’ve got to be prepared when. E’ is ob- 
viously related to EH, since both occur with the last two members of 7’. But E 
occurs AFTER 7', whereas E’ occurs BEFORE 7’. 

In terms of these classes, the five sentences of our text fragment can be written 
as six formulas (since the last sentence was a double one): TH, TE, TE, TE, 
E'T, E’T. It is clear that we cannot make one class out of Z and E’; but we can 
say that when the order of E and T is reversed (when E£ is ‘reflected’ in T), we 
get E’ instead of E. If we change the members of E’ to the form they would 
have if they came after 7 instead of before, then those changed members of E’ 
become regular members of E. For example, we might say We start heating at the 
cost of a lot of trouble always, but the first frost comes in a way you’ve got to be pre- 
pared for. This sentence has the form 7'E TE. The new phrase at the cost of a lot 
of trouble always is a member of E by virtue of its occurrence after T; we can 
mark it E;. Of course, we must show that it is equivalent to We always have a 
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lot of trouble, except for the reversed position in respect to 7’; to show this, we 
need techniques which will be discussed in §2.33. Similarly, we must show that 
the new E phrase but... in a way you’ve got to be prepared for (E,) is the T re- 
flection of the E’ phrase but you’ve got to be prepared when. If we can show these 
two reflection-equivalences, we can replace the two E’ phrases by the changed 
phrases which we get when we put them in the £ position. As a result we have 
two more members of EZ, and no peculiar EL’ class. 

In such ways we can set up equivalence classes (like E) of all sequences which 
have equivalent environments, i.e. the same equivalence classes on the same side. 
(before or after), within the text. The elements (or sequences of elements) which 
are included in the same equivalence class may be called equivalent to, or sub- 
stituents of, each other. We will see later (§3.3) that in some respects (especially 
in extensions of the text) they may be considered substitutable or interchange- 
able for each other. In that case the equivalence class may also be called a sub- 
stitution class. 

Note especially that the operation of grouping non-identical forms into the 
same equivalence class does not depend upon disregarding small differences 
in meaning among them, but upon finding them in equivalent environments. 
This means either finding them in identical environments (the middle of autumn 
and the end of October both occur in the environment The trees turn here in —) 
or else finding them in environments which are at the ends of a safeguarded 
chain of equivalences (The first frost comes and We start heating occur in the 
equivalent environments after the middle of autumn and after the end of October). 
The method is thus fundamentally that of descriptive linguistics and not of 
semantics. 

2.14. SENTENCE ORDER. At this point we come to an operation not used in 
descriptive linguistics: representing the order of successive occurrences of mem- 
bers of a class. In descriptive linguistics order comes into consideration only as 
the relative position of various sections of a sequence, as when the order of article 
and noun is described by saying that the first precedes the second along the line 
of a noun phrase. In discourse analysis we have this kind of order as among the 
sections of a sentence, e.g. the different orders of E and E’ in respect to T. 

The order of successive sentences, or of some particular word class in various 
sentences (say, the relation of successive subjects), is not generally relevant to 
descriptive linguistics, because its distributional statements are normally valid 
within only one sentence at a time. Here, however, where we are dealing with a 
whole discourse at once, this problem is a real one. If we were considering each 
sentence separately, and relating it to others only for purposes of structural 
comparison, we could say (as in descriptive linguistics) that each sentence in 
our text fragment consists of 7H. But since we are speaking of the text as a 
whole, we cannot say that it consists merely of TE six times over. The par- 
ticular members of E and of T are different in the various sentences; and these 
differences may be (for all we know) peculiar to this text, or to a group of similar 
texts. 

Our text fragment can be structually represented by a double array, the hori- 
zontal axis indicating the material that occurs within a single sentence or sub- 
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sentence, and the vertical axis (here broken into two parts) indicating the suc- 
cessive sentences: 


T, E, T’: E, 
T, E, T; E; 
T2 Ey T2 E 


In this double array, the various symbols in one horizontal row represent the 
various sections of a single sentence or subsentence of the text, in the order in | 
which they occur in the sentence (except insofar as the order has been altered by 
explicit transformations in the course of reducing to symbols, as in the change 
from E’ to E). The vertical columns indicate the various members of an equiva- 
lence class, in the order of the successive sentences in which they occur. 

The reason why the order of symbols in a row may differ from the order of 
elements in a sentence, is that our linguistic knowledge of sentence structure 
enables us to deal with the elements separately from their order. We do this 
when we disregard in our symbols any order that is automatic and that would 
reappear as soon as our symbols are translated back ‘into language, as when 
but ... is included in E, even though it is necessarily separated from E, in the 
actual sentence (since but generally occurs at the beginning of a sentence struc- 
ture, no matter which section of the sentence it may be related to). We also per- 
form this separation of elements from their order when we replace some non- 
automatic order which has morphemic value by the morphemes which are 
grammatically equivalent to it; for example, when we replace N,V N2 by N2V*Ni 
(replacing The boss fired Jim by Jim was fired by the boss); or when, in our text 
fragment, E’ before T is replaced by E after T’. 

In contrast with this cavalier treatment of horizontal order, we cannot alter 
anything about the order within a vertical column. Here we have no prior lin- 
guistic knowledge to tell us which orderings of sentences (if any) are automatic 
and therefore not to be represented, or which orderings can be replaced by differ- 
ent but equivalent orderings. A closer study of sentence sequences in the language 
may some day give us such information in the future; for instance, to take a very 
simple case, it might show that sentence sequences of the form P because Q are 
equivalent to sequences of the form Q so P, or that P and Q is interchangeable 
with Q and P (whereas P but Q may not be similarly interchangeable with Q 
but P).* Furthermore, a closer study of a particular text, or of texts of a particular 
type, may show that certain whole sequences of sentences are equivalent or inter- 
changeable; and with this information we may be able to simplify the vertical 
axis of the double array, for example by finding periodically repeated vertical 
patterns. Pending such specific information, however, the vertical axis is an 
exact reproduction of the order of the sentences or subsentences in the text. 

2.15. Summary. We can now survey the whole method as follows. We call 
elements (sections of the text—morphemes or morpheme sequences) equivalent 


¢ Mathematics, and to a greater extent logic, have already set up particular sentence 
orders which are equivalent to each other. This equivalence can be rediscovered linguis- 
tically by finding that the distribution of each sequence is equivalent to that of the others. 
Our interest here, however, is to discover other equivalences than those which we already 
know to have been explicitly built into a system. 
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to each other if they occur in the environment of (other) identical or equivalent 
elements. Each set of mutually equivalent elements is called an equivalence 
class. Each successive sentence of the text is then represented as a sequence of 
equivalence classes, namely those to which its various sections belong: We thus 
obtain for the whole text a double array, the horizontal axis representing the 
equivalence classes contained in one sentence, and the vertical axis representing 
successive sentences. This is a tabular arrangement not of sentence structures 
(subjects, verbs, and the like), but of the patterned occurrence of the equivalence 
classes through the text. 

If the different sentences contain completely different didieé the tabular 
arrangement is of no interest; but this is generally not the case. In almost every 
text there are passages in which particular equivalence classes recur, in successive 
sentences, in some characteristic pattern. The tabular arrangement makes it 
possible to inspect this pattern; and we can derive from it various kinds of in- 
formation about the text, certain structural analyses of the text, and certain 
critiques of the text. For the equivalence classes, which are set up distribution- 
ally, the tabular arrangement shows the distribution. For the text as a whole, 
the tabular arrangement shows certain features of structure. 


2.2. Procedure. We will now illustrate the procedure in detail by applying it 
to a specific text, of a type as common today as any other that reaches print: 


Millions Can’t Be Wrong! 


Millions of consumer bottles of X— have been sold since tts introduction a 
few years ago. And four out of five people in a nationwide survey say they 
prefer X— to any hair tonic they’ve used. Four out of five people in a nation- 
wide survey can’t be wrong. You too and your whole family will prefer X- 
to any hair tonic you’ve used! Every year we sell more bottles of X— to 
satisfied customers. You too will be satisfied! 


2.21. DETERMINING THE EQUIVALENCE CLASSES. The first step in discourse 
analysis is to decide which elements are to be taken as equivalent to each other, 
i.e. placed in the same column of the tabular arrangement. This is not always 
automatic—simply a matter of finding which elements have identical environ- 
ments; for (1) there may be several ways of breaking a sentence down into 
equivalent parts, and (2) we must decide which way to look for the — obvious 
equivalence chains. 

The simplest starting point is to consider the more frequently za words 
of the text. Almost every text has particular words which occur a great many 
times;’ and these will often be key words of that text. The various occurrences 


% This is the actual text of an advertisement, found on a card which had presumably 
been attached to a bottle of hair tonic. A considerable number of advertisements have been 
analyzed, because they offer repetitive and transparent material which is relatively easy 
to handle at this stage of our experience with discourse analysis. Many other kinds of texts 
have been analyzed as well—sections of textbooks, conversations, essays, and so on; and a 
collection of these will be published soon. 

’ This will be true, though to a lesser extent, even in the writing of those who obey the 
school admonition to use synonyms instead of repeating a word. In such cases the synonyms 
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of such a word can certainly be put into one column, i.e. one equivalence class. 
And the neighboring words can be put into another single equivalence class 
because they occur in identical environments. In our text no key words are 
apparent; but we can start with the identical, and hence of course equivalent, 
repeated sequence can’t be wrong. Then Millions is equivalent (for this text) to 
Four out of five people in a nationwide survey, since both occur before that 
sequence. 

This first step might of course also be performed for such repeated words as 
of. But if we were to collect all the environments of the word of, we could not 
use the resulting equivalence class to build up a chain of further equivalences, 
because nothing else would be found in their environment. Whereas the class 
containing Millions and Four out of five ..., which we obtain from repetitions of 
can’t be wrong, will be found, in the paragraphs below, to tie up with other sec- 
tions of our text. 

From this utilization of repetitions we go on to construct chains of equiva- 
lence—that is, we ask what other environments occur for Millions and for Four 
out of five.... For Millions we have one other environment, namely of consumer 
bottles, etc. It will turn out in our further work (§3.2) that this environment clashes 
with the environments of Four out of five.... Therefore we will tentatively set 
aside the sequence of consumer bottles, etc. As for Four out of five people in a 
nationwide survey, we find it in one other environment: before say they prefer 
X- to any hair tonic they’ve used. 

We proceed along this equivalence chain by looking for some other environ- 
ment in which say they prefer X—... occurs. There is one such occurrence, but 
it differs by having you where the first occurrence has they. At first it seems that 
this difference makes it impossible for us to consider the two sequences equiva- 
lent, since our method provides for no approximation technique, no measure- 
ment of more and less difference, such as might permit us to say that these two 
sequences are similar enough to be considered equivalent. Indeed, since we do 
not operate with the meanings of the morphemes, the replacing of they by you 
might constitute a great difference (as it would if the whole text dealt with the 
distinction between ‘you’ and ‘they’). As they stand, therefore, these two 
sequences would be left unrelated by our method; at most that method could 
separate out the identical and the different portions. It so happens, however, 
that a little consideration shows these two sequences to be contextually identical 
—that is, identical in respect to their relevant environment or context. This 
will be seen in §2.31. 

In constructing chains of equivalence the first safeguard is adherence to the 
formal requirements of the method. If we never make any approximations, 
never overlook some ‘small’ difference in environment, we will be certain that 
any two members of one equivalence class have at least one environment in 
common. If we wish to put two elements into one class even though no environ- 





will often be found in the same environments as the original not-to-be-repeated word. 
In contrast, when a writer has used a different word because he intends the particular dif- 
ference in meaning expressed by it, the synonym will often occur in correspondingly dif- 
ferent environments from the original word. 
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ment of one is identical with some environment of the other, it will have to be 
at the cost of some explicit assumption, added to the method, which equates 
the two environments or nullifies their difference. 

The final factor in our decision to include or not to include two elements in 
one equivalence class is the way the resulting class will function in the analysis 
of the text, i.e. the kind of double array we get by using that class. This factor 
must play a part, since there are often various possible chains of equivalence that 
equally satisfy our method. The criterion is not some external consideration 
like getting the longest possible chain, but rather the intrinsic consideration of 
finding some patterned distribution of these classes, i.e. finding some structural 
fact about the text in terms of these classes. In other words, we try to set up such 
classes as will have an interesting distribution in our particular text. This may 
seem a rather circular safeguard for constructing equivalence chains. But it 
simply means that whenever we have to decide whether to carry an equivalence 
chain one step further, we exercise the foresight of considering how the new 
interval will fit into our analyzed text as it appears when represented in terms of 
the new class. This kind of consideration occurs in descriptive linguistics when 
we have to decide, for example, how far to subdivide a phonemic sequence into 
morphemes.® 

One might ask what right we have to put two words into one equivalence class 
merely because they both occur in the same environment. The answer is that the 
equivalence class indicates no more than the distributional work which its mem- 
bers do in the text. If the two words occur only in identical or equivalent environ- 
ments in this text, then in this text there is no difference in their distribution 
(aside from their order in the column, which is preserved). We are not denying 
any difference in meaning, or in distribution outside this text. 

So far we have recognized two equivalence classes. One, which we will mark 
P, at present includes 

Millions 

Four out of five people in a nationwide survey 
The other, which we will mark W, at present includes 

can’t be wrong 

say they prefer X— to any hair tonic they’ve used 

2.22. SEGMENTATION. Once we have a rough idea of what equivalence classes 
we wish to try out in our text, we segment the text into successive intervals in 
such a way as to get, in each interval, like occurrences of the same equivalence 
classes. If our classes so far are P and W, and if we have a few PW successions, 
we try to segment into intervals each containing precisely one P and one W. For 
example, the title of the advertisement is represented by PW. The first sentence 
after the title seems to contain a P (the word Millions), but the rest of the sen- 
tence neither equals nor contains W; hence the sentence is as yet unanalyzed, 
and even its P is in doubt. 


* Cf. Harris, Methods in structural linguistics 160 (Chicago, 1951). It goes without 
saying that this vague use of foresight is a preliminary formulation. Detailed investigations 
will show what may be expected from different kinds of equivalence chains, and will thus 
make possible a more precise formulation of safeguards. 
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Assignment of an element to a particular class is always relative to the assign- 
ment of its environment. The elements are not defined except in relation to their 
environment. For all we know, Millions in this sentence might not even be the 
same word as Millions in the title. In descriptive linguistics two phonemically 
identical segments are the same morpheme only if they occur in the same mor- 
pheme class: sun and son would presumably have to be considered the ‘same’ 
morpheme, no less than table (of wood) and table (of statistical data). If they 
occur in different morpheme classes, e.g. sea and see, they certainly are not the 
same morpheme; and if we want to keep in view the connection between (a) 
table and (to) table, we have to speak of classed and unclassed morphemes, and 
say that the unclassed morpheme fable appears both in the N class and in the V 
class. Similarly, if Millions occurs twice we try to consider it a repeated ‘same’ 
morpheme (hence in the same class), and so consider its two environments 
equivalent. But we may find later that a better text-analysis is obtained by not 
considering those two environments equivalent (because the first environment 
is equivalent to one sequence A in the text, while the second is equivalent to a 
different sequence B which is not equivalent to A). In that case we may have to 
consider the two occurrences of Millions as belonging to two different classes. 
In §3.2, we will find this to be the case here. 

To return to our segmentation. The second sentence in our text is PW, and 
the third is PW. Hence we try to segment our text into successive stretches each 
of which will contain just PW and no more. These stretches will then be the 
successive rows of our double array. They will often be whole sentences, but not 
necessarily: they may also be the separate sections of a compound sentence, 
each of which has its own sentence structure (as in the two E’T of §2.13). But 
they may also be any other stretches taken out of the sentence. For example, if 
we found in our advertisement the sentence Millions of people—four out of five— 
can’t be wrong when they say they prefer X-, which as it stands seems to consist 
of PPWW, we would try to reduce it to two PW intervals. Such less obvious 
segmentations require care, since we want not only the P and the W occurrences 
to be the same in each interval, but also the relation between P and W to be the 
same. When each whole sentence in a string is reduced to PW, the relation 
between P and W in each interval is the same; from descriptive linguistics we 
know it is the relation of subject to predicate. We do not need to use this specific 
information in tabulating our text as a succession of PW, but we do assume that 
whatever the relation between P and W in one interval, it is the same in all the 
other intervals. Otherwise we would be wrong in saying, when we see such a 
double array as the successive TE of §2.14, that the successive intervals are 
identical in terms of 7’ and EL. Techniques for checking the sameness of the rela- 
tion between the equivalence classes in each row will be discussed in §§2.32-3. 

2.23. SETS OF LIKE SEGMENTS. The attempt to divide a text into intervals 
containing the same equivalence classes (in the same relation to each other) will 
not generally succeed throughout a whole text. There may be individual sen- 
tences here and there which simply do not contain these classes. These may turn 
out to be introductory sentences, or offshoots of some other set of equivalence 
classes. And there may be successive sections of the text, each of which contains 
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its own equivalence classes different from those of other sections. These may be 
paragraph-like or chapter-like sub-texts within the main text. 

In the course of seeking intervals which contain the same classes, our proce- 
dures will discover the limits of this sameness, i.e. the points at which we get 
text-intervals containing different classes. In the general case, then, a text will 
be reduced not to a single set of identical rows (each row, like TE, representing 
an interval with the same equivalence classes), but to a succession of sets of 
identical rows, with occasional individually different rows occurring at one point 
or another. 

Having obtained this result, we compare the various sets and individual rows 
to see what similarities and differences exist among them in the arrangement of 
their classes, whether the specific classes are different or not. We try to discover 
patterns in the occurrence of such similarities among the successive sets and 
individually different rows. For example, let a text come out to be AB TE TE 
TE A’B’ EP EP AB KD LM LM K'D' MS MS MS FBV MS. Then, using 
[TE] to indicate a set of TE intervals, and temporarily disregarding the FBV, 
we can represent the text by AB [TE] A’B’ [EP] AB KD [LM] K’D’ [MS]. We 
note, further, that AB [TE] A’B’ [EP] and KD [LM] K'D’ [MS] are structurally 
identical: both have the form w [zy] w’ [yz]. This form xs a particular relation of 
w, x, y, and z. Our text consists of two occurrences of this structure, with the w 
of the first occurrence (that is, the AB) appearing again between the two struc- 
tures (or before the second structure), and with a unique FBV before the end 
of the last structure. 


2.3. Accessory techniques. The main procedure, as described in the foregoing 
section, must be refined and supplemented by a number of accessory techniques. 

2.31. INDEPENDENT OCCURRENCE. The distribution of equivalence classes 
(their pattern of occurrence), and the segmentation of intervals containing them, 
depend on what we recognize as an occurrence of an element. At first sight, this 
would seem to be trivial: in the stretch say they prefer X— to any hair tonic they’ve 
used we obviously find say once, they twice, and so on. Closer consideration, 
however, will show that not all occurrences of elements are independent: there 
are some elements which occur, in a given environment, only when some other 
element is present. This situation is known from descriptive linguistics; for 
example, the -s of he walks is taken not as an independent element but as an 
automatic concomitant of he, by comparison with I walk, you walk; and in 
forms like both he and I the and always occurs if both is present, so that both 
... and can be taken as one element rather than two. In the same way, if in a partic- 
ular text we find identical (repeated) or different elements, of which one occurs 
only if the other is present, we conclude that these occurrences are not independ- ~ 
ent of each other, and mark their joint occurrence as a single element in the rep- 
resentation of the text. 

For they prefer X— to any hair tonic they’ve used, our only comparison is You 
too and your whole family will prefer X— to any hair tonic you’ve used. In each case, 


* The -s is also a part of all singular nouns (The child walk-s, etc.). Or else walks, goes, 
and the like can be taken as alternants of walk, go, etc. after he and singular nouns. 
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the stretch before prefer contains the same word that we find before ’ve. We can 
therefore say that the word before ’ve is not independent; rather, the choice of 
one or the other member of the set they/you depends on which word of that set 
occurs before prefer. Writing Q as a sign to repeat that member of the set they/ 
you which occurs in the stretch before prefer, we obtain: 

they prefer X— to any hair tonic Q’ve used 

You... will prefer X— to any hair tonic Q’ve used 
It now appears that by reducing these stretches to their independent elements, 
the latter sections have become identical. On this basis, the beginning sections 
of these two sentences are found to have identical environments, and hence to 
be equivalent. Since the first of these beginning sections was included in our 
class P, we can now include the section You too... in P as well.” 

This is only one kind of dependent occurrence. There are many others which 
have to be investigated; and the resulting information is of use both to discourse 
analysis and to a more detailed descriptive linguistics. 

One major example is that of the pronouns. If the advertisement had read 
You... will prefer it instead of You ... will prefer X-, we would at first regard 
it as a new element, to be placed in a new equivalence class. However, the oc- 
currence of it is dependent on the occurrence of X-: if the preceding X- had 
contained the plural morpheme (X-s), the pronoun in this sentence would have 
been them. Other words of the it group, say he or you, will not occur here as long 
as X-— occurs in the preceding sentence; but they could occur if certain other 
words were used in place of X-. The same is true of words like this/these, who/ 
which, which also depend on particular words occurring somewhere else in the 
passage. Without using any information about the meaning of these pronouns, 
or about their ‘referring’ to preceding nouns, we can conclude from their dis- 
tribution in the text that they are not independent elements: they contain a 
(discontinuous) portion of the occurrence of the morpheme with which they 
correlate. 

Another type of dependent occurrence is found in such expressions of cross 
reference as each other and together, which carry out in language some of the func- 
tions filled in mathematical expressions by variables—but in the vaguer and 
more complex way that is characteristic of language. The sentence Foster and 
Lorch saw each other at the same moment is normal; but if we drop the words and 
Lorch, every native speaker of English will immediately replace each other by 
something else. To put it differently: we will not find any sentence that contains 
each other but does not contain either the expression and Z or a plural morpheme 
in the relevant noun. Furthermore, though we will find the sentence Electrons 
and positrons attract each other, we will not find—at least in a physics textbook— 
the same sentence with the words and positrons omitted, unless there are also 
other changes such as repel in place of attract. 


% Before this can be done, some further operations must be carried out to reduce Four 
out of five ... say they prefer ...to two PW sequences: Four ... say ...and They prefer... , 
with the sentence You ... will prefer ... as a third PW sequence. Otherwise, the words say 
they would be left hanging, since the P section (equivalent to Millions) is only Four out of 
five people in a nationwide survey, and the corrected W section (identical with the W of 
You ... will prefer ...) is only prefer X- to any hair tonic Q’ve used. See §3.2 below. 
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It may be noted that dependent elements are especially prone to be assigned 
to different equivalence classes in their various occurrences, since each occurrence 
of them is assigned to the class of whatever element correlates with that par- 
ticular occurrence. If the text contained You will prefer X-, You will prefer tt, 
The survey showed, It showed, the first occurrence of it would be assigned to the 
class of X-, the second 2¢ to the class of survey. 

In all such cases the special relations of dependent occurrence among particular 
elements can be eliminated by considering the dependent element to be simply 
a portion of that element with which it correlates (upon which its occurrence 
depends). It should be clear that when we speak of dependence, the term is only 
required to apply within a particular text. The dependence of pronouns or cross- 
reference words upon some neighboring noun may hold in every text in which 
these words occur; but the dependence between the two occurrences of they or 
of you in our text is peculiar to this text. Elsewhere we may find the sentence 
they prefer X— to any hair tonic you’ve used; but in this particular text such a 
sentence does not occur. It is for that reason that in this text we can tell what the 
second pronoun must be by looking at the first one. 

2.32. SUBDIVISIONS OF SENTENCES. The recognition of dependent elements 
affects our decision concerning the number of intervals into which a particular 
sentence is to be subdivided. 

Where an element has dependent portions spread over a domain, we generally 
have to consider the whole domain as entering into one interval with that ele- 
ment. For example, in they prefer X— to any hair tonic they’ve used we have estab- 
lished that the two occurrences of they are interdependent in this text. Hence we 
can analyze this section into they (occurring over both positions) plus ... prefer 
X- to any hair tonic... ’ve used; and similarly for the sentence with you (also 
over both positions). This is a more general treatment that that of §2.31, which 
gave favored status to the first occurrence of they and of you by considering the 
second occurrence to be dependent on the first, and which made the identity 
of the two sentences in their latter portions depend on their both containing the 
same kind of dependence (Q). The present treatment eliminates dependence by 
viewing the single they or you as occurring over two positions, and makes the 
second parts of the sentences identical without qualification. The effect of this 
new treatment is that since the two-position they stretches over almost the whole 
length of the second part, the whole of that second part has to be kept in the 
same interval as they. The consolidation of the two occurrences of they thus pre- 
cludes our setting up two intervals here; otherwise we might have set up two 
intervals: they prefer ... , and either they’ve used or Q’ve used. 

On the other hand, there are cases where recognition of dependence leads us 
to distinguish more intervals than we might otherwise. Take the sentence Casals, 
who is self-exiled from Spain, stopped performing after the fascist victory. If we 
investigate the text in which this is imbedded we will find that the who is de- 
pendent upon Casals, much as the second they above is dependent upon the first: 
the text includes And the same Casals who ..., but later The records which... . 
We may therefore say that the who ‘contains’ Casals, i.e. either continues it or 
repeats it. But which does it do? If who continues Casals, we have one interval, 
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the first section (C) being Casals who, while the second section (S) is is self- 
exiled ... stopped .... If who repeats Casals instead of continuing it, we have 
two intervals, one imbedded in the other: the first consists of Casals (again C) 
plus stopped performing (marked S,), the second of who (taken as an equivalent 
of Casals) plus is self-exiled (S2). We would be led to the second choice only if 
we could show in terms of the text that is self-exiled ... and stopped performing 
... are two separate elements (not just two portions of one long element)—for 
example, if we found in the text two additional sentences: The press failed to 
say why he stopped performing, etc. But he has stated publicly why he ts self-exiled, 
etc. In either case who contains Casals. But if the original sentence is Casals who 
S, we analyze it as CS, whereas if (on the basis of the later sentences) we view 
the original sentence as Casals who S2S,, we analyze it as CC’S,S,, and divide it 
into two intervals C'S, and C'S,, with the result that S, and S, are equivalent 
since they both occur after C. The only difference between taking a dependent 
element as a continuation and taking it as a repetition is in the number of in- 
tervals — one or two — into which we then analyze the total. 

We have seen here that when a sentence contains an element A which is de- 
pendent upon B, we have the choice of taking the whole sentence as one interval, 
with A simply a continuation of B, or as two intervals—one containing B and 
the other containing A in the same class as B. The latter choice will generally 
be taken if the rest of the sentence can be divided into two comparable sections, 
one to go with A and the other with B. 

Choices of this type can arise even where there are no dependent forms. For 
example, in our second text we have the further sentence The self-exiled Casals 
1s waiting across the Pyrenees for the fall of Franco. We wish to put self-exiled in 
the same class as 7s self-exiled ... , since the same morphemes are involved (pro- 
vided we can show from the text itself that self-exiled is equivalent to self-exiled 
from Spain). This gives us the peculiar sentence structure S.CS;, as compared 
with the previous C'S sentences. Now if by good fortune the text also contained 
the sentence Casals is waiting across the Pyrenees for the fall of Franco (which is 
too much to ask in the way of repetition), we would be in position to make the 
following analysis. We have as sentences of the text C'S,, C is Se, S2CS3, CSs. 
The sequences S, and S: and S; are all members of one equivalence class S, since 
they all occur after C. Our problem lies with the maverick S,CS;. Let us now say 
that any sentence X,A X2 can be ‘transformed’ into A is X,: AX, . This means 
that if X,AX, occurs in the text, then A is X,: AX: also occurs in the text. 
In that case we will consider X,AX:2 equivalent to A is X,: AX2; as a new 
structure our maverick has disappeared. We replace S:C'S; by the transforma- 
tionally equivalent C is S, and C'S, both of which occur elsewhere in the same 
text. 

We may proceed on this basis even to transformations which are not already 
justified by the text, provided they do not conflict with the text. Thus, we find 
in the text the sentences The memorable concerts were recorded in, Prades ... The 


1 In such formulas as A is X:: AX2, the italic colon indicates the end of a sentence or 
interval. (It is used instead of a period because that might be mistaken for the period at the 
end of a sentence in the author’s exposition.) 
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concerts were recorded first on tape. We can represent this as MNR,: NR» (the 
equivalence of R, and R, being shown, let us suppose, elsewhere in the text), 
and we would transform the first sentence into N is M: NR,. This does not mean 
that we claim that our transformation N is .M (The concerts were memorable) 
actually occurs in the text, or that there is no stylistic or other difference be- 
tween saying The memorable concerts were recorded in Prades and saying The 
concerts were memorable: The concerts (or They) were recorded in Prades. All that 
our transformation means is that MN R, is taken as equivalent to N is M: NR, 
because S,C'S; is actually found as an equivalent of C' zs S2: C'S3, in the sense that 
both occur in the modified text. 

On the one hand, we have eliminated from our tabular arrangement the peculiar 
interval structure MNR, or S.C'S;—peculiar because the other intervals all 
have the form NR or CS. On the other hand, we have discovered that M (or 
rather 7s M) is a member of the FR class. But our most important result is that a 
sentence may be represented as two intervals even when it does not contain two 
sets of the requisite equivalence classes. This happens when we can show that 
a single class in the sentence relates independently to two other classes or ele- 
ments elsewhere. That class is then repeated, once in each interval; and each 
interval will indicate separately its relation to one of the other classes.” 

These difficulties in dividing a sentence into intervals arise from questions 
about the manner in which the equivalence classes relate to each other. In a 
sentence, the various morphemes or sequences do not merely occur together; 
they usually have a specific relation to each other which can be expressed by one 
or more morphemes of order: You wrote Paul and Paul wrote you differ only in 
their morphemic order. If we find several C'S intervals in our text, that means that 
C has a particular relation to S—that of occurring with it and before it. Since 
we are operating without meaning, we do not know what this relation is, but we 
are careful to represent the same morphemic order in the sentence by the same 
class order in the interval. Now when we find S.CS;, we do not know how this 
order relates to the order C'S, and we can make no comparison of the two sentences. 
It is therefore desirable to rearrange the unknown S,C'S; so that it will contain 
the same classes in the same order as other intervals—and of course we must 
show that the rearrangement is equivalent, for this text, to the original. In most 
cases this can be done only if we break the unknown sentence, by means of such 
transformations as have been discussed above, into two or more intervals, in 
such a way that the smaller intervals have a form which occurs in this text. 

In this way we get a great number of structurally similar intervals even in 
a text whose sentences are very different from each other. 

2.33. GRAMMATICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. Up to this point we have seen how 
the structure of a text can be investigated without using any information from 
outside the text itself. The straightforward procedure is to set up equivalence 
classes, and to discover patterned (i.e. similar or partly similar) combinations 


1! The case which we have been considering here is the important one of the sequence 
adjective + noun + verb, in which the noun relates independently to the adjective and to 
the verb. The adjective can be represented as a predicate of the noun in the same way as 
the verb. This will be discussed in §2.33 below. 
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of these classes in successive intervals of the text. Often, however, we get many 
small classes and dissimilar intervals, because the sentences are so different from 
each other; when this happens, we find that by comparing the sentences of the 
text we can sometimes show that one section of one sentence is equivalent (for 
this text) to a different section of another sentence, and therefore contains the 
same classes. The extent to which we can do this depends upon the amount of 
repetition in the text. 

We raise now the question of advancing further in the same direction by using 
information from outside the text. The information will be of the same kind as 
we have sought inside the text, namely whether one section of a sentence is 
equivalent to another (in the sense that MNR is equivalent to N is M: NR). 
It will go back to the same basic operation, that of comparing different sentences. 
And it will serve the same end: to show that two otherwise different sentences 
contain the same combination of equivalence classes, even though they may con- 
tain different combinations of morphemes. What is new is only that we base our 
equivalence not on a comparison of two sentences in the text, but on a com- 
parison of a sentence in the text with sentences outside the text. 

This may seem to be a major departure. One may ask how we know that any 
equivalence discovered in this way is applicable to our text. The justification 
was given in §1.3 above: if we can show that two sequences are equivalent in 
any English sentences in which they occur, then they are equivalent in any text 
written in English. If in any English sentence containing XAY, the XAY is 
equivalent to Ais X: AY, then if we find S.C’S; in our English text we can say 
that it is equivalent to C is S2: CS3. 

But what is ‘equivalence’? Two ELEMENTs are equivalent if they occur in the 
same environment within the sentence. Two SENTENCES in a text are equivalent 
simply if they both occur in the text (unless we discover, structural details fine 
enough to show that two sentences are equivalent only if they occur in similar 
structural positions in the text). Similarly, two sentences in a language are equiva- 
lent if they both occur in the language. In particular, we will say that sentences 
of the form A are equivalent to sentences of the form B, if for each sentence A 
we can find a sentence B containing the same morphemes except for differences 
due to the difference in form between A and B. For example, NiV N:2 is equiva- 
lent to N2 is V-en by N; because for any sentence like Casals plays the cello we 
can find a sentence The cello is played by Casals. 

We do not claim that two equivalent sentences necessarily mean exactly the 
same thing, or that they are stylistically indifferent. But we do claim that not all 
sentences are equivalent in this’ sense: the relation of equivalence is not useless, 
as it would be if it were true for all sentences. For example, Ni V N¢ is not equiva- 
lent to N; is V-en by Ne, because the latter form will be found only for certain 
N, and Nz forms (I saw you and I was seen by you) but not for all forms (we will 
not find Casals is played by the cello).!** We claim further that the application of 


12 True, one might claim that this last sentence is still ‘grammatical’. But present-day 
grammar does not distinguish among the various members of a morpheme class. Hence to 
require that sentence B must contain the same morphemes as sentence A is to go beyond 
grammar in the ordinary sense. 
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this grammatical equivalence from outside the text will enable us to discover 
additional similar intervals in our text, beyond what we could get merely from 
comparing the text sentences with each other. Thus, we can show that in various 
environments who, he, etc. are grammatically equivalent to the preceding noun, 
and that Ni who V,V2 is equivalent to NiV2: NiV;. Then, in Casals, who is self- 
exiled ... stopped performing ..., we have two intervals CS,: C is S,. We would have 
this result (without having to worry whether Casals who is one continued oc- 
currence of C or two repeated occurrences) even if there were no other occurrences 
of who within the text, i.e. when no analysis could be made of who on internal 
textual grounds. The usefulness of grammatical equivalence is especially great 
if, for example, we have a number of intervals all containing Casals, besides many 
others interlarded among the first but containing he, and if we can find no com- 
mon textual environments to show that Casals and he are equivalent. As soon 
as we accept this equivalence grammatically, we can show that all the environ- 
ments of Casals are equivalent to those of he; and this in turn can make other 
equivalences discoverable textually. 

Grammatical equivalence can be investigated more systematically if we intro- 
duce a technique of experimental variation. Given a sentence in form A and a 
desired form B, we try to alter A by only the formal difference that exists be- 
tween it and B, and see what happens then to our A. Given The memorable con- 
certs were recorded ..., suppose that we want to make this MNR sentence com- 
parable in form to previous intervals beginning with N. To this end, we seek a 
variation of the sentence beginning The concerts. We may do this by putting an 
informant into a genuine social speech situation (not a linguistic discussion about 
speech) in which he would utter a sentence beginning The concerts and containing 
the words memorable and recorded.1* Or we may do it by the tedious job of ob- 
servation, hunting for a sentence that begins with The concerts and contains 
memorable and recorded. By either method, we might get The concerts were memo- 
rable and were recorded, or something of the sort,!4 whence we learn that when M 
(or any adjective) is shifted to the other side of N (its following noun) one inserts 
is; MN is equivalent to N is M. In this way we discover that when MNR is 
shifted to a form beginning with N, an is appears between N and the following M. 

This technique of varying the grammatical form of a sentence while keeping 
its morphemes constant cannot be used within a text; for there all we can do is 
to inspect the available material. But it can be used in the language outside the 
text, where we have the right, as speakers, to create any social situation which 
might favor another speaker’s uttering one rather than another of the many 


18 To give a crude example, one can read the text sentence The memorable concerts were 
recorded in company with an informant, and then stop and say to him, in an expectant and 
hesitant way, ‘That is to say, the concerts——’, waiting for him to supply the continuation. 

4 We may find a great many sentences beginning with The concerts and containing the 
other two words, e.g. The concerts were not memorable but were nevertheless recorded. These 
sentences will contain various words in addition to those of the original sentence; but the 
only new word which wili occur in ALL sentences of the desired form NMR (or rather in a 
subclass of the NMR sentences) will be a form of the verb to be. Hence this is the only new 
word that is essential when changing to that form. 
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sentences at his disposal. It is especially useful in a language like English, where 
sO many morphemes occur in various grammatical classes. 

The preceding paragraph indicates the basic safeguard in applying grammatical 
equivalence to extend our textual equivalence classes. We do not merely ask, 
What sentence-forms are equivalent to MNR? There may be many. We ask 
instead, Since N... is a common form in this text, and since we find also MNR, 
can we replace this by an equivalent sentence of the form N...? The direction of 
change is not arbitrary, but comes entirely from the text. As before, it is a matter 
of dividing our sentences into the most similar intervals possible. All we ask is 
whether there is a grammatical equivalence which would connect MN R with the 
form N...; the answer is yes, provided an 7s appears in the form. This in turn 
yields is M as equivalent to R. As elsewhere in linguistics, the method does not 
collapse all sentences into any arbitrary form we choose; it simply enables us to 
describe the rarer forms of the text (VNR) in terms of the common ones (N...). 

For analysis purely within the text, all we need to know are the morpheme 
boundaries. To utilize grammatical equivalences we need to know also the 
morpheme class to which each morpheme in our text belongs, since grammatical 
statements concern classes rather than individual morphemes. The grammatical 
statement in this instance is that adjective + noun is equivalent to noun + 7s + 
adjective; to apply it to our sequence MN, we must knew that the M is an ad- 
jective and the N a noun. 

It has been found empirically that a relatively small number of grammatical 
equivalences are called upon, time after time, in reducing the sentences of a text 
to similar intervals. Hence even a non-linguist can get considerable information 
about the text by using (in addition to the internal textual method) a prepared 
list of major grammatical equivalences for the language. Some frequently used 
equivalences are given here, without any evidence for their validity, and with 
only a very rough indication of the sentence-environments in which they hold:'® 

(1) If wefind XCY, then X = Y (X is equivalent to Y). The C is a conjunction 
like and, but, or, or else, under special circumstances, a phrase like as well as, 
rather than, A-er than. The X and Y must be in the same grammatical class. Thus, 
in I phoned him but he was out, X and Y are each NV; in I saw tt but went on, the 
Y is only the verb phrase went on, and hence the X can include only the verb 
phrase saw tt (not the whole sequence J saw it). It follows that NiViCN2V2 is 
equivalent to two intervals NiV;: N2V2, and NV;CV2 = NV;: NV2. 

(2) The sequence N, is N» indicates that N,; = N2. The class of zs includes 
remains and other verbs. 

(3) NiN2, with a primary stress on each N, indicates that N, = N2; e.g. The 
pressure P increases is equivalent to The pressure increases and P increases. 

(4) NV (that) NV = NV: NV; e.g. I telegraphed that we’ll arrive tomorrow is 
equivalent to I telegraphed: We'll arrive tomorrow. 

(5) NiVN2 = N2V*N,, where V and V* are respectively active and passive, 
or passive and active. : 


146A for adjective, N for noun, V for verb, P for preposition. Subscripts indi- 
cate particular morphemes, regardless of their class. 
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(6) NiPN2 = N2P*N;; e.g. (They seek) the goal of certainty is equivalent to 
some such form as (They seek) certainty as a goal. The change in prepositions when 
two nouns are reversed is far greater than the corresponding change in verbs. 
In verbs the change is effected simply by adding or subtracting the passive mor- 
pheme and the word by; in prepositions it is effected by replacing one form by an 
entirely different form. The pairs of equivalent prepositions are not fixed: be- 
tween certain nouns, the substitute for of may be as; between others, it may be 
with. Nevertheless, it is possible to find structures in which the nouns of the 
sequence N,PN; are reversed. 

(7) NiPNe = A2N,, i.e. the morpheme of the second noun occurs in an adjec- 
tival form before the prior noun, as in medical training for training in medicine. 

(8) Pronouns like he, and certain words with initial wh- and th-, repeat a pre- 
ceding noun. Which noun they repeat (when there are several nouns preceding) 
depends on the details of the grammatical environment; usually it is the im- 
mediately preceding noun, or the last noun that occurs in a comparable gram- 
matical environment. Thus, who = the man in The man who phoned left no name 
(N who ViV2 = NV2: NV); who = my roommate in The man spoke to my room- 
mate, who told him to call again (NiVi:N2 who V2 = NiV:N2: N2V2). There are 
many variant ways of determining which noun is repeated by a pronoun, and 
which verb belongs with each noun. In the man who phoned, no subject can be 
inerted before phoned, hence who must be taken as subject. In The man I phoned 
was out, we reduce first to I phoned: The man was out; then, since no object can 
be inserted after phoned in the original sentence, we set the man as the object!® 
of phoned and obtain the equivalent I phoned the man: The man was out (NiN2ViV2 
= N2VNi: N,V2). 

(9) NVi, Vo-ing = NV,: NV2;e.g. They escaped, saving nothing is equivalent to 
' They escaped: They saved nothing. 

(10) NiCN2VX = N,VNe: N2VN;. Here X represents a class of cross-refer- 
ence expressions like each other; e.g. The Giants and the Dodgers each beat the other 
twice is equivalent to The D beat the G twice: The G beat the D twice. The equiva- 
lence differs somewhat for different groups of X forms. 

(11) ANV = Nis A: NV, as in the example The self-exiled Casals... in §2.32. 
So also NVAN, = NVN, whois A = NVN;: Ni is A; e.g. They read the inter- 
dicted books = They read the books which were interdicted = They read the books: 
The books were interdicted. 

(12) NiVN2PN; = N,VN2: NiVPN3. That is, a double object can be replaced 
by two separate objects in two intervals which repeat the subject and verb; e.g. 
I bought it: I bought for you for I bought at for you. 

These grammatical equivalences preserve the morphemes and the grammati- 
cal relations among them, though in a changed grammatical form. We cannot 
get N,\VN2 = N2VN,, because that would change the subject-object relation to 
the verb; but N2V*N, is obtainable as an equivalent of N,V N:2 because the verb 
too is changed here, in a way that preserves its grammatical relation to the now 


16 The only way to express the exclusion of an object here purely in terms of occurrence 
of elements is to say that the object already occurs. This cannot be 7, since that is the 
subject of phoned; hence it must be the other N, the man. 
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reversed nouns. Preservation of the grammatical relations is essential, because 
such relations are always to be found among the morphemes in a sentence. That 
is to say, there are restrictions of substitutability and order and intonation among 
the various morphemes (or morpheme classes) in a sentence; and when we move 
from one sentence to an equivalent sentence, we want upon moving back to the 
original sentence to get back the same restrictions—since the original, like all 
sentences, is defined by the restrictions among its parts. Therefore, when we 
break up a sentence into various intervals for a tabular arrangement, we do not 
want two combinations of the same equivalence classes (say our first and second 
TE combinations above) to represent different grammatical relations. Accord- 
ingly, when we transform a sentence containing certain equivalence classes, we 
are careful to preserve the original grammatical relations among them. 

Sometimes, however, we find sections of a sentence which contain none of our 
equivalence classes; that is (in the simplest case), they contain no material which 
recurs elsewhere in the text. The grammatical relation of unique sections to the 
rest of the sentence must be preserved in our tabular arrangement no less than 
the relation of recurrent sections; but here we escape the problem of preserving 
their relation while changing their relative position, since we have no reason to 
change their position at all: it is only our equivalence classes that we wish to 
rearrange. All we want of this non-recurrent material is to know its relation to our 
equivalence classes, and to indicate this relation in our analysis. We may not be 
able to learn this from a study of our text alone; but we can learn it by bringing 
in grammatical information or experimental variation. For an example we return 
to the sequences Casals, who is self-exiled from Spain...and The self-exiled 
Casals .... If the latter is S.C, the former is C, C is Sz from Spain. Since from 
Spain does not recur, we want only to know where to keep it when we arrange 
our equivalence classes, i.e. what its relation is to these classes. From the grammar 
we know that in sentences in the form NV APN the smallest unit of which PN 
is an immediate constituent is APN, and that this APN is replaceable by A 
alone.!”? Therefore, if the A happens to be a member of one of our equivalence 
classes while the PN is not, we associate the PN with the A in its equivalence 
column by writing APN instead of A as the member of the class. 

More generally, material that does not belong to any equivalence class, but 
is grammatically tied to a member of some class, is included with that member 
to form with it an expanded member of the class in question. Thus, self-exiled 
from Spain is now in the same class as self-exiled. The justification for this is that 
since the material does not occur again in this text (or occurs again only in the 
same grammatical relation to the same equivalence class), its only effect, when 
the text is represented in terms of particular equivalence classes, is precisely its 
relation to the particular member to which it is grammatically tied. 

An interesting special case arises when two members of the same equivalence 
class constitute jointly the next larger grammatical unit of their sentence (i.e. 
are the immediate constituents of that unit), for example when the two are an 
adjective and a following noun, where AN = N. In such a case we may consider 
that the two together constitute just one member of their class, and fit together 


1” Semantically one would say that the PN ‘modifies’ the A. 
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into a single interval. If we took them as two occurrences of their class, we would 
have to put each occurrence into a separate interval. 

Grammatical information is especially useful in the recognition of sentence 
connectives. These morphemes are easily identified from formal grammar, quite 
independently of their meaning, but may not be identifiable as such on purely 
textual evidence. Their importance lies in the fact that many sentences of a text 
may contain the same classes except for some unassigned words, often at the be- 
ginning, which are grammatically connecters or introducers of sentences; they 
stand outside the specific classes which comprise the sentence: or interval. In our 
tabular arrangement these elements can be assigned, by their grammatical posi- 
tion, to a special front column. We can go beyond this and assign to this front 
column any material which is not assignable to any of the equivalence columns. 
Sometimes such connecting material is not immediately obvious; note that many 
sentences of the form NV that N,V, can be analyzed as consisting of the equiva- 
lence classes N,V;, with the NV that relegated to the front column. Consider, for 
example, We are proud that these concerts were recorded by our engineers. Here 
the known members of equivalence classes are concerts and recorded. The pre- 
ceding words do not recur in the text and are not grammatically tied to any 
particular class member. Quite the contrary, they can be grammatically replaced 
by introductory adverbs like indeed, even though in a purely grammatical sense 
they are the major subject and predicate of the sentence. 

In addition to making use of the grammatical relations of whole grammatical 
classes, we can use information’ about the relation of particular morphemes or 
grammatical subclasses to grammatical classes. For instance, it is possible to 
establish that intransitive verbs (in some languages) form a subclass which never 
_ occurs with an object and which is equivalent to a transitive verb plus an object. 
In a given text, this may enable us to put a transitive verb with its object in the 
same column as a comparably placed intransitive verb. 

Finally, there are a great many detailed equivalences which apply to particular 
morphemes. This information is not provided by descriptive linguistics, which 
deals generally with whole morpheme classes. But it can be obtained by linguistic 
methods, since it deals with matched occurrences and special restrictions, though 
in most cases it is necessary to study the restrictions over more than one sentence 
at a time. Suppose, for example, that we find the words buy and sell in a text. 
Their environments in that text may not be sufficiently similar to place them in 
the same equivalence class, even though it might promote the analysis of the 
text if we could do so. But if we investigate a good number of other short texts 
in which the two words occur, we will find that the two often appear in matched 
environments, and that in certain respects they are distributional inverses of 
each other; that is, we will find many sequences like N; buys from Ne: Ne sells 
to N, (I bought it from him at the best price I could get, but he still sold it to me at 
a profit). If the environments of buy and sell in our text are similar to the matched 
environments of the other short texts, we may be able, by comparison with these 
wider results, to put the two into one equivalence class in our text after all, or 
even to analyze one as the inverse of the other. 

In this way we can put more words into one textual class than would otherwise 
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be possible, and we can make use of what would seem to be special semantic 
connections between words (as between buy and sell, or even between a transitive 
verb and the presence of an object) without departing from a purely formal study 
of occurrences. The reason is that differences in meaning correlate highly with 
differences in linguistic distribution; and if we have two related words whose dis- 
tributional similarities cannot be shown within the confines of our text, we will 
often be able to show them in a larger selection of texts, even of very short ones. 

The kind of outside information which has been indicated here has been only 
sketched in scattered examples, both because the field is vast and because a 
great deal remains to be done. Further work in this direction will not only be 
useful to discourse analysis but will also have interest as an extension of descrip- 
tive linguistics. 


3. RESULTS 


3.1. The double array. As a product of discourse analysis we obtain a succes- 
sion of intervals, each containing certain equivalence classes. For a tabular ar- 
rangement we write each interval under the preceding one, with the successive. 
members of each class forming a column, as in §2.14 above. The very brief text 
of §2.32 is arranged as follows:!"* 


C S, 

CS. (S2 after C is is Se) 

C S: (= S.C without the ts) 
C Ss 

N R. (= MN; Ro = is M) 
N R, 

N R, 


The horizontal rows show the equivalence classes present in each interval, ar- 
ranged according to their order (or other relation) within the interval. The verti- 
cal columns indicate the particular members of each class which appear in the 
successive intervals. Material which is a member of no equivalence class, but 
is grammatically tied to a particular member of some class, is included with that 
member in its column; thus in Spain is included in the first S:. Material which 
is a member of no equivalence class, and is not grammatically tied to a particular 
member of some class, is placed in a front column (not illustrated here), which 
will be found to include morphemes that relate the sentences or intervals to each 
other, or mark some change in several classes of a single interval. The tabular 
arrangement thus represents the original one-dimensional text in a two-dimen- 
sional array, where each element has two coordinates: one horizontal, in respect 


1a The array given here represents the following sentences, taken from a review of some 
recent phonograph records: Casals, who is self-exiled from Spain, stopped performing after 
the fascist victory ... The self-exiled Casals is waiting across the Pyrenees for the fall of Franco 
... The memorable concerts were recorded in Prades ... The concerts were recorded first on tape. 
(The other sentences analyzed in §2.32 were composed by me for comparison with these.) 
The sentences do not represent a continuous portion of the text. This fact limits very 
materially the relevance of the double array; but that does not concern us here, since the 
array is intended only as an example of how such arrangements are set up. 
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to the other elements of its interval, and one vertical, in respect to the other 
members of its class. 

This double array can be viewed as representing the whole text, since every 
morpheme of the text is assigned to one class or another in the array, and since 
the array preserves the relations among the morphemes. Even when a large 
number of textual and grammatical transformations have been carried out, the 
classes and their members are defined at each step in such a way that the text 
can always be reproduced from the array plus the full definition of the classes 
in it. The individual intervals in the array may not be ‘idiomatic’—that is, they 
may not naturally occur in speech. But the preservation of idiom is not one of the 
requirements of our method. All we ask is that the succession of intervals should 
be textually and grammatically equivalent to the original text. Although the 
array may suggest a critique or a possible improvement of the text, it is not meant 
to be used instead of the original. 

The double array can also be viewed ¢s indicating the purely distributional 
relations among the equivalence classes which figure in it. From this viewpoint 
we can operate upon the tabular arrangement and investigate its properties. 
We can develop ways of simplifying the array, for example by drawing out com- 
mon elements, or by grouping together larger sets of equivalent sequences than 
we used in the formation of the array. We can learn how to accommodate various 
special cases, such as a mobile class which appears in close relation now with one 
class now with another, or which appears a different number of times in various in- 
tervals. We can try to regularize or ‘normalize’ the array by matching all the 
intervals, so as to establish a single ‘normal’ interval with which all the actual 
intervals can be compared: for instance, given an interval from which one of the 
classes is absent, we can try to transform it into one that includes all the classes, 
preserving equivalence during the transformation. We can attempt to formulate 
a general statement covering the changes in successive members of a class as we 
go down a column, in an effort to ‘explain’ or ‘predict’ the particular form taken 
by the classes of each interval—that is, to derive the successive intervals from 
the normal form. 

All such operations with the array have the effect of isolating the most general 
independent elements in terms of which we can describe the text (ultimately the 
horizontal and vertical axes), and of bringing out their relations to each other in 
the text. In this sense all such operations are but further refinements of our initial 
procedures. 


3.2. Findings. Various conclusions can be drawn about a particular text or 
type of text by studying the properties of its double array, either directly or in 
its most simplified forms. Many of these conclusions may well have been obtain- 
able intuitively without such formal analysis; but intuition does not yield results 
that are either explicit or rigorous. In some respects, moreover, the complexity 
and size of the material make it impossible for us to draw all the relevant con- 
clusions without painstaking formal analysis. The sample texts used in the present 
paper have been necessarily too short and too simple to show what kind of con- 
clusions the analysis yields about a particular text or style; that must be left for 
a future presentation of a longer sample text, though the details of method and 
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the range of conclusions obtainable by means of it could be shown only through 
the analysis of a great many discourses. To give some slight idea of these con- 
clusions, we will complete here the analysis of our first text (§2.2). 

The analysis was left at the following point: P has as members Millions, 
Four out of five people in a nationwide survey, You too will, (and) your whole family 
will. W has as members can’t be wrong, prefer X— to any hair tonic ... ’ve used. 
Four of the sentences (including the title) are represented by five PW intervals. 

At this point it is difficult to proceed without recourse to grammatical equiva- 
lence (see fn. 10 above). In Four out of five ... say they prefer... we have P and W 
but with say they intervening. If our text happened to contain they and four out 
of five ... in equivalent environments, we could analyze this sentence directly. 
In the absence of this, we appeal to the grammatical equivalence of they with the 
preceding comparably-situated noun: four out of five ... as subject of say, parallel 
to they as subject of prefer. We therefore put they into the same class P as four 
out of five. Then the sentence becomes P say PW, which is analyzed as two in- 
tervals P say: PW, on the basis of the formula NV (that) NV = NV: NV; and 
on this basis say is a member of W, since it occurs after P to make a whole in- 
terval. 

We now turn to the last sentence: You too will be satisfied. The first part is a 
known P; hence be satisfied is included in W. This gives us a start for working 
on the preceding sentence, Every year we sell more bottles of X— to satisfied con- 
sumers. Now X- to satisfied consumers is grammatically X-— to AN, which is 
equivalent to X— to N: N is A. In this way we obtain an interval consumers are 
satis fied; and since the second part of this is W, we place consumers in P. The 
rest of the sentence contains new classes: Since bottles occurs elsewhere in the 
text, we regard it as representing a possible equivalence class and mark it B; 
with this occurrence of B we associate the word more, which does not occur else- 
where and which is grammatically tied to bottles. Since sell occurs elsewhere in 
sold (= sell + part of the passive morpheme), we mark it S; and we associate 
with it every year, which is grammatically tied to it. (Every year is similar in 
only one morpheme to since ... years ago in the first sentence; rather than try to 
get these phrases into new equivalence classes, we note that each is tied to the 
member of S that occurs near it, and we associate each phrase with its member 
of S). There remains we, which is not grammatically part of either the B phrase 
or the S phrase; even though it seems not to occur again, we place it tentatively 
in a new class J. (We will see below that a zero form of J may be said to occur in 
the first sentence.) Thus we get SB to P. This in turn can be somewhat simplified, 
since it is grammatically equivalent to ISB: IS to P. 

Finally there is the first sentence, Millions of consumer bottles of X— have been 
sold since its introduction a few years ago. If we start with Millions as a known 
P, we obtain an unanalyzable remainder beginning with of. Instead, we match 
bottles of X— have been sold with we sell bottles of X-. The first has the form N,V; 
the second is N2VN;. Grammatically, have been sold is sell + past + passive; 
hence if we take sell as V, then been sold is V*. Grammatically also, V + passive 
+ by N is equivalent to V + passive alone (is sold by us = is sold). Hence the 
lack of any by us after sold does not prevent our matching the two clauses. To 
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we sell bottles as N2VN, we match bottles have been sold as N\V* = N,V*N2; we 
can even say that the passive morpheme, with or without the following ‘agent’ 
(by + N) is equivalent to the subject of the active verb (i.e. the verb without the 
passive morpheme). If we sell bottles of X— is ISB, then bottles of X— have been 
sold is the equivalent BS*I with zero I. The section since ... years ago we as- 
sociate with the preceding S*, as also the past-tense morpheme, since neither of 
these figures elsewhere in our equivalence classes. Millions and consumer are 
both members of P,” but there is no way of making use of this fact. Gram- 
matically, consumer bottles is NiN2 = Ne, and millions of Ne is N3PN2 = No, so 
that the whole sequence is grammatically tied to bottles (as more was tied to 
botiles above), leaving the sentence as BS*/. This means that there are two oc- 
currences of P words which are lost by being included in an occurrence of B. 
There is no other distributional relation that this Millions and this consumer 
have to any other class occurrence in the text (except their analogy to more); 
hence there is no way of including them in the double array. The same morphemes 
indeed occur elsewhere as P, but in different relations to other classes. 

This points up the confusing relation of the title to the first sentence. If we 
start with the title, we come upon Millions in the first sentence and assign it to 
P, on the basis of the title, only to find that there is no class P in the final analysis 
of the sentence. (The millions who can’t be wrong turn out to be bottles.) If 
we begin with the body of the advertisement, we have a class P (four out of five; 
you) which relates to W, and a class B (bottles, millions of ... bottles) which re- 
lates to S; and if we then proceed to the title, we find there the W preceded not 
by any known P word or by a new word which we can assign to P, but by a word 
which has elsewhere been associated with a member of B. (The bottles show up 
as people.) This is the formal finding which parallels what one might have said 
as a semantic critique—namely, that the text of the advertisement (millions of 
bottles sold; many people can’t be wrong in preferring X—) fails to support the 
title (millions can’t be wrong). 

The double array for the advertisement is not interesting in itself: 


PW Millions of People Can’t Be Wrong! 
B S*I (the B containing pseudo-P) Millions of con- 
sumer bottles ... have been sold ... 


CPW And four out of five people ... say 
PW they prefer X-... oh 
PW Four out of five people ... can’t be wrong. 
PW You too will prefer X-... 
PW your whole family will prefer X-... 


18 We have consumers in P; and since the singular-plural distinction does not figure in — 
our classes, we can associate the dropping of the -s with the occurrence of consumers in 
the first sentence. By dropping the -s from the P-element consumers we get a P-form con- 
sumer for the sentence. 

19 Since millions of consumers would be a natural English phrase (P; of P2 = Pz), the 
effect of using the almost identical sequence millions of consumer in front of bottles is to 
give a preliminary impression that the sentence is talking about P; but when one reaches 
the word bottles one sees that the subject of the sentence is B, with the P words only ad- 
jectival to B. 
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BS*I (= ISB) Every year we sell more bottles of X- 


S*I to P we sell to consumers 
PW consumers are satisfied 
PW You too will be satisfied! 


3.3 Interpretations. The formal findings of this kind of analysis do more than 
state the distribution of classes, or the structure of intervals, or even the dis- 
tribution of interval types. They can also reveal peculiarities within the struc- 
ture, relative to the rest of the structure. They can show in what respects certain 
structures are similar or dissimilar to others. They can lead to a great many state- 
ments about the text. 

All this, however, is still distinct from an INTERPRETATION of the findings, 
which must take the meanings of the morphemes into consideration, and ask 
what the author was about when he produced the text. Such interpretation is 
obviously quite separate from the formal findings, although it may follow closely 
in the. directions which the formal findings indicate. 

Even the formal findings can lead to results of broader interest than that of 
the text alone. The investigation of various types of textual structure can show 
correlations with the person or the situation of its origin, entirely without refer- 
ence to the meanings of the morphemes. It can also show what are the inherent 
or the removable weaknesses (from some given point of view) of a particular 
type of structure. It can find the same kinds of structure present in different 
texts, and may even show how a particular type of structure can serve new texts 
or non-linguistic material. 

Finally, such investigation performs the important task of indicating what 
additional intervals can be joined to the text without changing its structure. It 
is often possible to show that if, to the various combinations of classes that are 
found in the existing intervals of the text, we add intervals with certain new com- 
binations of classes, the description of the textual structure becomes simpler, and 
exceptions are removed (provided we leave intact any intrinsic exceptions, such 
as boundary conditions). The adding of such intervals may regularize the text 
from the point of view of discourse analysis. If for example our text contains 
AB: AC: ZB, we may say that Z is secondarily equivalent to A, since both occur 
before B, but only A before C. If there are no textually intrinsic exceptions gov- 
erning this restriction on Z, we can on this basis add the interval ZC to the text. 
In this extended text the equivalence A = Z is now a matter of complete sub- 
stitutability in an identical range of environments, rather than just the secondary 
result of a chain of equivalences. The addition of such intervals has a very 
different standing from the addition of arbitrary intervals to the text. If we want 
to know what is implied but not explicitly stated in a given text, or if we want to 
see what more can be derived from a given text than the author has already in- 
cluded, this search for adjoinable intervals becomes important. 


4. SUMMARY 


Discourse analysis performs the following operations upon any single con- 
nected text. It collects those elements (or sequences of elements) which have iden- 
tical or equivalent environments of other elements within a sentence, and con- 
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siders these to be equivalent to each other (i.e. members of the same equivalence 
class). Material which does not belong to any equivalence class is associated 
with the class member to which it is grammatically most closely tied. The sen- 
tences of the text are divided into intervals, each a succession of equivalence 
classes, in such a way that each resulting interval is maximally similar in its 
class composition to other intervals of the text. The succession of intervals is 
then investigated for the distribution of classes which it exhibits, in particular 
for the patterning of class occurrence. 

The operations make no use of any knowledge concerning the meaning of the 
morphemes or the intent or conditions of the author. They require only a knowl- 
edge of morpheme boundaries, including sentence junctures and other morphemic 
intonations (or punctuation). Application of these operations can be furthered 
by making use of grammatical equivalences (or individual morpheme occurrence 
relations) from the language as a whole, or from the linguistic body of which the 
given text is a part. In that case it is necessary to know the grammatical class 
of the various morphemes of the text. 

Discourse analysis yields considerable information about the structure of a 
text or a type of text, and about the role that each element plays in such a struc- 
ture. Descriptive linguistics, on the other hand, tells only the role that each ele- 
ment plays in the structure of its sentence. Discourse analysis tells, in addition, 
how a discourse can be constructed to meet various specifications, just as descrip- 
tive linguistics builds up sophistication about the ways in which linguistic systems 
can be constructed to meet various specifications. It also yields information 
about stretches of speech longer than one sentence; thus it turns out that while 
there are relations among successive sentences, these are not visible in sentence 
structure (in terms of what is subject and what is predicate, or the like), but in 
the pattern of occurrence of equivalence classes through successive sentences. 











THE INDO-EUROPEAN CONSONANTS IN ALBANIAN 
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When in 1925 I set about the task of writing an Indo-European comparative . 
dictionary, I was hampered by lack of material on Albanian. I turned aside 
from the main theme to collect what I could both inside and outside Albania, 
and my IE materials were enriched thereby. Walde—Pokorny appeared in 1929- 
32, at a time when my own work was already well advanced. My results, while 
happily coinciding with theirs at many points, are nevertheless more fully docu- 
mented, and are drawn up according to a different plan. In this article I offer 
some of these results as far as they concern Albanian. 

At first sight, the consonantal system of Albanian seems to resemble that 
of its northern neighbor, the Slavic family. Thus the unmodified Albanian pat- 
tern distinguishes the IE palatals from the velars, though the labio-velars are 
distinguished from the velars only when followed by a front vowel; and like 
Slavic and Celtic, Albanian as a whole makes no difference between the IE 
voiced aspirates and voiced stops, though there is some evidence to suggest a 
distinction at least between initial IE *g (Alb. dh-) and initial IE *gh (Alb. d-). 
On closer examination, however, the Albanian picture is seen to be considerably 
modified by a following front vowel, whether original or secondary; by a follow- 
ing yod; by special developments in internal position; by the simplification of 
clusters; and by the loss of consonants. 


IE *p > Alb. p, but b afterm. kap ‘seize’ : Lat. capié etc.; IE *kapmi beside 
*kapjo. — pjellé, té pjéllun ‘offspring, yield, product’ : Lith. pelnas ‘yield, profit, 
advantage’, Lett. peJna ‘earnings’, OCS pléni ‘booty’ (cf. Pol. plenny ‘fertile’), 
Gk. wédavos ‘offering, libation’, Skt. panah ‘bet, pledge, earnings’, probably W 
alaf ‘produce’; IE *pelmnos, - bjaeside *pelmn. — kémbé ‘leg’ : Gk. xauwn ‘bend’ 
etc.; IE *kampa. 

IE *b > Alb. b. Examples are few: gjerb ‘sup’; type apparently *sdrbéd, with 
variants. — kumbullé ‘plum’ : Ir. comhaille ‘potbelly’, MIr. air-chomal ‘fetter on 
the forefeet’, W cwmul ‘cloud’ (the meaning influenced by Lat. cumulus, which 
would produce W *cwfwl as a loanword); cf. further the Ligurian (?) place name 
Cumbels, and LG himpel ‘pile’; IE *kumbolos, -d, -jos. — kartimbull ‘corncob’, 
cf. Gk. xépuuBos ‘top, summit, topknot’; IE *korumbos, -alos. — Alb. grimbull 
‘heap’ is ambiguous; it may belong to Lett. grumbulis ‘knoll, lump’, Lith. 
grumulas ‘id.’, Late Lat. grumulus ‘wild gourd’. 

IE *bh > Alb. b. There are many examples, of which only one need be men- 
tioned as a sample: bjer ‘bring; strike’ (imperative); IE *bher. 

IE *t > Alb. t. Many examples. ti ‘thou’; IE *tad. — tre, f. tri ‘three’; IE 
*trejes, *trija. 

IE *tj > Alb. s, or z after n (in nouns, though not in verbs). lus ‘pray’ : OCS 
ljutiti ‘rave’, cf. Gk. Abooa ‘raving’; IE *leytjd. — rris ‘grow’ : OE wridian ‘id.’, 
cf. Lith. rytas, Lett. rits ‘morning’; IE *yritjd. — has ‘meet, clash with’ : OCS 
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skotiti ‘slay’, Goth. skapjan ‘injure’; IE *skatjd. — tres ‘melt, destroy’ : OCS 
tratiti ‘consume’; IE *trdtjs. — grénzé ‘hornet’, if this belongs to Gk. Bpovrn 
‘thunder’; Alb. type *guromtja. Note that IE final *#¢ > s only in pas ‘after’ 
(: Gk. wort- etc.) and in pésé ‘five’ (type *peng*ti), apparently because of weak 
position in the sentence. 

IE *nt > Alb. nd. mand ‘mulberry’ : Illyr. mantua ‘blackberry’. — ménd 
‘mind’ : Lat. méns mentem etc.; IE *mntis. This is not a loanword in Albanian, 
since Lat. -ent becomes Alb. -ind, as in gjind ‘people’, gind ‘hundred’, prind 
‘parent’. 

IE *-¢ final in weak position is lost. me ‘with’ : Goth. mz) etc.; IE *met. 

IE *d > Alb. d, except as noted below. dy ‘two’; IE *dydu, dyay. — i dyshté 
‘double’ : Gk. *die77 in dic rdtw ‘doubt’, Skt. dvisthah ‘ambiguous’, Olcel. tvisér 
‘disunited’; IE *dyzstos, -jos, etc. — dym ‘doubt’, in the phrase ndér-dym ‘in 
doubt’ : Gk. 614 ‘through’; IE *dyism ‘in two’. 

IE *dj > Alb. z (> s finally). ot ‘lord’, zojz ‘god of lightning’ : the radical in 
Skt. dyduh etc.; IE *djéy-. — cus, cys ‘urge, incite’ (see above under IE “*tey-); 
IE *teydjd. — trus ‘squeeze’ : Lat. tridé, -ére ‘thrust’; IE *treydé, -46. — tus 
‘scare’ : Gk. 4-rbfouar ‘am amazed’, Ger. ditzen ‘thrust, cram’ beside ver-dutzen 
‘astonish’, cf. LG in dutten scheiten ‘scare’; IE *tudz6. 

IE *d > Alb. dh internally and finally, but only if the stress precedes (con- 
trast pjérdh, lédh with dalléndyshe and kapérdtj) and if no nasal precedes (as in 
tund ‘shake’ : Lat. tundd). lodh ‘tire’ : Gk. (Hes.) Andy ‘be tired’ (but an equa- 
tion with Homeric \7yw ‘cease’ is also possible), Goth. létan ‘let, leave’, perhaps 
also Br. liza ‘become gangrenous, turn bad’; IE *lédé. — The apparently excep- 
tional dh in dhiet, dhjeté ‘ten’ is due to the analogy of the teens (njimbédhiet, 
dymbédhiet, etc.), where the sound is internal. 

IE *d is sometimes lost when final in Albanian. nye ‘knot’ : Lat. néddus ‘id.’ 
etc.; IE *nddos. — thnt ‘nit’ : OE hnitu ‘id.’; IE *knida. 

Elsewhere (Transactions of the Philological Society 1942.11) I have dealt with 
the metathesis of d- from IE *de- and *do-, resulting in the so-called fused prefix 
in Greek and Albanian. Thus, Alb. dboj, bdoj, vdoj (according to dialect) ‘scare 
away’ equates with Gk. rroéw ‘id.’; IE *de-bhoyéj6, whose radical appears in 
Skt. bhaydh ‘fear’ and OCS boj@ s¢ ‘fear’. Additional Greek illustrations of this 
process: rricow ‘grind coarsely, pound, husk’; IE *de-pisjé (or *de-piské, see 
my earlier article), radical in Skt. pis-tdh ‘ground’, R péeno ‘millet’, OPr. som- 
pisinis ‘burial bread’, beside Gk. rricdvn ‘husked barley’ (*de-pisimnd). — xrvpw 
‘scare’; IE *de-bhiirj6, radical in Skt. bhurémi ‘move convulsively’, Lat. furd 
‘rage’, Lett. buru ‘bewitch’, Arm. bufn ‘violent’. — mraiw ‘cause to stumble’; 
IE *de-payj6 ‘strike down’, radical in Gk. ralw etc. (Delete, in my earlier article, . 
the proposed etymologies of odafw and Webdw, as well as the alleged Baltic and 
Slavic cognates of oodpds.) 

IE *dh behaves in Albanian exactly like *d. The following etymologies illus- 
trate the several developments. (1) deré ‘door’ : Cz. dvefe ‘id.’, Toch. twere ‘id.’; 
IE *dhyeres. — deh ‘intoxicate’ (with final h retained from the inflected forms), 
perhaps : Lith. dvesiv, dvésti ‘die off’, Skt. dhudsyame ‘perish’, LG dwdasen (with 
long grade) ‘be crazy’, LG diisig (with zero grade) = Eng. dizzy, cf. LG beduseln 
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‘intoxicate’. (2) mes, gen. sg. mezz ‘middle, waist’; IE *medhjos. — krrus ‘bend, 
huddle’ : Olcel. hnjéda ‘clinch, clamp, rivet’, MGH nieten ‘rivet’; IE *kneydhé, 
-46. (3) ledh ‘mud, alluvium’ : MHG sluot ‘mud’; IE *slédhos. (4) e ve ‘widow’; 
IE *yidheyad. — va ‘ford’; IE *yadhom. (5) mullé ‘belly’, mullé, gen. sg. -nt 
‘tumor’ : MIr. mulldn ‘hillock’, OE molda, gen. sg. -an ‘top of the head’, Skt. 
mirdhdn ‘forehead, head, top’, Av. -mdrddho ‘head’ (in compounds) ; IE *mJdhén 
and variants. 

IE *dh is lost before */, as in gjoll ‘seed patch’ : MIr. stol ‘seed’; Lith. séklas 
4d.’; [IE *sé-dhlom and variants. 

Metathesis of IE *dh is perhaps reflected in the puzzling Albanian forms 
- dbierr, bdierr, vdierr (according to dialect) ‘destroy’, of which the radical form is 
bierr ‘lose, destroy’. Its cognate in Greek is clearly @0eipw ‘ruin’, mediopassive 
‘perish’, especially in view of the o-grade form Alb. bdar, vdar, which has the 
vocalism of Gk. ¢6épos, ¢00pa. But what is the prefix? If it is the unexplained 
Goth. du- (: Gk. -@:?), the IE type is *dh-bherj6 (or *dhi-bherj6), whose radical 
appears in Lat. ferté -ire ‘strike’. 

IE *k > Alb. th. Albanian is oddly deficient in examples of initial *k, *g, and 
*Gh. them, thom, 3d sg. thoté ‘say’ : Skt. Samsdmi ‘recite, tell’, Av. sasmi ‘speak, 
order’, sdsmi ‘teach’, Toch. A kdnts- ‘admit’ (v. Windekens), OCS (defective) 
setti ‘he says’, Lat. cénsed -@re ‘consider’; IE *kensmi, *kénsmi. This is one of four 
mi-verbs in Albanian, the others being jam ‘I am’, kam ‘I have’, and vétem ‘I go’. 
— ther ‘stab, cut, slay’, theré ‘briar, prickle’ : Lith. Seriw, Sérti (2) ‘strike’ (Sereis- 
kis), ergs ‘bristle’, cf. Skt. Sdruh and variants ‘arrow’, Sardh ‘destroyer’ (OE 
heoru ‘sword’, like Gk. xeipw ‘cut’, is ambiguous); IE *kerd, -{6 ‘stab, cut’. — 
thierr and variants ‘lentil’ : Arm. sisefn ‘chickpea’, Lat. cicer ‘id.’; IE *kiker-. 
— thumb ‘spike, tack, spine, prickle’, if this is related to Lith. Sumpis ‘coccyx’, 
cf. Per. sumbam -idan ‘perforate’; IE *kumpos, -jos. 

IE *kj > Alb. s. si-vjet ‘this year’ : Gk. ofres ‘id.’; IE *kja-yetes(2). — sonte 
‘tonight’, paralleled in Lith. Sonakt, OCS sz noSéi, Serb. sinoé, MHG hinaht; 
Alb. type *kja-noktet. — drrasé ‘board’, if this is related to Gk. xapaé -axos ‘stake’; 
Alb. type *gharakja. 

IE *kl- > EMAIb. kl, Alb. g. EMAIb. kluonj, Alb. quej ‘call’ : Gk. waptw 
‘id.’, Skt. &rdvdydmi ‘make known’, Toch. A klaw-, B klaw- ‘announce, call’; IE 
*kleytjo. 

IE *kr- > Alb. kr, but gr after n. krye ‘head’, kryej ‘finish, achieve’ : Gk. 
kpaviov ‘skull’, kpatyw ‘achieve’; IE *krnijom, *krnjs. — ngrydh ‘stir up, foment’, 
radical in Hitt. kartiya(mi), Lett. sirdities, OCS sriiditi se ‘be angry’; Alb. type 
*en-krdo (i-base). 

IE *k before *t and *mtislost. drité ‘light’ : Skt. dr&tih ‘id.’, OE torht ‘bright’; 
IE *drktis, -os (i-base). — dhallté ‘buttermilk’ : Gk. yada -xros ‘milk’, Lat. lac 
lactis ‘id.’; IE *galakt. — dhiet ‘teen > ten’ : OCS desett etc.; IE *dekmti. 

IE *g > Alb. dh. dhdmb ‘tooth’ : Gk. yéudos ‘nail’, Lett. zobs ‘tooth’; IE 
*gombhos. —- Alb. dhdndérr ‘son-in-law’ contains IE *g, whether it is related to 
Bret. géver, Skt. jamatr ‘id.’, or to Lat. gener ‘id.’ 

IE *9; > Alb. z, finally s. gjizé ‘curd cheese’ : Lith. gizis ‘rancid, tart’, Arm. 
keu ‘sour’; Alb. type *gzgia. 
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IE *gr- > Alb. gr. grun ‘wheat’ (u-base) : OCS zrino ‘grain’, Pol. ziarno ‘id.’ 
(t-base); IE *g7ném. 

IE.*gn- > Alb. nj. njoh ‘know’ : Gk. yeyra@oxw ‘id.’ The vowel development 
of skd-verbs (inchoatives) in Albanian is obscure; but cf. leh ‘bark’ : Gk. \éoxw 
‘id.’; beh ‘take by surprise’ implies a Gk. *¢acxw beside daivw. 

No certain examples of IE *@l- are known; but EMAIb. glu ‘knee’, gen. sg. 
-ni, Alb. gj, gen. sg. -ni, may contain *gl-. After *l, IE *@ is lost. 

IE initial *h- > Alb. d. dardhé ‘pear’ : Gk. axpas -d50s ‘wild pear’; IE *nghrds, 
Alb. type *ghards. — doré ‘hand’ : Lat. (Sabine?) hir ‘hollow of the hand’ (pre- 
sumably from *hir), Lith. 2éris ‘rakeful’; short vowel in Gk. xeip, Arm. dze?n 
‘hand’, Skt. hdras ‘grasp’; nil grade, in Gk. yé-xpu ‘till’, Arm. merdz ‘at hand, 
near’, beside Gk. &-xpx ‘till’; IE*Ghér-, *Gher-, *me-ghri, *n-ghri. 

IE internal and final *gh- > Alb. dh. vjedh ‘steal’ : Lat. vehé etc.; IE *yeghd. 
— brydh ‘crumble (of soil)’ : Lett. birzw ‘id.’; beside Alb. brydh-é ‘crumbly’ : 
Lett. birz-igs ‘id.’, OCS briizti (u-base) ‘quick’, briizéja ‘sandbank’, Gk. Bpaxts 
‘short’. For this odd semantic equation cf. Cz. rychly ‘quick’ : R ryzlyj ‘crumbly’, 
and W brysg ‘quick’ : Bret. bresk ‘brittle’, Ir. brisc ‘id.’ 

No certain examples of IE *ghz occur in Albanian. The alleged connection 
between Alb. zorré ‘entrails’ and Lat. hira ‘id.’ and haru-spex contradicts the 
phonology. 

IE *k > Alb. k. kopé ‘head’ : Lett. kdpa ‘sand dune’, Lith. kopa ‘id.’, cf. Du. 
heuvel (with umlaut) ‘knoll, mound’; IE *kdpa. 

IE *kj and *k before front vowel (7, 7, e) > Alb. g. ges ‘put out’ beside para- 
ges ‘put forward’ : Lith. keciu ‘spread’, perhaps also Ir. ceathaim ‘shower, pour 
down’; IE *ketjd. — gelb, gelbé ‘pus’, o-grade in Alb. kalb ‘suppurate’ : Gk. 
xéXedos ‘leprous’, OE heolf-or ‘gore’; IE *kelabhos. — Ital.-Alb. gell ‘bring’ : Lith. 
kelit, ‘raise’, Toch. A kdl-, B kal- ‘carry, bear’; IE *keld, -40. — ¢ keg ‘bad’; IE 
*kakijyos. — qoj ‘rouse’, quet ‘wide awake’ : Lat. cieéd -ére ‘id.’; IE *kjéj6. But 
*k before an original *% (Albanian 7) is not affected by palatalization; thus kilé 
‘ham’ : Lat. cilus etc. 

IE *key- > Alb. cu-. guk ‘lurk’ : Serb. cudati ‘cower’; IE *keyké etc. — cubé 
‘briar’ : OE héope ‘id.’; IE *keybos, -d. 

IE *k and *ks before *éarelost. naté ‘night’; IE *noktis. — tyté ‘empty’ : Lith. 
tuSéias ‘bare, void’, Lett. tuk&s ‘empty’, OCS tistt ‘id.’, Skt. tucchah ‘id.’; TE 
*tukstjos. bite 

IE *g > Alb. g. grimé ‘speck’ : Lat. grimusetc.; IE *griimos, -4. —§. Alb. 
glepé ‘eye matter’ : MHG kletp ‘glue, lime’, gen. sg. kletbes; IE *gloypos. — 
tangé ‘rancor’ : OCS toga ‘longing’, OE panc ‘thought etc.’; IE *tonga. — 7 ligé 
‘sick, evil’ : Lith. ligd ‘sickness’, Lett. liga ‘id.’. — gungé ‘lump, boss’ : Lith. 
ginga ‘id.’ (cf. OE cynca ‘tuft’ [with umlaut] and Eng. conk ‘head’); IE *gungd. 

IE *gj and *g before front vowel > Alb. gj. rregj ‘tan, train’ : Gk. pétw; TE 
*uregio. 

IE *gh > Alb. g. gomén ‘gorge, abyss’, cf. Lith. gomurfs ‘roof of the mouth’, 
Lett. gamurs ‘windpipe’; Gk. xqun (Hesych.) ‘gorge, abyss’ and OHG guomo 
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‘roof of the mouth’ are ambiguous (IE *gh or *gh), especially in view of Lith. 
Ziomué ‘open jaws’. 

IE *gh before front vowel > Alb. gj. gjerdhe, pl. of gardh ‘fence’; IE *ghordhoj. 
A similar modification occurs in nouns where the IE nom. pl. ending *-oj has 
become -e, as vargje ‘rows’ : dpxo., shtigje ‘paths’ : crolxo.. Note that two con- 
secutive e sounds are avoided; the historically stressed e in such a pair be- 
comes 4, as in jemi ‘we are’ from *esmé, bisedé ‘conversation’ from Slavic *béseda, 
ef. SCr. bésjeda. 

No sure examples of IE *ghz are known. The behavior of *gh before é is un- 
certain; but Alb. 7 gjoré ‘miserable, wretched’ may be related to Gk. xfpos 
‘bereft’, Lat. hérés ‘heir’. 

IE *ghn- is also not certainly attested. Alb. grresé ‘file, rasp’ (cf. Illyr. gréssa 
‘id.’) and grryej ‘scrape’ are, despite appearances, clearly related to Gk. xpdw 
‘graze, touch’; IE *ghrdz6 beside *ghrdtja. Incidentally, Alb. ye derives from IE 
*6 by compensatory lengthening, not by 7-affection as I stated in my article on 
the Albanian vowels. Again, in Alb. krrak, EMAIb. krak ‘kind of crow’ (related 
to Pol. kruk ‘id.’, cf. Lett. krauklis ‘id.’; TE *krdéykos) we have a modern Alb. rr 
without historical significance—in this case an onomatopoeic reinforcement. 

IE *g* > Alb. k. krymb ‘worm’ : Lith. kirmis etc.; IE *g¥rmis (i-base). — 
darké ‘supper’ : Gk. déprov ‘id.’; IE *dorg*om, -d. — pjek ‘bake’; IE *peg*6. 

IE *g* before front vowel > Alb. s, but internally and sometimes initially c. 
siell, sjell ‘turn, bring’, pér-ciell ‘accompany’ : Gk. réAXouar; IE *g*eld etc. — cek 
‘goal, aim’, cf. Gk. réxuap ‘boundary’; IE *g*ek-. — cen ‘injury, blemish’, cené 
‘pain, diligence’, cf. Gk. wévouax ‘struggle in want’ (with 7 from the o-grade form 
révos : OCS u-konii); IE *g*enos, -d. — sill, sillé, cillé ‘breakfast, lunch’, if this 
is related to Cz. cla ‘time’, Moravian dial. v-cél ‘now’, OE hvil ‘while’. 

The history of IE *g* before *é and *4 is problematical; the evidence does not 
seem to resolve itself into the simple formulas *g*é > so, *q¥a > ko. Thus we 
have Alb. koll, kollé ‘cough’ (: Lett. kdsulis etc.; IE *g*dsalos etc.); but sorré 
‘crow’ is difficult to dissociate from Skt. kargnah ‘of the black antelope’, though 
the latter form points to a back vowel (note k, not c). On the other hand, kohé 
‘time’ is clearly related to OCS casi ‘id.’, yet here Albanian shows k for a Slavic 
é. See below on IE *9*. 

IE *q*z, *q*i, *q¥7 in unstressed syllables or in weak sentence position > Alb. ¢. 
krrigem (mediopassive) ‘bend, curve’ : Goth. hneiwan ‘id.’; IE *knejg*d, -76. — 
kacé ‘corncob’ : Pol. koc ‘tuft’, kok ‘chignon’, Gk. xérrn ‘head’, xérros ‘dice’, W 
cob ‘tuft’; IE *kog*jos, -7a. — ¢’ ‘what’; IE *g*id. — ¢moj ‘esteem’ : Gk. rivaw 
‘id.’; type *q¥imazé. In cucé ‘girl’ (: OE béowe etc.; IE *teyg*za), Alb. ¢ has been 
inhibited by the requirements of assimilation, since c and ¢ cannot stand in the 
same word. 

IE *g* > Alb. g. gromé ‘belch’ : Lett. grémens ‘heartburn’; IE *g*rémn. — 
grénzé ‘hornet’ : Gk. Bpovrn ‘thunder’. The last two equations agree with Fick 
(*g*rem-) but contradict Boisacq (*mrem > Gme. *brem!). — All the evidence 
for *g* before a back vowel is ambiguous, since the examples are onomatopoeic. 
gag-ag adj. ‘stammering’ : Gk. Batw, verbal noun Béyua ‘talk’ (perhaps), Lith. 
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gagu, gagit ‘cackle’, Olcel. kvaka ‘chirp’, OE ewacian ‘chatter (of teeth)’; TE 
*9"ag0, -16, though an equation with gaggle or with cackle is also possible. — 
gadé ‘heron’, if this is related to Ir. badhbh ‘crow’; TE *g*adyd. In the last example 
IE *g* is reasonably certain, since *g*h would yield Ir. g, as in gor ‘heat’, goin 
‘wound’. 

IE *g*; (presumed) and *g* before 7, 7, e > Alb. z, but x internally and some- 
times initially. zzté, nxité ‘haste’ : Lith. gyvatd ‘life’, Lat. vita ete.; IE *g¥tyota. 

The problem of IE *g* before *é and *a is analogous to that of *g in the same 
position. Thus it is difficult not to equate Alb. zog ‘bird’ with Pers. zdgh ‘crow’ on 
the one hand and with R and Bulg. gdga ‘eider duck’ on the other. Yet Albanian 
has also gogés ‘wood pigeon’, a word of the same onomatopoeic order. 

IE *¢*h > Alb. g. djeg ‘burn’ : Lith. degw ‘id.’; TE *dheg*ho. 

IE *g*hi and *g*h before z, 7, e > Alb. z. zjerm, zjarr ‘fire’ : Gk. Oepyds etc.; 
IE *g*hermos. — ndez ‘ignite’; type *en-dhog*hyé. 

IE *g*h before *l islost. diell, djell ‘sun’ : MIr. del ‘radiance’, Bret. del-in ‘steel 
of a tinderbox’, Lith. dégalas ‘wick; (pl.) fuel’, Lett. deglis ‘tinder, touchwood’, 
perhaps also OHG tégal, MHG tégel (but not tigel) ‘crucible’; IE *dheg*halos etc. 

IE initial *2 > Alb. 1. leh ‘bark’ : Gk. Adoxw ‘id.’ (vocalism obscure). — lodh 
‘tire’ : Gk. Anéeiv; TE *lédé. 

IE internal */ > Alb. ll, unless originally followed by 2, 7, wi, or a consonant 
other than d, dh, s. miell ‘flour’ : OHG mélo, gen. sg. mélawes, OF melu, gen. sg. 
melwes, Olcel mjol, dat. sg. mjolvi, all ‘id.’, ef. Lith. m&liava ‘corn for grinding’, 
R melevo ‘id.’; IE *melayos beside *meljauos, -G. — kollé ‘cough’; TE *g*dsalos, -d. 

IE *2i, and *lj6 in verbs (by analogous leveling) > Alb. /. mal ‘mountain’ : 
MIr. mol, moil ‘heap’; IE *molis. — bal ‘blaze on animal’s forehead’ : Bret. bal’ 
‘id.’, Arm. bal - -iv ‘pallor’; IE *bhalis. — dal ‘go out’ (with 1 preserved in Ist sg. 
through influence of the non-iotacized inflections) : Gk. 64\\w ‘sprout’; TE 
*dhaljo. 

IE *2 + consonant (if preserved) > Alb. 1 + consonant. gjalpé ‘butter’ : 
Skt. sarpts ‘clarified butter’, Cypr. é\7os ‘butter’, Toch. A sdlip, B saltpé ‘oil, 
fat’; IE *selpis, -os. — elb ‘barley’ : Gk. aAqu ‘id.’; IE *albhi. — Other examples 
are helm ‘poison’ and thalb ‘kernel’, of uncertain derivation, and the early Slavic 
loanwords balté ‘mud’ and dalté ‘chisel’. Before k and qg, Albanian usage alternates 
between | and j, as in ulk or ujk ‘wolf’, helg or heg ‘pull’, and the loanword bulk 
or bujk ‘farmer’ (from Lat. bubulcus). The Albanian initial clusters kl- and gl- 
have remained in Buzuk and the dialects of the extreme south; they have be- 
come kj- and g’j- in the northern dialects, g- and gj- elsewhere: thus Buzuk 
klomésht, SAlb. klumésht, Alb. qumésht ‘milk’, NAlb. kjumsht ‘whey’; Buzuk 
glunjé (recorded only in the plural), SAlb. glu, Alb. gj@ (gen. sg. -nt), NAlb.. 
g’j% (often written giu). But Buzuk and SAIb. klishé ‘church’, SAlb. glisht ‘finger’ 
(where Buzuk has gjisht!) vs. Alb. and NAIb. kishé, gisht. 

IE */zin nouns > Alb. 7, but /’ in Buzuk and thesouthern dialects. 6zjé ‘daugh- 
ter’, Buzuk and SAlb. bil’é, apparently related to Lat. filia. Cf. the Latin loan- 
words gojé, SAlb. gol’é ‘mouth’ < Romance gola, and maj, SAlb. mal’ ‘hammer’ 
< Lat. malleus. 

__ IE initial *y/- and unstressed initial *ol- > Alb. ll. llom ‘sediment’ ; Gk. Ajun 
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‘rheum’, Lett. and Lat. léma ‘puddle’, Lith. lémas, lomd ‘lowland, marsh’, 
Osset. lami ‘mud’, MLG wlém ‘muddy’; IE *uldmos, -d. — lléné ‘ell’ : Lat. ulna 
‘elbow’ etc.; Alb. type *olénda. 

IE *r > Alb. r. rénd ‘run’ : Skt. rémhdami, ranghémi ‘id.’; TE *rembdhé, also 
*rombdhi6 in W rhem ‘rush’, Pers. ram ‘id.’, o-grade in OE rempan ‘rush’ and 
Du ramp ‘disaster’; IE *remb-, *romb-. — mardhé ‘chill, frost? : OCS mrazi 
‘id.’; IE *morg- or *marg-. 

IE *sr, *ur, *rn, *rs, *ri > Alb. rr. (1) rrymé ‘current’ : Gk. pedua ‘id.’, MIr. 
sruiaim ‘id.’, W rhuf ‘id.’, o-grade in Baltic and Slavic; IE *sreymis, -ja. (2) Ex- 
amples of *yr are abundant in Albanian: rryp ‘strap’ : Lith. vi¥pas ‘stick, rod’, 
Gk. paris ‘id.’; IE *yurpos, -ts ‘osier etc.’ — rrdnzé ‘root’ : Gk. padapvos ‘id.’, Arm. 
armatn ‘id.’, OE wyrtrum ‘id.’ (wyrt ‘plant’); IE *yrdmy and variants. — rris 
‘grow’ : OF wridian ‘id.’; IE *uritjé. — rrudh ‘contract, constrain’ : Lat. urged 
‘force’, OCS vriize ‘tie, bind’, Lett. virzu ‘force onward’, Olcel. yrkja ‘work’; IE 
*urg6, -76. — rrek ‘bother, vex’ beside rreke ‘braid’ : Goth. wrdhjan ‘accuse’ 
beside wrdhs ‘charge’; IE *yurdkd, -{6, *urdkos, etc. — rresé ‘rancor’ : Olcel. 
reidt ‘anger’, OE wrédu (with unhistorical -w) ‘id.’; IE *urojtja. — rrebé, rrebe 
‘caprice, outburst’ beside 7 rrebét ‘horrible’, if this is related to Lett. riéba ‘loath- 
ing’; IE *yroyb-? *yrayb-? (or with -bh-?). — rréné ‘falsehood’ : OE wréne ‘wan- 
ton’; IE *yrojnis, -ios. — rrjedh ‘flow’, if this is related to Skt. vrdjami ‘go; move’; 
IE *uregé. — rrodhe ‘burr’ : Gk. pnxés ‘briar etc.’; type *urdghos etc. — rredh 
‘marking, seam, geological fold’ : Olcel. reitr ‘marked-out area’, OHG rez ‘line’, 
Runie wraitaR ‘crack’; IE *uroidos. — rreng ‘harm, trick’ : OE wrene ‘id.’, Gk. 
pouBos ‘whirl, spinning-top’, Lith. rangas ‘scroll, coil’ (ef. German Ranke ‘bind- 
weed’); IE *yrong*is, -os ‘turn, twist’. — rreg ‘plait, tress, twist’ is ambiguous, 
like Goth. wraigs ‘bent’ (q.v. in Feist) and Gk. ja:Gés ‘id.’ (q.v. in Boisacq); 
perhaps IE *yrajg“os. (3) verr ‘alder’ : Bret. and W gwern ‘id.’, Ir. fearn ‘id.’; TE 
*uernos. — ferré ‘briar’ : Bret. spern ‘thorn’, Gaul. sparnos ‘id.’; IE *sparnis, -os. 
Similarly Latin loanwords: furré ‘oven’ < furnus, ferr ‘hell’ < infernus, krruté 
‘with crumpled horn’ < corniitus. (4) i marré ‘mad’, if this is related to OE mearr 
‘bad’, Hitt. marsas ‘id.’; ef. Alb. marr ‘take’ : OE mierran ‘hinder’ and ‘destroy’, 
Hitt. mars(amz) ‘be bad’. — turré ‘pile’ (if this is distinct from the Latin loan- 
word turré ‘tower’) : W twr ‘id.’ (distinct from the loanword twr ‘tower’), perhaps 
Lat. turris ‘tower’, Gk. ripots ‘id.’, Olcel. burs ‘giant’; IE *tursos, -ts ‘colossus 
(?), pile’. (5) shterr ‘barren’ : Gk. oreipos ‘id.’; IE *sterjos. — tuéirrem medio- 
passive ‘run, dash’ : Olcel. pyrja ‘id.’, Skt. twrdyami ‘id.’, e-grade in Skt. tudrame; 
IE *turj6, *turtz6. 

The reasons for the following are unknown to me: the loss of r in bie ‘bring’ 
and ‘strike, fall’ and in bzj, plural of bir ‘son’; the appearance of rr for rm in 
zjarr ‘fire’; and the appearance of a single r in ter ‘dry’. 

IE *mand *mn > Alb. m. mjel ‘milk’; IE *melgd. — mue ‘me’; TE *mé. — 7 
im, t em, f. e ime, e eme, m. pl. té mij, f. pl. té mija ‘my’; IE *emejos etc. — bimé 
‘plant’ : Gk. diva ‘growth’; IE *bhimn. — frymé ‘breath’ : Gk. *cr4pua implied 
in oraipw ‘gasp’; [IE *sprmn. — brimé ‘hole’, radical in biroj ‘bore’ : Lat. ford -dre 
‘id.’, OHG borén ‘id.’; noun type *bhrimn. 

TE *n > Alb. n._ ne ‘we’; IE *nds. — tund ‘shake’; IE *tundé. 
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IE *nj and *n before 7, 7, e > Alb. nj; when final this is usually written 7 
with a preceding nasalized vowel (indicated by a circumflex). méj, menj ‘lessen’ : 
Lat. (dé)minué ‘id.’ etc.; Alb. type *manyujs. — ndéj, ndenj ‘stretch’, radical in 
Gk. raviw and riraivw beside reiww ‘id.’ : OCS tinjg ‘id.’, Goth. (uf)banjan ‘id.’; 
Alb. type *en-tenjd, *-tangé or *-tanyyd. — njert ‘man’ : Lat. neri(dsus) etc.; IE 
*neri-. 

IE initial *kn- > Alb. krr-. krrabé ‘hook, knitting needle’ : Gk. xvagos ‘teasel’, 
ef. Lith. knablijs ‘beak’, knabéti ‘rake out, poke out’, Lett. knablis ‘wooden hook’; 
IE *knabhos, -4. — krromé ‘scab’ : Gk. xvjua ‘itch, scab’; IE *knémn. — krruej 
‘scratch’ : Gk. xvaw, fut. cvnow ‘scrape’, Lith. knoju ‘flay’, W cnoi, 3d sg. *cnaw 
‘gnaw’, cf. MIr. cndi ‘fleece’; IE *knajzo. 

The development of IE *n sketched above is that which took place in the Geg 
dialect of Albanian. In the dialects spoken south of the Shkumbini River (the 
so-called Tosk dialects), and in the Albanian dialects of southern Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, the development is different: here IE *n, as well as the of Greek 
loanwords, usually appears as r. Thus Geg dané ‘tongs’ : Tosk daré, type *dakna; 
Geg kumboné ‘bell’ : Tosk kumboré or kémboré, loanword from Lat. campdna 
(early, as shown by the change of Lat. @ to Alb. 0); Geg koné ‘image’ : Tosk 
koré, loanword from Gk. elxwv. But n is preserved in Tosk (as well as Geg) when 
initial, when followed by a dental, or when followed (now or formerly) by un- 
stressed 7. Thus Geg and Tosk ne ‘we’, mént ‘mind’, jané ‘they are’, gen ‘dog’ 
(from Lat. canis), pérpajné ‘runner, scion’ (from Lat. propdgini-). Note that a 
following STRESSED 7 does not inhibit the Tosk change of a preceding n to r; e.g. 
Geg mént ‘hate’ : Tosk mért (from Gk. yavia); contrast Geg a, gen. sg. int 
‘hunger’ with Tosk uré ‘id.’ With one exception, the change n > r does not ex- 
tend to Slavic or Turkish loanwords; the exception is Geg shalqi, gen. sg. -nt 
‘watermelon’, Tosk shalgi, gen. sg. shalgiri, an isolated and hence very early 
loan from Turkish. This dates the cessation of the Tosk change at about 1400. 
— The IE extension *-itos produces -nj-té in both dialects; e.g. ¢ grynjté ‘wheaten’, 
type *gfnitos. 

IE *; (1) > Alb. z, IE *; (2) > Alb. 7. The distinction between the two kinds 
of IE *; may have been one of aspiration, in which case *; (2), or **; as I prefer 
to write it, may have been pronounced as a fronted velar spirant [¢]. (Such a 
pronunciation would account for the sigmatization of the pronoun ‘you’ in 
Hittite.) Examples of *; (1): ziej ‘boil’ : Gk. féw ‘ferment’, OHG iésan ‘id.’, Skt. 
ydsami, ydsyami ‘bubble, boil’; Alb. type *jesez6 (since *jesyd would yield Alb. 
*zesh)—not a loanword as Gustav Meyer thought; zulé ‘shout, glory’, cf. Gk. 
onomatopoeic tovdos ‘hymn of praise to Ceres’; Alb. type *jeylis. Example of *7 
(2): ju ‘you’ : Gk. ipets etc.; IE *zus (?), *4as (?) and variants (for discussion 
and bibliography see Feist s.v. Goth. jas). 

IE *y > Alb. v. valé ‘wave’ : Lith. vilnis ‘id.’, Osset. wlan ‘id.’, OE wyll ‘well, 
spring’; Alb. type *walnis. — vdgull ‘dim, faint, weak-sighted’ : Gk. axdts ‘dim- 
ness, weak sight’, Olcel. vagl(-eygr) = Eng. wall(-eyed); IE *yaghlos, -us. (This 
would invalidate the equation of &xAvs with OPr. aglo ‘rain’.) — vé, aor. vana 
‘put’ : Toch. AB wds-, B was- ‘give’, Hitt. wasmz ‘sell’; cf. Skt. vasndm, Lat. 
venum, etc., and for the semantic link cf. OE sellan ‘give’ and Eng. sell. — vloj 
‘wave’ : R vlaju ‘id.’; type *y]az6. 
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IE *y is lost in the following: 7 gjallé ‘alive’ : Lat. saluus or sollus, Gk. d5dos 
‘whole’; IE *salyos or *solyos. — miell ‘flour’ : OHG mélo, gen. sg. mélawes ‘id.’; 
IE *melayos. — e ve ‘widow’; IE *yidheyad. — gadé ‘heron’, if this is related to 
Ir. badhbh ‘crow’; IE *g*adyé or *g*adhyd. — deh ‘intoxicate’; IE *dhyesd. — 
deré ‘door’; IE *dhyeres. 

The history of IE *s in Albanian is most complicated. Simple s and clusters 
containing s will be dealt with separately. 

IE *s initial before a vowel > Alb. gj. gyjasht ‘six’ : OCS Sestt etc.; Alb. type 
*seksti. — gjumé ‘sleep’ : Gk. tavos ‘id.’; IE *swpnos. 

IE intervocalic *s is usually lost, but sometimes survives as Alb. h; the same 
applies to IE *s that comes to be final in Albanian. 7 mjeré ‘wretched’ : Lat. 
miser ‘id.’ (with -s- before -r). — ne ‘we’; IE *nds. — mi ‘mouse’; IE *mis. — 
ju ‘you’; IE **zus (?). — je ‘thou art’; IE *esst. — kohé ‘time’ : OCS éasii ‘id.’; 
IE *g¥ésos, -a (or *késos, -G?). 

IE *sbeforel, m, n islost. koll, kollé ‘cough’; IE *g¥dsalos etc. — ledh ‘mud’; 
IE *slédhos. — mjekérr ‘chin, beard’, cf. Lith. smakra ‘id.’ — not ‘swimming’ : 
Skt. sndidh. 

IE *si and *sz > Alb. sh. mbush, mblush ‘fill’, radical in Gk. ¢Atw ‘bubble up’; 
Alb. type *en-bhlusy6. — vesh ‘put on (clothes)’ : Gk. fut. éow ‘id.’ etc.; IE *yesz6. 
— vesh ‘ear’ : Lith. ausis ‘id.’ etc.; IE *aysis. — shosh ‘sift’? : Gk. caw and o78w 
id.’ (fut. *onow), Lith. sijdju ‘id.’, Lett. sijaju ‘id.’, R s&aju ‘id.’; TE *szaqd, 
*s13440, beside the perfective Alb. type *sjaszd. — kush, kushi interrog. ‘who’ : 
Toch. kus ‘id.’; IE *g*osi. Early Greek loans show a similar change, e.g. presh 
‘leek’ < Gk. wpacrd. All Latin loans in Albanian have sh for Lat. s, e.g. short 
‘fate’, kushri ‘cousin’, fushé ‘plain’, méshiré ‘pity’ (from Lat. sortem, consobrinum, 
fossam, miseriam). 

IE *sp and*sph > Alb. f. EMA\b. fill ‘end, tip, point’ : Gk. ozinos ‘reef, crag’, 
onidos ‘spot, stain’, Lith. spylijs ‘spit, thorn’, Pol. $pila ‘spit’, MHG spil ‘spear, 
tip’; IE *spilos, -d, -ja. — ferré ‘briar’ : Gaul. sparno- ‘thorn’, Bret. spern ‘id.’; 
Alb. type *sparnja or *sparnis. 

IE *st and *sth > Alb. sht. shtdng ‘dumbfound?’ : Lith. and Lett. stingstu (in- 
choative type) ‘stiffen, grow numb’, cf. Osset. stong ‘hungry’ (if this is nil grade, 
as in Osset. faron : Lett. pérn ‘last year’); IE *sthng(h). — asht, pl. eshtna ‘bone’ : 
Gk. écréov etc. — angsht ‘wild, rude, harsh’ : Lat. angustus ‘narrow’ etc.; IE 
*anghastos. 

IE *sk and *sk > Alb. h. hir ‘grace’ : OE scir ‘clear, bright, pure’, OCS stiri 
‘whole’, Pol. szczery ‘honest, pure’ beside Cz. éiry ‘sheer’; IE *skiros. — hije 
‘shadow, shade, beauty’ : Gk. ox.a ‘shadow’, Skt. chdyd ‘shade’, Slovene sj 
‘shine, brightness’, OS scio, OE scéo ‘sky, cloud’; IE *skijaja, *skija. — harb 
‘rudeness’, in compounds ‘wild’ : Ir. scarbh ‘rough’, Lett. skarbs ‘sharp’, Olcel. 
skarpr ‘sharp etc.’; IE *skarbos. — hyj ‘god’ : ON skuggi ‘sky’; IE *skuyza. Here 
belong also the original inchoatives in -h, such as leh ‘bark’ (: Gk. \doxw ‘rattle, 
scream, etc.’), ngroh ‘warm, heat’ (radical in OCS gréjg ‘id.’). I can find no ex- 
ample of IE *sg* in Albanian. 

IE *sgh > Alb. th. vithe ‘crupper’ : Gk. icxia ‘loins’; apparently IE 
*uisGhiza. The etymology of i gjithé ‘all’ remains a mystery; but formally it 

equates with Gk. icxis ‘strength, force, *multitude’. 
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IE *dhst > Alb. th; IE *sdh > Alb. dh(?).  ethe fever’ : Lat. aestus ‘heat, tide’, 
OE dst ‘oast’; IE *ajdhstis or *ajdhastis, -ija, etc. — drithé, drithté ‘cereals’ : OE 
grist ‘grain for grinding’; IE *ghridhst- or *ghridhast-. There is no sure evidence 
for IE *sdh. ' 

IE *ks, *ks, and *q’s > Alb. sh. jasht ‘out’ : Gk. éxrés ‘outside, except’; IE 
*cksto-. — gjasht ‘six’; IE *seksti. — shesh ‘raze, level’ : Gk. gé ‘scrape, rake, 
polish’; IE *ksesjo. — shog ‘make bald’ : Gk. ynxw ‘shave, scrape, curry’; IE 
*q¥sdgh6 or *q*séghd. — shore ‘rash of the skin, eruption’ : Gk. Papés ‘variegated’ 
(pseudo-Doric?) beside np ‘starling’, Serb. Sar ‘variegated’; IE *g¥séros (and 
q*sdros?). — shalé ‘pair of legs’, if this is related to Gk. Yadis ‘calipers, pincers, 
vault, arch’; type *q*salis. 

IE *ks (nil grade of *eks) combines with a following *bh to yield Alb. shp- in 
shpie, imper. shpjer ‘take away’; type *eks-bherd. When followed by *k it pro- 
duces Alb. sh-, as in shes ‘sell’ (sh- + ges above); type *eks-ketjo. 

An odd feature of Albanian phonology is the merging of the prefix sh- with a 
following h to form ¢-. cierr ‘tear’; type *eks-sker{6, radical in herr ‘weed’. — ¢ap 
subst. ‘step’, radical in hap ‘id.’ — cel and gil ‘open’; type *eks-skeljd, radical in 
Lith. skeliw ‘split’, cf. Hitt. skalla(mz) (?) ‘split, tear’. — ¢oj ‘rouse, send’; type 
*eks-skéyio, radical in Goth. skéwjan ‘wander’. — ¢alé ‘lame’; type *eks- 
skolyjos, radical in Gk. cxodsds ‘crooked’. 

IE *pt > Alb. fin fier fern’ : Gk. rrepis ‘id.’, but there is a possibility of early 
borrowing; ef. rrufé ‘thunderbolt’ and Gk. oreporn ‘flash of lightning’ and its 
variants. 

The IE prefixes *apo- and *wpo- are merged in Albanian, as they are in Slavic 
(po-) and in Armenian (v-). In Albanian the prefixes appear as p-, b-, f, or v- 
according to the nature of the following consonant. pshtes ‘support’; type *upo- 
sthddj6, radical in German stiitzen ‘id.’ — fshtj ‘wipe’, radical in shij ‘winnow’ : 
Gk. (aro0-)tww; type *apo-ksiié or *-ksiinjs. — fshik ‘bruise’, radical in shik 
‘flog’: — ftékem mediopassive ‘think over’, radical in mé téket ‘it suits me’. — 
bzdj ‘shout’, radical in 24, gen. sg. zdni ‘voice’. — vdes ‘die’, radical in NAIb. 
des ‘id.’; type *apo-dhéy-, though the source of the final -s is uncertain. 

The wide margin of error in the interpretation of words with stop + nasal 
makes this branch of inquiry hardly worth pursuing. Meyer’s equation of dmé 
‘fragrance’ with Gk. é5u7 ‘odor’ and Norbert Jokl’s equation of dané ‘tongs’ with 
Gk. daxvw ‘bite’ seem plausible; but satisfactory etymologies of ané ‘side’ (pl. 
ané) and ané ‘vessel’ (pl. ené), as well as of many other words, have still to be 
found. The principle of regarding the complete correspondence of whole words 
as the only sound evidence for etymology (see Lg. 26.379), coupled with a 
rigorous testing of semantic agreement, must play the dominant role here. ; 

In a language where the original kinship terms, farming words, and names of 
animals, birds, and plants have almost entirely disappeared, it is not surprising 
that several problems still await solution. The natural fondness of the Albanians 
for the fastnesses of their mountain valleys under successive invasions, while 
preserving the language from extinction as a whole, has led to a general cultural 
decline which is amply reflected in the vocabulary. 





h BEFORE SEMIVOWELS IN THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 
Raven I. McDavip Jr. AND Vircinta GLENN McDavip 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 


0. Linguistic geography may simply present the facts about a linguistic detail 
on which there has been speculation; it may enable a speaker to judge the social 
acceptability of a linguistic form on the basis of usage rather than prejudice; or 
it may throw light on the history of the language, and suggest the forces that 
have led to the prestige of linguistic forms. Conclusions of all these types can be 
drawn from an examination of the occurrence or loss of initial /h-/ before semi- 
vowels in the states of the Atlantic seaboard, as recorded in the field records for 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada.' 

0.1. The emotional attitudes toward the preservation of /h-/ in these words 
are associated with those toward the pronunciation of /h-/ before vowels—or, 
rather, toward the phonemic contrast between vowels preceded by aspiration 
and those not so preceded, as hail : ail, howl : owl, a contrast which in southern 
England generally distinguishes standard from non-standard speech.? As a rule, 
in words of Old English or Scandinavian derivation, the /h-/ is preserved in 
standard speech but lost in southern English folk dialects.* In words of Romance 


1 The linguistic atlas project was initiated in 1930, under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the direction of Hans Kurath. So far only the first section, 
Linguistic atlas of New England (3 vols. of maps in 6) and Handbook of the linguistic geog- 
raphy of New England, has been published (1939-43). Field work for the linguistic atlas 
of the Middle and South Atlantic States was completed in 1949; the records are on file at 
the University of Michigan, and were consulted for this article with Kurath’s permission. 
The records from southwestern Ontario, essentially contiguous to the Canadian communi- 
ties investigated in connection with the work in New York State, will be included in the 
linguistic atlas of the North Central States; field work for this project is nearing completion 
under the direction of A. H. Marckwardt, with whose permission this material was used by 
the present writers. 

The authors appreciate the assistance of J. W. Downer in checking data in the files of 
the Linguistic atlas. 

Citations from previous publications have been changed only in styling, so as to conform 
to the practices of LAnauaaE: (1) linguistic forms are italicized; (2) phonetic notations are 
enclosed in square brackets; (3) transcriptions within slant lines are phonemic. 

2 in general the intrusive [h] before a vowel seems to be most common before stressed 
syllables, especially before extra-loud stress. In such dialects [h] is not phonemic; non- 
significant preaspiration of initial vowels is a common function of loud stress. See Richard 
A. Proctor, The misused h of England, Atlantic monthly 55.593-601 (1885). 

8 Joseph Wright, English dialect grammar §240 (Oxford, 1905). An important exception 
is the pronoun zt (which usually occurs with weak stress), where the historical form [hit] is 
associated with lack of social prestige; compare stressed [him] but weak-stressed [1m]. 
Recent investigations have found exceptions to the traditional picture of preaspiration as 
a non-distinctive feature of initial vowels in southern British dialects. See Helge Kékeritz, 
The phonology of the Suffolk dialect: Descriptive and historical §221 (Uppsala, 1932); 
Bertil Widén, Studies on the Dorset dialect §83 (Lund studies in English, No. 11; 1949). 
This modification of Wright’s statement is less probably due to recent influence of the 
standard language than to the fact that recent investigations have been more systematic 
than those on which Wright based his observations. Thus the 1938 survey of southern Eng- 
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derivation, the orthographic h has probably not been pronounced since the time 
of Vulgar Latin;* but during the last century there has been a tendency to insist 
on the pronunciation of orthographic h as a badge of superiority, though the 
socially preferred pronunciations of such words as heir, hour, and honor indicate 
that the innovation is by no means complete.® 

0.2. Although the pronunciation of /h-/ before vowels does not constitute a 
social shibboleth in the United States, there is evidence that the presence or 
absence of /h-/ in words like whip and humor is often considered a test of social 
acceptability.* Thus when Thomas Pyles recently remarked that in his dialect 
(of Frederick, Maryland) the cluster /hw-/ does not occur, despite the efforts of 
well-meaning schoolteachers to impose it on generations of students,’ a reader 
immediately commented that nowhere had she observed a person of true culture 
who did not possess that cluster. Such responses are not confined to laymen. 
T. R. Lounsbury and William Dwight Whitney,® and more recently C. K. 


land by Guy S. Lowman Jr. disclosed that dialects west of London largely retain postvocalic 
/-r/ in first, barn, beard, etc., although it has been traditional to state that this sound was 
lost everywhere in southern England. See also Widén §7. 

4 Otto Jespersen, Modern English grammar 1.2.942 (Copenhagen and London, 1949). 

5 Dickens’ representation of Uriah Heep as saying ’umble indicates that by 1850, the date 
of David Copperfield, the pronunciation of initial /h-/ in such words had become for some 
people a badge of social respectability. Conversely, the practice of representing the pro- 
nunciation without /h-/ as ‘dialectal’ and typical of an unsavory character such as Uriah 
Heep may have increased a tendency to look upon the pronunciation of these words with 
/h-/ as socially preferred. See Sumner Ives, A theory of literary dialect, Tulane studies in 
English 2.137-82 (1950). The mixture of attitudes toward these pronunciations is shown in 
a series of letters to Notes and queries, prompted by the appearance of David Copperfield 
and Dickens’ representation of ’umble as a substandard form. In a debate among amateurs 
over the propriety of pronouncing initial /h-/ in English words of Romance derivation, pro- 
nunciations without /h-/ were variously described as a mark of culture, a vulgarism, and 
an affectation assumed by younger members of the clergy. Humor was frequently said to 
be one of the words where the pronunciation without /h-/ was acceptable in cultured speech. 
See Notes and queries, Ist series 8.54, 229, 298, 393-5, 551 (1853). 

* Except for a few dialects, chiefly in the southeastern United States, where here and hear 
have /hj-/, this cluster occurs only before /u/, mostly in words of Romance derivation. 

7 Thomas Pyles, Linguistics and pedagogy: The need for conciliation, College English 
10.393 (1948-9) : ‘To this day “the baby whales” and “the baby wails” sound exactly alike 
in my pronunciation, as they do in the pronunciation of many speakers in all parts of 
the country, cultured and uncultured alike.’ 

® Mabel Y. Spears (of Utica, N. Y.), in an article called W’ere, w’en, w’y, w’ich, w’at, 
Col. Eng. 11.38-9 (1949-50). Yet the cultured informant interviewed for the linguistic atlas 
in the Utica area has no /h-/ in whip and humor. 

*T. R. Lounsbury, The standard of pronunciation in English 23, 194, 197 (New York and 
London, 1904), insists that the pronunciation of /hw-/ rather than /w-/ in words like whip 
is overwhelmingly predominant ‘in polite society’ in the United States, but concedes that 
there is ‘wavering’ in the usage for humor. 

W. D. Whitney, The elements of English pronunciation, Oriental and linguistic studies 
(2d series) 268-70 (New York, 1874), is even more prescriptive in his attitude. ‘That those 
who say hwen and hyu have preserved an earlier and fuller sound, which has suffered corrup- 
tion and abbreviation in the mouths of the other party, admits no serious question. ... With 
a great part of the vulgar speakers of English, the tendency is toward eliminating the surd 
instead of the sonant of the combination which ought to contain both, converting when 
-into wen.’ ‘ 

* A.J. Ellis, Early English pronunciation 4.1125 (London, 1875), suggests that Whitney’s 
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Thomas and A. G. Kennedy," have insisted that there is a social stigma at- 
tached to those who do not pronounce /h-/ in words of these types. H. L. 
Mencken, on the other hand, considers the pronunciation of /h-/ in whip etc. an 
affectation." 

0.3. Dictionaries give little information on the geographical or social distribu- 
tion of the forms of these words with and without /h-/. The second edition of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary (Springfield, 1934) states that humor 
generally has /hj-/, and that words like whip generally but not always have 
/hw-/.% Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of American English 





attitude was perhaps influenced by the way he had heard people pronounce his own name: 
‘Mr. Whitney is an incontrovertible authority as to the way in which he pronounces, and 
wishes others to pronounce, the initial sounds of his own name, but ... he must have met 
with many who disputed it. Possibly he is often called ... [i.e. a pronunciation with /w-/ 
for /hw-/], as he certainly would be generally in London.’ Whitney’s conclusions were also 
disputed by E. 8. Sheldon, secretary of the American Dialect Society, and a native of Maine, 
in A New Englander’s English, Dialect notes 1.42 (1890-6): ‘Humor I think I used to pro- 
nounce [yd] without the [h]. The wh question I cannot here discuss fully, but I should reg- 
ularly write [hw] in the words concerned, and not [w]. But some Americans do say [w], es- 
pecially in the word wharf, common in New England at least, as [woof] or [wof]. Compare 
the dialect of the Biglow Papers. I remember a college classmate of mine, some twenty years 
ago, who came from Cincinnati, and who regularly said [w] for the written wh as in where, 
when, etc. Perhaps the [h] now common was introduced or at least assisted by the school- 
masters.’ 

10 C, K. Thomas, Introduction to the phonetics of American English 102 (New York, 
1947): ‘In all English dialects the substitution of [j] for [hj] ... is considered substandard, 
though common in most large cities. Similarly, the substitution of [w] for [hw] ... is usually 
considered substandard in America, though this also is common in most large cities. In the 
South of England, on the other hand, the substitution of [w] for [hw] is normal.’ 

A. G. Kennedy, Current English 209 (Boston, 1935) : ‘Some people regularly simplify this 
combination to [w] alone, saying wen, were, wy, and so on, and everyone does it to some ex- 
tent in hasty and careless speech. Some speakers, it is true, intensify the diphthong [ru] 
after initial (h] so as to produce a combination [hj] in such words as Hewlett, huge, human, 
humor, and then, just as in the case of [w] above, the [h] is lost, and such pronunciations as 
{jumr] and [juman] result.’ 

11H. L. Mencken, The American language, Supplement 2.95 (New York, 1948). In The 
American language‘ 350 (1937), Mencken asserted that the attempt to enforce the pro- 
nunciation of /h-/ in such words was an affected imitation of the British: ‘The majority of 
Americans seem to have early abandoned all effort to sound the h in such words as when 
and where. It is still supposed to be sounded in England, and its absence is often denounced 
as an American barbarism, but as a matter of fact few Englishmen actually sound it, even 
in their most formal discourse. ... The Americans do not sound the h in heir, honest, honor, 
hour, and humor and their derivatives, and frequently omit it in herb, humble, and humility.’ 
It is difficult to understand how Mencken could have got the picture of British and American 
usage reversed. 

12 S.v. humor: ‘The h, formerly silent, is now generally pronounced, both in England and 
the United States, although many good speakers, following the older orthoépists, as Smart, 
omit it, esp. in the senses referring to mental states.’ In the synopsis of opinion and disputed 
points of pronunciation—a feature carried over intact from earlier Merriam-Webster dic- 
tionaries—all dictionaries except that of the Rev. James Stormonth are indicated as recog- 
nizing both /hj-/ and /j-/ pronunciations of humor; see Introduction §277. In another pas- 
sage (Introduction §258) we read: ‘wh as when, what, which, is, in America, usually pro- 
nounced as h+ a voiceless w, no voice being heard until the beginning of the following vowel. 
In England, and by many American speakers, it is usually pronounced simply as a voiceless 
w, although still often, especially in the South of England, as an ordinary w.’ 
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Map 1. Whip, whetstone, wheelbarrow 


Areas in which these words are pronounced without /h-/ are indicated by shading: 
vertical for whip, slanting downward from right to left for whetstone, slanting downward 
from left to right for wheelbarrow. 4 
The implement for sharpening a scythe is most commonly called a whetrock in the South 
Atlantic States outside the tidewater area. The terms whetseed, whet, and whetter occur 
sporadically—the first chiefly on Albemarle Sound, the others on the Delmarva peninsula 
and in eastern North Carolina between the Cape Fear and Neuse Rivers; see Hans Kurath, 
A word geography of the eastern United States 60 and Fig. 83. Since all these terms have 
the same initial, they are not distinguished on this map. 
The word whip was recorded as [hup] in one coastal community of eastern ™ orth Caro- 
‘lina, just north of the Neuse River. q 
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(Springfield, 1944) essentially follows the New International." The American 
College Dictionary (New York, 1946) indicates both /hj-/ and /j-/ for humor 
but only /hw-/ for the whip type. M. J. Needleman’s Manual of Pronunciation 
(New York, 1949) cites humor with both /hj-/ and /j-/, and indicates that both 
/hw-/ and /w-/ are acceptable in whip. The Oxford Dictionary is more detailed 
in its statements of geographical and social distribution: it characterizes the /h-/ 
in humor as a recent spelling-pronunication, and for words of the type of whip 
gives /w-/ as the general British form, with /hw-/ usual in Scotland, Ireland, 
and North America.“ Both the Michaelis—Jones Phonetic Dictionary and the 
Jones Pronouncing Dictionary" indicate a preference for /hj-/ in humor and for 
/w-/ in whip.1* H. W. Fowler recognizes /hj-/ and /j-/ as socially acceptable in 
humor, /hw-/ and /w-/ in whip.” 

1. Many general and local studies of American pronunciation deal with the 
/h-/ in words like whip and humor. George Hempl observes that he, and pre- 
sumably others, have /w-/ in unstressed what and the like, and in wharf when 
stressed, though /hw-/ is far more common. On a moré ambitious scale, C. H. 
Grandgent attempts to ascertain regional patterns of distribution; he finds an 
overwhelming preponderance of /hw-/.!*Krapp?® and Kenyon”! observe that 


18 Three pronunciations are given: with [hju-, htu-, ju-]. The [ju-] type is indicated (In- 
troduction §210) as ‘most likely to occur in ‘‘sense of humor,” ‘‘mood,”’ and the verb.’ Words 
of the whip and whoa types are cited only with [hw-], but with the notation that [w-] pro- 
nunciations are common. 

14 §.v. humour: ‘The pronunciation of the initial h is only of recent date, and many still 
omit it, esp. in the senses under II’, which deal with feelings. — S.v. wh-: ‘/w-/ is now uni- 
versal in English dialect speech, except in the four northernmost counties and north York- 
shire, and is the prevailing pronunciation among educated speakers. /hw-/ is general in 
Scotland, Ireland, and America, and is used by a large proportion of educated speakers in 
England, either from social or educational tradition, or from a preference for what is.con- 
sidered a careful or correct pronunciation.’ 

Cf. Jespersen, Mod. Eng. grammar 1.13.51: ‘In order to indicate the retention of the old 
sound as an Irishism B[ernard] Shaw has recourse to the spellings hwat and hwy. (John B[ull’s 
Other Island] 9,77).’ 

18 Hermann Michaelis and Daniel Jones, A phonetic dictionary of the English language 
[with entries in phonetic transcription] (Hanover and Berlin, 1913); Daniel Jones, An 
English pronouncing dictionary (London and Toronto, 1917). 

16 The /ju-/ form of humor is labeled ‘dialectal’ by Michaelis-Jones, ‘old-fashioned’ by 
Jones. Michaelis-Jones has no entries under [hw-]; Jones gives [hw-] as a secondary (i.e. 
less frequent) pronunciation for words of the whip group, except for whoa, which is given 
only with [w-]. 

17H. W. Fowler, A dictionary of modern English usage 240 (Oxford, 1926): ‘Humour is 
still often or usually pronounced without the h sound; the derivatives now being rarely 
without it, humour itself will probably follow suit.’ Ibid. 466-7: ‘The broad principles [of 
socially acceptable pronunciation] are: pronounce as your neighbors do, not better; for 
words in general use, your neighbor is the general public.’ 

18 George Hemp], MLN 6.310-1 (1891); cf. Jespersen, Mod. Eng. grammar 1.13.51. Hempl 
suggested that the large proportion of Scotch and Irish settlers may have helped American 
pronunciation to retain the /hw-/. He noted that /w-/ regularly occurred ‘only in Maryland 
and in certain circles in New York City.’ 

19 Grandgent’s observations were based on answers to a mailed questionnaire. ‘My cor- 
respondents are nearly unanimous in favor of hw in all the examples except wharf, whoa! 



























Map 2. Whinny 


Vertical shading indicates areas where this word is pronounced with /w-/, horizontal 
shading indicates areas where it is pronounced with /hw-/. Crosshatching indicates areas 
of divided usage. 

The sound made by a horse at feeding time, or on recognizing his owner or another horse, 
is frequently called whicker in eastern New England and in the southern coastal plain from 
Chesapeake Bay south. In Southern communities close both to the coastal whicker area and 
to the inland nicker area, it is occasionally called whinker. Since all these terms have the 
same initial, they are not distinguished on this map. 

Blank areas on the map are those in which a horse’s whinny is called by names with 
different initials: laugh in the Pennsylvania German area, nicker in the Virginia piedmont 
_and in areas to the northwest and the southwest influenced by the Virginia piedmont; see 
Kurath, Word geography 62-3 and Fig. 97. , 

The pronunciation hinny or hicker (with /h-/ but without /w/) was recorded in three 
widely separated communities: Beaufort and Chester, S. C., and Milledgeville, Ga. 
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both /hw-/ and /w-/ occur, without commenting on regional or social distribu- 
tion. Kurath twice indicates a preponderance of /hw-/ in American usage,” and 
Marckwardt merely states that Southern British speakers are more likely than 
Americans to replace /hw-/ by /w-/.* 

2. The distribution of /hw-/ ~ /w-/ and of /hj-/ ~ /j-/ has been incidentally 
or specifically observed in many local studies published during the last sixty 
years—among them studies by Sylvester Primer,™ O. F. Emerson,”* William A. 





and the interjection why.’ For full particulars, see C. H. Grandgent, American pronuncia- 
tion again, MLN 8.277-8 (1893). 

20G. P. Krapp, The English language in America 2.245-6 (New York, 1925): ‘The pro- 
nunciation ... varies ... both pronunciations occurring in all regions and at all levels of 
speech, though the former [i.e. the one with /hw-/] is the more common. Especially when 
relatively lightly stressed, initial wh is likely to be pronounced as w.’ Krapp observes that 
the pronunciation with /w-/ has been opposed by early American grammarians and other 
authorities. It was, however, regarded as standard by the Royal standard English dictionary 
(1778) of the Londoner Perry and was taken over in the early American editions of that 
work. In his Travels (1.468), Timothy Dwight reported, without disapproval, that Bos- 
tonians often omit /h-/ in words written with wh. ‘ 

In his Dissertations on the English language (Boston, 1789), Noah Webster spoke of 
/w-/ in whip and the like as a fault. He asserted that the ‘pure English stock’ in the United 
States keeps /h-/ in these words, and that its loss is a foreign corruption. See Ellis, EEP 
4.1068 (1875). 

21 J. S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation® §227 (Ann Arbor, 1935): ‘The distinction be- 
tween [hw] and [w] by which, e.g., whether is distinguished from weather is still standard 
usage in America, though there are a great many speakers who do not make the distinction. 
Reliable statistics are lacking as to whether the substitution of [w] for [hw] is increasing 
here. It has probably been frequent for many generations.’ Kenyon cites (§348.2) several 
pronunciations of humor, suggesting a semantic difference between the forms with and with- 
out /h-/, but does not indicate their relative distribution. : 

22 Hans Kurath, American pronunciation, SPE Tract 30.284 (1928): ‘In white, wheat, 
whale, etc., the [w] is always preceded by a voiceless fricative; only in the exclamatory 
why! and in weakly stressed position, as in somewhat, whatever, whenever, and unstressed 
when, what, where, this voiceless sound is slighted.’ Id., The origin of the dialectal differ- 
ences in spoken American English, Mod. phil. 25.386-7 (1927-8) : ‘Among the retarded sounds 
one might mention ... the first consonant in wheat [Mi:t] which with us is still generally pro- 
nounced as a voiceless labial fricative followed by a voiced glide (except in parts of the 
South; elsewhere rather commonly in unstressed whatever, whenever, wherever, and the ex- 
clamatory why!), while it became fully voiced in Southern English.’ 

Stuart Robertson, Development of modern English? 227 (New York, 1941), observes 
that, contrary to Kurath’s statement in the SPE tract, initial /w-/ in words like whip does 
occur in New York City and Philadelphia. 

23 A. H. Marckwardt, Introduction to the English language 46 (New York, 1942): ‘Like 
(h] the sound [a] tends not to appear in unstressed situations, where [w] is frequently sub- 
stituted. for it. ... There is also some difference between British and American practice in 
respect to [Mm] in such words as whine, whether, whale, Southern British tending to employ 
[w] to a greater extent.’ 

24 Sylvester Primer, Charleston provincialisms, PMLA 3.91 (1888): ‘In the combination 

wh the h is always silent.’ Id., The pronunciation of Fredericksburg, Virginia, PMLA 5.199 
(1890) : ‘{In Fredericksburg] the h never disappears in the combination wh as in Charleston, 
8. C.’ 
% ©. F. Emerson, The Ithaca dialect, Dialect notes 1.168: ‘In [the Ithaca dialect] the 
sound [i.e. /hw-/] is regularly preserved, though /w-/ for /hw-/ is occasionally heard as an 
individual peculiarity. In unstressed syllables /hw-/ is sometimes reduced to /w-/, some- 
times lost.’ 
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Map 3. Wharf 


Vertical shading indicates areas where this word is pronounced with /w-/, horizontal 
shading indicates areas where it is pronounced with /hw-/. Crosshatching indicates areas 
of divided usage. 

The word wharf is seldom encountered in the New York metropolitan area, where the 
usual term is pier. Away from navigable bodies of water, where the lexical item is associated 
chiefly with pleasure boats on rivers and small lakes, wharf is less common than dock and 
landing. 
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Read,?* EK. F. Shewmake,”” W. Cabell Greet,® Harry M. Ayres,?? Cleanth 
Brooks,®° Oma Stanley,*! C. K. Thomas,” Argus Tressider,®* H. L. Mencken,™ 


26 William A. Read, Variant pronunciations in the New South, Dial. notes 3.530 (1905-12). 
Using a written check list, he found, for informants in the Gulf States, 69 examples of /hj-/ 
in humor, 172 of /j-/. In his article Southern American dialect, Am. speech 8:2.39 (April 
1933), Read states that in the South /hw-/ is usual in white, etc., but that /w-/ sometimes 
occurs in New Orleans. 

27. F. Shewmake, English pronunciation in Virginia 31 (University of Virginia diss. 
1920; Davidson, N. C., 1927): ‘The omission of the [h] sound in words like white and where 
is not characteristic of the Virginia dialect except in one word why, and not in this one ex- 
cept when it is used with exclamatory or expletive force.’ 

28 W. Cabell Greet, A phonographic expedition to Williamsburg, Virginia, Am. speech 
6.170 (1930-1) : ‘[4] stressed is stable on the coast as well as elsewhere in the South.’ Id., A 
record from Lubeck, Maine, and remarks on the coastal type, Am. speech 6.401 (1930-1): 
‘There is some uncertainty in the employment of [m]. I believe that normally [w] for [] 
is more common than the retention of [M]. This is not true, I think, of polite speech in Boston 
and Cambridge.’ Id., Delmarva speech, Am. speech 8:4.62 (Dec. 1933): ‘[m] is commonly 
replaced by [w] except in the word wharf, which is very common ... [w] for [M] in stressed 
syllables occurs rather often in the speech of coastal Virginia and South Carolina, and I 
am told that it is current in Philadelphia, as it is in New York City, particularly in Brooklyn 
and elsewhere on Long Island. Generally in the United States [] is stable in stressed sylla- 
bles, though usually modified to [w] in unstressed syllables.’ Greet does not cite the evidence 
that led him to revise his judgment of two years before. 

29 Harry M. Ayres, Bermuda English, Am. speech 8:1.9 (Feb. 1933), reports that /hw-/ 
is normal in Bermuda in which and while, though whaling has initial [v]. 

80 Cleanth Brooks, The relationship of the Alabama-Georgia dialect to the provincial 
dialects of Great Britain 41 (Baton Rouge, 1935), is in doubt about the interpretation of 
spellings like w’ich, w’en, w’y, w’at in the Uncle Remus stories of Joel Chandler Harris— 
since he had himself done no field work in the dialect area which he attempts to compare 
with British speech. 

31 Oma Stanley, The speech of East Texas 56 (Am. speech reprints, No. 2, 1937): ‘The 
initial [h] has not been restored in herb, humble, humor ... in East Texas speech; that is, they 
have not acquired the spelling pronunciations which they have in some sections.’ Stanley 
reports (ibid. 71) that in East Texas /hw-/ is normal in words like whip and wheelbarrow. 

32 C. K. Thomas, Pronunciation in Upstate New York VII, Am. speech 12.122-3 (1937) ; 
Pronunciation in Downstate New York II, Am. speech 17.154-6 (1942). Thomas obtained 
most of his data from readings of a prepared text, which would probably yield more oc- 
currences of /hw-, hj-/ than would be found in normal speech. Most of his informants are 
college students. 

For Upstate New York he reports 27 occurrences of humor with /hj-/, 5 with /j-/. The 
proportions of /hw-/ to /w-/ vary from 4 to 3 for wheeze, to 28 to 1 for when. For the three 
words on which he has the most information, the figures are 321 to 84 (wheelbarrow), 293 
to 58 (while), 224 to 58 (what). For subdivisions within the Upstate area, the percentages of 
occurrences of wheelbarrow with /w-/ are: ‘Southern’ (lower Hudson) 57; ‘Eastern’ (Mohawk 
and Upper Hudson) 35; ‘Northern’ (Adirondacks and St. Lawrence) 3; ‘Central’ (Finger 
Lakes) 16; ‘Western’ (Genesee to Lake Erie) 15. He concludes that there is a trend toward 
/w-/ in the southern and eastern sections, the forms lacking /h-/ being most common in the 
neighborhood of large cities. 

For the Downstate New York area—New York City, Long Island, and suburban Rock- 
land and Westchester Counties—Thomas finds a relatively higher proportion of forms with- 
out /h-/. For humor he has 10 examples with /hj-/, 7 with /j-/. Only one word (where, with 
a non-significant proportion of /hw-/ in 6 records to /w-/ in 5) has /hw-/ more often than 
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and Allan F. Hubbell.*® In addition, the pronunciation of wheelbarrow is charted 
by the Linguistic Atlas, where the form with /w-/ is indicated as one of the 
characteristic pronunciations of eastern New England.** These studies are of un- 
even quality and were prepared in various ways, from simple anecdotal treat- 
ment to systematic examination of comparable material. In general, these studies 
indicate (1) that the areas in which /j-/ is prevalent in humor do not necessarily 
coincide with areas in which /w-/ is prevalent in whip; (2) that the forms with- 





/w-/. The ratio of /w-/ to /hw-/ is generally about 3 to 2: wheelbarrow has 52 /w-/ to 46 
/hw-/; white 159 to 113; while 112 to 104; whale 89 to 25; whistle 63 to 15. 

#3 A. Tressider, Sounds of Virginia speech, Am. speech 18.271 (1943). Tressider’s in- 
formants were girls, students at Madison College, a state teacher’s college in Harrisonburg, 
Va. He reports /j-/ more common than /hj-/ in humor, though occurring only twice in huge. 
Most informants have /hw-/ in where, etc., but forms with /w-/ appear occasionally, es- 
pecially among students from the counties on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay; out of 
six informants from this area, three have /w-/. 

% Mencken, The American language, Supplement 2.203, 209. The pronunciation of words 
like whip with /w-/ is twice noted as characteristic of the Philadelphia area. 

*5 Hubbell’s dissertation, The pronunciation of English in New-York City (New York, 
1950), is the most detailed study of the speech of a single American community now in print. 
(Using the Atlas records, Yakira H. Frank in 1948 completed a dissertation on the same 
subject at the University of Michigan; but her study is at present available only on micro- 
film.) Hubbell bases his conclusions on phonographic recordings of both prepared texts and 
free conversation. He distinguishes both age levels and cultural levels among his informants, 
and recognizes the limitations of read material. 

Of /h-/ Hubbell writes (42): ‘So far as its phonetic distribution is concerned, metropolitan 
speech differs from that of much of America in that the initial cluster /hw-/ (in words like 
when and white) does not occur in the pronunciation of most New Yorkers ... Furthermore, 
the initial cluster /hj-/ (in words like huge and humorous) is very frequently lacking on the 
uncultivated and intermediate levels ...’ Again (54) : ‘On the uncultivated and intermediate 
levels of New York speech the cluster /hj-/ does not occur, all words like huge being pro- 
nounced with /j-/ alone. (Such pronunciations are very common in the speech of Columbia 
undergraduates who come from the city.) The distinction recorded in our dictionaries be- 
tween /j-/ as a variant in humor and its derivatives, and /hj-/ alone in the other words of 
this group appears in the speech of [five informants]. But more commonly New Yorkers are 
consistent in pronouncing all these words with /hj-/ or /j-/.’ And again (52): ‘In words of 
the type of whale, wheel, when, the cluster /hw-/ may occur, but the most common pro- 
nunciations on all levels of metropolitan speech are [those without /h-/]. Speakers who 
employ /hw-/ consistently in all the words of this historical class are rather rare. In un- 
cultivated speech /w-/ is universal; on the intermediate and cultivated levels, /hw-/ may 
not infrequently be heard, but its use more often than not is sporadic—the speaker will 
employ it only in a restricted number of words or will pronounce the same words now in one 
way and now in the other ... There can be little doubt that the /hw-/ pronunciations are 
for the most part consciously adopted ones, adopted because of the widespread notion that 
pronouncing whale and wail, whet and wet as homonyms is “‘incorrect.’? New Yorkers of 
Irish birth usually employ /hw-/ or some variant of it in these words, but the pronunciation 
rarely survives in the speech of the second generation.’ 

36 Handbook of the linguistic geography of New England 9 (Providence, 1939) : ‘The loss 
of (h] in wheelbarrow, whetstone, etc., is common on the coast from Marblehead to Machias, 
and occurs in scattered points elsewhere ... In wharf, a seashore term, the loss of [h] is much 
more widespread. It.seems that the conservative coast towns from Long Island Sound to 
New Brunswick have preserved in this word a type of pronunciation that was widely current 
in New England in Colonial times and that this coastal pronunciation has been retained in 
the upland through contact with the seashore.’ Cf. ibid. 23 and Chart 8. 
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Map 5. Humor 


Vertical shading indicates areas where this word is pronounced with /j-/, horizontal 
shading indicates areas where it is pronounced with /hj-/. Crosshatching indicates areas of 
divided usage. A black dot marks communities where the word was recorded with /h-/ but 
without /j/. 
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out /h-/ are most likely to occur in coastal communities, especially from the 
head of Chesapeake Bay to the Hudson Valley; and (3) that these coastal com- 
munities—at least for the /w-/ forms—do not constitute a continuous area. 
This is probably as much as one can hope to obtain without a systematic in- 
vestigation of comparable data. 

3.. The principles governing the collection of data for the Linguistic Atlas are 
those generally followed in linguistic geography since the compilation of the 
Atlas linguistique de la France, by Gilliéron and Edmont (1902-10): (1) selection 
of a network of communities in the area to be investigated; (2) choice of repre- 
sentative native informants—in this courtry normally two for each community, 
differing in age or education or both; (3) use of a prepared questionnaire con- 
taining carefully selected items; (4) interviews conducted on the spot by trained 
fieldworkers; (5) interviews conducted as far as possible in a conversational situ- 
ation; (6) recording of the informants’ responses in a finely graded phonetic 
alphabet. By observing these principles, the American atlas makes every effort 
to secure natural responses and comparable data.” As a result, we now have 
reliable observations (within the limits of the questionnaire) from selected points 
on the Atlantic seaboard from the St. John’s Valley in New Brunswick to St. 
Augustine, Fla., or almost the entire area settled by English-speaking colonists 
before the Revolution**—a framework which allows us to draw more definite 
conclusions than earlier scholars could reach. 

3.1. The material for determining the regional and social distribution of /h/ 
before /j/ and /w/* is provided by the atlas informants’ recorded pronunciation 
of the following words: for /hj-/, humor, usually in the context good humor, 
occasionally in sense of humor; for /hw-/, whip, wheelbarrow, whetstone, whinny, 
wharf, and whoa." 


37 Fieldworkers were encouraged to record CONVERSATIONAL responses, i.e. forms which 
occurred spontaneously in the informants’ conversation while discussing a particular topic 
suggested by the fieldworker. These are especially a when they differ from answers 
to direct questioning. 

38 When field work is completed for Marckwardt’s Linguistic atlas of the North-Central 
States and for H. B. Allen’s Linguistic atlas of the Upper Midwest, comparable data will 
be available for the northern half of the country as far west as the Rocky Mountains. 

39 The distribution of /h-/ before vowels does not appear to be significant for American 
English. For words of Old English or Scandinavian derivation, the absence of /h-/ seems to 
be confined to sporadic foreign-language settlements. For words of Romance derivation, 
where there seems to be some variation in British usage, hotel (which is stressed on the 
first syllable by perhaps a majority of American speakers) always has /h-/, and hostler is 
only a book word; humble and the proper name Humphrey or Humphries seem to have geo- 
graphical variants, the forms without /h-/ being apparently more common in the South 
Atlantic States than elsewhere, but are very difficult to elicit in a conversational interview. 

40 Most of the other words in which some speakers have /hj-/ and others have /j-/, such 
as huge and human, are difficult to elicit in a conversational situation. Moreover, of this 
group humor seems to be the word occurring most frequently with /j-/; see Thomas’ studies 
reported in fn. 32. 

41 While was systematically recorded only in New England: stressed what was not in- 
vestigated in New England. Wheel (the baby) was also not investigated in New England; in 
the Midland and the South, the verb for this action is generally roll or ride. What time ts it? 
was recorded throughout the Atlantic seaboard; but in this phrase, what has reduced or 
weak stress, and is thus not comparable with the other words. Cf. fnn. 22 and 23. 
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3.2. To interpret the data it is necessary to make arbitrary decisions. There 
is no sharp boundary, phonetically, between what might be interpreted as /w-/ 
and what might be interpreted as /hw-/, or between /j-/ and /hj-/; that is, 
there is no sharp opposition between a fully voiceless and a fully voiced bilabial 
frictionless continuant, but rather a series of sound-types ranging from [h] with 
lip-rounding or palatalization to [w] or [j], as the initial voicelessness progres- 
sively decreases. For practical purposes, any voicelessness or murmur accom- 
panying or preceding the semivowel is here interpreted as belonging to the 
phoneme /h-/; only those transcriptions where the field worker has written fully 
voiced [w, j] are interpreted as indicating the loss of the initial /h/. Where /v-/ 
and /w-/ have fallen together in a bilabial fricative or a labiodental frictionless 
continuant, these sound-types are interpreted as /w-/ without a preceding /h-/. 

3.3. The five maps which accompany this paper require some words of inter- 
pretation. 

Map 1 indicates by three kinds of shading the areas in which the Atlas field- 
workers recorded the words whip, whetstone,“ and wheelbarrow without /h-/. It 
is very difficult to represent on one map the responses of 1500 informants, espe- 
cially since the areas of divided usage are precisely those in which early settle- 
ment or density of population necessitated the greatest number of interviews. 
Thus, the single occurrence of /w-/ in wheelbarrow among the four informants in 
Rabun County, in the northeastern corner of Georgia, is more conspicuous on 
the map than the unanimous usage of the thirteen informants in Manhattan. 
It is apparent from the map that there is some difference in the distribution of 
forms without /h-/: initial /w-/ seems to occur most frequently in whip and 
least frequently in wheelbarrow;“ but in general the three territories coincide. 

Pronunciations of these words without /h-/ occur in three different types of 
distribution. (1) There is, first, an area where forms with initial /w-/ predom- 
inate, extending from the neighborhood of Albany south to Washington, An- 
napolis, and the Maryland-Virginia line on the eastern shore of Chesapeake 
Bay, and from the eastern end of Long Island west to the confluence of the 
Shenandoah and the Potomac, and to the headwaters of the Ohio. This area 
thus embraces the Hudson Valley, metropolitan New York, the Delaware and 
Susquehanna Valleys in Pennsylvania, the greater part of the Delmarva penin- 
sula, and part of the piedmont area of Virginia and Maryland—essentially the 
two eastern portions of Kurath’s North Midland, with adjacent territory to the 


42 This procedure is not strictly phonemic, since conceivably some speakers may have 
weak murmur-onset before semivowels or vowels, and strong aspiration for /h-/. However, 
in the absence of a phonemic analysis for each informant, the assumption that murmur is 
an allophone of /h-/ is at least a working hypothesis by which the data can be interpreted. 

43 No attempt has been made to identify the communities in which the variants whetrock, 
whetseed, whetter, and whet occur, since all these have the same initial. 

44 Explanations of the facts are risky, of course. Nevertheless, whip does often occur with 
secondary or tertiary stress in conversation and in compounds—situations where the /h-/ 
might be weakened; and the common practice of moistening a whetstone with water or 
spittle may occasionally tend to an association with wet. 

46 In two communities in southern Ontario, the fieldworkers recorded wheel in conversa- 
tion with /w-/, though wheelbarrow was offered as a response to direct questioning with 
/hw-/.. 
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north and south.** The forms with /w-/ are thus established in three of the 
active FOCAL AREAS of the Atlantic seaboard (i.e. areas whose economic, political, 
or cultural prestige has helped spread their speech forms to other areas): the 
Hudson Valley (including metropolitan New York City), the Philadelphia area, 
and the Pennsylvania German area. (2) Next we find a predominance of pro- 
nunciations with initial /w-/ in two discontinuous coastal areas: the New Eng- 
land coast from Boston north to the Canadian border, and the South Atlantic 
coast from Georgetown, S. C., to St. Augustine, Fla. (3) Finally, pronunciations 
of this type occur in scattered communities, chiefly along the coast. 

In New York State the boundary of the area with predominant loss of /h-/ 
coincides with the bundle of lexical isoglosses setting off the Hudson Valley from 
upstate New York; in Pennsylvania it roughly follows a west-east line from the 
crest. of the Alleghenies to the forks of the Susquehanna, essentially following 
the bundle of isoglosses setting off the North from the Midland. 

It is difficult to decide whether forms without /h-/ are spreading or becoming 
less frequent in the Middle Atlantic States. In communities of divided usage at 
the edge of this area, such as Washington and a number of points in central 
and western Pennsylvania, it is usually the younger and more sophisticated in- 
formant who uses the form without /h-/. On the other hand, in metropolitan 
communities nearer the center of this area, it is the forms with /h-/ that are 
likely to occur in the speech of cultured informants. This is true in New York 
City and its suburbs, in Philadelphia, and in Baltimore. Thus, in Baltimore, all 
three of the cultured informants have /hw-/ in whip and wheelbarrow, and two 
of them have it in whetstone. It may be that in this area we are witnessing two 
trends: an earlier spreading of forms with /w-/ through the prestige of the New 
York and Philadelphia foci, and a later restoration of /h/ in those foci in spell- 
ing-pronunciations arising under the influence of the public schools. 

In the narrow coastal areas from Boston north and from Georgetown south, 
clear trends seem to be even less evident than in the central Atlantic area. In 
neither area is there any evidence that the forms without /h-/ are spreading 
inland. In both Boston and Charleston—the old economic and cultural centers 
of the two areas—the most sophisticated informants use /hw-/, though occa- 
sionally /w-/ also occurs in their speech. 

Map 2 shows the presence or absence of initial /h/ in whinny or whicker. The 
latter form is frequent both in eastern New England and along the South At- 
lantic coastal plain, from the southern end of Chesapeake Bay to Florida. The 
analysis of the pronunciation with /w-/ is complicated by the occurrence of two 
rather common lexical variants with different initials: laugh“ (possibly of Ger- 
man origin) in eastern Pennsylvania, and nicker in the Virginia piedmont and 


46 Kurath, A word geography of the eastern United States, Fig. 3 (Ann Arbor, 1949). 

In his radio program Where are you from?, Henry Lee Smith Jr. set up an undelimited 
dialect type which he called Central Atlantic Seaboard; it probably coincides with the area 
where /h-/ is lost in these words. As a derivative of Smith’s area we may include the St. 
John’s Valley in southern New Brunswick, which was settled at the end of the 18th century 
by Loyalists from the New York City area. See Handbook of the linguistic geography of 
New England 17, 23, 33, 238-40. 

47 Kurath, Word geography 62-3. 
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in areas strongly under Virginia influence: Maryland, West Virginia, and the 
piedmont and mountain areas of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

The distribution of forms without /h-/ largely agrees with that of whip, whet- 
stone, and wheelbarrow. There seem to be a few more communities in which 
whinny or whicker shows loss of /h-/: in South Carolina and Georgia, the area 
with /w-/ in whinny or whicker spreads up the Santee Valley as far as Colum- 
bia, and within this area such forms are used by a relatively larger number of 
cultured informants. If one seeks reasons, one may suggest that whinny or 
whicker is a homely word, seldom learned from books except in the larger cities, 
and is thus less likely to develop a spelling pronunciation than the words shown 
on Map 1. 

Three informants in the South Atlantic States (at Beaufort and Chester, S. C., 
and Milledgeville, Ga.) use forms of the types hinny or hicker, where the /h-/ 
is retained but the following /w/ is lost. 

Map 3 shows that wharf, like whinny, occurs in only part of the Atlantic 
Seaboard area. In the Hudson Valley and Greater New York, the usual word is 
pier; in inland communities, away from navigable waters, where local experience 
with boating is confined to pleasure craft on rivers and small lakes, the words 
most usually recorded are dock and landing. 

Pronunciations of wharf without /h-/ are much more widely distributed than 
such pronunciations of the other words we have examined. In New England 
they occupy more of the coast and occur more frequently inland. They are 
found in New York State in the upper Susquehanna Valley and throughout 
Pennsylvania; and they predominate in West Virginia and in the South Atlantic 
States. The difference in distribution is most striking in Virginia and North 
Carolina; whereas whip, wheelbarrow, whetstone, and whinny rarely show loss of 
/h-/, wharf occurs without /h-/ almost everywhere in the South Atlantic States 
where it is recorded at all. 

The wider distribution of /w-/ in wharf may be explained by the social status 
of the word. Speakers who use the word most frequently are likely to know it as 
part of an occupational vocabulary dealing with the sea or with seaports; and 
inland speakers who acquire the word are most likely to acquire it from contacts 
with the sea and with seaports. Since the area in which /w-/ is most common 
in other words lies along the seacoast, it is not surprising that the seacoast pro- 
nunciation of a typical seacoast word should have been accepted rather far 
inland.* : 

Map 4 shows the word whoa, used as a cry to stop a horse. This has a still 
different distribution of the forms without /h-/. Whereas whip, wheelbarrow, whet- 
stone, whinny, and wharf generally have coastal forms with /w-/ and inland 
forms with /hw-/, the division for whoa is in terms of latitude rather than of 
distance from the coast. The isogloss marking the southern limit of /hw-/ in 


48 Possibly the loss of /h-/ in wharf began earlier in England, since two of the four earliest 
examples cited in the Oxford dictionary (including the earliest) lack the /h-/. On the basis 
of the New England evidence alone, Kurath labels wharf a ‘seashore term’ (Handbook 9); 
see fn. 36. The contrast between the distributions of /w-/ in wharf and in whip is, however, 
much more spectacular in the South than in New England. 
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whoa coincides with the line that Kurath has established as the southern limit 
of the Northern speech area, running roughly east and west across Pennsylvania 
on the latitude of the forks of the Susquehanna. South of that line /hw-/ occurs 
in whoa barely twenty times, and never predominates in any community. It is 
thus clear that /hw-/ in whoa is characteristically Northern. But even in the 
Northern area /hw-/ is not universal. In Maine, Vermont, central Massachusetts, 
the Adirondacks, eastern Ontario, and the Plymouth Colony area from Plym- 
outh to Cape Cod, the word very commonly has /w-/; this is the usual form, 
in fact, in the Hudson Valley and on all of Long Island except the eastern end. 

Beside /hw-/ and /w-/ in whoa, one also finds /ho-/, with retention of /h/ but 
loss of /w/. This form is most frequent in western Connecticut, in the New 
York metropolitan area, and along the South Atlantic coast from the head of 
Chesapeake Bay to the Neuse River. It also occurs sporadically in Massachusetts, 
upstate New York, and South Carolina.“ 

Of the major cultural foci along the Atlantic seaboard, only Boston has a 
majority of informants who pronounce whoa with /hw-/. However, all three 
forms—with /hw-, w-, h-/—are well established; and in view of the lessening 
importance of horse-drawn vehicles, the chances are that none of these terms 
will ever attain national currency at the expense of the others. 

Map 5 shows the pronunciations of the word humor. These also have a regional 
distribution of north against south. The forms with /h-/, however, occur both 
in a smaller territory and, in communities where they occur at all, more often 
alongside forms with /j-/. On the other hand, there is evidence that /hj-/ is 
being introduced in some of the eastern focal centers, probably through ortho- 
graphic influence. 

Areas in which humor always has /hj-/ are relatively small: most of the 
Connecticut Valley and the Lake Champlain watershed, plus scattered com- 
munities in eastern New England, western New York, eastern Ontario, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. In most of Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and the 
lower Hudson Valley, humor has only /j-/, as it has in Manhattan and most of 
Long Island; but Brooklyn and Queens, the Philadelphia, Boston, and Portland 
areas, and the Merrimack and Delaware Valleys show divided usage. In Penn- 
sylvania west of the Susquehanna and in the entire area south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, forms with /hj-/ are rare, occurring always alongside forms with /j-/ 
in the usage of the community and often (as with both occurrences in Georgia 
and one in West Virginia) in the usage of the same informant. It should be 
noted, however, that in many communities with divided usage—Portland, 
Boston, Providence, Springfield, New Haven, and the lower Delaware Valley— 
the forms with /hj-/ occur in the speech of the younger and more sophisticated 
informants. This suggests that we may see the /hj-/ type becoming more com- 
mon, perhaps as a spelling pronunciation encouraged by the public schools. 

A few occurrences of forms with /h-/ but without /j/ are recorded.*® A third 
of them occur in Vermont, and another third in upstate New York west of the 


’ 


49 See Kurath, Word geography 16, 66, Fig. 108. 
50 Instances in which the fieldworkers recorded a falling diphthong with an unrounded 
first element are included with /hju-/. 
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Genesee River, an area whose original settlers came predominantly from western 
New England.*! One Negro informant in coastal Georgia has initial /nj-/. The 
substitution of /nj/ for /j/ is a common feature of the speech of the Gullah 
Negroes.” 

4. Our examination of the Atlas materials from the Atlantic seaboard shows 
that the distribution of forms with /h-/ before /w, j/ is much more complex 
than previous investigations had indicated—that we must consider, in fact, not 
one pattern but four, of which two are complicated by the fact that the word in 

‘question does not occur in all parts of the area. It is also apparent that the dis- 
tribution is geographical rather than social. The question then arises how this 
distribution is to be explained. 

4.1. One is first tempted to examine the situation in the British Isles. In 
southern England today, speakers of the Received Standard favor /hj-/ in humor, 
as in all other words of its class, and consider the /j-/ pronunciation a little old- 
fashioned; but they prefer /w-/ in whip and consider /hw-/ characteristic of 
Scottish or American speech. The occurrence of /w-/ in whip, wheelbarrow, whet- 
stone, and whinny on the Atlantic seaboard, chiefly along the New England and 
Southern coast and in the hinterlands of New York City and Philadelphia, may 
be partially explained by the commercial and social ties between London and 
the American ports, but it is not the whole story: the Virginia piedmont, despite 
the economic, cultural, and social ties of the Virginia planters to London and 
the English university towns, uses /hw-/ in these words. 

4.2. Our present knowledge of British folk speech is likewise of little help. 
The only systematic investigation so far—52 interviews conducted in 1938 by 
Guy S. Lowman Jr., principal fieldworker of the American atlas—reveals that 
/h-/ is uniformly lost in southern England in all the words under examination.™ 
Wright’s English dialect grammar and dictionary show /hw-/ and /hj-/ only in 
Scotland and the northernmost communities of England; grammars of local dia- 
lects, including Wright’s grammar. of his own Yorkshire dialect, show consistent 
loss of /h-/. For Scotland and northern Ireland, as important as southern Eng- 
land for the study of American English, there is little information. 


51 In two Vermont communities, the fieldworker recorded music, beautiful, and puronn 
with /mu-, bu-/, with a diphthongal but fully rounded syllabic. 

5 Lorenzo D. Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah dialect 27, 243 (Chicago, 1949). 

53 Under direct questioning, one informant used /hw-/ in wheelbarrow and another did 
so in whetstone. Each of these, however, also offered conversational instances of the same 
word with /w-/. 

5 Wright, Eng. dial. gram. §240, reports that /hw-/ is preserved in the Shetlands and 
Orkneys, most of Scotland, Ireland, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, northern Yorkshire, and the Isle of Man; elsewhere in England it has become /w-/. 
See also Wright, An elementary historical New English grammar §284 (Oxford, 1924). 
Neither Wright’s grammar nor the English dialect dictionary (London, 1898-1905) includes 
whoa, whose pattern of distribution in the United States is markedly different from that of 
whip, wharf or whinny. 

E. Kruisinga, A grammar of the dialect of West Somerset §246, §315 (Bonn, 1905), finds 
humor with /j-/ in Somerset, whip and the like with /w-/. Occasionally what and when ap- 
pear with /h-/ and no /w/. 

Kékeritz, The phonology of the Suffolk dialect §223, reports that in Suffolk the phoneme 


‘ 
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4.3. There is always a temptation to ascribe a dialect pattern to the influence 
of a foreign-language group. The areas in which the loss of /h-/ before semi- 
vowels is most complete are the Hudson Valley and eastern Pennsylvania. Since 
neither German nor Dutch has initial clusters of the types /hw-, hj-/, one might 
ascribe the loss of /h-/ in these areas to the foreign-language substratum. But 
the most that one can validly say is that in communities with dialect mixture— 
and every community on the Atlantic seaboard must have spoken a mixed dia- 
lect from the beginning—Dutch and German speakers learning English would 
learn the forms without the initial clusters lacking in their native language. 
This explanation is supported by the rather high frequency of forms with /w-/ 
for /hw-/ in Middle Western cities with large groups of German, Italian, or 
Slavic immigrants. But it finds little support in South Carolina above tidewater 
between the Santee and the Savannah: here, even though the original 18th- 
century population was mostly German,** pronunciations of whip, wheelbarrow, 
whetstone, and whinny without /h-/ are exceptional. 

4.4. Perhaps the best—though only a partial—explanation of the differences 
in distribution is arrived at by considering the two clusters separately. It is 
apparent that /j-/ in humor is far more widely current in standard speech in the 
United States than in England, while for all words but wharf (for which the 
American pattern is explained by the economic and social backgrounds in which 
the word is used) and whoa (for which we have no British material except in 
Lowman’s unpublished records), /w-/ is more prevalent in England. Moreover, 
the judgment of lexicographers and other recent observers is that in England 
the prestigious forms are /hj-/ and /w-/, both of which are gaining under the 
influence of the prevailing London pronunciations. We may conclude that in 
England the /hj-/ in humor indicates a spelling pronunciation which has gained 
favor in the last century, while the spread of /w-/ in whip reflects the ascendancy 
of one dialectal type over another.” 

Studies in English historical phonology emphasize that the two clusters must 





/w/ has a voiceless allophone in the neighborhood of voiceless sounds; but there is no evi- 
dence of a phonemic contrast between the two kinds of [w]. 

55 The peculiarities of Charleston pronunciation have been attributed to the Huguenot 
settlement in the early 18th century. See Primer, The Huguenot element in Charleston’s 
pronunciation, PMLA 4.21444 (1889). Untrained observers have frequently asserted Negro 
influence to be responsible for those features of Southern white speech which are not found 
in their own dialects. For an evaluation see McDavid, The relationship of the speech of 
American Negroes to the speech of Whites, Am. speech 26.3-17 (1951); review of Turner, 
Africanisms in the Gullah dialect, Lg. 26.323-33 (1950). The subject of borrowing has been 
treated by Einar Haugen, The analysis of linguistic borrowing, Lg. 26.210-31 (1950) ; Prob- 
lems of bilingualism, Lingua 2.271-90 (1950). 

56 See R. L. Meriwether, The expansion of South Carolina 1729-1765 (Kinsport, Tenn., 
1940). 

5? Compare Jespersen’s statements: ‘Humour and hotel are now pronounced with [h] 
by some educated speakers, without [h] by others.’ (Mod. Eng. grammar 1.2.943.) /w-/ 
for historical /hw-/ ‘is not ... nowadays regarded as nearly so “bad” or “vulgar” as the 
omission of [h], and is, indeed, scarcely noticed by most people. In fact, a great many ‘‘good 
speakers” always pronounce [w] and look upon [hw] as harsh or dialectal. In some schools, 
however, especially girls’ schools, [hw] is latterly insisted on.’ (Ibid. 1.13.51.) Cf. Robertson, 
Development of modern English 242. 
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be considered separately. In the early 17th century, initial /h-/ was generally 
not pronounced in words of Romance derivation, presumably including humor.® 
During the 18th century, orthoépists increasingly insisted on the pronunciation 
of orthographic initial h in such words, but only Johnston’s Pronouncing and 
spelling dictionary (1764) listed humor as requiring /h/.*® Ellis reported the 
19th-century pronunciation of humor as generally lacking the /h/.® 

For words like whip, pronunciations without /h/ have apparently existed for 
over five centuries; it is generally agreed that they spread from the London area 
throughout southern England. Luick finds evidence for such pronunciations in 
the London dialect of about 1400." K6ékeritz cites 15th-century Suffolk spellings 
suggesting the loss of a phonemic contrast between initial /hw-/ and /w-/.® 
Wyld finds evidence for the change from /hw-/ to /w-/ in the correspondence 
of Queen Elizabeth.® It is first noticed as a phonological feature in Jones’s 
Practical phonographer (1701). In Johnston’s Pronouncing and spelling dic- 
tionary (1764), the loss of /h-/ in these words is reported as common. William 
Kenrick’s New dictionary of the English language (1773) and Perry’s Royal 
standard English dictionary (1778)® both indicate /w-/ in whine etc. In his 
work Propriety ascertained (1787), James Elphinston, a Scot, labels pronuncia- 
tions of whip and the like with /w-/ as bad practices noticed in England. Walker’s 
Pronouncing dictionary (1791) terms the loss of /h-/ in these words a London 
peculiarity.** Ellis calls attention to the fact that in the 19th century /hw-/ was 
retained in northern England but was not common in the south, where there 
seemed to be a definite trend toward /w-/, most evident in the London area.” 
In 1873, Henry Sweet suggests that the disappearance of the cluster /hw-/ will 
soon be complete.® Fifteen years later, however, he predicts that it may be re- 
stored as a spelling pronunciation®*8—a prediction which has not yet been ful- 


5° R. E. Zachrisson, The English pronunciation at Shakespeare’s time as taught by 
William Bullokar, Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Vetenskaps Samfundet i Uppsala 
22.6.107. Zachrisson’s word-lists do not suggest any loss of /h-/ in whip and the like. 

8° Jespersen, Mod. Eng. grammar 1.2.943. 

60 Ellis, REP 4.1145 (1875). 

6! Karl Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache 1.704, 753 (Leipzig 1921). 

6 Kékeritz, The phonology of the Suffolk dialect §370; especially significant are such 
hyperforms as where for were. See also Harold Whitehall, Some fifteenth-century spellings 
from the Nottingham Records, Essays and studies in English and comparative literature 
13.70 (Ann Arbor, 1935); H. C. Wyld, A history of modern colloquial English 311-2 (New 
York, 1920). Se 

63 Wyld, op.cit. 138-9, 180; A short history of English §286 (London, 1927). 

% Ellis, EEP 4.1050-5 (1875). 

‘5 Krapp, The English language in America 2.245-6. 

66 Jespersen, Mod. Eng. grammar 1.13.51. 

87 Ellis, EEP 1.188 (1869), 2.573,605 (1869), 4.1145 (1875). 

68 Henry Sweet, The history of English sounds, Trans. Phil. Soc. 525-6 (1873-4) : The loss 
of /h-/ in the Old English clusters /hr-, hl-, hn-, hw-/ ‘is at the present moment being carried 
out with the only remaining member of the group’—i.e. /hw-/. 

8 History of English sounds 268 = §917 (Oxford, 1888): ‘Toward the close of [the 18th 
century] ... [hw] began to be levelled under [w], and in the present cent. the change was 
carried out universally, even among those who still retained [h] as a mark of gentility. But 
of late years it has begun to be restored in Southern [British] educated speech, partly by 
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filled. By the turn of the century W. W. Skeat is able to report the change to 
/w-/ as accomplished in standard British English.”° 

Predictions concerning the extent of such a change are of course hazardous; 
but a series of observations by competent observers can indicate a trend, espe- 
cially if they take into account the cultural forces operating in favor of one or 
more of the competing forms. 

4.5. It is thus apparent that by the time of the American Revolution neither 
the restoration of /h-/ in humor as a spelling-pronunciation nor the simplifica- 
tion of /hw-/ to /w-/ had been carried out in the cultured speech of southern 
England. Consequently it is easy to understand both the overwhelming prefer- 
ence of American speakers for humor with /j-/, and the fact that the areas with 
/w-/ in whip, wheelbarrow, whetstone, and whinny center around the ports, where 
contact with England was longest maintained by the mercantile class. It is prob- 
able that the social prestige of British pronunciations—as among the older fam- 
ilies in Charleston and among some of the socially privileged groups in New 
York City—has kept the pronunciations with /w-/ in the status of cultured 
forms. It is likely, furthermore, that this status, rather than a foreign-language 
background, is responsible for the fact that these forms are city pronunciations; 
for it is known that socially prestigious speech forms often spread from city to 
city without affecting the intervening rural areas.’ That /w-/ is more widely 
distributed in wharf than in the other words of this group is satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the fact that wharf is associated with the coast: the pronunciation is 
usually acquired with the word itself by inland speakers through contacts with 
coastal people. Whip, wheelbarrow, and whetstone, on the other hand, designate 
objects typical of everyday life in any rural or small-town community. There is 
no reason for inland speakers to borrow the coastal pronunciation. 

The history of whoa is less adequately documented than that of any other 
word in this set. Though ho as an interjection dates from the 14th century, 
who(a) from the 15th, and woa from the 18th, the cry to stop an animal does 
not appear in literary citations before the 19th century; the OED citations of 
whoa, woa, and the dialectal variant way all appear between 1828 and 1850. Ho 
occurs much earlier, with citations from the Middle English period; but again 
the first citation as a cry to stop an animal is dated 1828. This is a typical word 
from the sphere of humble life; it would scarcely appear in literature before the 
era of romantic realism, and would not be influenced by orthographic traditions 
or the doctrine of correctness. As a consequence we can expect several variants 





the influence of the spelling, partly by that of Scotch and Irish pronunciation, so that in 
another generation it will probably be completely restored. It is now pronounced in un- 
strest words, where it was probably weakened into [w] in the period when it was a natural 
sound.’ 

70 W. W. Skeat, Influence of Anglo-French pronunciation upon modern English, Trans. 
Phil. Soc. 452 (1899-1902) : ‘It is in the South that [hw] has become a mere [w], whilst in 
the Northumbrian district it is still fairly maintained.’ 

71 Thus, in the South Carolina piedmont, urban informants—like the mercantile and 
plantation caste of the coastal plain, especially Charleston—generally lack the constric- 
tion of postvocalic /-r/ in barn and beard, though rural speakers often have it. See McDavid, 
Post-vocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: A social analysis, Am. speech 23.194-203 (1948). 
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to exist side by side in the dialects over a long period, and to enter the American 
colonies together.”* 

4.6. But even on this basis we cannot explain the fact that whoa occurs with 
/hw-/ only in the New England settlement area. We must recognize, to be sure, 
that dialect mixture has been the rule rather than the exception in all American 
communities from the beginning.”? Even though /w-/ did not completely replace 
/hw-/ in prestigious British speech till the end of the 19th century, forms with 
/w-/ were current in colonial New England and probably in the other colonies.” 
That the process of leveling out the original dialect mixture in New England 
should result in a preponderance of /hw-/ in whoa is no more surprising than 
that the same process should favor such characteristically Northern words as 
pail and swill.“ Systematic investigation of British dialects’® may provide the 
basis for more detailed conclusions; for the present we can only summarize the 
recorded facts. The methods of linguistic geography exemplified in the American 
atlas have generally confirmed the previous observations of competent scholars, 
and have provided us with a framework for interpreting these observations more 
accurately. 


71a See Kurath, Word geography 16, 41, 66, and Fig. 108. 

72 A. L. Davis and R. I. McDavid Jr., Northwestern Ohio: A transition area, Lg. 26.264— 
73 (1950). 

78 Anders Orbeck, Early New England pronunciation 9 (Ann Arbor, 1927). 

7 Kurath, Word geography 12, 13, 48, 56, Fig. 67. 

75 When we try to plot on a map of the British Isles what we learn from the English dialect 
dictionary about items that have a clearly defined regional distribution in the United States, 
we discover how exceedingly fragmentary our knowledge of British dialects actually is. 
Thus, of the many names current in this country for the earthworm, only eaceworm and 
angledog are recorded in the EDD. It is hoped that these gaps in our knowledge—of British 
phonology no less than of British vocabulary—will be filled by the dialect surveys now begun 
in England under the direction of Harold Orton of Leeds, and in Scotland under that of 
Angus McIntosh of Edinburgh. 











THE INFLUENCE OF SIDAMO ON THE ETHIOPIC LANGUAGES 
OF GURAGE 


Wo.r LEsLau 
Brandeis University 


The Semitic languages of Ethiopia! occupy a geographical domain in which 
Cushitic was and still is employed.? When the Semites of South Arabia conquered 
Ethiopia,* they imposed their Semitic language on this Cushitic domain. A stage 
of bilingualism followed, which still endures. The Cushitic group lost ground, 
most probably because of the political prestige of the conquering Semites, but 
not without exerting a great influence on the structure of the Semitic languages. 
In fact, the Semitic languages of Ethiopia are in some respects quite far removed 
from the typical Semitic pattern. Some of these differences are no doubt due to 
the internal development of Semitic in Ethiopia; others may be inherited from 
the Semitic group that came from South Arabia, concerning which we are not 
sufficiently informed; but many of them are certainly a result of Cushitic influ- 
ence. 

From a descriptive and geographical point of view the Ethiopic languages 
(as I will call the Semitic languages of Ethiopia) are divided into two groups: 
North Ethiopic and South Ethiopic. North Ethiopic includes Geez, Tigre, and 
Tigrinya; South Ethiopic includes Amharic, Argobba, Harari, Gafat, and Gurage. 
Geez is no longer spoken, but it remains as the language of the liturgy. The other 
languages are spoken (or were formerly spoken) in the following localities: 
Tigre in the Northern part of Eritrea, in the region of Keren (up to the border of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), in Massawa, and on the islands of Dahlak; Tigrinya 
in the northern part of Ethiopia and in Eritrea; Amharic in the central part of 


1 Part of the investigation of the South Ethiopic languages was carried on during my 
second trip to Ethiopia in 1950. The trip was made possible through a grant of the Social 
Science Research Council, to whom I wish to express my sincere thanks. 

2 Abbreviations of book titles: Brockelmann, Grundriss = C. Brockelmann, Grundriss 
der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1908-13); Cerulli = E. 
Cerulli, Studi etiopici, II: La lingua e la storia dei Sidamo (Rome, 1938); id., Harar = 
Studi etiopici, I: La lingua e la storia di Harar (Rome, 1936); Cohen, Etudes = Marcel 
Cohen, Etudes d’éthiopien méridional (Paris, 1939); id., Nouvelles études = Nouvelles 
études d’éthiopien méridional (Paris, 1939); id., Traité = Traité de langue amharique 
(Paris, 1936); Dillmann-Crichton = A. Dillmann, Ethiopic grammar, transl. by J. 
A. Crichton (London, 1907); Leslau, Doc. Gurage = W. Leslau, Ethiopic Documents: 
Gurage (New York, 1950); id., Doc. Tna. = Documents Tigrigna (Paris, 1941); id., In- 
fluence = The influence of Cushitic on the Semitic languages of Ethiopia, Word 1.59-82 
(1945) ; Moreno = M. M. Moreno, Manuale di Sidamo (Milano, 1940) ; id., Azione del Cusci- 
tico = L’Azione del cuscitico sul sistema morfologico delle lingue semitiche dell’Etiopia, 
Rassegna di studi etiopici 7.121-30 (1948); id., Burgi = Note di lingua burgi, Rivista degli 
studi orientali (RSO). 17.350-98 (1938). 

Names of languages are abbreviated as follows: A, Aymallal; Amh, Amharic; C, Chaha; 
E, E%a; Ed, Endegenh; En, Ennemor; G, Gogot; M, Muher; Ms, Masqan; §, Selti; 
W, Wolane; Z, Zway. 

*C. Conti Rossini, Storia d’Etopia 91 ff. (Bergamo, 1928). 
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Ethiopia and as the national language of the country; Argobba in the region 
of Ankober, north of Addis Ababa, and in the region south of Harar; Harari 
in the city of Harar; Gafat formerly in the southern part of Godjam, in the region 
of the Blue Nile, now used only by a few individuals. Gurage is a cluster of lan- 
guages spoken in the province of Gurage, southwest of Addis Ababa; it is divided 
into three main groups:* (a) Occidental Gurage, including Chaha, Eza (closely 
related to Chaha), Ennemor, Gyeto (closely related to Ennemor), Endegefi 
(near to Ennemor), Muher, Masqan, and Gogot; (b) Oriental Gurage, including 
Selti, Wolane, and the dialects spoken on the islands of Lake Zway; and (c) 
Northern Gurage, with Aymallal as the only representative. 

As for Cushitic, no satisfactory classification can be given as yet. Many of 
the Cushitic languages are not well enough known, and for only a few of them 
are there adequate grammatical descriptions. The tentative classification sub- 
mitted is that proposed by M. M. Moreno: (1) North Cushitic: Bedja; (2) Cen- 
tral Cushitic: Agau; (3) Oriental Cushitic: Saho-Afar, Somali, Galla, Burgi 
Sidamo (Burgi, Darasa, Kambatta, Alaba, Sidamo, Gudella or Hadiya, to which 
I would add Qabena), and various other languages (Konso, Geleba, etc.); (4) 
Occidental Cushitic: Ometo (including Kullo, Konta, Wollamo, Haruru, etc.), 
Gangero, Kaffa, Gimira-Magi. 

Some of the Cushitic languages certainly no longer show the same geographi- 
cal extension they did before their domain was shared by Semitic languages. 
In general, the Cushitic languages in the North Ethiopic domain of Geez, Tigre, 
and Tigrinya were Bedja, Agau, and Saho-Afar; in the domain of Amharic and 
certain other South Ethiopic languages they were Agau, Galla, and Sidamo; 
while the domain of Harari was most probably occupied by Sidamo and Somaili.® 
The North Ethiopic languages were less influenced by Cushitic, probably because 
the Semitic colonization was more concentrated in the North, and therefore less 
exposed to the linguistic influence of the conquered Cushites.” 

The problem of the influence of Cushitic on Ethiopic is an old one; details 
have been investigated by several scholars who dealt with Ethiopic.’ The present 
study treats mainly the influence of Sidamo on Gurage; but other Ethiopic and 
Cushitic languages are occasionally considered, when a Gurage or a Sidamo 
feature is found in one of the other Ethiopic languages. 

The population to which present-day Gurage belongs was originally a Sidamo 


‘ This division agrees with the one proposed by Cohen, Etudes 100 ff.; the details differ. 

5 Grammatica della lingua galla 19 (Milano, 1939); Oriente Moderno 1938.54. 

® Cohen, Etudes 45 ff. 

7 Conti Rossini, La langue des Kemant 39 (Vienna, 1912), thinks that the high plateau 
of Eritrea was occupied by the Kunama or Barya, peoples of non-Cushitic languages (see 


also RSO 1910.850). According to Cohen, Etudes 44, this explains the fact that North , 


Ethiopie (especially Geez) is the group least exposed to Cushitic influence. 

8 To cite only F. Praetorius, Beitrige zur Assyriologie 2.312 (1894); id., Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 43.317-26 (1889), 47.385-94 (1893) ; Cohen, Etudes 
44-6 and elsewhere; Cerulli, Harar 440-1 and elswhere. More recently, the present writer 
listed in Word 1.59-82 (1945) about thirty features in the domains of phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and vocabulary which show the influence of Cushitic on Ethiopic. M. M. Moreno 
in an article in Rassegna di studi etiopici 7.121-30 (1948), treated the effect of Cushitic on 
the morphological system of Ethiopic. 
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group from the South, at a time when the country was occupied by military 
colonies from Northern Ethiopia.* These colonies cut a wedge into the Sidamo 
province, and to this day the Sidamo have remained on nearly all the borders 
around the province of Gurage, the border villages being occupied at present 
by both Gurage and Sidamo. It is most probable that the linguistic domain of 
Sidamo was farther north than it is at present.!° This fact may explain various 
features in Amharic due to the influence of Sidamo. 

A criterion used in detecting the influence of Sidamo on Gurage or on any 
other Ethiopic language is the presence or absence of a given Gurage phenome- 
non in Ethiopic or in Semitic generally." 


1. STOP-ATTACK NASAL ?m AND STOP-RELEASED NASAL m, The Sidamo lan- 
guages have a labial m which we might call a stop-attack nasal. This sound is 
formed by beginning the lip closure before the voicing and the nasalization, so 
that the m is preceded by a short p. The sound is not described in the grammars 
of Sidamo by Cerulli and Moreno." I recorded it in the languages of Kambatta, 
Alaba, Gudella (or Hadiya), Tambaro, and Qabena, all belonging to the Sidamo 
group; thus, Kambatta tdé?me’t, Tambaro té?me, Alaba {d?miyo ‘affiance’; Kam- 
batta, Tambaro zara?ma, Alaba zuru?mat, Qabena zurw?mecéo ‘bridge’; Kam- 
batta ke?me’i, Tambaro ke?me, Alaba ke?me’o, Alaba ke?makko, Qabena ke?miyo 
‘be heavy’. 

This sound was taken over by the Gurage dialects of Endegefi and Ulbarag. 
It is used not only in Sidamo loanwords but also in Semitic words. In nearly all 
the examples ?m represents a geminated m of the other Gurage dialects. Thus 
Endegeifi g¥2?md ‘wooden head-support’, Chaha gimd, Eza g¥immd; hu?ma ‘heel’, 
Eiza kumma; sé?ma ‘hear’, Gurage sdém(m)a. Ulbarag zdéra?ma ‘bridge’, Selti 
zdramma, from Sidamo (see above); lo?me ‘goitre’, Selti lomme, Endegeti lomme’, 
where the Sidamo languages have m and mm (Kambatta lomiééu, Tombaro 
lomme, etc.) ; ha?micéo ‘root of the banana-like ensete plant’, Selti amiééo, Wolane 
ammicéo, from Sidamo; Ulbarag sa?md ‘kiss’, Ethiopic samd (root s‘m). 

In the dialect of Gyeto, and occasionally in Endegefi and Ennemor, the nasal 
m is a voiced stop-released m>. The sound is produced by holding the lip closure 
after the end of the nasalization. Thus Gyeto am*dd ‘ashes’, Gurage and Ethiopic 
in general amdd; sdém? ‘beeswax’, Gurage sim; ddém? ‘blood’, Semitic dim; am*d- 
naga ‘escape’, Ennemor abdndgd, Aymallal amalligdm; Endegefi gum’d ‘fog’, 
Amharic, Ennemor gum. I did not record the stop-released m® in the Sidamo 
group, but it belongs no doubt to the same group as the stop-attack ?m. 


® Conti Rossini, Etiopia e genti d’Etiopia 132-3 (Firenze, 1937). 
10 Conti Rossini, Studi su popolazioni dell’Etiopia 153-4 (offprint) ; RSO 11.115 (1926-8). 
11 The sources for Sidamo and Gurage are the following. For S1pamo, Cerulli and Moreno; 


for KamBatra, ALABA, TEMBARO, GUDELLA, QABENA, personal investigation in 1950; for’ 


GuraGE, C. Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue harari et les dialectes éthiopiens du Gourfghé 
(Paris, 1902) ; Cohen, Etudes; H. J. Polotsky, Etudes de grammaire gouragué, BSL 39.137-77 
(1938) ; and Leslau, Doc. Gurage. Most of my information on the Gurage dialects as well as 
on Argobba and Gafat comes from personal investigation during my stay in Ethiopia in 
1946-7 and in 1950. 

12 It might be that m (in the class of emphatics), cited by Cerulli 43, represents the sound 
described here. 
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2. STOP-ATTACK m AND STOP-ATTACK I (‘n, ‘l). The Sidamo languages have 
also a stop-attack n and J. (Often, instead of the stop of ¢, I have heard an un- 
released g ottal stop.)!* Some examples: Kambatta di‘ne’i, Tambaro di'ne, Alaba, 
Qabena di'niyo ‘be lame’; Kambatta, Alaba ma‘nata; ‘bed’; Kambatta ba‘nmora 
‘bull’; Kambatta osd‘le’t, Tambaro osd‘le, Alaba osd‘lyo “laugh’; Qabena {ile‘luta 
‘hawk’; Alaba fa‘ld¢u, Qabena fa‘lecuta ‘goat’. 

The stop-attack n was taken over by the Gurage dialect of Endegefi, and occa- 
sionally by that of Ulbarag and Gyeto. The stop-attack / is found in the dialects 
of Ulbarag, Gyeto, and Endegefi. These sounds are used not only in Sidamo 
loanwords, but also in words of Semitic origin. Some Endegefi examples for ‘n: 
dé'na, Gudella déna-kko ‘climb (of the male animal on the female)’; sé‘na, Chaha 
sdnam, Ennemor sdnnam ‘arrive’; ka'nd, Chaha kand, Eza kannd ‘arm’; za‘nd, 
Chaha zand, Eza zanna ‘cereal’; bé‘na, Chaha banam, Eza bénnam, root bl‘ ‘eat’; 
Ulbarag gi'na, Selti gina ‘heel’; Gyeto an'na Endegefi ha‘namo, Chaha annam 
‘all’. Some examples for ‘: Ulbarag fo‘la, Selti, Wolane folla, Harari folla ‘ani- 
mal’s hump’; Ulbarag gulgu‘la, Selti gulgulla ‘clod of earth’; Gyeto ela, Endegefi 
ela, Chaha ellam, Ennemor el’a ‘covet’, probably from Sidamo (Qabena hel’ac¢o) ; 
Endegeii ma‘lanéd ‘mare’, from Qabena mé‘lanéuta. 

3. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED AND SIMPLE PHONEMES. The Semitic 
‘emphatic’ phonemes are glottalized in Ethiopic. For Sidamo, Cerulli (47) ob- 
serves that q is farther front than the corresponding phoneme in Amharic, and 
therefore interchanges with k.* The alternation q: k is also observed in the Gurage 
dialects. In some of the examples, the alternation can be explained as dissimila- 
tion with another emphatic in the root (as gt becoming k{), but in most of the 
examples it is independent of the neighboring phonemes. Examples: C krdtam 
‘carry on the arm’, E krdtiam, M kandttam, En grania, Gt grata, A gandttam, W 
gandce; Amh qura ‘crow’, MGA qurd, S W quri, C kvird, E kurd, Gt Ed kira, 
H kurra; Amh gdn ‘day’, GA gdnd, En gard, C E Gt kadrd, M Ms kénd; Amh 
ganca ‘fiber’, Gurage gaéa; Ed ke’d;!5 C kdpam ‘fold’, E M G kabbam, Ms kabba, 
En Gt gdpa, Ed géppa’a, S W Z qabaé; Amh andkkdsd ‘to lame’, C naégaésém, Ms 
niqqvisd, G anekkasim; C dkadsdm, E dékkdsdm, En ekvasd, Gt ekkadsd, M Gkkdsdm, 
Ms ekkdsd, G ekkdsim, A iqqdsdm ‘to last’; Amh gatdl ‘leaf’, C E Gt gatdr (of 
the ensete plant), M gate, Ms G A gatdl, S W quidl, Ed En ka’dr;!* Amh got ‘loft’, 
En Gt q’atd, Ed S W got, A gotdé, CE M Ms kvaté;” C EM wénké ‘monkey’, 
En Gt G wanqg*é, Ed wengd, A waqayd, Gafat wencd;* Amh gdf ‘right’, En gdfid, 
Ed gaé'nd, G A qdfitid, S W Z qavit, C Gt kénd, E Ms kdénndé; Amh fers faga ‘rub 
the teeth’, Gt San faqa, W Z (a)san fagd, En San fa’é, CE M san f°dkdm, Ms san 
frakd, A san faké; Amh kaébbabé ‘surround’, C képdbém, M E kabbdébém, En Gt 


18 As in the case of the preceding sound, ‘n and ‘1 were not noted by Cerulli and Mor- 
eno. Possibly the sound n, cited by Cerulli 43, represents ‘n. 

14 Cerulli gives several examples of this alternation; add Alaba gdqit&éo ‘few’ : Qabena 
kakiééo. 
16 For & :’, see §4.- 
16 For ¢:’, see §4. 
17 Note also the alternation ¢ : t (see §3). 
18 For q : , see Cohen, Etudes 396. 
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kaépdbd, Ed kebbdébdé, Ms habbaba,* G A kabbabém, Z kdbabé, S gebdébd and 
kebdbd, W qebabd. 

The.alternation { :¢ seems to be rare in the Sidamo group. Note Sidamo ujta 
‘fence’ : Hadiya wotd (Cerulli 193), and Sidamo futta ‘cotton’ : Hadiya futé 
(Cerulli 200). The language of Gangero, regarded by Cerulli as belonging to the 
group of Septentrional Sidama, also shows the alternation {¢ : ¢.2° Following the 
pattern of the alternation gq :k, the Gurage dialects also have the alternation 
t:¢. Examples: Amh (dfatiafad ‘applaud’, M dg tdffam, S W tafa{dfad, En ’dfa, 
C tafam, E taéffam, Gt tdéfa, Ms téffa; Amh Softa ‘brigand’,,-M MsG AZ W Bafta, 
C E En Gt Ed %ofta, in the Sidamo group also with t; C E sdntdém ‘cauterize’, 
En Gt sdnté, M sdrrdtém, sdllatim; Amh wdttdrd ‘distend’, Ed wdt{jdrd, A 
wattérdm, C wdtéirdém, EMG wattérém, Ms wettdrd, Gafat wittdrd; Amh tat 
‘finger’, En atebé, Gt ataybd, Ed ate, MsG atebdt, A atabdt, S W Z anjabit, C 
atebd, E atebaét; S tumt ‘fist’, but ep. Kambatta tuntumuta, Gudella tontomma; 
Amh tamd ‘flavor’, afatamd, AG camém, SWZ ¢amd, En e’emd,” C E Ms 
tamdm, Gt tam’d, Ms tamd. 

4. ALTERNATION BETWEEN GLOTTALIZED CONSONANTS AND GLOTTAL STOP. 
In the Sidamo group of languages as in Cushitic generally, the glottalized conso- 
nants occasionally become glottal stops. In the domain of Ethiopic, Amharic 
of the province of Shoa has the same feature; Cohen suspects here an influence 
of Sidamo.” In Sidamo not only g can become a glottal stop, but also other 
glottalized consonants, as illustrated by Cerulli (50).% In Gurage, the change of 
q to a glottal stop is found in many dialects;* to judge from the material at 
hand, it occurs in Ennemor, Endegefi, Gogot, Wolane, Aymallal, and perhaps 
Muher. But ¢ and é become a glottal stop only in Ennemor, Endegefi, and 
Gyeto—dialects belonging to the same group.” Examples of g > glottal stop: 
Amh tdgdbbdlé ‘accept’, C and other dialects with g, En te’epdrd, Ed ta’eppdard, 
G td’ebbeém; Amh gdbba ‘anoint’, En ‘dpa, Ed ’déppa’a, other dialects with q; 
Ambh agaf ‘armful’, C angdfat, En u’umfad;?* Amh ndqqga ‘awake’, S ndgad, W na’d; 
A déagot ‘belt’ and dé’ot; Amh bagela ‘bean’, G ba’ela, W ba’ella;” M lag ‘big’, Ed 
En nu’, G la’; E q*amma ‘be sick’, En ’emd, another root in C ag*é, Ed e’d. Ex- 
amples of initial and medial ¢ > glottal stop :8 Amh (dfattdfa ‘applaud’, S tifatafa, 

19 k is weakened toh. 

20 Studi etiopici 3.3. 

1 For ¢, &:’, see §4. 

22 Nouvelles études 40-1. 

23 In Gangero, too, q é d become a glottal stop (Cerulli, Studi etiopici 3.8). 


24 The same phenomenon occurs in some Arabic dialects, but it is independent of the 
Ethiopic facts. 


26 Conti Rossini, Oriente Moderno 28.113-4 (1948), reports on the basis of E. Rossi’s | 


documents that Tigre of the islands of Dahlak shows the loss of s and é, and cites the ex- 
amples ’ahay ‘sun’ for sahay, ewo ‘salt’ for sewa, ifir ‘nail’ for éafar, ete. What we probably 
have here is the change of s, ¢ to a glottal stop, rather than actual loss. The Tigre phenome- 
non would be independent of the one in Ennemor-Endegen-Gyeto. 

26 For d of Ennemor representing ¢ of the other Ethiopic languages, see Leslau, Word 
5.273 (1949). 

27 Amharic has also ba’ela (Cohen, Nouvelles études 41). 

28 For some examples of the change of t, é to the glottal stop in Harari, see Cerulli, Harar 
§6. Cerulli also considers a Sidamo influence. 
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En ’défé; Amh atant ‘bone’, C atam, En a’am; Amh fafar ‘claw’, C tafar, En ’amfar; 
Amh métjta ‘come’, A mdtjam, En Ed ma’a; Amh fattdrd ‘create’, En fa’drd; 
Amh watta ‘go out, cross’, G wdta, Ed wa’a; Amh {dffa ‘disappear’, M {tdffam, 
Ed Gt ’défa; Amh fat{dnd ‘be fast’, C afaétdrdm, En afd’drd, Ed affa’end; Amh 
tdbbdbaé ‘be narrow’, C {dpdbim, Ed ’epdpad; C tépam ‘to skin’, En ’dpa; 
Amh waté ‘swallow’, C watém, En Ed wa’d. Examples of é > glottal stop: C 
acdm ‘close’, En Ed e’é (root hsw); Amh gaéa ‘fiber’, Gurage ganéa, Ed ke’d;? 
Amh faééd ‘grind’, C facéém, En Ed fe’dém; C ¢aza ‘medicament’, Ed ’uzé; C En 
amfaéa ‘nasal mucus’, Ed ’amfe’a, Amh naft; C déd ‘tree’, En e’dé, Ed yd’d. ~ 

5. WEAKENING OF b TO w AND ZERO. The Gurage dialects in several examples 
show weakening of b to w and zero,®° mostly in medial and final position, seldom 
in initial position. Examples:*! Amh sdb ‘animal fat’, Harari sébah, M Ms C stiwd; 
C gdkdabat ‘animal’s chest’, En gékdbdd, Ed gakkdd; M wado ‘bad’, S udo, Z baddu, 
from Galla; Amh C E M Ms nab ‘bee’, En Gt nab, Ed naw; M S W Z tub ‘breast’, 
E taw, C E Gt Ed tu, Amh also {u-t; C E gab ‘butter’, Amh gabe, Ed ’aw, Argobba 
also gawt; C E wdsabat ‘comb’, En wdsdbdd, Ed wdssad, from the Ethiopic root 
sbsb ‘gather (i.e. hair)’; Geez habo ‘dew’, C E En Gt awa, Ed M awd; C abvat 
‘roundworm’, MG A dbabut, E awawat, Ed dwawat, M abawat; A assdbo ‘salt’, 
S W asdbo, M G assdbdé, Ms E asso, C Gt aso; CE En Gt M {ab ‘tribe’, Ed taw; 
M MsG A arob ‘Wednesday’, E dréw, C En Gt dro; M MsG A anguba ‘whey’, 
CE En Gt anguwa, perhaps also Amh ag”at, S uggat, W ug”at. This weakening 
probably occurred under the influence of the Sidamo group (Cerulli 48-9). 

6. ABSENCE OF / IN THE CHAHA GROUP. One of the characteristic features of 
the Chaha group (that is of Chaha, Eza, Ennemor, Gyeto, and Endegeii) is 
the absence of 1, which is replaced, according to its position, by n or r.* The 
Cushitic language which might have influenced the Chaha group in this respect 
is Gangero,® where initial | also becomes n. Gangero has J, it is true, in medial 
and final position; but most often it alternates with r and n, as it does in the 
Chaha group. 

7. EXPRESSION OF THE FEMININE. The North Ethiopic languages of Geez, 
Tigre, and Tigrinya, as well as Harari in the South, express the feminine by the 
addition of the Semitic morpheme -t: kdfati ‘he who opens’ : fem. kdfati-t.¥ 
Gurage and the other South Ethiopic languages no longer use -t consistently to 
express the feminine. Thus, Chaha nag ‘big’ is used for both masculine and 
feminine; the gender is reflected in syntactic relations with verbs and pronouns. 
The absence of a formal distinction in the gender reflects the situation of Sidamo. 
‘L’aggettivo non suole distinguere il genere, tranne in casi poco frequenti’ 


29 For g : k, see §3. 

30 On the alteration of 6 in Amharic, see Coben, Etudes 384 ff. 

1 In the comparisons, not all the Gurage dialects are mentioned, nor are the etymologies 
given. 

% Polotsky, BSL 39.140 ff. (1938); Leslau, Doc. Gurage 13. For some examples with / 
in Chaha, see ibid. §1.4. 

33 Cerulli, Studi etiopici 3, pp. 3, 4. Cerulli, ibid., 94, classes Gangero in Septentrional Si- 
damo, whereas Moreno, RSO 17.397 (1938), classes it with the language of Omo. 

* Archaic features in South Ethiopic, JAOS 71.219 (1951). 
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(Moreno 30).** (For the expression of the feminine with words denoting sex, see 
Influence §9.) 

In this connection an interesting feminine formation of North Ethiopic should 
be mentioned. In Geez and Tigre, adjectives of the type qdtzl, qdttil form the 
feminine qdttal, with change of the masculine 7 to a in the feminine (and gemina- 
tion of the 2nd radical).** Thus, Geez tdbib ‘sage’ : fem. tébbab; haddis ‘new’ : 
haddas; Tigre rdqigq ‘delicate’ : rdqgaq; sdllim ‘dark’ : séllam.” Tigrinya seems 
to use the feminine qdttal for the masculine qdttil only; thus, rdgqig ‘delicate’ : 
fem. rdgqqaq,* sdllim ‘dark’ : fem. sdllam.** No other Semitic language shows this 
formation in a consistent way; for the North Ethiopic feminine, various explana- 
tions have been proposed.*° It is not impossible that the form qdt(t)al represents 
an archaic feminine formation of Semitic;' but the consistent change of the 
masculine z to the feminine a (in the forms qdtil; gdattil) was no doubt favored 
by Agau,* which has, among other formations, the feminine a as opposed to 
the masculine 7: dagt ‘poor’: fem. dagd; dimmi ‘red’ : dimma; dagdagi ‘weak’ : 
dagdaga; kulkulé ‘puppy’ : kulkuld. 

8. FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. The Occidental Gurage dialects (Chaha, En- 
nemor, Muher, Gogot, Masqan) have no mark for the plural; thus, férdz means 
both ‘horse’ and ‘horses’. The number of the noun is indicated in the verb. This 
reflects the situation of Sidamo, as described by Cerulli 119: ‘Nella lingua odierna 
no si trova usata alcuna speciale formazione per il plurale dei nomi.’ The same is 
true of the Sidamo dialect of Burgi and of Southern Galla (Moreno, Burgi 354). 

In Sidamo the situation is not clear. Moreno 24 (as opposed to Cerulli) gives 
various forms for the plural; one of them repeats the last radical: lembéle ‘pigeon’ : 
pl. lembélila. The Oriental Gurage dialects (Selti, Wolane, Zway) and Aymallal 
also use the same device:* Selti ¢ulo ‘baby’ : pl. ¢ulalo, gamela ‘camel’ : gamelalo; 


*5 This is not the case in all the Sidamo languages. Kambatta expresses the feminine 
by the suffixed morpheme -t. : 

86 Dillmann-Crichton 279 ff.; for the geminated 2d radical in Geez, see E. Mittwoch, Die 
traditionelle Aussprache des Athiopischen 27, 28 (Berlin, 1926). 

7 Leslau, JAOS 65.182 (1945). 

38 Note that in Tigre the form is rdqigq (with simple q). 

° Leslau, Doc. Tna §38. My documents give only the form gdttal for the masculine qat- 
til, with a geminated 2d radical. This is not in agreement with P. Mauro da Leonessa, Gram- 
matica analitica della lingua tigray 57 (Rome, 1928), who gives a masculine form qdtil and 
feminine gdtal, both with a simple 2d radical. In view of Tigre and the traditional pronun- 
ciation of Geez, the form is probably qdttal. As for the masculine adjectives given by Mauro 
da Leonessa, mdrir ‘bitter’ agrees with Franceso da Bassano, Vocabolario tigray-italiano 
82 (Rome, 1918), whereas the adjective for ‘red’ gdyah is given as gdyyah (with geminated y) 
in Bassano, ibid. 275. 


‘0 Praetorius, Amharische Sprache 148 (with references); E. Kénig, Neue Studien zur . 


Schrift, Aussprache, und allgemeine Formenlehre des Athiopischen 87-8 (Leipzig, 1877), 
considers the formation archaic; Dillmann-Crichton 279 explains it by ‘interpolation’ of 
the feminine ending a into the root; Brockelmann, Grundriss 1.345, 349. 

“1 Brockelmann, ibid. 345. 

* Agau is the ‘substratum’ language in the domain of Geez, Tigre, and Tigrinya. 

43 In the Occidental group, Gogot alone seems to use the repetition of the last radical; 
cf. bora ‘ox’ : pl. borard; dmar ‘donkey’ : dmarard. Tigrinya and Amharic also occasionally 
use the repetition of the last radical for the expression of the plural; cf. Tigrinya komorot : 
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Wolane wagi ‘elder brother’ : wagigo; Zway wolla ‘neighbor’ : wollalu, amara 
‘bird of prey’ : amararu; Aymallal dmar ‘donkey’ : dmarard, buéalla ‘dog’ : bu- 
callalad. (For the formation of the Ethiopic plural by repeating a radical other than 
the last, see Influence §10.) 

9. COMPLEMENT OF MEASURE AND WEIGHT. Possession is expressed in South 
Ethiopic by the position determinant-determined, the determinant being pre- 
ceded by an element of possession. The structure of Amharic yd-nagus bet ‘the 
house of the king, the king’s house’, lit. ‘of-the-king house’ is found in all the 
South Ethiopic languages (except Harari)“ and in Tigre. 

Opposed to this construction, a complement of measure and weight is expressed 
by the position determined—determinant; the particle of the complement (yd-) 
is absent. The sentence ‘four glasses of {dlla-beer’ is expressed in Aymallal by 
ardt bar¢ago sakdr, in Selti by arattd baréago tdlla, in Wolane by arat baréago tdlla, 
lit. ‘four glasses beer’. According to South Ethiopic syntax, we should expect 
‘four of-beer glasses’. It may be possible to regard the measure or weight as de- 
terminant; this would explain its position before the measured or weighed object. 
Whatever the interpretation of the structure may be, the same order occurs in 
Sidamo: gambaicééu wa ‘pitcher beer’ (Moreno 87).*® 

10. PossEssIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. The meanings ‘my’, ‘thy’, ‘his’, etc. are nor- 
mally expressed in the Ethiopic languages by suffixed pronouns added to the 
noun: bet-kd ‘thy house’. In the South Ethiopic languages and in Tigrinya these 
meanings can also be expressed by the element of possession preceding the sub- 
ject personal pronouns: Tigrinya nay nassom gdza ‘their house’, lit. ‘of they house’; 
Ennemor dkuda bid ‘his house’, lit. ‘of-he house’; Aymallal yddahd zémmi ‘thy 
brother’, lit. of-thou brother’; Amharic yantd bet ‘thy house’, from yd-antd bet, 
lit. ‘of-thou house’. 

The prototype of the Ethiopic construction was no doubt the Cushitic group; 
cf. Sidamo ninke dma ‘our mother’, lit. ‘we mother’ (Moreno 35). The other 
Semitic languages, especially the modern languages, occasionally use the same 
construction. It is of particular interest to note that modern South Arabic (Mehri, 
Shauri, Sogotri) agrees in this respect with modern Ethiopic.*® 

11. Reriexive. The reflexive can be expressed in the Semitic languages by 
nouns meaning ‘soul, hand, eye, etc.’ with suffixed pronouns.“ Ethiopic also uses 
such nouns for this meaning; cf. Amharic ane ras%’e amdtalldyh ‘I shall come 
myself’, lit. ‘I my-head I-shall-come’. 

Most of the Gurage languages express the reflexive by gdg ‘body’ with suffixed 
pronouns; cf. Selti ahe gdgge amdéay ‘I shall come myself’, lit. ‘I my-body I-shall- 





komoraru ‘onorario del prete o del fabbro ferraio’ (Mauro da Leonessa, Grammatica anali- 
tica 47); Amharic wdndam : wdndamamoé ‘brother’. On the plural, see also Moreno, Azione 
del Cuscitico 124. 

“ Harari expresses appurtenance by the order determinant-determined without any par- 
ticle: tay basar ‘the meat of the mutton’, lit. ‘mutton meat’. For the position of determinant 
before determined, see Leslau, Influence §26.3. 

48 Sidamo expresses appurtenance by the order determinant-determined without any 
particle: handé anni ‘the owner of the oxen’, lit. ‘oxen owner’ (Moreno 27). 

46 Brockelmann, Grundriss 2.257. 
47 Brockelmann, ibid. 2.228, 327. 
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come’; bdgdg-ké gurade qatdle ‘he killed him with his own sword’, lit. ‘with him- 
self (= his body) sword he-killed-him’. The use of ‘body’ for this purpose is 
taken from Sidamo, where the expression is biso (Moreno 38). 

12. NuMERALS. Semitic, including most of the Ethiopic languages, expresses 
the tens by an ending (mostly of the plural) added to the unit; cf. Geez ‘arba‘tu 
‘four’ : ’arba‘a ‘forty’; Amharic ammast ‘five’ : amsa ‘fifty’. The Gurage dialects 
of Aymallal and Gogot, as well as Argobba and Harari, form the.tens by com- 
pounding a unit with the numeral ‘ten’; cf. Aymallal salasa or sost assar ‘thirty’, 
lit. ‘three tens’; Gogot arba or arbat assar ‘forty’, lit. ‘four tens’; Argobba saddast 
assar ‘sixty’, lit. ‘six tens’; Harari kamsin (Arabic form) or hammast assir ‘fifty’, 
lit. ‘five tens’. In Geez, only the expression for ‘thousand’ is formed in this way: 
‘asdrtu ma’at, lit. ‘ten hundreds’. 

This manner of expressing the tens is probably taken from Cushitic. In Sidamo, 
‘fifty’ is ontétonnéte, lit. ‘five tens’; ‘sixty’ is létonnéte, lit. ‘six tens’ (Cerulli 148). 
Since modern South Arabic forms tens in the same way (Sogqotri Sele ‘esarhen 
‘thirty’, lit. ‘three tens’), one may ask whether Cushitic has not rather taken 
this use from the Semitic languages of Ethiopia. 

13. CoPpULA AND VERB OF EXISTENCE. The Semitic languages rarely have two 
different forms for the copula or verb of quality (‘He is big’) and for the verb 
of existence (‘He 7s in the house’). Either the copula is not expressed at all (thus 
‘He big’ for ‘He is big’), or else the same form serves in both uses.5° The modern 
languages of Ethiopia, on the other hand, have two distinct forms for the copula 
and the verb of existence. For the copula see §14. The verb of existence is the 
root hlw ‘to be’:*! Geez hallo, Tigre halla, Tigrinya ’allo, Amharic alldé,* Harari 
hal, Selti-Wolane ald, Zway alo. The root of Gafat yant, Chaha ndrd, Muher 
nino, Masqan ndnd, Ennemor and, Gogot ino may be derived from the same 
root, or may represent a verbalized element -n-.54* 

The existence of two distinct forms in this range is probably due to the influ- 
ence of Cushitic. Sidamo has te, -ho, and other elements for the copula (see §14), 
and -no for the verb of existence (Moreno 64-5); Burgi has ka (or da, na) and 

48 See also Moreno, Appunti sulla lingua darasa, Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei 1937. 215. 

4° Leslau, JAOS 63.7 (1943). 

50 Cohen, Le systéme verbal sémitique 75-138 (Paris, 1924). 

51 There is also an impersonal ‘there is’: Geez bo, Tigre bu, both containing the preposi- 
tion 6 ‘in’. nie 

52 Geez alone has hallo as full verb with all the tenses and a causative ’a-halldwd. The 
other languages have only the form of the perfect with the meaning of the present ‘he is’. 


53 In Amharic the copula ndw can also occasionally express existence: anve babetve nan 
‘I am in my house’. 


54 Cohen, Etudes 150, connects Muher ndnd with Chaha ndré and derives nara from nbr. ° 


The derivation of Chaha nara from Ethiopic nbr might be possible (in fact, the form ydn- 
bar is used for the jussive; but this may be a suppletive form). Since there is b-and ‘he was’, 
y-ané ‘who is’, t-and ‘while he is’ (all connected with alld ‘to be’), and since Ennemor has 
ané and Gogot ino, one is tempted to connect Chaha ndérd, Muher ndno, and Masqan ndénd 
with alld plus a prefixed element n. Polotsky, JAOS 69.41 (1949), also doubts the connection 
of Chaha ndré with nbr. 

5 For the verb of existence in the negative or in tenses other than the present, other 
élements are used. . 
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yed (Moreno, Burgi 366); Galla has -da and gira (Moreno, Grammatica elemen- 
tare della lingua galla 80-1). Note also that the verb hlw has the endings of the 
perfect and the meaning of the present, and that the same is true of Sidamo no 
(Moreno 65). 

14. Copuxa In Zway. The meaning of the copula is expressed in the Ethiopic 
languages by various elements: by the subject personal pronoun (mostly of the 
3d person) in Geez,** by ’ay- with the nominal suffixed pronouns in Tigrinya, by 
t- with the suffixed pronouns of the 3d masc.-fem. sg. pl. in Tigre,®* by inéa- or t- 
with verbal endings in Harari, and by n- with verbal endings or with suffixed 
pronouns in all the other South Ethiopic languages.*’ In these languages the 
person is always expressed by the endings of the copula; cf. Muher aka gallaf 
anké ‘thou art tall’ (lit. ‘thou tall thou-art’), but and gdllaf ank” ‘I am tall’ (lit. 
‘I tall I-am’). The only Gurage language which has an invariable copula for all 
persons, genders, and numbers is Zway. The form here is -u, e.g. dya dimam u 
‘I am rich,’ até démam u ‘thou art rich’, ut dimam wu ‘he is rich’. The same situa- 
tion obtains in Sidamo and Kambatta; cf. Sidamo ani low6-ti ‘I am big’ (copula 
-te/-ti), ati lowé-ti ‘thou art big’ (Moreno 64, Cerulli 96), Kambatta an gaw-a 
‘I am small’ (copula -a), at gaw-a ‘thou art small’. It is interesting to note that 
another form of the copula in Sidamo is -ho, becoming -o, -u. One might suggest 
that the Zway copula was perhaps influenced by the Sidamo group not only in 
function but also in form. Note further that the Chaha and Masgqan copula is 
-u for the 3d masc. sg.,°® though in the other persons it is n- (see above). 

The meaning ‘is not’ is expressed in the Ethiopic languages by the negative of 
the verb kond ‘to become’; cf. Gogot ka gallaf ank’dnd ‘he is not big’, and gdllaf 
ank»dnk ‘I am not big’. The Gurage dialect of Zway uses the same device: ayd 
démam alhanu ‘I am not rich’, ut dimam ayhanu ‘he is not rich’. Zway can express 
the same meaning by prefixing a negative element anku to the predicate complex 
(adjective + copula), e.g. dya anku démam u ‘I am not rich’ (dya démam u ‘I 
am rich’), ut anku démam u ‘he is not rich’.*° Here again the procedure is taken 
from Sidamo, where the negative di- is placed before the predicative complex: 
ani di-low6-ti ‘I am not big’ (Moreno 64, Cerulli 98). 

15. ‘To possEss’. The meaning ‘to possess’ is expressed in Semitic by various 
prepositions with suffixed pronouns, e.g. Hebrew /-% ‘I have’, lit. ‘to me (is)’,® 
Arabic ma‘-t ‘I have’, lit. ‘with me (is)’. Geez and Tigre make a similar use of 
prepositions, e.g. Geez lo-tu ‘he has’, lit. ‘to him (is)’, ba-nd ‘we have’, lit. ‘in us 

65 Dillmann-Crichton 497 ff. 

56 Leslau, JAOS 65.193 (1945). 

8? The copula of Gogot will illustrate the form. Sg. 3d masc. (a)n, fem. na; 2d masc. 
nahd, fem. naz; 1st com. ndyh. Pl. 3d masc. ndm”, fem. ndéma; 2d masc. ndham”, fem. ndhma; 
Ist com. ndnd. 

88 Geez occasionally uses the subject personal pronoun of the 3d person for all persons, 
but only in the singular; the pronoun of the plural is used for the plural. 

5® Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue harari 101, connects it with Tigrinya ‘ayyu. 

6° Tigrinya also uses the negation ‘ay- preceding the predicate complex: ‘ay-haddis 
‘ayyu ‘he is not new’; but the copula ’ayyu changes in accordance with the person to be ex- 
pressed: ’ayya ‘she is’, ’aka ‘thou art’, and so on. Occasionally, the negation ’i- is also used 


in Tigre: ’i-wdlye ‘(he is) not my son’; in this case the sentence is a nominal one. 
*1 The element yeS ‘there is’ is optional; thus, li or ye li ‘I have’. 


2 I ACE IS RNR IG a ANH ETI NRE ADT Naha aNNR aaa It STS OnE : 
i na nto NO ast apres ; 
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(is)’;** Tigre ba-ka ‘thou hast’. Tigre also uses in this meaning the verb of exist- 
ence halla ‘to be’ followed by the preposition ’al with suffixed pronouns (halla 
‘alka ‘thou hast’, lit. ‘there is to thee’).® 

Gurage and the other Ethiopic languages express possession by the verb of 
existence ‘to be, there is’ (see §13) with object suffix pronouns, e.g. Muher ndnd- 
nnat ‘he has’, ndénd-nnako ‘thou hast’, ndnd-no ‘we have’ (from nédno ‘there is’). 
The verb ‘to be, there is’ with object suffix pronouns is also used in Sidamo for 
the expression of the possession (Moreno 66, Cerulli 99). 

16. THE NEGATIVE PERFECT IN ENNEMOR. The negative perfect is formed in 
the Ethiopic languages by a morpheme prefixed or suffixed (or both) to the verb." 
These morphemes are Geez, Tigre ’i-, Tigrinya ‘ay—n, Amh. Harari, Gafat, 
al—m, Argobba al—uz after consonant, -y after vowel,®® Aymallal, Selti-Wolane- 
Zway al-, Chaha-Muher-Gogot-Masqan an-; all of these go back to Semitic and 
Ethiopic elements. The Gurage dialect of Ennemor uses the prefixed morpheme 
an- and the peculiar suffixed element -da or -ia (after an original long vowel). 
The negative perfect in this language is: 


Sg. 3d masc. an-kdfatd-da Pl. an-kaf“dcawa-ta 


3d fem. an-kdfata-ca** an-kdfdca-ta 

2d masc. an-kdafatkd-da an-kdfatk’a-ta 
2d fem. an-kafatia” an-kdfatka-ta 
Ist com. an-kafatkva® an-kdfdtnd-da 


The suffixed element -da has no Semitic explanation. It may be taken from the 
Sidamo negative prefix di- used with the perfect and imperfect: di-hun-ino ‘he 
did not finish’ (Moreno 51). 

17. THE RELATIVE IMPERFECT. In a relative clause with a verb in the past, 
Gurage has a relative element preceding the verb and the noun following, e.g. 
Gogot yd-bdssa sdb ‘the man who came’, lit. ‘who-came the-man’. When the verb 
is imperfect, the Gurage dialects of the Occidental group do not use a relative 
element:® the relative clause then has the imperfect verb preceding the noun, 
e.g. Gogot yabdsa sdb ‘the man who comes’, lit: ‘he-comes the-man’.”° 

The expression of the relative construction by the position of the verb alone, 
without a relative element, is found in Sidamo: re’eno lowohu ‘the great one 
(lowohu) who died (re’eno)’, lit. ‘he-died the-great-one’; ammananno mantt 


* Dillmann-Crichton 407. 

8 Leslau, JAOS 68.131 (1948). 

*¢ For the influence of Cushitic on this formation, see Leslau, Influence §14. See also Conti 
Rossini, Proverbi, tradizioni e canzoni tigrine 33 (Verbania, 1942). 

$5 -_y, -y is probably weakened from -m, which is still used with the 3d pl. negative al- 
sdbbdru-m. é 

66 For an-kdafdtdta-da. 

67 For an-kdfatia-da. 

* Probably for an-kdfdtku-da. 

6° For Oriental Gurage and Harari, see §18. In Aymallal, the imperfect in the main clause 
has a final -u (thus yigdrsu), whereas in subordinate and relative clauses the form is without 
-u (thus yigdrs). 

7° Relative clauses without a relative element occur also in Gafat, and occasionally in 
Amharic (Polotsky, JAOS 69.37 n. 8 [1949]). 
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‘the man (manct) who believes (ammananno)’, lit. ‘he-believes the-man’ (Cerulli 
134, Moreno 94). Note that in Sidamo the relative clause has no relative element 
even in the past. (On the nominal character of the relative clause, see Leslau, 
Influence §28; Moreno, Azione del Cuscitico 125.) 

18. THE RELATIVE IMPERFECT IN ORIENTAL GURAGE AND IN Harari. In the 
Ethiopic languages which have both a simple and a compound imperfect, the 
relative imperfect is expressed by the simple imperfect; cf. Amharic simple 
imperfect yandgar, compound imperfect yandgral ‘he speaks, he will speak’,” 
relative imperfect yémmindgoar ‘he who speaks’, i.e. the relative element yamma- 
plus the simple imperfect yandgar. In the languages of the Oriental Gurage group 
and Harari, on the other hand, it is the compound imperfect which is used for 
the relative imperfect; cf. Zway yaddbaldl ‘he adds’ : yaddbalal sdb ‘the man who 
adds’,” Selti yasdbran ‘he breaks’ : yasdbran sdb ‘the man who breaks’,” Harari 
yisdbral ‘he breaks’ : yisébrizal ‘he who breaks’. The use of the compound im- 
perfect in this construction is probably influenced by Sidamo: amman-anno ‘he 
believes’ : amman-anno manéi ‘the man who believes’ (Moreno 94).”5 Note, how- 
ever, that Sidamo uses no relative elements, whereas Harari and some of the 
Oriental Gurage dialects use a relative pronoun (see above and note 72). 

For the relative negative, Selti alone uses the compound imperfect in the nega- 
tive, thus aysdbran sdb ‘the man who does not break’.”* This Selti construction is 
the same as the one in Sidamo: amman-anno-kki manci ‘the man who does not 
believe’ (Moreno 94). 

19. THE NEGATIVE IMPERFECT IN AYMALLAL, ORIENTAL GURAGE, AND GAFAT. 
In North Ethiopic and in some of the South Ethiopic languages, the negative 
imperfect is expressed by a negative morpheme prefixed or suffixed (or both) 
to the positive imperfect. This morpheme is the same whether the verb is in a 
main or in subordinate clause, subordination being expressed separately by a 
conjunction. Examples: Tigrinya yasdbbar ‘he breaks’, ’ay-sdbbar-an ‘he does not 
break’ (from ‘ay-yasdbbar-en), subordinate kdyyasdbber ‘without his breaking’ 
(conjunction ka-, negative ‘ay-, positive yasébber); Amharic ayndgram ‘he does 


71 That is, the simple imperfect with the verb alld ‘to be’, becoming al. 

72 Note that the indicative has the compound -dl (in yaddbaldl) whereas the relative has 
al (in yaddbalal). It is quite possible that -al of the relative imperfect results from *yd-dl 
(> *yal > al)—that is, the relative morpheme yd placed between the verb and the com- 
pound -dl. For yd- as relative element in Zway, see fn. 76; for the relative morpheme placed 
between the imperfect and the compound, see Harari above. 

73 T did not record the relative imperfect in Wolane. The subordinate clause with the con- 
junction ‘until’ uses the compound imperfect (yawddqan ldgigdt ‘until he falls’), whereas 
the other Ethiopic languages would use the simple imperfect here. 

74 Note the place of the relative element zd- between the imperfect and the compound 
al; see fn. 72. 

75 Sidamo has a simple and a compound imperfect (Moreno 44, 47). 

76 The other Ethiopic languages use the simple imperfect in the negative. Zway also uses 
the simple imperfect here: yayddbal sdb ‘the man who does not add’. Note the relative mor- 
pheme *yd-; for this morpheme in the positive relative imperfect, see fn. 73. The relative 
element yd- is also used in Zway in asubordinate negative clause, with the jussive: yayddble 
hum ‘that he may not add’ (yé + negative jussive + conjunction e + hum). For the similar 
expression in Harari, see §19. 
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not speak’ (negative *al-),”” ydmmayndgar ‘he who does not speak’ (relative 
ydmma-, negative ayndgar).” 

The language of Gafat, the Gurage dialect of Aymallal, and the Oriental Gurage 
dialects of Selti-Wolane-Zway make a distinction between the negative imperfect 
in a main clause and in a subordinate clause in that they use different elements 
of negation. Examples: Gafat yafdrak ‘he can’, tifarkam ‘he cannot’ (negation 
probably *t-al),”° ayfarak ‘he who cannot’ (negation *al-);*° Aymallal yisdfru ‘he 
measures’, tisdfar ‘he does not measure’ (negation probably *#-al),*! aysdfar ‘he 
who does not measure’ (negation *al-), taysdfar ‘before he measures’ (ta- conjunc- 
tion, *al- negation); Selti-Wolane yasdbran ‘he breaks’, alasdbar ‘he does not 
break’ (negation al-), aysdbran ‘he does not break’ (negation *al- used with com- 
pound imperfect),® taykdfal ‘without his paying’ (conjunction ta-, negative 
*al- with simple imperfect) ;** Zway yaddbaldl ‘he adds’, tiddabal ‘he does not add’ 
(negation *t-al), ayddbal ‘he who does not add’ (negation *al-), tayddabal ‘before 
he adds’ (conjunction ta-, negation *al-). 

Harari also makes a distinction between the negative in a main and in a 
subordinate clause, but in a different way: negation in the main clause is ex- 
pressed by the negative imperfect, in the subordinate clause by the negative 
jussive. Example: yisdbral ‘he breaks’, yisébrumél ‘he does not break’ (negation 
-m-el, i.e. negative of al-), relative zaysibdr ‘he who does not break’ (zé- relative, 
aysibdr negative jussive), subordinate zaygiddl-le ‘that he may not kill’ (relative 
2d-, negative jussive aygiddl, conjunction -le ‘in order that’).*° To judge from 
two sentences mentioned in Cerulli, Harar 93 (a’an ayinabri gira ‘if I were not’, 
akak atagadli gira ‘if you had not killed’), Harari seems to use the negative 
simple imperfect in a subordinate clause in case the relative zd is not used to 
express the subordination.* 

This difference in the expression of the negative in main and subordinate 


7 The origin of the negation a in a-yndgr-am in Amharic and in the other Ethiopic lan- 
guages is no doubt the morpheme “al- used in the perfect (see §16). The / of al is noticeable 
only with the Ist person sg. al-andgar; before the prefix y of the 3d person, | disappears 
(a-yntigr-am) ; it is assimilated to ¢ of the 2d person (at-tandgr-am). 

78 It must be added, however, that in the subordinate negative the suffixed morpheme is 
most often omitted. 

79 The Gafat negative imperfect: sg. 3d masc. tifdrkam, fem. tattafdrkam, 2d miasc. tat- 
tafdrkam, fem. tattafarkiyam, \st talfarkam; pl. 3d com. tifarkimvam, 2d com. tattefarkim’am, 
lst com. tannafdrkam. It can be seen from these forms that the negation is tal-. For al- as 
negation of the imperfect, see Selti-Wolane (§19); for the origin of t-, see Praetorius, Am- 
harische Sprache 521, and Leslau, Gafat Documents 68. 

80 The relative element is not expressed with the imperfect; see §17 and fn. 70. 

81 The negative element in the main clause is the same in Gafat, Aymallal, and Zway. 


82 The conjunction ¢ is different. from the t of the negative ¢al of the main clause, although 


etymologically it may be the same element (see fn. 79). 

*? The sentence is Selti. For the expression of the relative imperfect in Selti and other 
Ethiopic languages, see §18. 

84 Note that in the relative negative the compound imperfect is used, whereas in the sub- 
ordinate negative the simple imperfect is used. Harari, too, makes a distinction between 
the subordinate clauses used with and without the relative element 2é-. 

85 For similar use in Zway, see §18. 

86 See fn. 84. 
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clauses is taken from Sidamo. There the negative element in a main clause is 
di- prefixed to the imperfect; in a relative or other subordinate clause it is a 
suffixed -ikki; e.g. it-anno ‘he eats, will eat’, di-it-anno ‘he will not eat’, it-anno- 
kki ‘that he may not eat’, it-anno-kki-hu ‘he who does not eat’ (Moreno 51-2, 
Cerulli 77-9).* 

20. Future. The Semitic languages have no separate form for the future: 
the imperfect expresses future as well as present; e.g. Arabic yaktubu ‘he writes, 
he will write’. Occasionally particular elements are added to the imperfect form 
to express the future, but only in special cases and without consistency.® In 
the domain of Ethiopic, on the other hand, special future forms exist in a num- 
ber of languages. These are Tigre and Tigrinya in the north, and the Gurage 
dialects of Chaha and Ennemor (perhaps also Muher) in the south. In Tigrinya 
the present is expressed by the imperfect, the future by ka- (conjunction) + 
imperfect + ’ayyu (copula): yabdlla‘ ‘he eats’, kabdlla‘ ’ayyu ‘he will eat’.®® In 
Tigre the present is expressed by the imperfect, the future by ’agal (conjunc- 
tion) + jussive + tu (copula): lafdggar ‘he goes out’, ’agal lafaggar tu ‘he will go 
out’.*° In Chaha and Ennemor the present is expressed by the imperfect, the 
future by the jussive plus Chaha 8d,°! Ennemor se, or by the imperfect plus 
Chaha te, Ennemor -k’e:*? Chaha yardkab ‘he finds’, yankdb 8d ‘he will find’, 
yaradkab te ‘he will probably find’; Ennemor yakdft ‘he opens’, yakafta-se ‘he will 
open’, yakdft ke ‘he will probably open’. In the dialect of Muher the present and 
future are expressed by the imperfect: yasdbru ‘he breaks’. By direct inquiry 
(not in context) I obtained also the form yasdbrdian, but I am not sure whether 
it expresses the future. 

The creation of a separate future in these Ethiopic languages is no doubt 
due to the influence of Cushitic. The Agau group (i.e. the Cushitic languages 
spoken in the domain of Tigre and Tigrinya) has a present and a future: Bilin 
wds-auk ‘he hears’, wds-ra ‘he will hear’; Khamir siiy-auk ‘he drinks’, suy-tu 
‘he will drink’.™ As for the Gurage dialects, they were influenced by the Sidamo 
dialect of Kambatta; cf. Kambatta wogdr-dyyo’u ‘he hits’, wogdr-dno ‘he will 
hit’.% 

21. RELATIVE AND NEGATIVE FUTURE. The relative and negative future is ex- 
pressed in Chaha by the same form as the relative and negative present, namely 


87 The forms of Sidamo are those of the imperfect indicative with the negation. It seems 
to me that Cerulli 79 wrongly speaks about the negative subjunctive. 

88 M. Cohen, Systéme verbal sémitique 243 ff. In post-Biblical Hebrew the imperfect 
has the value of the future, but occasionally it also expresses the present. Normally the 
present is expressed by the subject personal pronouns with the active participle (’ani 
koteb ‘I write’, lit. ‘I [am] writing’). 

89 Leslau, Doc. Tna. 89-90. 

90 JAOS 65.8 (1945). 

1 §@ represents the root for ‘wish’; see Mondon-Vidailhet, La langue harari 104. 

% The jussive with 84 expresses certainty; the imperfect with te- expresses possibility, 
probability, doubt, or future intention. The opinion of Cohen, Systéme verbal sémitique 
276 and Etudes 161, that the imperfect with te expresses an imminent action; is not correct. 

% T,. Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache 33 ff. (Vienna, 1882). 

% Reinisch, Die Chamir-Sprache 55 (Vienna, 1884). 

95 Sidamo, as described by Moreno and Cerulli, has no special form for the future. 
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by the simple imperfect: yardkab sdb ‘the man who finds, who will find’, erdkab 
‘he does not find, will not find’. Tigrinya also” uses the simple imperfect for this.” 
Similarly, Kambatta uses a single form for the relative negative present and 
future. The form is that of the future: wogdr-dno ‘he will hit’, wogdr-dno mancu 
‘the man who hits, who will hit’, wogdr-dno bd’a ‘he does not hit, he will not hit’. 

22. LACK OF THE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE. The North Ethiopic languages, as well 
as Amharic and Harari in the south (probably also Argobba), form an active 
participle from any verb; its form is gdtalz. Gurage lacks a special form for the 
participle.*® The loss of this form may be due to the influence of Sidamo, which 
has no active participle (Moreno 100). } 

23. COMPOUND DESCRIPTIVE VERBS. The modern languages of Ethiopia can 
express a verbal action by an invariable element plus the conjugated verb ‘to 
say’: Amharic zam ald ‘be silent’ (‘silence say’) is typical of all the Ethiopic 
languages. The influence of Cushitic (already mentioned in Leslau, Influence 
§19) is illustrated in the causative of such compound descriptive verbs. Whereas 
the basic stem is expressed in Sidamo by the verb ‘to say’, the causative is ex- 
pressed by the verb ‘to make’ (not by the causative of ‘to say’); e.g. Siqqi 7 ‘be 
near’, causative Sigqi as ‘bring near’, where as means ‘to make’ (Moreno 71). 
Of the Ethiopic languages, some express the causative by the causative of the 
verb ‘to say’ (a normal procedure in Ethiopic), others use the verb ‘to make’ 
like Sidamo. 

The languages which use the causative of the verb ‘to say’ are Tigre and 
Tigrinya in the north, and Aymallal and Gafat in the south: Tigre kab bela 
‘stand up’, caus. kab ’abdla;!° Tigrinya kafat(t) bald ‘open’, caus. kafat(t) ’abbald; 
Aymallal uf bald ‘blow’, caus. uf abdlad; Gafat kaf bald ‘be high’, caus. kdf abald. 
The other Ethiopic languages express the causative by the verb ‘to make’: 
Amharic sdgg ald ‘be lukewarm’, caus. sdgg addrrdgdé; Argobba kaf ala ‘be 
high’, caus. kdf mdfifia; Harari ¢éf baya ‘jump’, caus. ¢éf aga;!* Chaha bq 


%6 For the lack of the relative element, see §17. 

%7 Leslau, Doc. Tna. §104b. 

% The other Ethiopic languages that have a special expression for the future (§20) ex- 
press the relative and negative future in a different way. Ennemor uses a suffixed morpheme 
-ka for both the present and the future: yakdfta-ka mas ‘the man who opens, will open’, 
gkaft-ka mas ‘the man who does not open, will not open’ (the negation is q). In Tigre the 
negative future is expressed either by the simple imperfect or by the conjunction ’agal + 
jussive + ikon (‘he is not’): ’t-fdgar or ’agal lafgdr ‘ikon ‘he will not go out’ (Leslau, JAOS 
68.132 [1948]). 

°° The statement of Cohen, Etudes 33, that gdtali is used in all the Ethiopic languages, is 
not correct. 

100 Tigre also uses wdda ‘make’ beside bela, but not for the expression of the causative 
(Leslau, JAOS 65.25 [1945]). : 

101 The verb addrrdgd ‘make’ also serves to express a transitive verb, e.g. tuss ald and tuss 
addrrdga ‘pour’ (Cohen, Traité 265). The causative and the factitive of an active verb are 
expressed by the factitive assd#iaid. Cohen connects it with the Amharic verb meaning 
‘name, have the name of, seem good’. It is to be connected rather with Zway sano ‘make’ 
(see fn. 106). 

102 As in Amharic, a8a is also used with an active verb: zdg aa ‘stretch’. The Harari verb 
aSa is thought by Cerulli, Harar 400, to be taken from Sidamo. 
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bardm ‘refuse’, caus. bé amdndm;!™ Ennemor g%i¢ bard ‘be upright’, caus. q¥{ 
epd; Muher bay bedm ‘refuse’, caus. bay amdfitidm;™ Gogot takka beam ‘drop’, 
caus. tékka abdfifiém;!*> Masqan kaf bard ‘be high’, caus. kaf abdfifid; Selti bag 
bala ‘appear’, caus. bag avie; Wolane bag bald ‘appear’, caus. bag afifie; Zway um 
balo ‘shout’, also with sano ‘make’!* as in abar-an sano ‘curse’, caus. abar-an 
assano. 

24. ConsunctTions. Some Gurage conjunctions of subordination are preposed 
to the verb, some have one element preposed and another postposed, some are 
only postposed. Examples of preposed conjunctions: Chaha bdsdr tewdrem ‘before 
one eats meat’ (ta- conjunction, ewdrem ‘one does not eat’); Aymallal ddahvan 
taykdfal ‘unless he pays his debt’ (ta- conjunction, aykdfal ‘he does not pay’). 
Examples of conjunctions both preposed and postposed: Chaha abdg”ddata 
tasé ang’a ‘after he saw his friend’ (ta—ang*a ‘after that’), témotdém kdéma ‘as 
soon as he died’ (téa—kdma ‘as soon as’); Selti bag’lo bokdbndé rer ‘after we bought 
the mule’ (bé—rer ‘after that’). Postposed conjunctions are rare. Examples: 
Aymallal yawdtay ticil ‘he cannot go out’ (conjunction -y after vowel, -iy after 
consonant), attamot-kom ‘that you may noi die’ (conjunction -kom); Chaha 
kuger tatbe ‘that you may wash the clothes’ (conjunction -e). For the sentence 
‘a dog wants to bite you’, Gogot has gayd yandksahat yisi (conjunction -dé), 
Ennemor has g3yd yardks-ke yast (conjunction -e). Amharic uses the conjunc- 
tion zdénd postposed: dass yalav zdnd ‘that I may be satisfied’. The conjunction 
‘until’ is postposed in Aymallal and in Oriental Gurage; e.g. Aymallal wozdlay 
yifag dards ‘until he finishes his work’. For the sentence ‘until the tree falls’, 
Selti has ance yawddgan gango, Wolane has anée yawddgan lagigdt, lit. ‘the-tree 
it-falls until’.!” Harari has conjunctions affixed before and after the verb; e.g. 
is-gdba’a le ‘since he came back’ (conjunction is—le), ziri’a sa’a ‘when he saw’ 
(zi—sa’a ‘when’; sa’a is of nominal origin). It also makes extensive use of post- 
posed conjunctions; e.g. aldiga gira ‘if he does not come’ (conjunction gira), 
yamuti-wa ‘as soon as he dies’ (conjunction -wa), bad yizdrfu-le digu ‘they came 
to pillage the country’ (conjunction -le). 

The position of conjunctions after the verb is a Sidamo feature; it occurs 
also in some other Cushitic languages, such as Galla. Cf. Sidamo miné mina-rd 
dd’ino ‘he came to build the house’ (conjunction -ra).!™ 

We may consider also the origin of some of these conjunctions. The conjunc- 


108 Chaha also uses mdndm ‘be made’ for the intransitive verb (nag mdndm ‘act slowly’) 
and amdndm for the transitive (qut amdndm ‘gather’). 

104 Muher also uses mdfifidm ‘be made’ for the intransitive verb: barg barg mdfindm ‘scin- 
tillate’. 

106 For amditidm. 

106 Tt is tempting to connect it with Arabic sana‘a ‘make’, but the order of the consonants 
is not the same: Arabic has sn‘, Zway has s‘n ($ has become s). For Amharic, see fn. 101. 

107 The conjunction and preposition seen in Selti gango ‘until’, Wolane ldé-gigdt, Zway 
la-gag, is no doubt the origin of the ancient Amharic preposition Zig ‘until’ (2 alternating 
with g is an Amharic feature); for other etymologies, see Praetorius, Amharische Sprache 
274, and Cohen, Nouvelles études 309. These prepositions are to be derived'from the root 
‘arrive’ : Selti-Wolane gege, Zway gigi, Harari diga ‘come’. For the development of meaning, 
cep. Amharic dards ‘until’ from the root drs ‘arrive’. 
108 Moreno 72 ff. For Galla, see Moreno, Grammatica della lingua galla 102 ff. (Milano 
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tion v” coordination ‘and’, which is -nna in Amharic, Argobba, Gogot, and 
Aymallal, -n in Wolane and Selti, seems to be taken from Sidamo -nna ‘and’ 
(Moreno 73, Cerulli 88). The particle of interrogation in Amharic, a suffixed -na 
(mdtta-na ‘has he come?’), is probably taken from the Sidamo -nz, -n (Moreno 
73, 105). An interesting case is the interrogative particle ‘when?’ in Chaha. 
The language makes a distinction here between future and past: the particle 
is md¢dé for the future (mada yatdn-Sd ‘when will he come?’) and mdécré for the 
past (mdcraé cdéndm ‘when did he come?’); it is the only Ethiopic language which 
makes this distinction. Moreno 76 cites for Sidamo two particles of interroga- 
tion without, unfortunately, giving any explanation of their use: mamméti and 
mammdro, both translated ‘when?’. It is not impossible that these two particles 
are differentiated in use like the two in Chaha. 

25. MiscELLANEous. Certain clause types and certain verbal uses are alike 
in Sidamo and in Gurage and the other South Ethiopic languages. The comple- 
mentary clause after a verb of saying in Sidamo is a direct quotation: ddbicéo 
Semmo yino ‘he said that he would kill the lion’, lit. ‘he said, “I shall kill the 
lion” ’ (Moreno 115). The same construction occurs in some Ethiopic languages; 
e.g. Chaha ticdn dkas tawtinasd ‘when he comes you will tell him to wait’, lit. 
‘when he comes “wait” you will tell him’; Amharic ndégdé ammédlldsalléyh balo 
hedé ‘he left saying that he would come tomorrow’, lit. ‘ ‘tomorrow I shall 
come’”’ saying he left’ (Cohen, Traité 363).!°° Again, the ending of a direct quota- 
tion with the gerundive of the verb ‘to say’ plus another verb of saying is found 
both in Sidamo and in the South Ethiopic languages; e.g. Sidamo amdru téqqino 
ye kilino ‘ “‘gli Abissini fuggiti’”’ dicendo narro’ (Moreno 115), Amharic balo ald 
‘saying, he said’ at the close of a direct quotation. 

Verbs meaning ‘prohibit’ and the like take the complementary verb in the 
negative both in Sidamo and in South Ethiopic; e.g. Sidamo e’annokki-ra hol’inést 
‘prevent him from entering’, lit. ‘that-he-may-not-enter prevent-him’ (Moreno 
116); Chaha dra esddad kama kiran ‘prevent him from chasing the cattle’, lit. 
‘the-cattle that-he-may-not-chase prevent-him’; Amharic manam gdnzdb 
andayaqqabbal takdlkalwal ‘it is forbidden that he receive any money’, lit. ‘any 
money that-he-may-not-receive it-is-forbidden’ (Cohen, Traité 304). 

26. VocaBULARY. Instead of giving here a list of Sidamo loanwords in. Gurage, 
I will mention only some calques and borrowed concepts.'!® In some cases the 
Sidamo concept is taken over together with the word, in others a Gurage word 
is substituted for the Sidamo. 

No Ethiopic language has a special term for an older or a younger brother. 
The Sidamo dialect of Qabena makes this distinction: ‘older brother’ is bahira 
(most probably from the Semitic root bkr ‘be first born’), ‘younger brother’ is 
ma'na. The Gurage dialect of Selti makes the same distinction: wagi ‘oldér 
brother’, mata ‘younger brother’ (from Qabena ma‘na). Qabena has the same 





1939) ; for Bedja, see E. M. Roper, Tu Bedawi 88 ff. (1928). For the influence of Cushitic on 
the postposition of relational elements, see Leslau, Influence §20. 

109 The use is the same in Tigrinya (Leslau, Doc. Tna. 148). 

40 For a recent study of calques and linguistic borrowing in general, see E. Haugen, 


Lg. 26.210-31 (1950). 
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distinction for ‘sister’: ‘older sister’ is bahiruta, ‘younger sister’ is ma‘neta. Cf. 
Selti wag ‘older sister’ (feminine of wagi), matet ‘younger sister’. Expressions 
for ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt’ are more complicated. Geez and Amharic do not distinguish 
paternal and maternal uncle or paternal and maternal aunt, but nearly all the 
other Ethiopic languages make this distinction. So does Sidamo. However, 
since the same distinction is found in Arabic, it is not easy to decide whether 
the Ethiopic usage is or is not a calque from Cushitic. 

Sidamo uses different verbs for such notions as conceiving, giving birth, and 
miscarrying, when speaking of human beings and when speaking of animals. 
Some of the Gurage dialects, alone among the Ethiopic languages, make the 
same distinction. Examples: ‘conceive’ is Kambatta salekko’i of a woman, 
hode'mito’t of an animal, Wolane hoyt arwdé hont of a woman (lit. ‘she became 
two souls’), hobdt of an animal (lit. ‘she became heavy’); ‘give birth’ is Kam- 
batta and Alaba illo of a woman, gallo of an animal, Selti ¢efie and Zway ¢cini 
of a woman, wdldddé of an animal; ‘miscarry’ is Qabena g”ddab kasSosa of a 
woman, alesso of an animal, Ennemor af-sepdrd-na of a woman (lit. ‘it makes 
her break’), ddingar atdgd of a cow (lit. ‘throw a throwing’), Wolane atwerddet 
of a woman (lit. ‘she let [it] go down’), atbeéa of a cow; ‘afterbirth’ is Qabena 
dtdraratééo of a woman, mdcerrata of an animal, Selti gasdés of a woman, maéara 
of an animal (from Qabena), Chaha ardfa of a woman, z@f”a of an animal. 

In Kambatta, ‘wash the hands or the body’ is a3Se’i, ‘wash clothes’ is mecée’t. 
All the Gurage dialects make this distinction; e.g. Chaha atdbdém ‘wash the 
body’, meédém ‘wash clothes’ (from Sidamo). Amharic and the other Ethiopic 
languages seem to lack this distinction. 

The Sidamo distinctions between Qabena halla ‘shade of a tree’ and kuku- 
‘lecuta ‘man’s shadow’, and between Kambatta b”onta ‘leaf of any tree’ and 
habara ‘leaf of the banana-like ensete plant’, are matched in most of the Gurage 
dialects but not elsewhere in Ethiopic; cf. Chaha farar ‘shade of a tree’ (from the 
Semitic root {ll ‘shade’), tararwdt ‘man’s shadow’ (i.e. farar with suffixed -wdé); 
Gogot bos&a ‘leaf of any tree’, gatdl ‘leaf of the ensete’. Note also the distinction 
in Kambatta mummi ‘hair of the head’, orzdta ‘hair in general’, reflected in En- 
nemor gun’dr and dagdr (from the Ethiopic root tgr ‘hair’) and Aymallal gunndn 
and éagdr. 

A last example. The Gurage dialects and the other South Ethiopic languages 
use the Semitic root ws’ indifferently for ‘go out’ and ‘go up’ (Amharic wédtta, 
Chaha wdtam, etc.). The Sidamo group similarly uses a single root for these 
two meanings (Kambatta fallo, Gudella fira-kko, etc.). 


111 A calque from Sidamo: Alaba ldm foldta ‘conceive’, lit. ‘two souls’. 
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NOTES ON THE STRUCTURE OF BARIBA 


WittiaM E. WELMERS 
Cornell University 


Bariba is spoken by an estimated 150,000 people in the Cercles of Parakou, 
Kandi, and Natitingou in Dahomey,! and by an undetermined number of people 
in adjacent sections of Nigeria. The position of Bariba among the West Sudanic 
languages must for the time being remain undecided.’ It certainly belongs in 
the general classification of Voltaic, but is not closely related to Gurma in the 
Eastern group of Voltaic languages. Bariba is remarkably similar in structure 
to languages in the Senufo group in the Ivory Coast and Sudan,’ but my knowl- 
edge of other Voltaic languages is insufficient to justify a more specific state- 
ment. 

The language is known to the French and to some neighboring tribes as 
Bariba. The speakers of the language itself refer to it as Batonu /batdni/. /ba/ 
is not recorded as a free stem, but /tdni/ means ‘person’. The word /batdni/ 
‘a person of the Ba(riba) tribe’ is also used in expressions such as /na ra batdnd 
gere/ ‘I speak Bariba.’ 

Of the dialects of Bariba, that of Nikki seems to have a high degree of social 
prestige within the tribe. Accordingly, I paid special attention to this dialect, 
and used four informants native to Nikki. The use for several days of an in- 
formant from Parakou brought to light no appreciable differences. A brief study 
of the Kandi dialect with one informant revealed one significant dialect dif- 
ference, noted below, and several minor differences in isolated forms. Another 
informant who was born in Nikki, but who appears to have a mixed dialect 
acquired in other areas, showed a minor difference in alternants of tonemes. 
It has been decided to use the Nikki-Parakou dialect as the basis for a written 
form of the language. ; 

This study is limited to the phonology and morphology of Bariba, though 
some syntactic analysis is naturally implicit in the material. The outline of 
morphology is not intended to be exhaustive. Derivation is largely ignored, and 
there are undoubtedly other morphological problems which have not been 
treated. 


1 Guid’ A. O. F. (Dakar, 1948). The material for this study was gathered in August and 
September 1949 at Nikki, Dahomey, French West Africa. The investigation was made 
possible by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies, and by the coopera- 
tion of the Sudan Interior Mission and its staffs at Nikki, Parakou, and Kandi. ; 

* There is apparently no reference to Bariba in Trager’s Bibliographical classification 
system for linguistics and languages, SIL 3.54-108 (1945) and 4.1-50 (1946). 

* Cf. Welmers, Notes on two languages in the Senufo group: I. Senadi, Lg. 26.126-46; 
II. Sup’ide, Lg. 25.494-531 (1950). 
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1. THe PHONEMES AND THEIR ALTERNANTS 


1.0. The phonemes of Bariba are as follows: 


CoNSONANTS LABIAL ALVEOLAR VELAR DovuBLE 
Voiceless stops p t k kp 
Voiced stops b d g gb 
Voiceless fricatives f 8 h 
Voiced fricative Zz 
Continuants Ww r y 
Lateral ] 
Nasals m n 
VoweELs: Front CENTRAL Back 
i2 u wu 
e 0 
© e 2 oF 
a a® 


Tones (illustrated on the vowel a): top /4/,‘ high /a/, mid /a/, low /a/, 
falling /4/, rising /&/. 

1.1. The consonants /p, t, k, b, d, g, f, h, w, m, n/ are sufficiently similar to the 
corresponding English phonemes, and sufficiently unaffected by positional al- 
ternation, to require no further comment. The remaining consonants are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

/kp/ and /gb/ are double stops, produced with neither pressure nor suction 
in the cavity between the two closures. The labial closure seems to be more 
lenis than the velar closure; at first hearing, the stops are more easily mistaken 
for [k] and [g] than for [p] and [b]. 

/s/ is articulated with considerable variation between individuals, even in 
the same town. A sound [s] as in English set seems to be the most common 
form before any vowel; but some speakers use [8] before back vowels and a 
palatalized [8] before front vowels. In some dialects, apparently to the east and 
north of Nikki, /s/ is [h], at least before certain vowels. 

/2z/ is very rare; it is recorded only as a palatalized [2]. 

/r/ is an alveolar flap before /a, 9, 0, u/. Before /i, e, ¢/ it is usually an alveo- 
lar flap with a slight lateral resonance. Although this might be transcribed as 
l], it is quite a different sound from any form of /1/ as described below. In 
repeating such a word as /miri/ ‘rice’, the same speaker may pronounce the 
/r/ now with, now without this lateral resonance; but /méra/ ‘a shoot of rice’ 
never has lateral resonance. 

Although /r/ and /d/ are alternants of the same morphophoneme, they must 
for the time being be analyzed as different phonemes. It is certain that the same 
suffix occurs in /kaaru/ ‘a gourd’ and /tendu/ ‘a bow’, and that the sequence of 


‘These names are chosen (1) for quick reference, (2) because the top level is absent in 
the Kandi dialect, being replaced there by high, and (3) because the top level is rather 
uncommon even in the Nikki dialect. High is left unmarked because it seems to be the 
most frequently occurring level. 
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elements /n/ and /ra/ yields /nda/. However, a few pairs like the following pre- 
vent us from treating /d/ and /r/ as one phoneme: /adaru/ ‘cutlass’ : /bararu/ 
‘tension drum’, /agédé/ ‘bananas’ : /gbérenu/ ‘corn’. 

/\/ is a somewhat protracted lateral continuant, with much stronger lateral 
resonance than is ever heard for the alternant of /r/ described above. /1/ is re- 
corded only before /a, 0, u/; although it is rare, a few irreducible contrasts with 
/r/ have been recorded: /yeéli/ ‘soon’ : /yeeru/ ‘place’, /wdlo/ ‘top’ : /wort/ 
‘hole’, /Alimas’/ ‘onion’ : /kaaru/ ‘gourd’, /alafia/ reply to a greeting : /bara/ 
‘get ek’ In the first two of these forms with /1/, there is some suspicion that 
an analysis as /yertri/ and /wodrdra/ is possible; compare the recorded alter- 
nants /birdbuli/ and /birdbiriri/ ‘very early in the morning’. The last three 
of the forms with /1/ are apparently loanwords. 

/y/ before non-nasalized vowels is similar to the sound in English yet. Before 
nasalized vowels or vowels followed by /m/ or /n/, /y/ is nasalized and is often 
preceded by a very short [n]. No contrast has been found between [y] and [ny]. 
With these alternants, /y/ occurs in the following types of environments: /yasa/ 
‘cloth’; /yo"o"ru/ ‘frog’; /yenu/ ‘house’. 

1.2. Contrasting forms show seven oral vowels after consonants other than 
/m, n/, five automatically nasalized vowels after /m, n/, and five phonemically 
nasalized vowels after consonants other than /m, n/. There is also a contrast 
between short (single) and long (double) vowels. Long vowels are shown to be 
functionally double by the distribution of tones accompanying them. 

The following forms illustrate the significant contrasts of oral vowels after 
consonants other than /m, n/. The symbols represent the sounds. commonly 
associated with them; there is no appreciable difference among the allophones of 
these vowel phonemes: /tim/ ‘honey’, /tem/ ‘dirt’, /yee té/ ‘that place’, /yee yi/ 
‘those animals’, /yaa yé/ ‘that animal’, /u kuka/ ‘he hid’, /mu k6ka@/ ‘it flowed’, 
/goo/ ‘a person’, /go0/ ‘death’, /ga gu/ ‘it is dead’. 

Vowels after /m, n/ are automatically (i.e. not phonemically) nasalized. /e/ 
and /o/ do not occur in this position; /e/ and /o/ are somewhat higher than after 
other consonants: /nfi/ ‘scorpions’, /nee/ ‘cows’, /naa/ ‘a cow’, /nonu/ ‘eye’, 
/no0/ ‘mouth’. 

Phonemically nasalized vowels have the same positions as those just mentioned. 
/u®/ is not recorded as the only vowel in a stem, but occurs in clusters: /si"/ 
‘leave’, /se"/ ‘difficult’, /sa®/ ‘peanuts’, /st"a"/ ‘fish’, /so"/ ‘tell’. 

The following forms illustrate the contrast between single and double vowels: 
/na yikd and/ ‘I’m cooking’ : /na yun go/ ‘I killed a hartebeest’, /néd nh n&/ ‘I 
didn’t come’ : /néfi nee/ ‘my cows’, /ya kpa/ ‘it is all gone’ 2 /yan kpa/ ‘the 
meat is all gone’, /na so"wa*/ ‘I wid’ : /na so"0" wa/ ‘I saw the sun’, /ya do/ ‘it 
is sweet’ : /a dod/ ‘go!’, /sdini/ ‘an elephant’ : /stin3/ ‘a chief’. 

1.3. All tonemes occur with short vowels. Somes tonemes occur also with 
/m, n/. Both final and preconsonantal /m, n/ are always syllabic and have a 
tone; unmarked final or preconsonantal /m, n/ have high tone. 

The following phrases illustrate the four level tonemes in a few typical se- 
quences: /né na na k3/ ‘I am the one who came’, /mtstkt ga da ki/ ‘the leopard 
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has gone’, /u ki" 4 tasu dddra/ ‘he wants to sell the yams’, /n4 nim méra/ ‘I am 
waiting for him’, /n4 nh mdli diiiri ré/ ‘I have never planted rice’. 

The following minimal and near-minimal contrasts establish the phonemic 
difference between tones. Each tone is found in contrast with at least three 
others, and most of them with all five others. Some contrasts, such as that between 
high and low, are far more common than others. Between top and high: /ba mam 
mara m{/ ‘they are waiting for me there’, /ba mam mara m{/ ‘I was born there’, 
(cf. /ba mam mara mi/ ‘they waited for me there’); between top, high, mid, and 
rise: /yad/ ‘there’s some meat’, /yaa/ ‘meat’, /waa/ ‘a snake’, /waa/ ‘there’s a 
snake’; between top and mid and fall: /ya kpa"/ ‘it is big’, /ya kpa/ ‘it is all 
gone’, /y4 h kpa/ ‘it is not all gone’; between top and low: /boo gé ga gu/ ‘that 
goat died’, /boo gé ga gu/ ‘the goat that died’; between high and mid: /ko n 
dué/ ‘I’ll play’, /ko n dié/ ‘T’ll buy (some)’; between high and low: /na boo mo/ 
‘T have a goat’, /na bdo md/ ‘I have a water pot’, /na b06 mo/ ‘I have an ulcer’, 
/na tim mo/ ‘I have some honey’, /na tim moa/ ‘I have some medicine’; between 
high and fall: /duma/ ‘a horse’, /dum4/ ‘there’s a horse’, /ya wa"/ ‘it is good’, 
/ya wa"/ ‘there is some’; between mid, low, and fall: /ko n naa sdri/ ‘I’ll tether 
the cow’, /na ra naa sdri/ ‘I (always) tether the cow’, /n4 h naa sdri/ ‘I didn’t 
tether the cow’; between low and rise: /n4 ra tasu yiké/ ‘I (always) cook yams’, 
/na r& tasu yiki ré/ ‘I often used to cook yams’. 

Rising tone begins at mid and rises to top.® It contrasts with the sequence mid— 
top, as well as with the sequences low-high and low-mid. Falling tone begins at 
mid and falls to low when mid precedes; otherwise it begins at-high and falls to 
low. It contrasts with the sequences high-low and mid-low, and also with falling— 
low. The fact that some of these contrasts are made possible only by the addition 
of a morpheme does not affect the phonemic status of the contrasts as such: /ra/ 
frequentative element (cf. /wad/ ‘snake’), /guwa4/ ‘chicken’, /bd0/ ‘water pot’, 
/b05/ ‘ulcer’, /yé h kp&/ ‘it isn’t all gone’, /ya w4"/ ‘it is good’, /ya wa"a"/ ‘is 
there some?’, /ya kpaa/ ‘is it all gone?’, /ya w4"4"/ ‘is it good?’. 

1.4. The distribution and relative frequency of phonemes can best be stated 
in terms of morphemes. 

All consonants occur initially in morphemes, but morphemes with initial /r/ 
do not occur initially in an utterance. Of the vowels, /a/ occurs initially in a few 
noun stems, most of which seem to be loanwords; /2/ is recorded initially only 
in /okuru/ ‘ten’; and /a, i, u/ occur initially as subject pronoun forms. Initial 
syllabic /n/ is recorded only in /ine/ ‘four’. 

Only syllabics (vowels and /m, n/) occur finally in morphemes; of these, /n/ 
does not occur finally in an utterance. 

The consonants /p, f, h, z, 1/ are rare in the lexicon, though some of the forms 
containing them are exceedingly common. Many of these forms seem to be loan- 
words,® but they are not confined to isolated speakers. For examples of /1/, see 


5 At least in rather slow speech. In rapid speech it sometimes seems to begin and end 


somewhat lower. , 
6 Yoruba, an adjacent but not closely related language which is the source of several 


loanwords, has initial /a/ but no /p/. 
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§1.1 above. Examples of the other consonants: /boo pifbu/ ‘a small goat’, /dobi 
piko/ or /dobi fiko/ ‘a little bit of guinea corn’, /f3/ ‘hello’, /alafia/ ‘I can’t com- 
plain’ (reply to a greeting), /fara"/ ‘franc’, /hitind’/ ‘the spirit of a person’, 
/zini/ ‘evil spirit’, /gbézenu/ ‘cucumber’. 

Rising and falling tones are rather rare. Rising tone occurs in a pred morphemes, 
but not in any noun or verb stem. It is often the result of the addition of a mor- 
pheme with another alternant consisting of a syllable with high tone. Falling tone 
occurs with a few verb stems, and also as the result of the addition of a morpheme 
with another alternant consisting of a syllable with low tone. ! 

Nasalized vowels are common in forms of the following types: CV /si®/ ‘walk, 
leave’, /t®*/ ‘immediately’; CVV (both vowels nasalized) /bo"s"/ ‘dog’, /gi™a?/ 
‘tear’; CVCV (first vowel only) /go"ko/ ‘robe’, /ko"si/ ‘rot’; CVVCV (VV only) 
/ti*i"rai/ ‘become black’, /ga™a"ri/ ‘stalk’. Forms recorded with a nasalized 
vowel at the end of CVCV or CVVCV are under suspicion. 

No noun stems of the structure CV are cited in this study. However, stems 
of the structure CVV, with a double vowel and level tone, are often pronounced 
with a short vowel when in isolation. For example: /boo/ or /bo/ ‘goat’, /na boo 
wa/ ‘I saw a goat’. The fact that some verb stems are short when final and long 
when medial represents a different situation; for there are other verb stems 
which are always short. Compare the following: /u sé/ ‘he stood up’ : /u see m5/ 
‘he is standing up’, but /u di/ ‘he ate’ : /u di m3/ ‘he is eating’. These forms indi- 
cate that a phonemically double vowel may be pronounced short in isolation, but 
that a phonemically single vowel is not necessarily pronounced long when medial; 
in CV and CVV, the contrast is between a vowel which is invariably short and a 
vowel which is sometimes long. 


2. MoRPHOPHONEMIC ALTERNATION 


2.0. This section is limited to a discussion of two types of phonemic alterna- 
tion: regular phonological alternation, in which a phoneme changes under de- 
finable conditions in any morpheme, and irregular alternation, in which a pho- 
neme changes under definable conditions in some forms but not in others. Changes 
affecting individual stems are noted in the discussions of morphology below. 

2.1. The following regular alternations occur. 

Final /m/ becomes /n/ before a consonant other than /p, b, male /nim/ 
‘water’ : /na nin taka/ ‘I drew water’, /ném boo/ ‘my goat’ : /nén duma/ ‘my 
horse’. 3 

/r/ becomes /d/ after /n/: /kaaru/ ‘gourd’ : /tendu/ ‘bow’ (cf. /kaa té/ ‘that 
gourd’ : /ten té/ ‘that bow’), /na r& stunt wa/ ‘I have seen an elephant’ : /na 
nd& siint wa/ ‘I have never seen an elephant’. 

Initial /a/ becomes /ga/’ after /n/: /Adaru/ ‘cutlass’: /nén gadaru/ ‘my 
cutlass’. 

Final high tone becomes top before low? /na tasu diiira/ ‘I planted yams’ : /n& 


7In the slow speech of one informant, this is a glottal stop followed by /a/, which 
would be interpreted as external open juncture. In this study, word division is written 
arbitrarily. There is no immediately apparent evidence of other phonemic junctures. 
§ In the Kandi dialect, which has no phonemic top tone, high tone is raised to a non- 
~phonemically higher level under this condition. 
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ra tast diuré/ ‘I plant yams’, /na boo wa/ ‘I saw a goat’ : /na boo wé k3/ ‘I saw 
a goat’.® 

The sequence low-mid becomes low-low before top, high, or mid: /bii/ ‘a 
child’ : /bii wi/ ‘that child’, /kpéri/ ‘a stone’ : /na kpérd tama m4/ ‘I’m bringing 
a stone’ and /na kpérd siia/ ‘I picked up a stone’. 

The sequence low-mid becomes low-high (or low-top?) before low: /géna/ 
‘guinea fowl’ : /gona yén{/ ‘that guinea fowl over there’, /bii/ ‘child’ : /bii wéni/ 
‘that child over there’, */kpéé/ ‘stone’! : /kpée téni/ ‘that stone over there’. 

The sequence high-mid becomes top-mid after top: /naai/ ‘cow’ : /nén n4a/ 
‘my cow’ (cf. /u naa gbéna/ ‘he stole a cow’ : /u nén n4a gbéna/ ‘he stole my 
cow’). 

A series of one or more high tones at the end of a word becomes mid after low 
at the end of a sentence: /na bdra buad/ ‘I broke a stick’ : /bdra/ ‘a stick’, /na 
boo wa/ ‘I saw a goat’ : /na bil wa/ ‘I saw a child’ (cf. /u bii gi/ ‘he killed a 
goat’ : /u bii gi/ ‘he killed a child’). 

Except in the present section, this tone change is not indicated. Original high 
tone after low at the end of a sentence is left unmarked, although actually it 
changes to mid. The reason for this inconsistency is that it avoids some possible 
confusion in the discussion of verb morphology. The written forms may be con- 
sidered medial: in all cases it would be possible to add a word and thereupon to 
hear the tones exactly as indicated. Thus /na bil wa/ ‘I saw a child’ will be written 
instead of /na bili wa/, because such a sentence as /na bil wa gi"a"/ ‘I saw a 
child yesterday’ also occurs. This provides consistency with sentences like /na 
boo wa/ ‘I saw a goat’ and /na bili wa k3/ ‘I saw a child’, in which the top tone 
can be only a change from high. 

2.2. The following changes of phonemes affect some forms but not others, 
making it necessary to divide groups of forms into classes. 

Many nouns, when not used with an attributive element, consist of a stem 
and a suffix. Apart from the suffix, all monosyllabic stems have a double vowel. 
With the suffix, some of these stems retain the double vowel, but others have a 
single vowel. For example: /kaa té/ ‘that gourd’ : /kaaru/ ‘a gourd’, /nyaa té/ 
‘that sheep’ : /nyaarii/ ‘a sheep’, but /kpéé té/ ‘that stone’ : /kperii/ ‘a stone’, 
/dii té/ ‘that house’ : /dirii/ ‘a house’. In a list of nouns, the form with suffix is 
sufficient indication of the class to which the noun belongs. 

Many verb stems consist of a consonant and a vowel. Of these, a few retain the 
single vowel before /m5/ and /ré/,"' but most take a double vowel in these forms. 
For example: /ko n di/ ‘I will eat’ : /na di m3/ ‘I am eating’ and /na waa di ré/ 
‘I have often eaten snakes’, /ko n worii gbe/ ‘I will dig a hole’ : /na woru gbe 
m5/ ‘I am digging a hole’, but /ko n sé/ ‘I will stand up’ : /na see mé/ ‘I am ris- 
ing’, /kon boo g6/ ‘I will kill a goat’ : /na boo god m5/ ‘Iam killing a goat’. Of 
verb stems which do not double the stem vowel, only the following are recorded: 
/di/ ‘eat’, /du/ ‘enter, hurt’, /gbe/ ‘dig’, /gbi/ ‘die’, /ne/ ‘fall (of rain)’. 

® There is undoubtedly a difference in meaning (i.e. usage) associated with the addition 
of /k3/, but it has not been isolated. 

10 */kpeé/ is reconstructed as the stem of /kperii/ ‘stone’ by analogy with the first two 


examples and with the form /kpéé té/ ‘that stone’. 
11 For the details of stem formation, apart from vowel length, see Section 4 below. 
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Many verbs have only mid tone in the stem; others have the sequence high— 
mid. Of these, some have the sequences high-low before /m4/, others have high 
tone throughout in this form. For example: /ko n tasu dddra/ ‘I will sell yams’ : 
/na tasu doora mé/ ‘I am selling yams’, /ko n tasu kééri/ ‘I will peel yams’ : 
/na tasu keeri m5/ ‘I am peeling yams’, /ko n siné/ ‘I will sit down’ : /na sind 
m5/ ‘I am sitting down’, but /ko n tasu dié/ ‘I will buy yams’ : /na tasu due 
m5/ ‘I am buying yams’, /ko n bdra bua/ ‘I will break the stick’.: /na bdra bua 
m5/ ‘I am breaking the stick. In the morphology below, verb stems are grouped 
into various classes designated by numbers. The letter ‘a’ after such a number 
means that the stems of the class are of the second kind mentioned here; the 
absence of the letter ‘a’ means that the stems are of the first kind. 

There is a morpheme indicating identification, often translatable by ‘it is, 
there is’. This morpheme has high tone if the preceding noun ends in top, mid, 
or low. After some nouns with final high tone, it has high tone; after others, it 
has low tone. For example: /boo w4/ ‘there’s a goat’ : /bo"9" wa®/ ‘there’s a 
dog’, /gobi y4/ ‘there’s some money’ : /wii y4/ ‘there’s some straw’, /ya4/ ‘there’s 
an animal’ : /dum&/ ‘there’s a horse’. In a list of nouns, those which have final 
high tone and are followed by the identifying element with low tone must be 
indicated. 

The identifying element referred to above has alternants (apart from tone) 
which are conditioned by the preceding vowel. In this respect, this element differs 
from another morpheme /w4*/ ‘it exists, it is located at’, which is invariable. 
The identifying element has the following forms: after /i, e, e€/, it is /y&/: /dobi 
y4/ ‘there’s some guinea corn’, /kpee y4/ ‘there’s some stew’, /Agédé y4/ ‘there’s 
some bananas’; after /u, 0, 0/, it is /w4/: /Adaru wa/ ‘there’s a cutlass’, /boo 
w4/ ‘there’s a goat’, /sik5 w&/ ‘there’s a bush hog’; after single /a/, it is /4/ 
(with low tone, no added vowel; top—low becomes falling): /guw&4/ ‘there’s a 
chicken (cf. /guw&/ ‘a chicken’), /yasa4/ ‘there’s some cloth’ (cf. /yasa/ ‘cloth’), 
/dum4/ ‘there’s a horse’ (cf. /duma/ ‘a horse’); after double /aa/, final top tone 
remains unchanged, final high becomes top, and final mid becomes rising (final 
low does not occur): /yad/ ‘there’s some meat’ (cf. /yaa/ ‘animal, meat’) /nad/ 
‘there’s a cow’ (cf. /naaé/ ‘cow’); after nasalized vowels, it has the same forms 
nasalized: /we"e" yd"/ ‘there’s some rope’ (cf. /we"e"/ ‘rope’), /bo"s® wa?/ 
‘there’s a dog’ (cf. /bo"0"/ ‘dog’), /sa"42/ ‘there’s some peanuts’ (cf. /sa"a®/ 
,peanuts’); after /m/, it is /4/ : /nim 4/ ‘there’s some water’. 


3. THe Morpuoioay or Nouns 


3.0. Nouns are classified according to the forms of demonstratives, certain 
adjectives, and the numeral ‘one’ used after them, and of substitutes used in their 
place as subject, object, or possessive. A convenient criterion is a demonstrative 
element meaning ‘that’: with nouns of different classes, this demonstrative has 
the forms /yé, té, gé, wi, mé, sf, ni/. The seven noun classes are referred to by 
the initial consonant of the demonstrative; thus, the t-class includes those nouns 
which take the demonstrative /té/ and other demonstratives beginning with /t/. 
The following sections give the forms and lists for each class." 


. 4 Since this article was written, I have been informed by the Rev. J. B. Williams of 
Parakou that he has found an eighth noun class, with the identifying demonstrative /pi/. 
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3.1. The y-class is the largest noun class. Most nouns in this class have singular 
forms ending in /a/. In a few cases this /a/ is a suffix which drops before an 
attributive. For example: /duma/ ‘a horse’ : /dun kpika/ ‘a white horse’, but 
/gona/ ‘guinea fowl’ : /gona kpika/ ‘a white guinea fowl’, /yasa/ ‘cloth’ : /yasa 
kpika/ ‘white cloth’. 

The plurals of these regular forms are formed as follows: Final single /a/ 
changes to /i/; the plural ending has top tone if the singular /a/ has top tone, 
but high tone otherwise: /bdra/ ‘a stick’ : /bdri/ ‘sticks’, /mdra/ ‘a rice sprout’ : 
/miri/ ‘rice’, /gona/ ‘a guinea fowl’ : /goni/ ‘guinea fowl’, /gbak4/ ‘calabash’ : 
/gbaki/ ‘calabashes’. Final double /aa/ changes to /ee/; the last vowel in the 
plural always has high tone: /waa/ ‘a snake’ : /wee/ ‘snakes’, /naa/ ‘a cow’ : 
/nee/ ‘cows’, /yaa/ ‘an animal, meat’ : /yee/ ‘animals’. Final /eya/ also changes 
to /ee/, with the same tone: /gé"ya/ ‘a driver ant’ : /gé"e"/ ‘driver ants’. 

Some forms end in other vowels in the singular and add the suffix /ba/ to 
form the plural: /fordtd/ ‘a bag’ : /forataba/ ‘bag’, /gambd/ ‘a village gate’: 
/gathboba/ ‘village gates’, /karabdési/ ‘a papaya’ : /karabdsiba/ ‘papayas’, 
/sétiib/ ‘a comb’ : /sémbiba/ ‘combs’. Some forms have irregular plurals, 
/guwa/ ‘a chicken’ : /guwé/ ‘chickens’,!? /gbésiin3/ ‘lion’ : /gbésinansu/ ‘lions’: 
/nobii/ ‘a hand’ : /noma/ ‘hands’, /wi"ya/ ‘a stalk of straw’ : /wi"i"/ ‘straw’,” 
/wurusud/ ‘a face’ : /wurusué/ ‘faces’. Some forms have no plurals. Of these, 
some are probably plural forms in themselves, and it is rather the singular that 
is lacking: /agédé/ ‘banana(s)’, /dobi/ ‘guinea corn’, /eobi/ ‘money’, /goo/ 
‘death’, /taare/ ‘judgment’. 

The following is a list of all nouns recorded in the y-class;' plural forms other 
than those described above are indicated. An asterisk after a noun with final 
high tone indicates that the identifying element following it takes low tone 
(see §2.2). 


agédé (no pl.) banana fdrdtd, -bé bag 

ba"a®* palm tree ga"a*n{ (no pl.) name of a month 
baka large calabash gambo, -ba village gate 
bdra* stick gana* wall 

bi"é"ya" mosquito gari (pl.?) word, matter 
daa (no pl.) character géma termite 

da*a* (pl.?) tree, wood gé"ya driver ant 
da"kama fallen branch gina gazelle 

da*kasa branch on a tree gobi (pl.?) money 
da*kpina root of a tree gona guinea fowl 

défdi (pl.?) habit goo (no pl.) death 

digi (pl ?) mirror gira rain, storm 

dobi (pl.?) guinea corn guwa4, guwé chicken 
dd"*bdra* gun . gba"a™ axe 

ddkd (pl.?) well gbakaé calabash 

dua male gbésin5, gbésinansu lion 
duma* horse gbeya grain of millet*® 


12 The /w/ in this form is suspect. The stem is /god/. 

18 Cf. §3.1 above. Some informants say /wiya/ and /wii/. 

14 The fact that some of these nouns are compounds and a few perhaps pirases does not 
affect the analysis. 

16 For many words like this, the plural is far more common, and indicates an indefinite 
amount (e.g. ‘millet’) rather than a number of discrete items. 
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hiindé (pl.?) spirit 
karabési, -ba papaya 
kéke, -ba motor 
kob& animal horn 
kona wildcat 

ko"s& bamboo stalk 
kpasa antelope 

kpee (no pl.) stew 


kpera* star; hippopotamus 


masa, -ba corn cake 
médra rice sprout 
naa cow 

ndra house spider 
nia scorpion 

nia female 

noo (pl.?) mouth 
nobii, noma hand 
sa"a" peanut 

sara offering 
sasara bridge 
sémbut, -ba comb 
sera, hair 

séstbia* covering 
sobia pestle 


sonki (pl.?) edible seeds 


3.2. The t-class is not quite so large, and contains no irregular forms. All 
singulars have the suffix /-ru/. The suffix has high tone after top or high, but 
mid tone after low.'* Final low tone in the stem seems to be invariably a change 
from mid. The singular suffix drops before any attributive: /kaaru/ ‘gourd’ : /kaa 
té/ ‘that gourd’, /kaa bakaru/ ‘a large gourd’, /kaa teéri/ ‘one gourd’; /kpérii/ 
‘stone’ : /kpéé té/ ‘that stone’, /kpéé bakaru/ ‘a large stone’, /kpée téni/ ‘that 
stone over there’. All plurals have the suffix /-nu/, with high tone: /kaaru/ 


stia road, path 

si"a"* fish 

suid bean 

suma bracelet 

taare (pl.?) judgment 
tiba* tobacco 

tana ant 

téndéka mud brick 
tii self 

ti"ya* bee 

tuibi (pl.?) inheritance 
waa snake 

we"ya rope 

witya, wi" straw 
woda law 

wonkéra small gray monkey 
wura (no pl.) gold 
wurusua, -& face 

yaa animal, meat 
yabtira needle 

yasa cloth, robe 
yasa/yésa* spear 
ye7é"ku (no pl.) pepper 
zini evil spirit 


‘gourd’ : /kaanu/ ‘gourds’, /kpéri/ ‘stone’ : /kpénu/ ‘stone’. 


The following is a list of all nouns recorded in the t-class: 


adaru* cutlass 
banhdubaidi dysentery 
barari sickness 
bararu tension drum 
barari doorway 
barari (only pl.) shoe 
bekiri cloth 

biréru basket 

biru* back 

bdrii salt 

daaru river 

demberu loincloth 
dirii house 

dondu tooth 

ga"a"rd stalk 


16 A few recorded exceptions to this statement are suspect, usually for other reasons 
~, as well, 


ga"séri arm 

gonoru rat 
gdndnguru large wild rat 
godsi"a"rll egg 

guru* mountain 
gurdiwiru rain cloud 
guuri (musical) horn 
gba*gba"rii crow 

gbérii field, farm 

gbé"ru pot 

kaaru* gourd 
kétégbéékiri bush cow 
kinéri male (of some animals) 
kirari' bread 

kf*ru love 
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kitari stool takari garden hill 
kpakoruru box tendu bow 

kpérii stone tindi panther 
kpenyeru bed we"ru nose 

kukuru* bone wiru head 

mosirii a swelling wiyiri neck 

nubtri odor woburi knife 

satabiri rabbit wokeru pot 

sé"rti pitfall w)"kiri night, darkness 
sigandii brass, copper wompokoru baboon 
sikiri grave wonst"a"ri red monkey 
siru* tail w6ori coldness 
sisikénéri stinkbug ya*a"rii sheep 

sdkirii pounded yam yaburu market 
sdmbiri work ya"kiri sacrifice 


sohdii clay for pots 
soru* mortar 


yanyeeru place 
yeeru open space 


sori porridge yiirai broom 
suréru toad yisiri name 
taaru leg yo"o"ru* frog 
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3.3. In the g-class, the third of the large noun classes, most forms end in a back 
vowel, which in a few instances is a suffix: /nemii/ ‘antelope’ : /nen gé/ ‘that 
antelope’, /se"ii"/ ‘arrow’ : /se"é"nu/ ‘arrows’. There are two plural formations: 
over half the nouns add /nu/ to the stem, the rest add /su/. The tone of the 
plural suffix is low after top, but otherwise high: /béo/ ‘water jar’ : /bdonu 
‘water jars’, /booro/ ‘owl’ : /boorosu/ ‘owls’, /gé"4°ntikti/ ‘louse’ : /g4™4"nt- 
kiint/. Some stems have double vowels in the singular but single vowels in the 
plural, e.g. /boo/ ‘goat’ : /bonu/ ‘goats’. Some forms end in /bu/ in the singular, 
and change this to /munu/ to form the plural, e.g. /taabu/ ‘ring’ : /tA&amunu/ 
‘rings’. One form is recorded with a plural suffix /ba/: /agiméanaki/ ‘chameleon’ : 
/agamanakiba/ ‘chameleons’. A few forms have irregular plurals, e.g. /nonu/ 
‘eye’ : /noni/ ‘eyes’, /g3"3°/ ‘drum’ : /ga"4*su/ ‘drums’. 

The following is a list of all nouns recorded in the g-class, with an indication of 
the plural formation for each: 


agamanakf{, -b& chameleon 
alim4sa, -nu onion 

boo, bonu goat 

boo, -nu water pot 

boo", bo"nu* dog > 

booro, -su owl 

bdsu, -nu* lizard 

ga74°ni (pl.?) infestation of lice 
gé74"nuku, -nt louse 
gogund, -su airplane 

go"ko, -su robe 

go"d", ga"a"su drum 

gdo, -su* vehicle 
gooninki, -nu canoe 

gund, -su bird 

gbo5, -nu cricket 
koték4mbu, -munu sandfly 


kaaté, -nd spoon 
kékényambu, -munu cat 
kéndo, -su doorway 
ko"5, -su, mat 
ktrts5, -su pig 
kusu, -nu* partridge 
mustku, -nt leopard, cat 
nemii, nehnu antelope 

" nonu, noni eye 
sak5, -nu bush hog 
sékpénkit, -nd trap 
sei", se"é"nu arrow 
siri, -su pot 
sonu, -su fly 
so / soa, -su ear 
sdini, -su elephant 
taabu, -nu* ring 
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tambu, -munu* small black ant word, -su hole 
tasonu, -su army ant wuu, -su* town 

tebo, -nu hoe wuki, -nu rabbit 
tiro, -nu shadow wurd, -su leaf 
titimok6, -nu parrot yara, -nu tongue 
w9"5", wo"su year yebérékd, -nd vulture 
womu, wonnu monkey yenu, -su household 
woo, -nu wind yiiku, -nu* hartebeest 


3.4. The w-class is considerably smaller; but innumerable forms could be 
added consisting of some other stem with the suffix /gi/ to indicate a person or 
owner. All personal nouns are in this class, but not all nouns in this class are 
personal. Regular personal nouns add /bu/ to form the plural; impersonal nouns 
in this class have no plural. A few plurals are irregular. The following forms are 
recorded in this class: 


baa father meré mother 

batdnd Bariba person or language m95 older brother 
beeré older brother, friend sénaboko paramount chief 
bii child sesu sister 

bd6 ulcer so"9"* sun, day 

boso* hunter sins, sinambu chief 
dd"5° fire suri moon, month 
duiani mother’s brother tani, tsmbu person 
gobigi rich man w5n5 younger brother 
goo* person ya"rd guardian spirit 
guragi pregnant woman y06 slave 

gusiind God yibéré enemy 

ko"so* guard 


3.5. Nouns of the m-class end in /m/. They are collectives, mostly indicating 
masses but including some abstracts; they have no plural. The following forms 
are recorded in this class: 


barim language nim water werem soap 

bom milk tam liquor wom air 

dam strength tem ground, dirt yam space, room 
gum oil tim* medicine yanim sand 
kdrdm raised garden row tim honey yem blood . 


3.6. The s-class is small, and consists mostly of collectives. The forms end in 
/su/, like the plurals of the g-class; but they do not correspond to any form that 
uses the demonstrative /gé/ in the singular. Final proof that this is a separate 
class is a special form of the numeral ‘one’, namely /teésii/, used with the noun 
/tasu/ (stem /tam/) ‘yam’: /tan teésii/ ‘one yam’. The other nouns recorded in 
this class are /nadsu/ ‘foot’, /sigeési/ ‘silver’, /sisi/ ‘iron’, /we"su/ ‘cotton’, 
/yakasu/ ‘grass, the bush’. 

3.7. The n-class is also small, and also consists mostly of collectives. The forms 
end in /nu/, like the plurals of the t-class or one form of the plurals of the g-class. 
Like the s-class, however, the n-class has a special form for the numeral ‘one’, 
namely /teéni/. The nouns recorded in this class are /afonu/* ‘greens’, /g4anu/ 
‘thing’, /goodnii/ ‘necklace’, /gbérenu/ ‘corn’, /gbézenu/ ‘cucumber’, /yabonu/ 
‘okra’. 
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THE MorpPHOLOGY OF VERBS 


4.0. In studying a variety of constructions using different verbs, four questions 
present themselves: (1) How many forms can a verb stem have? (2) Do all verbs 
have all of these forms? (3) What is the basic or ‘stem’ form from which the 
others are derived? (4) What are the factors involved in deriving the other forms 
from the stem? 

4.1. There are six primary aspects,” the affirmative and negative forms of 
which employ seven different forms of a verb stem. The significant constructions 
may be outlined as follows: 


ConsEcuTIVE:* su tasu diiiré Let’s plant yams. 
su ki tasu diiiré Let’s not plant yams. 
HABITUAL: n4 ra tasi dduré I (often) plant yams. 


n& ki ra tasi dduré I don’t plant yams. 
CoNnTINUATIVE: na tasu duurd md I am planting yams. 
néh tasu duurd m5_ I am not planting yams. 


FREQUENTATIVE: na tasu didri ré I have often planted yams. 
n&itasu didiri ré I have never planted yams. 

IMPERATIVE:!® a tasu didiris Plant yams. 

Past: na tasu diira (k3)*° I planted yams. 

Past NEGATIVE: nd4 ih tasu ditré I didn’t plant yams.”! 


All verbs occur in all of these constructions, with a few minor limitations of a 
semantic nature; thus, one does not habitually die. It may therefore be assumed 
that all verbs have all seven stem forms, though for many verbs two or more of 
them are identical. 

Some verbs have one additional form, the Stative. For example, a verb meaning 
‘go to sleep’ has forms corresponding to all of those given above, and also: 


u daiia He went to sleep. 
StativE: udd  Heis asleep. 
iindd He is not asleep. 


The Stative form is rarely as similar to any other form of the paradigm as the 
other forms are to each other; it has not been possible to describe the formation 
of other forms from the Stative or vice versa. In some cases, the Stative is a 
suppletive alternative. In meaning, the Stative usually expresses a static situ- 
ation; but for some verbs, the meaning is that of the Continuative, and the rarely 


17 On the basis of my experience with a number of different types of West Sudanic lan- 
guages, and of conversations with Professor J. Berry of the University of London, I be- 
lieve it is safe to say that West Sudanic languages tend to have aspect rather than tense 
systems. Most of these languages, however, have one form which is specifically past. 

18 This name is chosen because the form is often used as the second verb in a sentence: 
/ko n tasu diiré/ ‘I will plant yams’, /na ki? n tasu diiré/ ‘I want to plant yams’, /kon 
kpi® n tasu diiré/ ‘I can’t plant yams’. 

19 A negative command is expressed by the negative Consecutive: /a kd tasu ditré/ 
‘Don’t plant yams’. 

2 See footnote 9. 

1 Or perhaps ‘I haven’t planted yams yet’. 
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used Continuative has a kind of habitual meaning. For example: 


CoNTINUATIVE: unaaimés He comes now and then. 
STATIVE: u sisi He is coming (i.e. on his way). 
unhsisi He is not coming. 


All of the aspects outlined above are subject to further modification by adding 
the morpheme /ri/, which seems to express completion. Compare the following 
constructions with those given above: 


CoNSECUTIVE: su ra tasu diiré Let’s plant yams.” 
su ki ré tasu diiiré Let’s not plant yams.” 
HABITUAL: n4 ra ré tasi dduré I used to plant yams. 
né ki ra r& tasi dduré I have never (commonly?) planted 
yams. 


ConTINUATIVE: nard& tasu duurd mé I was planting yams. 
né h d& tasu duurd m5 _ I was not planting yams. 


FREQUENTATIVE: na ra tasu diiri ré I often used to plant yams. 
n4 h d& tasu diiri ré I never used to plant yams. 
IMPERATIVE: a ra tasu didrié Plant yams.” 
Past: na ra tasu diiira (k}) I have (upon occasion?) planted 
yams. 
PAST NEGATIVE: n4&h da tasu diiré I didn’t plant yams. 
STATIVE: u ra sisi He was coming. 
tif da sisi He wasn’t coming. 


A further modification forms Conditional expressions. There is probably no 
Conditional corresponding to the Consecutive or the Imperative, but all the 
others, both without and with /ri/, are recorded. The Conditional is formed by 
using a subject pronoun with low instead of high tone, and a morpheme /i/ for 
the affirmative (compare the negative of many of the above), and /ki/ for the 
negative (compare the Habitual negative above). A few examples will suffice to 
demonstrate this construction: 


Past: u tasu diiira (kd) He planted yams. 

PAST CONDITIONAL: wh tasu diira (kd) If he (has) planted yams, ... 
PAST NEG. CONDIT.: 0 ki tasu diiré If he didn’t plant yams, ... 
CoNTINUATIVE: u tasu duurd md He is planting yams. 
ConTIN. CONDIT.: wn tasuduurd mé If he is planting yams, ... 
Cont. NEG. conD.: 1 ki tasu duurt mé If he isn’t planting yams, ... 


4.2. Asin many other West Sudanic languages, the basic or ‘stem’ form—the 
one from which the other forms of the paradigm are derived—is the Consecutive. 
The wide variety of formations based on the Consecutive can be reduced to three 
primary classifications. First of all, verbs are grouped in five classes (numbered 
1 to 5) according to the formation of the Past. 

Class 1. The Past is the same as the Consecutive: /ko n sara/ ‘I will get down’ 


22 The precise distinction between these forms and the corresponding forms without 
. /r&/ is not clear. 
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: /na sara/ ‘I got down’, /ko fi yé déri/ ‘I will leave it’ : /n4 yé déri/ ‘T left it’, 
/ko fi yé k&sii/ ‘I will look for it’ : /né yé kdsii/ ‘I looked for it’, /ko fi yé bua/ 
‘T will break it’ : /n4 yé bua/ ‘I broke it’. 

Class 2. The Past is formed by changing the final vowel of the Consecutive 
to /a/: /ya ké yu turi/ ‘it will be enough’ : /ya tura/ ‘it was enough’, /ko-n 
tasu diiré/ ‘I will plant yams’ : /na tasu diiira/ ‘I planted yams’, /ko n gari/ 
‘I will count’ : /na gara/ ‘I counted’. This class includes also one verb whose 
Consecutive ends in /a/; it is put here because of its other formations. 

Class 3. The Past is formed by adding /wa/ to the Consecutive (or /a/ after 
/u/); the tone of the suffix depends on that of the stem: /ko n dii/ ‘I will enter’ 
: /na dua/ ‘I entered’, /u ké6 i man so"/ ‘he will tell me’ : /u man so"wa/ ‘he 
told me’, /ko n y&/ ‘I will dance’ : /na yawa/ ‘I danced’. 

Class 4. The Past is formed by changing the final vowel of the Consecutive 
to /u/ and adding /a/ : /ko n gere/ ‘I will speak’ : /na gerua/ ‘I spoke’, /ko 
fi yé boké/ ‘I will tie it up’ : /n4 yé bdkia/ ‘T tied it uP’, /ko n yiké/ ‘Iwill 
cook’ : /na yikia/ ‘I cooked’. 

Class 5. The Past is formed by changing the falling tone of the Consecutive 
to mid: /ko fi yé g6/ ‘I will kill it’ : /na4 yé gi/ ‘I killed it’, /ko fi yé 86/ ‘I 
will hit it’ : /n& yé sd/ ‘I hit it’. 

The second primary classification depends on the morphotonemic class, de- 
scribed in §2.2 above. This applies to verbs of Class 1 with initial high and final 
mid tone in the Consecutive, and to verbs of other classes with mid tone through- 
out in the Consecutive. All of these verbs have initial high tone in the Con- 
tinuative. Those which have final low tone before /m4/ in the Continuative are 
considered regular. Those which have final high tone before /m4/ in the Con- 
tinuative are indicated as Class la, 2a, 3a, 4a. (Class 5 includes only verbs 
with falling tone, so that this classification does not apply.) No form is recorded 
in 4a; but since there are only two verbs in Class 4 with mid tone, it is hardly 
possible to state that the Past formation of Class 4 automatically excludes a 
morphotonemic dichotomy in the Continuative. More significant is the fact 
that no form is recorded in 3 as distinct from 3a; the occurrence of four verbs 
in Class 3a suggests the tentative statement that the Past formative /wa/ of 
Class 3 determines the tone of the Continuative. The morphotonemic dichotomy 
is clear, however, for verbs of Classes 1 and 1a, and 2 and 2a: 


1. kon sara I will get down la. ko f yé bua I will break it 
na sara I got down n& yé bua I broke it 
na sara, md I am getting down n& yé bua mé I am breaking it 
2. ko fi ye kééri_ I will peel it 2a. kofiyé dié I will buy it 
n4 yé kééra _—iI peeled it né ye dia I bought it 
n& yé keeri mé I am peeling it n& yé due mé I am buying it 
3a. kon sé I will stand up 
na séwa I stood up 


na seems*% Iam standing up 


%3 The verb /kpé/ ‘finish’ is tentatively put into this class although a Past */kp&/ is not 


recorded. 
%4 For the vowel length, see §2.2. 
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The third primary classification depends on the tone of the Consecutive form 
(indicated, of course, in the citation of this form as the stem), which deter- 
mines the tone of all the other forms. For at least one form, the Past negative, 
a separate statement is needed for each final tone in the Consecutive: 


kon sara I will get down naénsaré I didn’t get down 
ko n kééri I will peel (it) néh kééré I didn’t peel (it) 
ko n meeri I will study n4 h meerdé I didn’t study 
kon gari_I will count nin gara I didn’t count 


There are three subordinate classifications. The first applies only to Classes 
1 and la. A distinction must be made between those verbs which have final /a/ 
in the Consecutive (and Past and Continuative) and those which have other 
final vowels. This distinction affects the tone of the Habitual form and the 
formation of the Imperative. For verbs with final /a/, the tone of the Impera- 
tive is further determined by the morphotonemic class. The following are exam- 
ples of completely regular formations: 


CoNSECUTIVE MEANING HABITUAL IMPERATIVE 
1. kon sara I will get down n4 ra saré a sard 

ko fi dd"d" sué I will fire the gun n& ra dd"3" sué 4 dd"d" suéd 

konkpina I will die down né ra kpiné a kpund 


ko n sdmi I will help na ra sémi a somid 
la. ko fi yé bua I will break it n4 ra yé bué 4 yé bud 
ko n dué I will play né ra dué a duéd 


The second subordinate classification applies only to Class 2. Most verbs in 
this class have the same final vowel in the Continuative and the Consecutive; 
but a few change the vowel of the Consecutive to /u/ in forming the Continua- 
tive.?® These may be labeled Class 2-u: 


2. ko fi yi gosi I’ll separate them na yi gosi md I’m separating them 
ko fi yé kééri I’ll peel it n& yé keeri md I’m peeling it 
2-u. ko fi yé yi"re I’ll measure it n4 yé yi"ru m5 I,m measuring it 
ko fi tasu diiré I[’ll plant yams natasu duurd md I’m planting yams 


The third subordinate classification applies only to Class 2a. Of the five verbs 
recorded in this class, two end in the Past Negative in /4/, three end in /é/ 
or /é/. For these verbs, therefore, the Past Negative must be cited separately: 
/ko fi yé dié/ ‘I will buy it’ : /n4 h yé diia/ ‘I didn’t buy it’, but /ko fi yé sdkii/ 
‘T will prick it’ : /né h yé sdké/ ‘I didn* prick it’. 

A few special statements: Two verbs are recorded with final /me/; in both, 
the stem ends in /m/: /ko fi yé some/ ‘I will fry it’ (8) : /né yé sonwa/ ‘I fried 
it’, /ko fi yé somé/ ‘I will fix it’ (3) : /n& yé sohwa/ ‘I fixed it’. Two verbs are 
recorded which may generally be classified as 2-u, but which have a Consecu- 
tive form that lacks the final syllable entirely; thus, /ko m ma/ ‘I will wait’ : /na 
mara/ ‘I waited’ : /na maru mié/ ‘I’m waiting’. 


26 A stem such as /soku/ ‘call’ may be put into either group, since the final vowel of the 
Consecutive is /u/ to begin with. 
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4.3. Having listed the criteria for classifying verbs, we must now describe 
the construction of the different verb forms. The following tabulation illustrates 
every recorded combination of criteria. Each verb is cited in all its forms except 
the Stative; Stative forms are given in §4.4. (The capital letter at the begin- 
ning of each line is used to identify the class and subclass in the lists of §4.4.) 


CLASSIFICATION Cons. Past Cont. Has. Freq. Imp. P.NEG. MEANING 
1 /a/, all mid ddsra dddra doora dddré dddra doord didsré_ sell 

1 non-/a/, all mid sdri sori sori sdri sori sdrid = sdri tether 

1 /a/, high-mid* sara sara sara saré sara sarod saré get down 
lnon-/a/, high-mid sué sué sué sué- sué suéd = sué fire 

la /a/, high-mid bu&é bua bua bué bua bud bué break 

la non-/a/, high-mid du@é dué due dué dué duéd dué play 

la /a/, top-mid?? dééra dééri dééra dééré dééri déérd dééré be clean 
la non-/a/, top-mid kdési kdsi kdésu kdésd kdésd kdst6 kdésti look for 
2, all mid kgéri kééri keeri kééri kééri kéérid kééré peel 

2-u, all mid* ditré ditra duurd dddré diiri diirid ditré plant 

2, all high gosi gosa gosi gosi gosi gosid. gosi separate 
2-u, all high yi"re yi"ra yi"ru yi"re yi"ru yi"rud yi"rd measure 
2, high-low gari gard gari gari gari garid gard count 
2-u, high-low _ 


2a, Past neg. /A/ dié dia due didé di@ dit did buy 
2a, Past neg. /é/ sdki sok&A soku sdkQ sdk sdkid sdké- prick 
' 3, all mid ~ 


KM ES CGHOROVOZZr ROH MOsHNOWPD 


3, all high 80" 80"wa 80°90" 0” 8070" 80") so"wé tell 

3, high-low y& yawa yadi ya yaa yd yawa dance 

3a di dia du dda dai dtd dié_ enter 

4, all mid bdké bdkidé bdkd bdké@ bdki bdkid bdkié tie up 

4, all high gere gerua geru. gere geru “gerud § gerué speak 

4, high-low yiké yikidd& yiki yiké yikd yikidé yikd& cook 

4a ko kia ko kd kd kd6 kiié do, make 
5 g6 go gd g6 gé 55 gb kill 


From this table, the following statements are derived to describe the con- 
struction of different verb forms. Past: See §4.2. Except in Class 5, the tone is 
the same as in the Consecutive. — Continuative: Verbs of Classes 2-u and 4 
have final /u/; others have the vowel of the Consecutive. Verbs with final high 
or low tone have the same tone as in the Consecutive; final mid tone changes to 
low if the verb is regular, otherwise to high. Initial mid tone changes to high. — 
Habitual: Verbs of Class 1 and all verbs with final high or low tone have the 
tone of the Consecutive; all mid tones change to low. In verbs of Class 1 final 
/a/ changes to /e/, other final vowels remain. — Frequentative: The final vowel 
is that of the Continuative; the tone is that of the Consecutive, except that top- 
mid becomes top-low. — Imperative: In Classes 1 and la final /a/ changes to 
/o/; Class 1 has the tone of the Consecutive, Class 1a has final high tone. Verbs 


26 No further statements are required for high-top-mid or high-low-mid. The second tone 
remains unchanged in all forms. 

27 Top-mid in 1a does not seem to correspond to mid-mid in 1. A form /wdrima/ ‘come 
back’ is included in this group. 

#8 2-u, all mid, and 4, all mid, are the only possible combinations in which all forms must 
he different. Only one verb 2-u, all mid, and two verbs 4, all mid, are recorded. 
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of other classes add /6/ to the Frequentative, but verbs with final /ma/ and 
some others usually lack this vowel.—Past negative: The form is determined 
by the form of the Past and the tone of the stem. If the stem has final mid, 
final /a/ of the Past changes to /e/ (except in some verbs of Class 2a); other 
final vowels of the Past remain; and the final tone of the Past (except top-mid) 
changes to falling. If the stem has final high, the final high tone of the Past 
changes to top. If the stem has final low, the tone of the Past remains un- 
changed. 

The same material is summarized in the following chart. A dash means that 
there is no change from the Consecutive. 


Form ENDING TONE 
Consecutive — _— 
Past 1:— — 
2: > /a/ —_ 
2: + /wa/ — 
4:> /ua/ oo 
5:— fall > mid 
Continuative 2-u and 4: > /u/ roe high or low: — 
others: — reg.: mid > high-low; irreg: all 
Habitual: 1 /a/: > /-e/ — {mid > high 
others: — mid > low; others: — 
Frequentative = Continuative “— 
Imperative 1 and la: /-a/ > /-o/ 1:—; 1a: > final high 
others: Freq. + /i/ — 
Past negative final mid: Past with 
/-a/ > /-e/ > final falling, except top-mid 
final high: = Past > final top 
final low: = Past = Past 


4.4. The following lists give the Consecutive form of all the verbs recorded 
in each class and subclass (i.e. with each combination of classificatory criteria). 
Capital letters used as headings refer to the listing of types in §4.3; thus A 
means ‘Class 1 /a/, all mid’, B means ‘Class 1 non-/a/, all mid’, etc. Stative 
forms, identified by the letter S, are given where known. The stem, if different 
from the Consecutive form, is marked by an asterisk. Irregular forms are cited. 
individually. 


A dita, S do sleep 
bara get sick dima, come in 
béra split gawa pu" 
bdria push gira chase 
birira, S buriri dawn, whiten kana beseech 
défida taste kara break (rope) 
dddna pass by kddra shatter 


dddra sell kisia loosen 


x 
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kpina, S kpi" lie down 
mila receive 

miuara burn 

saina fight 

sa"ra become clean 

sia name, call 

sua pick up 

tia wash 

tira, S tii"ri become black 
tiniima arrive 
woruma fall 

yibia fill 

yiiina meet 

yo"ra stop 


déri leave 

di (Cont. di) eat 
diari forget 

méni hurt by burning 
sdmi help 

sdsi increase 

sori tether 

té take a long time 
we" hand over 
wuri blow (air) 
yari throw away 
yi lay down 


C 


bobia, S b5(bii) become hard 
boriad, S birii become fat 
dabid, S dabi become much 
deéma, catch up with 

de"é"ya, S dé"ii" become long 
dukia, S diku become deep 
gid learn 

gosiaé turn over 

gosira turn around 

gura gather 

gurid, S giru become high, tall 
keniaé open 

sara get down 

se"sia, S sé" become difficult 
sind, S sd" sit down 

sosia, S sd(sii) become bitter 
su"e"rd, S su"e"ri become red 
taaya, S tai become tough 
yasia, S yasii become wide 
yemia, S yém become cold, damp 


D 
sué fire (a gun) 


E 


baba touch 

besira go around 

bua break in two 

bura cut in two 

dora, S do become sweet 
gaba catch 

gbera become dry 

gia? tear 

go"ra scratch 

kina", S kim want 

mura cut up 

sura jump, drop 

taka draw up 

tama bring 

we"ra, S wa" become good 
wura, believe 

wurama come back 
yaba pierce 

yaya remember 


dué play 
G 


dééra become clean 
kpé"ya, S kp4" become big 
si"ya, S sum become hot 


H 


dééré become clear 
k4sii look for 
85"$"si" show 
w5"sil warm oneself 
wukiri cover 


kééri peel 
tém chew, eat 


- diiiiré plant 


gosi separate 
gbe dig 

ma, *maru wait 
meeri study 
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ne fall (of rain) S 
si" leave, walk dh 
soku call " er os 
turi be enough, arrive some, “som OX up 
wa see wo"kt dye black 
bat rf, dance 
wisi answer y 
‘. T 
° di enter, hurt 
yl"re measure kdki flow 
sé, S yd" stand up 
M yd climb 
baali shine U 
gari count : 
ko*si rot bdké tie up 
m4, *mard give birth to yiné sew 
mosi swell 
ye"e"ri rejoice V 
gere speak, say 
O 
dié buy Ww 
ké" give kené close 
kuké hide 
P naré frighten 
yiké cook 
bani build yo*ri write 
gbéni steal 
sdki prick x 
kd, S md do, make 
R 
so” tell Y 
sobe; *so put on the head g6 kill 
some, *som fry k5" throw down 
su ? kpé finish 
yo" fly s6 hit 


Irregular 


1: da go; S dod used as Cont.; Freq. daa; Imp. dod 
n& come; § sisi used as Cont.; Freq. naa; Imp. na 
dikaa run; all forms identical; plural Imp. i ddkis 
2(?): gbi die; Past (S?) gu; Cont. gbi; other forms not found. 


5. THe MorpHouocy oF ADJECTIVES 


5.0. An adjective, in Bariba, is a word which has a form used attributively 
after nouns. Some adjectives have an additional form that may be called nomi- 
nal, some have a Stative form and verbal forms. Meaning is no criterion: the 
meaning ‘sweet’ is expressed by a verb /dora/ ‘become sweet’, Stative /do/, 
which cannot be an adjective because it has no attributive form. 


x 
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5.1. There are three types of attributive forms: the first is invariable; the 
second has a class of its own, like a noun; the third has distinct forms for the 
several noun classes. 

The following adjectives are invariable: /do/ or /dua/ ‘male’, /goma/ ‘raw’, 
/gba"ra"/ ‘high’, /kaa/ ‘white’, /pikd/ ‘a little bit’, /tereré/ ‘narrow’, /se"so/ 
‘difficult’. 

The following adjectives have a class of their own, which remains the same 
after all nouns; singular and plural forms are like those of nouns: t-class: /binu/ 
‘some, a few’ (pl. only); /dabiri/ ‘much, many’, /gorii/ ‘dead’, /kinéri/ ‘male’ 
(of certain animals), /tdkiri/ ‘old’, /kpiriri/ ‘short, small’ (also g-class); 
g-class: /ya*kabii/ ‘small’, /pibu/ ‘small’, /kpiribi/ ‘short, small’ (also t-class). 

The majority of adjectives have different forms according to the class of the 
noun which they accompany. Some informants tend to use the form for the 
y-class, or occasionally the t-class, also with nouns of other classes; but forms 
for every class are recorded. Examples: 


y-class: dumbaka abighorse duh kpika a white horse 
t-class: kpéé bakaru a big stone kpée kpikiri a white stone 
g-class: boobako a big goat kpé kpiké a white goat 
w-class: d3"3" bako a big fire 

m-class: yam bakam abig space  werern kpikim’ white soap 
s-class: tam bakasu a big yam tarh kpikisi a white yam 
n-class: g44 bakanu a big thing gé& kpikini a white thing 


There are comparable plural forms, patterned on the plural suffixes of nouns. 
These forms indicate that each adjective has a characteristic stem ending; the 
stems of the above adjectives are /baka/ and /kpiki/. For most classes, the 
class ending is added to the stem. For the y-class, the stem ending changes to /a/ 
(or /a/ is added after a monosyllabic stem). For the g-class and the w-class, 
the stem ending similarly changes to /o/ or /o/ (or such a vowel is added after 
a monosyllabic stem). ?° 

The following attributive forms are recorded which have alternants for each 
noun class; these are listed by their stems: 


baka- big dangi- strong kpiki- white stim- hot 
béku- fresh dendefi- long ni- female tadtad- tough 
bodboad- hard ge- good sintingi- thick wo"ki- black 
bortbori- fat gbebu- dry soosud- bitter yi"re- cold 
bira- good kpaa- new st"a"- red 


§.2. The relationship between the attributive and other forms is independent 
of the type of attributive, as described in §5.1. 

Some adjectives occur only in attributive forms: /binu/ ‘some’, /do/ or /dua/ 
‘male’, /goma/ ‘raw’, /kaa/ ‘white’, /kinérii/ ‘male’, /ni-/ ‘female’. 

Some adjectives are used also in certain constructions much like nouns. The 
stem occurs before /sa®/ ‘it is’ and /k6/ ‘do, make, be’ (S /m3/), in the meaning 
‘be (strong etc.)’: /ya kpaa sa"/ ‘it is new’, /ya dam mid/ ‘it is strong’. The 

29 The conditions under which some adjectives take /o/ and some /o/ are not known. 
But all of these adjectives seem to have identical forms for the g-class and the w-class. 
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‘ I > 

‘ you ’ 
y-class 
t-class 
g-class 
w-class 
m-class 
s-class 
n-class 


béka beki- fresh piké piké a little 

dan dangi- strong sind sindigi- thick 

gia ge- good sta" si74"- red 

kpaa kpaa- new tereré tereré narrow 
kpiribu kpiribi short, small = tdkoo tdkirii old 

kpika kpiki- white wo"kaa wd"ki- black 
pibu pfbu small ya"kabu ya*kabu small 
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bid or bsbii = babid 
bra boria 
dabi dabia 
dei" de"e"ya 
go gbi (2?) 
sé" se"sia 

sd or sdsii = SOSIa, 
su"e"ri su"e"r9, 
sum sl"ya (la) 
tat taaya 

? wo"kii (3) 


1 


6. THe MorpHo.toGey or SUBSTITUTES 


following adjectives belong in this group; each is listed in two forms—nominal 
and attributive. 


Other adjectives have a Stative and other verbal forms. The Stative form is 
basic. Many verbal forms are derived by changing the final vowel of the Stative 
to /i/ and adding /a/; some merely change the final vowel of the Stative to 
/a/; and there are a few other types of formation. The following adjectives 
belong in this group; each is listed in three forms—Stative, Consecutive, and 
attributive. The verbal class is indicated in parentheses, except where it is 1. 


bodboa- 
boradbori 
dabi- 
dendeni- 
gorti 
se"e"go 
sodsua- 
sv"a? 
stim- 
taadtad- 
wo"ki- 


6.0. Substitute forms include demonstratives. Examples scattered through 
the material above suffice to illustrate most of their main uses. A use not illus- 
trated is the presence of object substitutes corresponding to both ‘direct’ and 
‘indirect’ objects. 

6.1. The following substitute forms refer to the speaker, to the hearer, and 
to nouns of each class. The columns represent the following forms: 1 independ- 
ent, 2 subject, 3 cons. subject, 4 object, 5 possessive, 6 relative, 7 demonstrative. 


- 4 5 

na on man nén 
 “ nun wuinén 
ya yi,yd yi,yé yén 

ta ti ti, te tén 

ga gu gi, gé gén 
ee nin, vi win 
mu m mt,mé mén 
su sul su,si sin 

nu nd nti,ni nin 






































ee eee ae ie a. 


hard 
fat 
much, many | 
long 
dead 
difficult 
bitter 
red , 
hot 
tough 
black 


Rit 


ye yd, yéni, yi3d(nd) 
te __té, tani, tid(md) 
ge gé, génf, gid(nd) 
wi wi, wénf, wid(nd) 
mé mé, ménf, mid(nd) 
si__ si, sinf, sid(nd) 
ni__ nf, nin{f, ni3(nd) 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
‘we’ bése sa su sun bésfn — — 
‘you’ bée i i bée béén — — 
pl.y yi Sh. yi yi yi yi, yinf, yi3(nd) 
pl..t ni nu nu nu ni ni nf, ninf, nid(nd) 
pl. g si su. sv su si si__ si, sinf, sid(nd) 


6.2. When /ko/ is used before a Consecutive form to indicate future time, the 
subject pronouns for the Consecutive are omitted in two forms, and the initial 
consonant of another is dropped. The following combinations occur: /(na) ko 
n di/ ‘I will eat’, /(a) ka a di/ ‘you will eat’, /u ké a di/ ‘he will eat’, 
/sa ko di/ ‘we will eat’, /i ko di/ ‘you will eat’, /ba ké6 0 di/ ‘they 
will eat’. Substitutes for nouns of other classes than the w-class behave regu- 
larly in this construction. Similar irregularities were not noted for other com- 
binations. Compare /na ki" n di/ ‘I want to eat’, /a ki" a di/ ‘you want to eat’, 
/u kf 0 di/ ‘he wants to eat’, /sa ki" su di/ ‘we want to eat’, /i ki i di/ ‘you 
want to eat’, /ba ki bi di/ ‘they want to eat’, /na ki" a dai/ ‘I want you to 


’ 


go’. 
7. THe MorpHotoay or NuMERALS 


7. The following outline gives the key numerals on the basis of which all 
others can be constructed. 

The numeral ‘one’ has forms for all noun classes except the m-class: y /tia/, 
t /tedri/, g /tei/, w /turd/, s /tedsii/, n /teéni/. 

The numerals ‘six’ through ‘nine’ are based on ‘five’ plus ‘one’ through ‘four’; 
‘ten’ is a new unit: 


1 tid 6 nddbé tia 
2 yiru 7 nddbé4 yiru 
3 yita 8 nddbé yita 
4 hne 9 nddbé hne 
5 nddbt 10 okuru 


There are new units for ‘twenty’ and ‘thirty’: 10 /okuru/, 20 /yendu/, 30 
/téna/; cf. 11/ okurd tid/, 26 /yend4 nddbi ka tid/, 33 /téna ka yita/. ‘Forty’ 
introduces a new morpheme meaning ‘twenty’ and the stem /ru/ ‘two’. From 
this point, twenties are multiplied up to 100: 40 /weeru/, 50 /werdé Aakuru/, 60 
/wata/, 70 /waté ka okuru/, 80 /wéne/, 90 /wéné ka okuru/, 100 /wdnobii/. 

The multiplication of twenties continues no farther, but multiples of twenty 
are added to one hundred. The first twenty is a new alternant, but the others 
are regular. Two hundred is the first completely new unit higher than twenty: 
110 /wdnobt ka okuru/, 120 /wdnaa teéru/, 130 /wdnaa teri ka okuru/, 140 
/wdnaa weeru/, 150 wdnad weert ka okuru/, 160 /wdnad wata/, 180 wdnaa 
wene/, 200 /godbu/. Just as a new alternant for ‘twenty’ is multiplied, so a 
new alternant of ‘two hundred’ is multiplied to form numbers up to a thousand: 
200 /godbu/, 300 /goob& wdnobi/, 400 /neeru/, 500 /neerdé wdnobi/, 600 
/nata/, 700 /nat&é k& wdnobi/, 800 /néne/, 900 /néné ka widnobi/, 1000 
/ndrobi/. 














MISCELLANEA 
AGAIN THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMANIC DENTAL PRETERIT 


GUSTAV MUST, SOUTH WOODSTOCK, CONNECTICUT 


In a previous article on this question (Lg. 27.121-35 [1951]), I remarked that 
the origin of the Germanic dental preterit involves two separate problems: 
’ the origin of the dental element (as in Goth. nasi-d-a and kun--a), and the origin 
of the personal endings (as in ON talp-a, talp-er, talp-e, etc.). Like previous 
investigators I devoted the major portion of my study to an explanation of the 
dental element; but I emphasized more strongly than some previous workers 
the significance of the personal endings. In particular, I tried to show that 
these endings are not to be regarded as late or secondary developments; we 
are dealing here with certain verbal formants, -é- and -d-, which go back to 
Proto-Indo-European. Having considered the problem of the personal endings 
in somewhat more detail since finishing my former article, I feel it necessary to 
approach the question once again in order to take up certain points that were 
not fully disposed of in my earlier treatment. 

Secondary verbal stems extended by means of the elements -é- and -d-, with 
durative (durative-intensive) meaning, are widespread in the Indo-European 
languages. Their functions are various; the subjunctive use mentioned in my 
earlier article is only one of several possibilities. Thus, the suffix -é- occurs in 
infinitive stems like Lat. zacére ‘lie’ (durative; cf. iacére ‘throw’) or Lat. widére, 
Goth. witan ‘notice’, OHG gi-wiggén, ir-wizggén, OBulg. vidéti, Lith. pa-vydétz;! 
and in present-tense forms in Latin and to some extent also in Germanic, e.g. 
tacés tacémus, OHG dagét ‘is or becomes silent’.? Durative -d- formations are 
even more common: there are infinitives like Lat. (oc)cupdre (cf. capere), Goth. 
mitén (cf. mitan), OHG megzin (ef. mezggan) ‘missigen’, Lat. fordre, OHG borén, 
OS boron, OIcel. bora ‘bore’, Lith. klipoti ‘be kneeling’ (cf. klupti ‘kneel down’); 
and present tenses like Lat. domat, OHG zamét ‘tames’, OHG manét ‘warns’, 
Lith. mano ‘understands’, Ir. rannan ‘we divide’, Arm. keam ‘I live’.* The -é- 
and -d- subjunctives were originally secondary verbal stems ending in these 
vowels,‘ e.g. Gk. ayns ayn dynre, Lat. agds agadmus, future agés agémus. 

Of special value for the present problem are verbal stems in -é- and -d- with 
preterit meaning. The -é- became productive in Greek as a sign of the. passive 
aorist, e.g. éppinv ‘flowed’, é5aunv ‘was conquered’, éxAarnv ‘was deceived’.® 
The -d- is found in the Latin imperfect endings of the type of -bds -bdmus, in 
Oscan fu-fans ‘erant’, and in Lat. erds erémus etc.; it occurs also in Greek aorists 
like érAnv, Dor. érdav é5pav ‘ran away’. As Wiedemann has shown, the Baltic 


1 A. Meillet, Introduction 4 1’étude comparative des langues indo-européennes 186 (Paris, 
1912); C. Karstien, Italo-Germanisches, KZ 65.146 (1938). 

2K. Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.3.171. 

? Meillet 187; Brugmann 2.3.162. 

* Brugmann 2.3.539. 

5 Brugmann 2.3.172. 

* H. Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 4.242 (Heidelberg, 1928). 
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preterit is based on secondary verbal stems with IE -2- and -d-;’ the Lithuanian 
preterit in -ai (-d- plus -u) -ai -o is parallel to the Latin imperfect with -bam 
-bds etc. and to eram eras etc., e.g. Lith. jutat ‘I felt’ jutai juto, pl. jutome jutote, 
Latv. jutu juti juta jutém jutat, OPruss. kira ‘he built’.6 Similarly, the Lithu- 
anian preterit in -iat% (-é- plus -u) -ez -é is parallel to the Greek aorist with -7-, 
e.g. Lith. ne&tati ‘I carried’ neSei néSé néSéme néSéte, Latv. dial. nesu nest nese 
nesém nesét.° 

In my opinion the Germanic weak preterit also belongs here: the vowel -é- 
that appears after the dental in Goth. nasidés and kunpés goes back to the IE 
verbal suffix -é- discussed above; the vowel -d- that appears in OHG nerités 
and brahtés goes back to the suffix -d-. That the dental did not originally have 
to be combined with this vocalic suffix is shown by the Greek aorist in -nv- and 
by the Baltic preterit; in Lat. eram eras etc., the vowel -d- is the only sign of 
the imperfect. A number of residual forms in Germanic point to the same con- 
clusion; thus, the Gothic 3d sg. form iddja is to be derived from IE *ejés, and 
ON olla (from *wulb-a < -dm) is the preterit to valda ‘rule, be able, cause’! 
(see further Lg. 27.127 fn. 38). From this we must conclude that the vocalic 
elements are the older features of the Germanic weak preterit formation, since 
originally they could occur as preterit formants without the dental. The dental, 
then, cannot have become a feature of this formation until a later time. 

In the Germanic languages both the -é- type and the -d- type occurred in 
preterit formations. Old High German, and to some extent Old Saxon, used the 
-d- type; OHG nerita nerités nerita, OS nerida neridos nerida have endings de- 
rived from IE -dm -ds -dt, agreeing in this respect with the Latin imperfect and 
the Lithuanian preterit in -ai% -ai -o. The other Germanic languages, and again 
to some extent Old Saxon, used the -é- type; Goth. naszdés nasida, OS nerides, 
OE neredes, ON talber have the same formation as the Greek aorist in -y- and 
the Lithuanian preterit in -caii -ei -é. (The 1st sg. in these Germanic languages 
is a secondary development.) It is evident—and this is the point of the present 
discussion—that Germanic must be added to Baltic, Greek, and Latin to com- 
plete the group of languages that have a preterit formation based on secondary 
verbal stems in -é- and -d-, with secondary personal endings -m -s -t, and with 
durative (durative-intensive) meaning. This formation must date from the 
Proto-Indo-European period. 

Considering the Germanic aspect of the problem, we ask in which class of 
verbs the formation had its origin. Since the ja-class includes the great majority 
of Germanic weak verbs (the 6-class is much smaller, the é-class a mere handful), 
and since the most archaic formations in the weak preterit are found in this 
class, it seems clear that the weak formation first arose among the ja-verbs. 
This is borne out by parallels in Greek, Baltic, and Slavic, where the old use of 
the preterit stems, discussed above, is still more plainly to be seen than in Ger- 


70. Wiedemann, Das.litauische Prateritum 174 (Strassburg, 1891); J. mcrae. Lettische 
Grammatik 666 (Heidelberg, 1923). 
8 Endzelin 666 f., Brugmann 2.3.168. 
® Endzelin lesiais. 
10 F, Holthausen, Wérterbuch des Altwestnordischen (Géttingen, 1948). 
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manic. In these languages we find verbal paradigms with stems in -jo- and -é-: 
the form in -jo- belonging to the present, the form in -é- to the aorist or to other 
non-present categories; e.g. Gk. paivouar : gudavnv, wepavnua; ayyeddAw : HyyeANY; 
Lith. smtrdzu ‘stink’ : smirdéjau, OCS smroédq : smredécho; menja : menécho.™ 

This old contrast between -jo- in the present and -é- in the non-present, re- 
garded by Brugmann as Proto-Indo-European, is to be assumed for Germanic 
also. Instead of being given up along with the difference between present and 
aorist,!? it was preserved; but it was later obscured through the addition of a 
dental element to the preterit suffix -é-. In its further development, this dental 
element became the class sign of the preterit, and the following vowel, actually 
the older feature, was analyzed as part of the personal ending (as in ON tal-p-a 
tal-b-er tal-b-e). In the plural, these new personal endings of the weak preterit 
were in many cases replaced by the strong endings (see Lg. 27.133). 

As I indicated in Lg. 27.124 ff., the apparent regularity of the Germanic 
strong preterit (derived from the IE perfect) was disturbed by the 2d singular 
of guttural stems—a form which developed through regular phonetic change 
but acted as an anomalous element in the paradigm. The situation had two 
possible solutions: the new form could be altered by analogy with the other 
persons, or it could be generalized throughout the paradigm. The latter develop- 
ment is to be seen in the strong verb bringan, in which the 2d sg. preterit form 
*brdxta was used also for the 1st and 3d persons; through loss of the short final 
vowel, the same form *brdxé arose for all persons of the singular. The same 
thing happened in the primary ja-verbs, which earlier had been strong verbs 
too. Thus, Goth. warirkjan and sdkjan developed the forms *wurxt and *sdxt 
for all three persons of the singular. 

But as I remarked above, a Germanic preterit based on the IE suffixes -é- 
' and -d- existed also (e.g. *fulld[n] *fullés *fullé[p] etc.; cf. Hom. Gk. r\jro, Skt. 
dprat ‘he filled’); and these had characteristic personal endings. It was natural, 
then, that these endings should be added also to the old type without endings, 
resulting’ in a paradigm *brdxtd[n] *braxtés *braxté[}]. With the guttural stems 
as the point of departure, the distinct and easily recognized t-element came to 
be generalized as the preterit sign, and was applied freely to the entire type that 
we now call the weak preterit. 

From what I have said it seems evident that the Germanic weak preterit 
preserves an old formation whose origin must be laid in the Proto-Indo-European 
period. The usual statement that the weak preterit is a Germanic innovation, 
without a counterpart in any other Indo-European language, is only partly 
correct. What is new is only the extension of the IE suffixes -é- and -d- by a 
preceding ¢, and the formation of a true dental preterit as a result of this de- 
velopment.'* 


4) Brugmann 2.3.159. 

12 Cf. Brugmann 2.3.159. 

18 The development is interesting: while the old personal ending of the 2d sg. of the IE 
perfect became the class sign of the Germanic preterit, the old preterit signs -é- and 4- 
became part of the personal endings. 
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THE MIDDLE IRISH PRETERIT PASSIVE PLURAL IN THE ANNALS OF ULSTER 
VERNAM HULL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Annals of Ulster! consist of a series of chronologically consecutive entries 
from A.D. 431 to A.D. 1588 in which the events that seemed significant to the 
annalists are recorded for each year. Apart from their importance as a historical 
document, these Annals have a distinct linguistic value; for, as has been shown,? 
the entries commence to be contemporary towards the end of the 7th century.’ 
They therefore depict with reasonable faithfulness the various modifications to 
which the Irish language has been subjected in the course of time. Unfortunately, 
however, the earliest entries of the Annals of Ulster are largely in Latin; and 
even after the Old Irish period, that is, subsequent to A.p. 950, Latin still con- 
tinues to be employed, though to an ever decreasing extent in the later entries. 
Furthermore, the finite verbal forms in Irish that the Annals of Ulster record 
are limited in number owing to the fact that Irish itself tends to use verbal 
nouns in ordinary narration. Notwithstanding these limitations, there never- 
theless is preserved sufficient evidence to afford a chronological survey of the 
changes that the verbal system has undergone, particularly in Middle and 
Early Modern Irish. That is a fact of primary importance, since up to the present 
very little has been done to establish any linguistic tests whereby the date of 
a particular Irish text may be more precisely determined on the basis of its 
language.‘ 

One of these linguistic tests for which the Annals of Ulster would seem to 


provide decisive evidence concerns the various terminations of the preterit 
passive plural. In Old Irish the conjunct ending was -th(e)a,° an ending which sur- 
vives in the Annals of Ulster until a.p. 1207, that is, some 250 years after the end 
of the Old Irish period. In Middle Irish, however, beside -th(e)a two other endings 
are found: -it with the particle ro before the verbal stem,’ a distinctive Middle 
Irish formation® which is recorded in the Annals of Ulster from a.p. 1014 to 


1 Ed. W. M. Hennessy and B. Mac Carthy (Dublin, 1887-1901). 

2 See S. O Cathdin, Some studies in the development from Middle to Modern Irish, 
based on the Annals of Ulster, ZCP 19.2 (1931). 

* Cf. T. O Mille, The language of the Annals of Ulster 6 (Manchester, 1910). 

‘ These tests are in the main concerned with the loss of the neuter gender, the disappear- 
ance of the infixed pronoun, the substitution of the particle do for ro, the abandonment of 
the deponential conjugation, and the spread of the preterital r-endings. 

5 E.g. ‘marbtha ‘they were killed’. The corresponding absolute form probably was marb- 
thai, but it is not actually recorded. For the] various modifications that th (originally 
a suffixal ¢) may undergo, see R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish 437-40 (Dublin, 
1946). 

6 Cf. Hennessy and Mac Carthy, Annals of Ulster 2.246: coro‘loiscthea cealla ‘so that 
churches were burned’. 

7 E.g. ro‘marbait ‘they were killed’. As the ¢ represents a voiced dental plosive sound, 
it sometimes also is written d. 

* For an attempt to explain the origin of this form, see G. Murphy, Notes on analogy in 
Middle Irish conjugation, Féil-Sgribhinn Edin Mhic Néill 78 ff., ed. J. Ryan (Dublin, 
1940). 
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A.D. 1187;° and -ad or -ed, in origin really the Old Irish conjunct preterit passive 
3d sg. form,!® which the Annals of Ulster first record with a plural subject in 
A.D. 1177" and which after a.p. 1207 completely ousts the other two endings. 
With respect to the Annals of Ulster, one therefore may conclude that by the 
beginning of the 13th century the Old Irish ending -th(e)a and the distinctive 
Middle Irish ending -it were obsolete in the ordinary spoken language, though 
both endings continued to be used sporadically thereafter by the Irish poets 
and prose writers, who affected a deliberately archaic style. 

That about a.p. 1200 the ending -ad or -ed replaced the Old Irish ending 
-th(e)a and the Middle Irish ending -2t seems to be corroborated by the second- 
longest Middle Irish text to be preserved, namely Acallamh na Senérach ‘The 
Dialogue of the Ancients’. Although the exact date of composition of Acallamh 
na Sendrach has not yet been determined, scholars generally agree that this 
text was not composed before a.p. 1142'* and probably not after a.p. 1200." 
Belonging as it does to the period when the plural endings in -th(e)a and -zt 
were being supplanted by the ending -ad or -ed, Acallamh na Senérach should 
show a decided predilection for the ending -ad or -ed and at the same time a 
sporadic retention of the endings in -th(e)a and -zt. Such indeed is actually the 
case. On the basis of my collectanea the number of preterit passive plural forms 
according to their various categories in Acallamh na Senérach is as follows: 11 
examples of -th(e)a,!° 12 examples of -2t,!® but no less than 94 examples of -ad or 
-ed. The forms in -ad or -ed therefore outnumber the forms in -th(e)a or in -tt 
in the ratio of about 8 to 1. 

This evidence, taken in conjunction with the evidence furnished by the Annals 
of Ulster, would seem to indicate that during the second half of the 12th century 
the endings -th(e)a and -it became obsolete and that their sporadic occurrence 
after that date may be attributed to the traditional conservatism of Irish writers 
with their tendency to perpetuate archaic forms. As a corollary it would also 
seem reasonable to conclude on the basis of the foregoing evidence that if an 
Irish text exhibits relatively few of these forms in -th(e)a or -t¢ but contains in- 
stead a preponderant majority of forms in -ad or -ed, that text was in all likeli- 
hood not composed before a.p. 1150 and indeed probably not much before 
A.D. 1200. 


* Cf. T. O Maille, Contributions to the history of the verbs of existence in Irish, Eriu 
6.2 (1912). 

10 E..g. ‘marbad ‘was killed’. The corresponding absolute form was marbthae. - 

11 See Hennessy and Mac Carthy, Annals of Ulster 2.186 and n.2: in ro-marbadh (v.1. 
ro‘marbait) matthi imdha ‘wherein many nobles were killed’. 

12 Ed. W. Stokes, Irische Texte 4.1.1-224 (Leipzig, 1900). 

13 Cf. T. O Miille, loc.cit. 

14 Miss Nessa Ni Shéaghdha, Agallamh na Seanérach 1.xii (Dublin, 1942), believes that 
this text was written between a.p. 1142 and a.p. 1175. Other scholars, however, favor a 
slightly later date, for example Myles Dillon, Nominal predicates in Irish, ZCP 16.321 
(1927), who thinks that it was composed about a.p. 1200. 

15 Not included is erctha in line 5163, since the analysis of this form remains uncertain. 

16 Alf Sommerfelt, Le systéme verbal dans In Cath Catharda, RC 38.37 (1920), asserts 
that there are 11 examples of the ending -it in Acallamh na Senérach. Whether there are 11 
or 12 examples does not, however, markedly affect the general conclusions of this paper. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF THE VERB sock 


HANS SPERBER, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


As far as I know, the only attempt at a derivation of the verb sock is the 
suggestion offered by the Century Dictionary and repeated in several other 
works that it may be a shortened form of sockdologer ‘a knock-down or decisive 
blow’. But since this latter word is an Americanism, not found before 1836, 
while sock both as a noun and as a verb is attested from English sources as early 
as 1700, this theory is anything but satisfactory; the NED and other etymo- 
logical works seem justified in ignoring it, though all they have to offer in its 
place is the discouraging phrase ‘of obscure origin’. 

In spite of the scarcity of literary material in the dictionaries, it can be seen 
that sock has two distinct meanings. In one group of examples it denotes a heavy 
blow; in another it suggests a blow or thrust by which a weapon is made to enter 
the body. The olcest English citations seem to belong to the first group; but the 
early American material shows a marked prevalence of the second. The following 
examples will illustrate this fact: 


The first time they got him down, I socked my knife into the bear.—Sketches 
and eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett 93 (New York, 1833). 

The corporal ‘socked’ it [a shoemaker’s awl] in the thick of his back.— 
ae” Jefferson Green, Journal of the Texian expedition 321 (New York, 

I... socks my knife up to the Green River {i.e. to the trademark, which is 
near the hilt], first dig—L. H. Garrard, Wah-to-Yah 229 (ed. Ralph P. 
Bieber; Glendale, Cal.). 

I knew that somebody had thrown a saw right into us, and I .. . expected that 
when we came to clear our hands, they would sock it right into us. (Reference 
to financial matters)—Investigation into the causes of the gold panic; House 
of Representatives, Report No. 21, 41st Congress, 2nd Session, p. 175. 

‘Boys,’ says I, ‘I am the best man with the long dart as ever sailed aout o’ 
New Bedford. Shall I sock it to her [the whale]?’ ‘Sock it to her,’ says they. 
An’ I socked it to her. An’ it took!—Thar she blows (ed. Paul Johnston; New 
York, 1931).! 


These citations show a close resemblance to a few Old Norse passages in which 
the word sékkva ‘to sink’ is used to describe the effect of a violent blow: 


Reiddi hann upp bryntrollit och héggr til Hallvards 1 gegnum hjalminn ok sokk 
hofudit, ok sekk alt at skapti. ‘He swung aloft the battle-ax and struck at 
Hallvard through the helmet and the head, and it sank (in) all the way to the 
shaft.’— Egils Saga Skallagrims sonar 27.7 (ed. Finnur Jénsson; Altnordische 
Sagabibliothek, Vol. 3). 





1 The dating of this passage is rather doubtful. According to the editor, the story ‘has 
passed, by word of mouth, up and down the New England coast for almost a hundred years’; 
but this does not necessarily mean that the wording can be trusted in every detail. Note 
however that an independent version found in another collection has the following: ‘Shall 
I let her have the long dart?’ An’ they sez, ‘Sock it to ’er.’ An’ I socked it to er’ an’ it tuk! (A 
treasury of American folklore 506-7 [ed. B. A. Botkin; New York, 1944]). Thus it appears 
likely that the word sock belongs to the original text. 
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Lystr ofan 1 midjan hvirfil honum; hann kennir at hamars-mudrinn spkkr 
djtipt t hofudi . . . re’dir hamarinn af ollu aflc ok lystr a pbunnvangann pann er 
upp vissi; spkkr ba hamarrinn upp at skaptinu. ‘He strikes from above at the 
middle of his crown; he feels that the head of the hammer sinks deep into 
the head ... he swings the hammer with all his might and hits the temple, 
the one that was turned upward; and the hammer sinks in, up to the handle.’ 
—Snorri Sturluson, Edda 47 (ed. Finnur Jénsson; Copenhagen, 1900). 

Hann bregdr sverdinu ok stingr pui ¢ stokkinn, sva at sverdit spkkr at hjoltum 
upp. ‘He swings the sword and thrusts it into the trunk so that the sword 
sinks up to the hilt.’—Volsunga saga, Chap. 33, 153.6 f. (ed. Wilken). 


In all these examples, s¢kkva is used as an intransitive verb (“The sword sinks 
in’), while in American usage to sock is transitive (‘I socked my knife into the 
bear’). But this difference is of no great account. There are actually two Old 
Norse verbs: s¢kkva, past tense sekk; and sékkva, past tense s¢kda. As in many 
similar cases, a distinction in meaning and syntactical use goes with the dis- 
tinction in form: the strong verb is intransitive, the weak verb transitive (‘cause 
to sink’). The dictionaries give no example of the causative used in connection 
with weapons; but Wolfgang Fleischhauer has pointed out to me that in the 
second passage quoted above one manuscript reads: lystr « midian huirfil honum 
hann kenner at hamars munninn s¢kkr diupt 7 hofudit (Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, 
Codex Wormianus 35 [Copenhagen, 1924]). Here munninn is clearly an accusa- 
tive (nom. mudrinn), which makes s¢kkr a transitive form. One might very well 
translate, ‘he socks the head of the hammer into the head’. 

Thus there seems to be a strong probability that English sock derives from 
Old Norse s¢kkva, the connecting link between the meanings ‘sink’ and ‘strike’ 
being the idea that the blow is delivered with such force that the weapon sinks 
in. But before accepting this derivation, we must mention a few minor difficulties. 

We have stated that the earliest English examples do not favor the theory 
that sock originally indicated a penetrating blow; rather, it seems to have signi- 
fied a blow simple and unqualified. I do not, however, attach much importance 
to this chronological difficulty. Although my reason for rejecting the derivation 
from sockdologer is that this word appears so much later than to sock, I do not 
think that a similar argument carries much weight with respect to the oldest 
meaning of the verb. There is a significant difference: for all we know, sock- 
dologer is exclusively American; but the English dialect dictionary offers evi- 
dence that the verb sock with the meaning ‘to sink’ is to be found on English 
as well as on American soil. 

The second difficulty arises from the question whether in Shindinnvien loan- 
words the Old Norse vowel ¢ is ever replaced by English o. Erik Bjérkman 
(Nordische Personennamen in England, Studien zur englischen Philologie 37.119 
f.) is inclined to consider this a possibility: ‘Allerdings ware wohl engl. e zu 
erwarten, aber man kénnte sich doch wohl denken, dass bei einer Aufzeichnung 
von nordischen Namen der nordische ¢-Laut, der ja im spateren Altenglischen 
fehlte, besonders in unbetonter Silbe mit o wiedergegeben werden konnte. 
Diese Erklérung wird umso wahrscheinlicher, wenn wir bedenken, dass die 
Nordleute selbst, um den ¢-Laut zu bezeichnen, noch in literarischer west- 
nordischer Zeit den Buchstaben o gebrauchen konnten.’ 
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A strong indication that this possibility actually existed is given by the 
Shetland word sokkimor or sukkimor ‘quagmire’. There is no doubt that Jakob 
Jakobsen (An etymological dictionary of the Norn language in Shetland 2.873a) 
is correct in identifying this word with Norwegian sékkjemyr ‘a bog or swamp in 
which one sinks down’. To clinch the matter, Wright’s Dialect dictionary 5.605a 
notes, for the Shetland and Orkney Islands: ‘When a stone ... is thrown with 
great force, so as to sink into the object it is thrown at, it is said to “‘be socked 
into it”.’ Since it seems impossible to separate this expression from either the 
Norse use of s¢kkva or the American use of sock as illustrated by our examples, 
the assumption that English sock is derived from Old Norse sékkva seems to 
rest on fairly strong evidence. 
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Grundlegung und Grundprobleme der Syntax. By Moritz Reau ta. (Bibliothek 
der allgemeinen Sprachwissenschaft; zweite Reihe, Einzeluntersuchungen und 
Darstellungen.) Pp. 202. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1951. 


The title arouses expectations which the book does not satisfy. It is not an 
analysis of the linguistic phenomena of morpheme sequence in relation to mor- 
pheme distribution, which, I take it, is the province of syntax. Instead, the book 
presents phrases, clauses, and sentences of Latin and Greek and some modern 
West European languages—chiefly German and French, with less representation 
of English and Spanish. It is a study of those continua as expressions of human 
thought patterns. 

One has the feeling that the sand has been running uphill in the hourglass when 
one compares Regula’s 1951 procedure with Otto Behaghel’s confident statement 
in 1897 (Syntax des Heliand vii): ‘Zwar sucht man nicht mehr Kant’sche Kate- 
gorien auf die Sprache zu tibertragen ... Man hat es gelernt, von der Form statt 
vom Inhalt bei der Erérterung auszugehen.’ 

On p. 15 Regula describes the evolution of language from primitive interjec- 
tions to the volitional announcement of the content of consciousness; language 
is said to have attained an astonishingly high development among Kulturvdélker. 
He announces (7) his desire to give an ‘insight into the linguistic-philosophical 
and the linguistic-psychological bases of syntax’; and although he recognizes 
(8) the desirability of separating ‘linguistic thinking and linguistic technique 
from the substantial content’, it is clear from his procedure that this separation 
is in the sense of distinguishing between an effect and a cause. 

Explicitly, the linguistic act is described (17) as an announcement of the result 
of analyzing an ‘integral psychological substratum’. The material of mental 
activity, which it is the function of language to announce, is divided (18) into 
three major categories: immediate personal impressions (experiences, recollec- 
tions), scientific (events, facts, principles), hypothetical (imaginations, assump- 
tions, lies). The clincher is the axiom on p. 23: ‘Nihil est in lingua, quod non antea 
fuerit in intellectu.’ However unobjectionable this statement may be for pur- 
poses of biography, linguists will prefer the sociologically more valid formulation: 
Nihil est in intellectu, quod non antea fuerit in lingua. 

It is not surprising to find (31) that although imperatives are one-constituent 
in form, they are really two-constituent in meaning; definitions of Wortarten 
(73-7) as varieties of the psychic analysis preceding and determining speech; 
and a description of grammatical gender (81) in terms of primitive ways of 
thought: the modern survivals of fanciful, anthropomorphic tropes. Which, 
again, may or may not be the case; one asks what such speculations have to do 
with syntax. 

One reads (86) that the English a pick up dinner, a sit down supper are ‘agram- 
matical’; a speaker of English must conclude that ‘agrammatical’ means ‘re- 
calcitrant in terms of limited and possibly irrelevant criteria’. This conclusion is 
reinforced by the author’s listing (and be it credited to his honesty) ‘Sonder- 
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erscheinungen’ (99, 135) and ‘Besonderheiten’ (121). The ‘improper (pseudo-) 
reflexive’, we are told (124-5), serves (1) to paraphrase a passive (Die Tiir éffnet 
sich) and (2) to indicate a process or event occurring within something (Die 
Strassen leeren sich). 

In short, it is this reviewer’s judgment that the book is concerned with abso- 
lute laws of thought and with universal human modes of expression of psychologi- 
cal events, not with language. It is restricted to a study of one cultural tradition, 
and to one sub-group of languages (centum Indo-European, not including Celtic 
or Tocharian) asscciated with that tradition. Within these drastic limitations 
(drastic in view of the title) the book displays ingenuity and thoughtful study 
of several European languages. It should be helpful to teachers and learners who 
are concerned with problems of translation from one of those languages into 
another. For the linguist, it offers material for the study of the diffusion of 
linguistic patterns throughout a culture area. Many of the parallelisms here 
brought to light are indeed characteristic of a West European style of language 
structure, a style which overrides the isoglosses within the-West European area. 
The fact that, in several distinct West European languages, parallel construc- 
tions reveal similar heterogeneities of semantic function is a proper object of 
systematic linguistic research; Regula’s book offers much material for it, in 
useful form. The predominance of literary, even poetic quotations as illustra- 
tions of syntactic patterns and meaning-categories impairs this usefulness; but 
it is not difficult to make due allowance for the imbalance. 

The book is well indexed. The number of misprints is not excessive; the spell- 
ing ‘L. Blomfield’ (73, 185) is perhaps to be explained by the author’s loss of his 
library and some of his notes, described on p. 7. The same reason may account 
for the howler on p. 26, where the opening lines of ‘Triiber Tag. Feld’ are ascribed 
to the Kerkerszene of Faust I. 

W. F. TwappeE x, Brown University 


Language and communication. By Grorce A. MILuer. Pp. xiii, 298. New York: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 


At the symposium on psychology and linguistics (a report of the Cornell 
Conference) held at the annual convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation,! the communicative process was envisioned as consisting of five parts: 
intentive behavior of the speaker — encoding process — message — decoding 
process — interpretive behavior of the hearer. The study of the intentive and 
interpretive behavior lies in the province of psychology, the study of the message 
(and of the code of which it is an expression) in that of linguistics. The investiga- 
tion of the encoding and decoding processes was said to constitute the field of 
psycholinguistics. 

The bulk of Miller’s book on language and communication deals with encod- 
ing and decoding problems and is, to the reviewer’s knowledge, the first text- 
book on psycholinguistics. Its contents are unencumbered by the usual problems 
of traditional psychologies of language, problems which lie outside of both psy- 


1 At Chicago, 2 September 1951. 
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chology and linguistics, e.g. the ‘nature’ of grammatical categories, the ‘psy- 
chological’ definition of the word and sentence, the origin of language, the corre- 
lation between the grammatical structure and the ‘genius’ of the community. 
Other qualities of Miller’s book also show its orientation to the rapidly crystal- 
izing field of psycholinguistics: the behaviorist approach with its reliance on the 
observable; the frequent use of the concepts of code, message, noise, redundancy, 
and information, with the attendant Wiener-Shannon mathematical approach; 
and finally its strong inclination toward experimental evidence. 

Since the scope of this book is an unfamiliar one, it may not be superfluous 
to sketch the contents: (1) Ivrropuction. (2) THE PHONETIC APPROACH: physio- 
logical classification; principles of phonemic grouping; acoustic analysis; calcu- 
lation of the amount of information which can be carried in a sound wave of 
fixed duration. (3) PERCEPTION OF SPEECH: limits of hearing; effects of masking 
—the obscuring of one sound by another; effects of distortion—elimination of 
certain frequency or amplitude components, retardation of certain frequencies, 
interruption, etc. (4) STATISTICAL APPROACH: units of speech; the construction 
of orders of approximation to actual language; the frequency of occurrence of 
various English speech units; Zipf’s work on frequency-rank correlation; sta- 
tistics in content analysis. (5) RULES FOR USING SYMBOLS (limitations on the 
occurrence of language segments): information, noise, and redundancy; illus- 
trations of these concepts from the language of chess; language engineering. 
(6) INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: statistical indications of style; a comparative case 
study; readability. (7) THE VERBAL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN: prelinguistics stages; 
growth of vocabulary; increasing complexity of sentence structure; egocentric 
vs. socialized speech; individual differences. (8) THE ROLE OF LEARNING: meaning 
and reference; association and field theory; generalization and abstraction. (9) 
VERBAL HABITS: testing assoc‘ative strength; classification of word associations; 
grammatical habits; kinds of linguistic change. (10) Some EFFECTS OF VERBAL 
HABITS: effects on perception, learning, and memory. (11) Worps, SETS, AND 
THOUGHTS: verbal behavior and thought; problem solving; field theories and the 
recoding process; abstraction and concept formation; aphasia. (12) THE socrAL 
APPROACH: communication nets, communication in large and small groups; 
effectiveness of mass media; rumor. 

It can be seen that Miller proceeds from the molecular to the molar levels. 
There is ample justification for this approach. We know much more about the 
shorter segments of linguistic behavior than the longer. Compare the state of 
studies in phonetics or phonemics with the state of those in syntax, or, to go 
beyond the present bounds of linguistics, with the state of those in content 
analysis. Miller’s approach is well calculated to give the student the firmest 
foundation on which to base the less adequately supported concepts. 

The reviewer had certain misgivings, even before reading this work, about the 
advisability of single authorship for a book dealing with the intersections of 
linguistics and psychology. Mere knowledge of the principles of both fields is not 
enough, and even such knowledge is rarely found in one person. If he is to emerge 
with something new, and not merely end up where he started, in linguistics 
and psychology, a writer needs such familiarity and experience in dealing with 
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problems in both fields as to enable him to interweave the concepts of both 
disciplines. Psycholinguistics is not linguistics plus psychology; it is a resultant 
of the two. It should be clear that despite the difficulties of interdisciplinary 
communication, progress in the field of psycholinguistics depends on close co- 
operation between linguists and psychologists. 

One area in which Miller would have particularly profited from a linguist- 
collaborator is in the application of the concept of the phoneme. While the 
author’s definition of the phoneme (22-3), taken from Bloch and Trager,? is 
adequate, his subsequent applications of the phonemic principle seem to cast 
doubt on his complete understanding of the implications of this concept. Thus 
(23), he regards variations of duration, pitch, and loudness as all equally playing 
secondary roles in English. The last, at the very least, is a phonemic feature: 
four phonemes of stress are, in fact, distinguished by Trager and Smith.* On 
the following page he confuses phonetic features with Jakobson’s concept of 
distinctive features. The latter designation is applied only to those features 
which serve as the sole differentiation between phonemes. He further imputes 
to Jakobson (24) the contrasts between stressed and unstressed, high pitch and 
low pitch in English consonants.‘ Needless to say, Jakobson never wrote any- 
thing of the sort. 

A more serious error than those above is the representation of the sounds 
uttered in the babbling period as phonemes (88, 146). Miller characterizes bab- 
bling as vocal play in contrast to socialized verbal behavior, but obviously fails 
to realize that the use of the phoneme immediately implies the existence of 
socially-conditioned communicative activity. This error is a frequent one among 
psychologists, despite the repeated protestations of linguists like Grégoire, 
Jakobson, and Leopold. Miller’s incomplete realization of the irrelevance of 
babbling for the study of language behavior is seen also in his regretting the 
absence of finer transcriptions of pre-linguistic utterances (146), as if these 
would show that the division between babbling and real speech is not as definite 
as it actually is. To characterize the division between babbling and socialized 
speech as ‘definite’ does not mean that babbling ceases as soon as the child begins 
to speak, but rather that babbling and speech are entirely different processes 
for the child. In the former he is a creator, as it were, while in the latter he is 
an imitator, accommodating himself to the patterns of his community. 

Nowhere in this book is the morpheme mentioned. Miller’s analysis on the 
morphological level is confined to defining the bound form and the various types 
of free forms. Morphology is vaguely defined as dealing with the structure of 
words (82-3). Surely the concept of the morpheme has not been rejected on the 
grounds that it rests only on a semantic basis! Phenomenologically, the validity 
of the concept (to be more accurate, the concept of the morph) is attested by 
the manipulation of morphemes in analogical formations (e.g. employ : employ-ee 


* B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 40 ff. (Baltimore, 1942). 

8G. L. Trager and H. L. Smith Jr., An outline of English structure 37 (Norman, Okla., 
1951). 

‘Miller refers to R. Jakobson, On the identification of phonemic identities, TCLC 
§.205-13 (1949). 
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:: draft : draft-ee), as well as by the way in which phonemic phenomena in 
many languages distinguish morpheme boundaries. It is just in connection with 
this latter point that Miller’s discussion of the limitations on the occurrence of 
phonemes (87) is censurable, for he employs only the beginning and end of the 
word as points of reference. As a matter of fact, for a complete picture of pho- 
nemic distribution one must consider the types of morphemes. In Czech, for 
instance, only 8 of the 23 consonant phonemes are used in inflectional suffixes; 
in English only /z, s, d, t, n, »/ appear in inflectional suffixes.® 

The morpheme may also have a more utilitarian function in psycholinguistics. 
Psychologists are very often interested in word counts or in counts of lexical 
units or dictionary entries, according to which give, gave, and given are considered 
one unit. These counts are frequently used as measures of variability after they 
have been converted into type-token ratios (the number of different units 
divided by the total number of units). Variability tests of this sort are useful in 
studies of schizophrenic language, for example, where the characteristic autism 
is revealed in a lower degree of variability. It is curious that no psychologist, 
to the reviewer’s knowledge, has ever pubushed a study using the morpheme as 
the basis of his count. In all probability a morpheme count would show a greater 
sensitivity and magnify the differences in variability. That such a sensitivity 
might be valuable is shown by such studies as Mann’s comparison of schizo- 
phrenic written material with that of normals, where the type-token ratios 
based on a word count yield statistically non-significant or slightly negative 
results.® 

Miller formulates the problem of approach to questions of style’ in this way 
(120): can we deal with style by quantitative procedures (vocabulary size, verbal 
diversity, sentence length, verb-adjective ratio, etc.), or must we rely on intui- 
tion and inference? Linguists would not accept this disjunction as exhaustive. 
There is another approach, the formally qualitative. Some work using this 
approach has already been done, mainly in the area of sentence prosody, by 
Newman.’ Other formally qualitative work could investigate shifts in social 
dialect as adjustment to subject or listener, or could set up classes of segments 
on the basis of recurrent lexical environments and compare these classes with 
those of other members of the speaker’s cultural subclass. é 

One of the most interesting and important problems which Miller discusses is 
that of content analysis (95 ff.). Attention is focused on the type of analysis de- 
scribed by H. D. Lasswell in his Language of politics (New York, 1949): seg- 
ments of the discourse under examination are grouped under semantic rubrics, 


5 R. Jakobson, Actes du sixiéme congres internationale des linguistes 11 (Paris, 1948). 

*M. B. Mann, The quantitative differentiation of samples of written language, Psycho- 
logical monographs 254.41-74 (1944). 

7 Style, it seems to the reviewer, may be best defined by the analogy style : dialect :: 
personality : (non-linguistic) culture; i.e. style is the individual’s modification of his 
group’s dialect, just as personality is the individual’s modification of his group’s non- 
linguistic culture. 

* Behavior patterns in linguistic structure, Language, culture, and personality (Sapir 
volume) 94-106 (Menasha, Wis., 1941); with V. G. Mather, Cultural and psychological fea- 
tures in English, Trans. N. Y. Acad. of Science IT.7.45-54 (1944). 
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e.g. revolutionary, anti-revolutionary, national, universal. Structural linguistics 
cannot make any contribution to this type of classification; but it can offer aid 
in a forma! (and statistical) analysis or, as Janis calls this approach, sign-vehicle 
analysis. Miller points out two assumptions that would be pertinent to the 
interpretation of the data collected by this approach (97): (1) The frequency 
with which a given class of items occurs is a measure of its importance to the 
speaker; and (2) Items often occurring near each other are related for the speaker. 
There is a third assumption, which has been suggested by Z. S. Harris; namely, 
that items which occur in the same grammatical and lexical environment are 
associated by the speaker.** 

Redundancy is explained as the use of more syllables than is theoretically 
necessary to encode a message (103). In discussing the idea that linguistic evolu- 
tion is in the direction of decreased redundancy (114), the author suggests as 
partial evidence for this hypothesis the tendency toward shorter words. His 
proof, a study of the number of syllables in the various versions of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, shows Greek (39,000) and Latin (37,000) at one ex- 
treme, English (29,000) and Chinese (17,000) at the other.’° It should be pointed 
out that this does not indicate an allover decrease in redundancy: the abbrevia- 
tion may be understood as a decrease in redundancy on the phonemic and mor- 
phological levels, but there is a compensating increase.in redundancy on the 
syntactic level. To put it more concretely, the order of words was far more fluid 
in Latin than it is in any of its descendents, say French. Whether or not this 
increase is equal to the decrease on the lower levels is unknown; but until the 
possibility has been investigated, we must be chary of basing our conclusions 
exclusively on phonemic and morphological data. 

Miller states that the amount of redundancy in a language depends on the 
rules for using its symbols (100). However, the role of untraditional encoding in 
the reduction of redundancy is ignored. It seems unfortunate, in view of his dis- 
cussion of linguistic techniques in earlier chapters, that Miller does not point out 
that linguistic analysis results in a code which does much to reduce the re- 
dundancy of the raw data. The criterion of complementary distribution capi- 
talizes on contextual dependencies to yield symbols resulting in the maximum 
number of independent alternatives, i.e. symbols least limited in their distribu- 
tion. Of course this criterion is not given free rein. It is tempered by procedures 
intended to give us groups whose internal or external similarity enable us to 
compose a grammar with fewer statements; thus, we insist that the sounds 
grouped into the same phoneme have some sound feature in common, and that 
morphs be grouped so as to yield a minimum number of morphemes with unique 
distributions. 

The explanation of grammatical structure (170, 192) follows the general line 
of associative theory, i.e. various portions of an utterance are associated as 
stimuli and responses. Miller expresses this very clearly (192): ‘The occurrence 


9 I. L. Janis, Meaning and the study of symbolic behavior, Psychiatry 6.438 (1943). 

% See now Z. 8S. Harris, Discourse analysis, Lg. 28.1 ff. In Harris’s new treatment, occur- 
rence in the same environment is the criterion for setting up equivalence classes. 

10§. J. Baker, The pattern of language, Journal of general psychology 42.25-66 (1950). 
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of a particular symbol or sequence of symbols limits the range of alternatives 
from which the talker can choose because he must proceed in accordance with 
the verbal associations he has learned.’ In the course of his explanation, however, 
he introduces the concept of logical terms (171), which simply makes no sense 
linguistically to the reviewer. As examples of logical terms he cites all, any, some, 
not, or, and, if, the, true, false, and punctuation marks. Verbal organization is 
supposed to be intimately connected with these terms. Logical terms, he de- 
clares, serve to show relations among other words or sequences of words. He then 
maintains that they are responses to other segments of the utterance and to 
nothing else! To quote from the author, ‘Clearly the stimuli for saying ‘‘All dogs 
have four legs’’ do not include all dogs. The “‘all’”’ is a comment about the state- 
ment “dogs have four legs”’.’ That is to say (following his psychological line), all 
is a response to dogs have four legs! Here is a complete confusion between sym- 
bolic logic with its technique of universal quantification on the one hand and 
psychology on the other. If logical terms are responses to other portions of the 
utterance, what is their importance in determining the organization of the utter- 
ance? This question is not answered. Instead we find an illustration of their impor- 
tance to the logician (171): “Suppose we learn on good authority that all mantelops 
are lespeads and that all lespeads hile. We can conclude immediately that all 
mantelops hile and that any grimpet that does not hile certainly is not a man- 
telop.’ What has logical inference to do with grammatical organization? Miller 
himself admits that ‘the laws of logic are not the dynamic laws of thought’ (226), 
so that even from a mentalistic point of view there is no gain in the logical 
approach. A linguist could have told Miller some organizationally significant 
things from his amphigorical utterance: (a) hile belongs to the same grammatical 
class as go, paint, see, etc. (verb, present tense, non-third-singular, of the type 
sometimes occurring without a goal) on the basis of the environment all —s ~; 
(b) mantelops and lespeads belong to the same grammatical class as tables, 
women, vegetables, etc. (plural substantive) on the basis of the environments 
all ~s are and all ~s hile. 

Most of the data in this book are derived from experiments. There are rela- 
tively few observations based on studies of real-life situations. This is not offered 
as a criticism of experimentation, since the experimental approach with its 
controls presents, in general, the more convincing view. Miller, however, is some- 
times so experimentally oriented as to overlook problems and results which have 
not been favored by experimental investigation. A case in point is that the prob- 
lem of the perception of foreign speech is not discussed (except for a brief remark 
on unfamiliar speech including foreign speech, 79). Experimental data on this 
problem are lacking, but some very interesting articles have appeared based on 
observation.'! Some ideas contained in these articles can serve as starting points 
for experiments; for instance, the context in which a given sound occurs is a 
decisive factor in perception, as well as the presence or absence of the sound in 


11 FE. Polivanov, La perception des sons d’une langue étrangére, TCLP 4.79-96 (1931); 
E. Sapir, The psychological reality of the phoneme, and The unconscious patterning of 
behavior in society, Selected writings of Edward Sapir 58-60 and 555-6 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1949). 
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the listener’s own speech; sound features which are not distinctive in the lis- 
tener’s speech are usually not perceived. 

Another flaw is the absence of any discussion of speech in behavior disorders, 
e.g. schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis.” Of the abnormal varieties 
of speech, only that found in aphasia, a clearly organic disorder, is discussed 
(aside from some brief remarks, 131), and that without fully reporting the bit of 
structural information we have. Most keenly missed is a discussion of schizo- 
phrenic language, where the application of the concepts of information and 
redundancy may bring very interesting results. 

The bibliography is as extensive as one could expect in a textbook for advanced 
undergraduates and graduate students. The foreign literature is poorly repre- 
sented. This neglect seems to be a common failing among American psycholo- 
gists, who generally insist, with some basis in fact, that European psychology 
has not yet been divorced from philosophy. The reviewer finds entirely incom- 
prehensible, however, Miller’s failure to include any work of Edward Sapir; 
for whatever lack one may find in Sapir of the experimental approach is more 
than compensated by the brilliant inferences he drew from his great store of 
observations. 

Aside from the weaknesses in linguistics discussed above, Miller has produced 
an excellent work. He has gathered a great deal of experimental material and 
has given it direction. As a text for a course in the psychology of language and 
communication, this book should enjoy considerable success; it is very interest- 
ingly written, and generously illustrated with tables and graphs. Furthermore, 
at the end of each chapter additional topics are suggested for discussion, which 
in many instances provide work for as many classes as the body of the chapter 
itself. The reader will have a good idea of what we know in the realm of psycho- 
linguistics, as well as an understanding of the fields where more work must be 
done. In short, the book is the most stimulating work the reviewer has read in 
a long time. For the linguist who at times has wondered, ‘Where do we go from 
here?’, Miller points out quite a few directions, enough to satisfy even the most 


adventurous. 
HERBERT RUBENSTEIN, Michigan State College 


La dialectologie: Apercu historique et méthodes d’enquétes linguistiques. By 
Sever Pop. Premiére partie: Dialectologie romane, pp. i-lv, 1-733; Seconde 
partie: Dialectologie non romane, pp. 734-1134. Louvain: Chez l’auteur, 


1950. 


Linguistics, being a science and not an art, cannot be said to have periods of 
growth, maturity, and decline. Nevertheless, in every science and its branches 


12 The literature on schizophrenic language is second only to that on aphasia in its ex- 
tent. Unfortunately, the articles one finds are written entirely from a psychological view- 
point or are statistical analyses based on a logical or semantic categorization. In the litera- 
ture on manic-depressive speech, however, there is a good start along formally qualitative 
lines in 8S. S. Newman and V. G. Mather, Analysis of the spoken language of patients with 
affective disorders, American journal of psychiatry 94.913-42 (1938). 
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there are plateaus of achievement, characterized especially by stock-taking (in 
accordance with Descartes’ fourth precept of scientific method), surveys of work 
done hitherto, articles on ‘état présent des études’, and the like. Dialect geog- 
raphy, as practised since the period of Wenker and Gilliéron, has now reached 
such a plateau in its methodology, and we have recently had several surveys of 
the field,’ of which Pop’s two massive tomes constitute the most extensive and 
thorough. Pop is eminently fitted to undertake such a study: he has had experi- 
ence in the practical aspects of both field work and editing through his work on 
the modern Roumanian linguistic atlas;? and he has gathered information and 
material concerning virtually all other linguistic atlas projects and has analyzed 
them from the methodological point of view. As a result, these two volumes 
contain an excellent description of what has been done in dialect geography to 
date, and should be very useful for the orientation both of new students and of 
experienced workers. 

Pop’s work opens with a brief but valuable ‘Apercu historique sur le développe- 
ment de la dialectologie’ (xxiii-lv). In the main body of the work, as might be 
expected, pride of place and of extent of discussion goes to Romance dialectology 
(1-733); this is quite justified, in view of Pop’s own training and the leading 
position that the Romance field has occupied in linguistic geography. In this 
part, Pop treats French (1-155), Franco-Provengal (277-336), Catalan (337-76), 
Spanish (377-434), Portuguese (435-65), Italian (466-618), Romansh (619-48), 
Dalmatian (649-54), Sardinian (655-66), and Roumanian (667-733). The ar- 
rangement of the second part, dealing with non-Romance languages (735-1177), 
seems determined primarily by ever increasing distance from northwestern 
Europe, with sections on Germanic languages (737-923), Celtic (925-55), Slavic 
(957-95), Finno-Ugric (997-1041), Modern Greek (1043-65), Albanian (1067-8), 
and various non-European language groups: Berber (1069-81), Bantu (1082-90), 
Arab (1091-1100), Chinese (1101-19), the languages of India (1121-9), and 
Korean (1131-2). A final chapter (1133-77) contains a résumé of Pop’s main 
observations on method and his conclusions, including a plan for the establish- 
ment of a ‘Centre d’études dialectales’. The book is completed by a number of 
very useful indices: a series of Tableaux chronologiques (1179-98) of works on 
dialectology, with references to the pages on which they are discussed in Pop’s 
analysis, enabling the reader to gain a rapid view of developments in method 
throughout the years; a list of figures and plates (1199-1204); indices of persons 
mentioned in the text (1205-30), geographical names (1231-8), and subjects 
(1238-1314); and a very full table of contents (1314-34), listing not only chapter 
headings but subchapters and even the titles of the individual subsections. 

This is about as far as one can go in outlining the pattern according to which 
Pop’s book is constructed, because the individual chapters vary greatly in their 


1 E.g. Alwin Kuhn, 60 Jahre Sprachgeographie in der Romania, Romanistisches Jahr- 
buch 1.25-63 (1947/8); and the present reviewer’s chapter on Romance dialectology in 
McDavid and Davis’ forthcoming Handbook of American dialect geography. 

? Atlasul linguistic roman (Cluj, 1938 ff.), and Micul Atlas linguistic romin (Cluj, 1938 
ff.); ef. the work under review 709 ff. 


‘ 
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size and plan, depending on the situation in the different fields. Pop treats not 
only linguistic atlases, but also major dialect studies of other types, chiefly 
monographs and dictionaries; he does not provide a complete listing of all articles 
and reviews, but enumerates and describes the major journals which publish 
dialectological material. Numerous reproductions of sample maps are provided, 
giving the reader a clear idea of various authors’ cartographical procedures. 
For each field, Pop’s general procedure is to discuss work done to date, under 
way, or planned, in more or less chronological order, and with considerable space 
devoted to the problems of the work (a) as the authors of each project have seen 
it and (b) as Pop and other critics see it in relation to dialectological and other 
linguistic method. As Pop is extremely generous with quotations (and wisely so, 
in view of the inaccessibility of some of the sources), these parts of his discussion 
come to constitute a virtual anthology of source material, especially concerning 
the great atlases like the ALF (113-36) and the AIS (560-97). 

But this is not all. Such an extensive work comprising detailed descriptions 
of atlases and other publications, and giving lengthy quotations from original 
sources, would still remain on the level of a Materialiensammlung, were it not 
for the author’s own contribution—which, in Pop’s case, is very valuable indeed. 
He is not content with merely presenting others’ facts and theories, but fre- 
quently weighs contradictory opinions and contributes data and judgments of 
his own based on his personal experience. For instance, in Italy and elsewhere 
there has been considerable disagreement on the merits of two opposed theories 
of phonetic recording: the ‘impressionistic’ and the ‘normalizing’ methods. Ac- 
cording to the former, the fieldworker transcribes only the informant’s first, un- 
corrected response, and notes in his transcription every shade of sound which he 
hears, even though the results may differ from one utterance to the next. The 
‘normalizing’ procedure, on the other hand, admits or even prefers corrected 
responses, and transcribes only those aspects of the utterance which are con- 
sistent with those of other utterances already observed or with those which the 
fieldworker (or editor) assumes to be characteristic of the dialect under observa- 
tion. The former approach, which has aptly been compared to the taking of a 
‘candid’ snapshot, has been used in most Romance atlases, including the ALF 
and the AIS, and in works like the American atlas which follow Gilliéron’s 
method. The normalizing technique, on the other hand, which is comparable to 
furnishing a retouched studio portrait, has been defended by C. Merlo and G. 
Bottiglioni, and used by the latter in his Atlante linguistico-etnografico italiano 
della Corsica. Pop gives excellent summaries of the arguments on both sides 
(especially 537-57 and 560-97), and evaluates them in the light of his own work 
in Roumania, deciding ultimately in favor of the ‘impressionistic’ method as 
more likely to give a fair and undistorted picture of the dialect being studied. 
Similarly, he discusses at length the value of the AIS as a document of Italian 
dialectal usage (586-97), especially in the light of the severe and often intem- 
perate criticisms which some Italian scholars have directed against it,’ and gives 


’ For a listing of these criticisms, see the reviewer’s Bibliography of Italian linguistics 
§§1840-2 and §3081 (Baltimore, 1941). Similarly, C. Merlo (Italica 27.253-5 (1950]) says that 
isoglosses based on the AIS ‘non hanno valore’—but, as can be seen from the rest of Merlo’s 
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the reader a good analysis of the criticisms as well as of the AIS itself. As Pop’s 
knowledge of the field is extensive and his judgment well balanced, these por- 
tions of the book form perhaps its most valuable aspect, over and above the 
great amount of material which he has amassed. 

So extensive is Pop’s material and so thorough his presentation of it, that very 
little fault can be found except with insignificant details. Naturally, Pop has 
been limited to what was accessible to him, and as a result his discussion of 
some fields is incomplete; this is especially true of the section on the American 
atlas and its status at the time his book went to press.‘ From a methodological 
point of view, perhaps the only questionable feature of Pop’s work is his attitude 
towards the framework within which dialectology is at present carried on. Al- 
though he discusses, and on occasion takes sides in, current arguments within 
the field itself, he raises little or no question about the relation of linguistic 
geography to the rest of the scientific study of language, beyond pointing out 
the obvious contribution it has made to historical linguistics. Pop’s reader would 
gather from his book that the main problems of method in linguistic geography 
had already been solved, and that now all that was required was to apply current 
methods on a larger scale and in wider fields, with efforts coordinated by Pop’s 
proposed center of dialectology. Yet, as pointed out by Hockett® and others, 
the methods of linguistic geography have not undergone any change, other than 
that of refinement in details, in the last half century; and new approaches and 
methods are needed to enable dialectology to progress again, taking into account 
the more modern developments in synchronic analysis* and the relation of lin- 
guistic to social phenomena. Such improvements would be partly but not wholly 
dependent on greater availability of funds and manpower, to enable dialectologi- 
cal projects to gather more material; the horizons of linguistic geography also 
need to be broadened and new directions added, with respect to analytical 
method. 

Pop’s monumental work is very welcome at this time, to give us a much needed 
synthesis and vue d’ensemble of linguistic geography as it now stands. We are 
greatly indebted to Pop for the immense labor that must have gone into the 

collection and analysis of his data, and for the extensive, detailed description of 
the ‘état présent’ of dialectology, which is sure to make his book an exserreme 
work for many years to come. 


Rosert A. Haut Jr., Cornell University 





discussion, his denial of their worth rests on the rather unrealistic assumption that regional 
usage is always fixed and unchanging. 

‘ Despite the availability of information concerning the American atlas in European 
journals—e.g. R. I. McDavid Jr., American dialect studies since 1939, Philologica 4.43-8 
(1949), and the present reviewer’s article The American linguistic atlas, Le lingue estere 
13.273-5 (1948). 

5 In a forthcoming ‘progress report’ on developments in linguistics since 1933. 

* Some pioneer efforts (not wholly successful) to correlate dialect geography and pho- 
nemic analysis have already been made: A. Martinet, La prononciation du frangais con- 
temporain (Paris, 1945); J. P. Soffietti, Phonemic analysis of the word in Turinese (New 
York, 1949). 


* 
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Disquisiciones sobre filologia castellana. By Rurino Jos& Currvo, edited with 
a preface and notes by Rafael Torres Quintero. (Publicaciones del Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo, No. 4.) Pp. xvi, 666. Bogota, 1950. 


The Instituto Caro y Cuervo presents now the second of its volumes devoted 
to the works of the great Colombian grammarian and lexicographer, Don Rufino 
José Cuervo (1844-1911). The first volume bears the title Obras inéditas de 
Rufino J. Cuervo, and was edited (Bogoté, 1944) by Father Félix Restrepo, S.J. 
The Disquisiciones contain many of Cuervo’s published pieces scattered in 
American and European journals, and, in addition, a considerable body of hither- 
to unpublished material, including some interesting juvenilia and the authentic 
text of the prologue to the sixth edition of Cuervo’s Apuntaciones criticas sobre 
el lenguaje bogotano. Therefore, in addition to providing working Hispanists 
with a handy collection of material sometimes hard to get at—there are full 
indexes of words studied and of proper names—the Disquisiciones offer a con- 
siderable amount of raw material for the biographer. __ 

Cuervo’s mind was active in many disciplines; and even where he seems to us 
now to have been wrong, he is still interesting and worth reading. If we bear in 
mind that most of his work was done before the great period of Spanish linguistics 
in our century, his achievement as etymologist and grammarian is impressive. 
In his day he was called by Menéndez y Pelayo the greatest name in Spanish 
philology in the 19th century. A neat estimate of the reputation Cuervo has 
maintained down to our time is given by W. J. Entwistle in his Spanish language 
(London, 1936): ‘The basic principle of R. J. Cuervo’s Apuntaciones ..., which 
remains our best general introduction to American variants of Spanish, was a 
conservative one: he would admit what was justified either by reliable tradition 
or by imminent need, but he sought to eliminate useless and slovenly departures 
from the common Spanish inheritance.’ 

Cuervo’s method was simple and clear from the first. He amassed his texts 
and then drew theory and rendered definition from the data. It looks like an 
obvious way of doing it; but it is a method that has often been more honored in 
the breach than the observance. The process is clear as early as 1871, when he 
prepared his Muestra de un diccionario de la lengua castellana, now for the first 
time published complete directly from the manuscript. The lexicographical 
foundation for Cuervo’s etymological studies is exemplified in his article on 
lindo ‘pretty’, here republished from Revue hispanique 9.5-11 (1902). He studied 
the word semantically and then proceeded to phonetic considerations. The old 
meanings of lindo led him to see that it was far from clear that lindo and limpio 
both must be derived from limpidus. He then proposed legitimus > ligitimus > 
liitimus > litimus > limitus > lindo, a solution that as far as I know still stands. 
Clearly in the same tradition is the important etymological work of Yakov 
Malkiel. 

In addition to articles previously mentioned, the following studies included in 
the Disquisiciones are of interest because they were previously unpublished or 
had, according to the editor, been published in deficient or fragmentary form: 
a series of Estudios filol6gicos; Cuervo’s Observaciones sobre el diccionario de la 
Real Academia Espajiola; a linguistic study of El centén epistolario of Ferndn 
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Gémez de Cibdarreal, with a prefatory letter to Tamayo y Baus (hitherto un- 
published) ; the Prospecto del Diccionario, only now recovered; the original text 
of Cuervo’s reply to criticism of his Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la 
lengua castellana, the revised version of which text appeared in Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie 20.428-34 (1896) ; the complete discussion between Cuervo 
and D. Juan Valera about the Spanish language in America; and seven mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

If the prospective reader is interested in knowing what other kind of material 
is represented in the Disquisiciones the following list will be helpful: El elemento 
popular en el Diccionario de la Academia; Mana y mand; Maguer 0 magier?; El 
espafiol en Costa Rica; Los casos encliticos y procliticos del pronombre de ter- 
cera persona en castellano; and word-studies of acudia, canoa, sabana and sd- 
bana, gandido, cucarro, anguilla, dita, abarrajar, arraihdn, mahiz, arronjar, laja 
and molején. 

There is beauty in order and clarity; and these virtues Cuervo marshalled 
round the virtue of modesty. So the Disquisiciones are part of the required 
monument to the memory of a great lexicographer and grammarian who was 
also a great man. 

Mack SincLEToN, University of Wisconsin 


Dialectologia e histéria da lingua: Isoglossas portuguesas. By MANUEL DE 
Parva Boxtéo. (Reprinted from Boletim de filologia, Vol. 12.) Pp. 46, iii, with 
8 maps. Lisboa: Centro de Estudos Filolégicos, 1950. 


In the now deservedly forgotten thesis of A. Soromenho, of the year 1867, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made for the first time to divide Portugal dialectologi- 
cally into a northern and a southern region, on the pattern of French linguistic 
dualism, with the centrally located Mondego River serving as the demarcation 
line. In their subsequent debates, scholars have broadened the issue to include 
historical evidence other than strictly linguistic. Oliveira Martins spoke of an 
Arabicized, later depopulated South which ultimately fell prey to northern 
expansion. More recently, A. Sampaio, fundamentally partial to the hypothesis, 
moved the borderline to the territory between the Vouga and the Mondego. 
Conversely, Gama Barros and Rui de Azevedo questioned the eradication of the 
native Christian Luso-Latin stock under the late Arabic rule and during the 
protracted 12th-century wars which led to the ultimate Reconquest; Sousa 
Soares identified the region around Coimbra, on both sides of the Mondego, 
rather than the North alone, as the nucleus of a regenerated Portugal about the 
year 1000. F. A. Coelho, Portugal’s pioneer linguist and anthropologist, as early 
as 1909 dismissed the idea of a sharp initial contrast between northern and south- 
ern dialects. 

The author of the present monograph, a recently very active Coimbra scholar 
trained in Hamburg and showing in this pamphlet, as in preceding publications, 
heavy dependence on Kriiger’s approach, tries to supply an answer (admittedly 
tentative) to the crucial question through a narrow selection of elaborately 
documented, carefully drawn dialect maps of Northern and Central Portugal 
(which omit all of Algarve and most of Estremadura and Alentejo). In theory, 
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he concedes the need for plentiful collateral material; indeed, he urges among 
other desiderata the study of cartularies, medieval municipal laws, statements of 
grammarians and pronouncements of orthoepists through four successive cen- 
turies, familiarity with neighboring Spanish dialects, and firsthand contact with 
general historical sources of the Reconquista period. He even supplies a list of 
recommended readings (6), apparently for the benefit of prospective students; 
but, strangely enough, he makes no visible attempt to tap the sources himself, 
offering for his failure to do so a wide variety of elegantly phrased apologies 
(6, 9, 21, et passim). This contradictory behavior is something of a puzzle to the 
foreign reader, the more so as the respective documents, through the persistent 
efforts of archivists like Azevedo, have gradually become accessible to workers 
willing to plod through pages of exceptionally dull reading. What can be achieved 
in this fashion, provided the explorer is patient and imaginative, is exemplified 
by J. Hubschmid’s Studien zur iberoromanischen Wortgeschichte und Ortsna- 
menkunde (BF 12.117-156), characteristically dedicated to Kriiger, but, in 
point of method and range of documentation, decidedly more closely akin to 
Menéndez Pidal, Jud, and Aebischer. Paiva Boléo’s apprehensions (n. 6) that 
the evidence of medieval texts might be inconclusive on account of two (some- 
what contradictory) reasons are vastly exaggerated; witness such collections of 
dialectally colored juridical texts as E. Staaff’s from Leon (1907), and Menéndez 
Pidal’s from Old and New Castile (1919). 

This criticism, of course, does not imply a hidden accusation of lukewarm 
enthusiasm and of an insufficient investment of labor: from his editorial and 
preceptorial activities, the author is widely known and esteemed as an inde- 
fatigable worker. But his planning in this special instance has not been satis- 
factory; the whole method shows serious inconsistencies. Specifically, the point 
which Paiva Boléo attempts to prove is not felicitously correlated to the data 
which he uses, while he shies away from types of material which would have led 
directly to his goal. Aside from a few unwarranted sweeping conclusions and 
scattered errors of detail,' it seems fundamentally unsound to investigate the 


1 Some stray remarks and queries. The pamphlet is relatively free from misprints; but 
note the repeated use of > for < (33). On several occasions (especially 6, 17) the author 
complains of financial handicaps; broader selection and transcription, omission of lengthy 
excerpts from writers as accessible as De Saussure (4-5) and of trivial criticism (like the 
one leveled at post-Renaissance grammarians) and digressions (32-3) might have alleviated 
the pressure. The etymologies quoted are, on the whole, solid; but golpe ‘blow’ cannot have 
descended directly from coLapuu (31), and the equation cacho < caputu should have been 
validated by reference to Lecoy’s and Corominas’ researches (ibid.); Leon. pechar ‘to lock’ 
and Ptg. fechar ‘to shut’ are declared genetically akin in the text (13-4), only to be sep- 
arated in the corresponding footnote, under Tilander’s belated influence; for reasons ex- 
pounded elsewhere, I prefer to retain the first formulation, substituting ristuLA for FERRUM 
(Cornu) as the cause of disturbance. The bibliography, sketchy for Spanish, is adequate 
within the confines of Portuguese; yet I miss a reference to Rohner at the critical juncture 
(26-7) where the author’s informants clash with Leite de Vasconcelos (1901) and Nunes 
(1902) on the wavering between v and 6 or [8] in Algarvian. The author sparingly uses 
phonetic script; some of his symbols are a trifle ambiguous. The 7 of chiiva conceivably 
sounds like the vowel so written in German; vacillation is occasionally indicated by paren- 
theses: (t)chuva ‘rain’, then again by small superscript letters; but what does the small 
subscript c underneath a (20) stand for? Bilabial and fricative cannot properly be con- 
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medieval scene with 20th-century material alone; there is implicit in this atti- 
tude an optimistic belief, hardly understandable at the present distance from 
Gilliéron’s trail-blazing studies, that dialect research is self-sufficient and had 
best be separated from inquiries based on texts. While this may be true of dialect 
description, it is manifestly not true of historical projections and reconstructions, 
which, as nearly all experienced scholars agree, require the skillful interplay of 
several mutually supplementary methods, including the exploration of conserva- 
tive dialects. 

Essentially, the author cries to answer a question revolving around 12th- 
century events (what happened, linguistically, in Central and Southern Portugal 
when the Christian armies, striking from the Galician redoubt, wrested this 
territory from the Moors?) from dialect material recently collected through 
correspondence with volunteer helpers, mostly schoolteachers and cooperative 
dilettanti, in the course of preparing a new linguistic atlas. His material, only in 
small part classified, is very plentiful because of the many localities included in 





trasted (25): the author evidently thinks of stop vs. spirant. To assign different scopes 
within one’s own terminology (7), to such basic labels as ‘dialecto’ and ‘dialectal’ is, to 
say the least, a bit awkward. 

Paiva Boléo, whom I am led to suspect of mild prejudice against the usage of the capital, 
notes how unrepresentative and lacking in an independent physiognomy is Estremadura, 
the hinterland of Lisbon, and, in this connection (25), attributes particular importance to 
the limited use of estremenho. He forgets to point out the foreign character of the suffix 
-enho in the West, a pale reflex of Sp. -efio < -1nEU which reached its peak at the time 
when Spain exercised political control over Portugal; see AJPh. 65.372-81 (1944) and the 
reactions of L. Spitzer, It. 21.158 (1944), L. Flérez, BICC 1.189-90 (1945), F. Lecoy, Rom. 
69.553 (1946-47), and A. Kuhn, Die roman. Spr. 370 (Berne, 1951). The adjective has vis- 
ibly been superimposed by the Spaniards around 1600 and has remained unpopular on 
account of its outlandish termination. Cf. also G. Bonfante, RPh. 5.157-8 (1951-2). 

To some readers, Paiva Boléo may appear excessively dependent on authorities (end of 
n. 5; n. 9); his acceptance of currently fashionable interpretations of the langue d’oil (3-4) 
is a shade uncritical: in Northern Gaul, the mass of Frankish invaders disrupted a deep- 
rooted tradition and made ample room for leveling processes; but, aside from this catalytic 
effect, French is not nearly so Germanized, in terms of semantic contours, phraseology, 
and word order as, for instance, Western Raeto-Romance. 

Methodological shortcomings: The suggested reasons for the use of competing variants 
in the same localities are plausible, but remain purely conjectural (16), except for Montal- 
vao, point 1064 (18). It seems unwise to use the same numbers on the map for clusters of 
neighboring villages and hamlets (17), in one extreme case as many as 9 (point 2); why not 
settle for higher selectivity? The evidence of the Agores and Madeira Islands (discovered 
in the 15th century) in dating metropolitan sound shifts like [¢] > [8] is not above sus- 
picion (25); from the comparable Canary Islands dialect, important features commonly 
found in Spanish until the early 17th century are known to have disappeared. Conversely, 
printers’ habits and idiosyncrasies of scribes would have yielded important clues; Ro- 
drigues Lapa has assembled noteworthy facts on the confusion of ss and ¢ by scanning late 
manuscripts of treatises on falconry, and I have added scraps of information from the 
datable homonymic clash between aceitar < aACCEPTARE and asseitar < assEcTARI. After 
Menéndez Pidal’s demonstration of an early date for the strictly local phase of the shift 
f- > h-, I would not rely on a casual perusal of Nunes’ carelessly compiled chrestomathy 
in an attempt to date v > b (27). Conversely, literary texts might yield tolerably accurate 
information on the loss of the ui diphthong from the standard, in words like frutto; but 
here, the author has refrained from exploiting this source. 
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the survey, but necessarily unreliable as a result of the technique used in filling 
out the questionnaire; as he candidly admits (8), it can be put to use far more 
effectively in lexical than in phonological research. Parenthetically, the author 
gives interesting insights into purely lexical entanglements, e.g. the struggle of 
chaminé ‘chimney’ and its variants, imported from France, with autochthonous 
chupd@o (15), against a background of material civilization pictured by L. Chaves. 
Yet, contrary to expectation, the four principal points which he chooses to study 
are all phonological (although, admittedly, the phonetic observations are an- 
chored in the record of eleven words). These four points involve [5] vs. [é] 
initially and medially; [v] vs. [b] and [6] (stop and spirant are not as sharply 
distinguished as one might have hoped); monophthongal [u] vs. diphthongal 
[ui]; and [{k] vs. [g] initially. 

Are these four distributional phenomena equally significant, characteristic 
of Portuguese, and apt to be studied exhaustively with material restricted to 
the West of the Iberian Peninsula? The answer is not very encouraging. Of the 
four oppositions, the first and the third can be quite reasonably confined, in 
scholarly discussion, to the Galician-Portuguese. area (yet even Galicia, inex- 
plicably, lacks commensurate prominence in Paiva Boléo’s exposition). The 
second involves a shift which is sporadically almost Panromanic, and, at every 
step, requires meticulous evaluation of corresponding Spanish data—not a mere 
casual glance at a standard manual. The fourth is a peculiarly unfortunate 
choice, as M. L. Wagner, a close friend, seems to have intimated to the author in 
@ significant private statement reproduced in full (n. 35): the relatively few 
words involved are largely of Greek, Celtic, or Semitic provenience, so that the 
history of their transmission contains far more obscure phases than would that 
of a typical Romance word of Latin parentage. More often than not, variant 
forms coexisted as early as Vulgar Latin, whose controversial stratification thus 
is allowed to complicate the picture; and the records of existing linguistic atlases 
of cognate languages happen to be especially unreliable on this point, by listing 
forms as basic which in actual speech may be mere contextual variants. Re- 
grettably, the author has not heeded Menéndez Pidal’s implied advice (8-9) to 
concentrate on problems of minor scope which call for rapid solution with local 
means, like the distinction between [s] and [ts] and the perpetuation of the Cas- 
tilian beside the Andalusian s across the Portuguese frontier. To the distress of 
distant observers, an evil spell seems to have been cast on Spanish-Portuguese 
collaboration in matters of linguistic research, although the facts call aloud for a 
joint venture. 

The concrete value of Paiva Boléo’s study, all these reservations notwithstand- 
ing, consists in the appended eight dialect maps and in their competent descrip- 
tive analysis, as distinct from the unsatisfactory historical observations. Sober 
planning should have induced the author to confine his ambition to this goal, 
instead of probing the historical subsoil: he is a born geographer, not a geologist, 
of his native language, with a pronounced flair for work on the synchronic level. 
Moreover, he must be credited with a good deal of field work (though in this 
respect he does not quite match Leite de Vasconcelos). 


2 Note the quotation of the highly important opinion of P. David (40-1). 
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The network, it will be remembered, is astonishingly dense; for easy read- 
ability, the format of the maps should have been at least twice as large. But the 
reader willing to make a disproportionate effort is richly rewarded. Here, for 
the first time since Jaberg’s epoch-making inquiry into the names of the swing 
(incidentally based on data assembled by Paiva Boléo), we recognize a few re- 
current patterns of areal configuration, with prongs normally extended from the 
north toward the south (that is, in the direction of the Reconquista), with the 
coastline of the Atlantic more open to innovations and to leveling processes than 
the mountainous terrain. There is the usual multitude of recession zones, transi- 
tional districts, foreposts, linguistic islands, focal points of radiation (is the 
author entirely unprejudiced in favoring Coimbra over Lisbon?); the unique 
role of Porto (a kind of counterpart of Castile’s Burgos) is duly stressed, and the 
contrasting effects of water and mountain barriers on dialect cleavage are 
shrewdly observed. Particular care has been taken to single out, through distinct 
graphic devices, those points where conflicting forms coexist on equal or nearly 
equal terms and those with marked preponderance of the more vigorous, usually 
younger, over the moribund variant. Some features of elaboration had to be 
newly introduced by Paiva Boléo, who is deft in cartographic matters; but in 
general, excellent models were available to him. Consequently, his own con- 
tribution to general linguistic knowledge, even inside the Romance realm, is 
relatively modest, since he has observed no phenomena, to the best of my recol- 
lection, which had not previously been described, against a different geographic 
background, with equal or superior accuracy and profusion of detail by French 
and, especially, Swiss explorers. Moreover, when Gilliéron and Gauchat, with 
their teams of associates, started publishing studies in linguistic geography half 
a century ago, they were privileged to tread virgin ground. Highly important 
‘ elements of linguistic theory at that moment were fluid: the essence and scope of 
a sound change, bilingualism, the definition of a dialect area, the degree of co- 
incidence between related isoglosses, the subordination of word history to sound 
development or conversely, the agency of folk etymology, the stability of sys- 
tems of sounds and forms, and conflicting patterns of different generations of 
speakers and of the two sexes, besides other fascinating social implications. 
Perhaps the most brilliant presentation of these advances by linguistic geog- 
raphers into territory hitherto unknown was offered in K. Jaberg’s three lectures 
before the Collége de France fifteen years ago. What was fluid then has now 
become frozen and, by the same token, less challenging; Paiva Boléo’s data, 
gathered with infinite patience, invariably confirm and further illustrate earlier 
general assumptions without once qualifying or reversing them. In other words, 
the present monograph, expressly labeled as the harbinger of more ambitious 
future studies, is apt to interest indirectly the historian, folklorist, and philolo- 
gist, and helps to clarify such locally important facts as the impressive area in 
which the uz diphthong is tolerated (the West, short of the Atlantic Coast, and, 
in vertical section, the Center, with a southeastern prong toward Portalegre) 
and the zone which favors the monophthongization of ec >é (though not, con- 
currently, of ou to 6), centered in the south. But the supreme satisfaction of 
aceurately solving problems of limited scope, and of simultaneously modifying 
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the tools of research in general use, has been denied to the author, as a result of 
the belated transfer of the geographical approach to Portugal, of his and his 
guild’s indifference to structuralism (a deadlock among dialectologists which 
Martinet once tried to break), and of a certain saturation inherent in the degree 
of excellence reached by Paiva Boléo’s predecessors. 

As soon as he leaves the familiar precincts of his dialect laboratory, I repeat, 
the author loses all security and sense of orientation. His skill in respectfully 
criticizing Leite de Vasconcelos’ naive concept of dialect study is not matched 
by his ability to substitute a more valid over-all classification of Portuguese 
dialects: in the end, he recognizes a northern and a southern pole, of which each 
may have acted as a center of innovation (36-41). The chronological pattern 
underlying this seeming alternation, which could presumably have been worked 
out by recourse to Menéndez Pidal’s admirable methods, is nowhere discernible; 
and the lines extending from present-day speech to the Mozarabic and thence to 
the Vulgar Latin period are disturbingly hazy. Characteristically, Gil Vicente, 
the key figure of Portuguese literature, who, among other merits, preserved in 
his plays much of the ancient rustic speech, has not once been consulted. Be- 
tween north and south, the author visualizes a central zone, possibly warranting 
a separate listing. The author observes with visible dissatisfaction that it is dif- 
ferently sliced for each areal pattern; but what else did he expect? 

This, then, is the disappointing result of engaging in an ambitious and essen- 
tially historical study with one’s eyes fixed exclusively on modern dialects and 
on Worter-und-Sachen relationships. In the end, the 13th-century events do not 
stand out clearly; at best they can be said to loom dimly on the horizon. We 
moderns are all guilty of one-sidedness: most of us tend, overtly or covertly, to 
regard the particular emphasis of a favorite teacher as the only correct approach. 
Paiva Boléo’s misfortune lies in having tried to apply his (and his teachers’) 
useful but not universally valid method to a problem to which it is simply not 
germane.’ 

Yakov MaALxIEL, University of California 


Le probléme de l’accord en francais moderne: Essai d’une typologie. By 
ANDREAS BLINKENBERG. (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Histor- 
isk-filologiske Meddelelser, Bind 33, Nr. 1.) Pp. 180. K¢benhavn: Ejnar Munks- 
gaard, 1950. 


Although the author, professor of Romance languages at Aarhus University, 
is to some extent (like most Danish linguists today) influenced by the glosse- 
matics of Louis Hjelmslev, the present book is not essentially a new departure 
from more conservative methods of analysis. Much of what he has to say is ad- 
mittedly no more than a systematized digest of the extensive material in Poul 
H¢gybye’s Copenhagen dissertation of 1944, L’accord en francais contemporain 
(reviewed by Peckham in Lg. 24.231-4), to which Blinkenberg adds some criti- 


3 In spite of its shortcomings, the monograph contains a great many individually inter- 
esting statements: on hypercorrect forms (20); on the archaic character of the Viana de 
Castelo district, where chuvia has been preserved intact (30-1); on the linguistic affinities 
with Spain of the concelho of Sabugal (29-30). 
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cisms of Hgybye’s procedures and interpretations. The treatment here is con- 
sistently competent, at times highly interesting, and particularly good in the 
interpretation of certain of the examples. The only serious flaws have to do with 
the delimitation of the structure to be dealt with, as will be shown below. 

Concord, according to Blinkenberg, is the expression of a ‘cohesion moyenne’ 
(17)—a degree of integration within a group of words intermediate between that 
of a compound and that of a wholly unintegrated sequence. He defines it more 
closely (21) as ‘ce phénoméne morpho-syntactique qu’un mot qui sous forme de 
prédicat ou d’epithéte détermine un autre mot de la méme phrase est déterminé 
morphologiquement par la forme et/ou le sens du mot qu’il détermine syn- 
tactiquement.’ In accordance with this definition, Blinkenberg classifies cases of 
concord as formal, semantic, and complete (i.e. both formal and semantic). A 
discussion of the different syntactic frameworks in which concord appears is 
followed by a section on ‘metanalysis’. This is a concept taken over from Jes- 
persen, and applied to those instances in which the hearer is said to analyze a 
complex utterance in a way different from that intended by the speaker, with 
the result that the immediate constituents are re-ordered or syntactically re- 
grouped. For instance, in the phrase elle a l’air méchante, the original group- 
ing elle a + Uair méchante has been replaced by elle a l’air + ‘méchante, 
with avoir l’air functioning as a copula (43). The bulk of the book is devoted 
to a detailed analysis of examples taken from various sources, primarily Hgybye, 
in terms of the criteria set forth and classified according to the types of syntactic 
framework outlined in the introduction. 

Blinkenberg’s basic orientation, as inferred from his introductory statements, 
can be formulated as a preference for the ‘dynamic’ approach—that is, for a 
treatment in terms of processes rather than forms and arrangements—coupled 
with an unwillingness to maintain a sharp distinction between la langue and la 
parole, as demanded for instance by the Geneva group. As for the dynamic 
approach, so far as this is not merely a matter of terminology, the reviewer is 
inclined to go along with Blinkenberg at least part of the way, provided gram- 
matical process is always kept apart from historical process. As for la langue and 
la parole, it would seem that if one is to accept the distinction at all, one must 
regard the two concepts as wholly different and hence must reject Blinkenberg’s 
view. That he is averse to making a clearcut separation between la langue and 
la parole is of course due to the perennial problem of representing historical 
‘survivals’ and ‘tendencies’ in a synchronic description. But there is little use in 
returning to the original Saussurian idea of change taking place in la parole, and 
in then bringing la parole into a discussion of structure—that is, of la langue. 
The reviewer’s choice for a way out of the difficulty would be the Prague school 
approach of treating structural asymmetries as clues to the history of the lan- 
guage without befogging the distinction between langue and parole. 

All this can be viewed as a difference of opinion; but there is one aspect of 
Blinkenberg’s treatment to which more serious objection can be raised. That is 
his apparent confusion of speech and writing. Whether the confusion is due to 
an incompletely digested acceptance of Hjelmslev’s dictum that it does not 
matter in what ‘substance’ a given ‘form’ is ‘manifested’, or simply to a sort of 
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traditional laxness, such statements as this—‘la flexion, au cours de |’évolution 
de la langue, a été neutralisée, entitrement ou du moins dans la prononciation’ 
(49)—are shocking in a modern linguistic work. 

In much the same way Blinkenberg makes no clear distinction among social 
dialects. Into what is primarily a treatment of standard French he interjects 
almost indiscriminately stray examples of familiar and even of vulgar speech. 
The reviewer does not share the extremist view of written language as a mere 
derivative, or the equally extremist view that one may not treat more than one 
dialect at a time; but Blinkenberg’s confusion of different patterns seems to him 
contrary to the best practice. The subject of concord is eminently suitable for a 
comparative treatment, in which the interplay of literary and colloquial usage, 
or of different social dialects, would be an important topic; but a prerequisite 
for such a treatment is a clear understanding that the systems to be compared 
are different and must be conceptually distinguished. A work of this kind could 
be a most useful ethnolinguistic evaluation of a complex situation; but Blink- 
enberg’s study is unfortunately a far cry from this. 

On the whole, the reviewer finds this book a disappointing one. It is of course 
perfectly competent, and the subject is interesting; but it seems to lack that 
inspiration that we have come to expect, during the last decade, in works that 
reach us from the homeland of glossematics. 

Pau L. Garvin, Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics, Georgetown University 


Norsk malsoga. By Gustav INDREB¢, supplemented and edited by Per Hovda 
and Per Thorson. Pp. 504, with 7 facsimiles and 1 map in the text. Bergen: 
Norsk Bokreidingslag L/L (John Griegs Forlag), 1951. 


Norsk mAalsoga presents a historical survey of the Norwegian language as 
represented by both the landsmAl and the riksm&l. The unfortunate death of the 
author prevented the inclusion of several details; but these have been supplied 
by the editors, both of whom were his pupils. The language is traced in detail 
from the earliest period up to the middle of the 19th century, including Ivar 
Aasen (1813-96). Such a monumental work is a formidable task for any scholar 
to review; it can hardly be satisfactorily reviewed at all by any one scholar, for 
the enormous mass of details (the various political, social, commercial, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and legal influences brought to bear upon the development of the Norwegian 
dialects, their phonetic divergence from the Old Norse, the relation between the 
spoken and the written language, etc.) presupposes a thorough and detailed 
knowledge of Scandinavian history as well as of the Scandinavian dialects. All 
that the present reviewer can hope to do is to present a descriptive analysis of 
this survey, emphasizing its most significant features and pointing out here and 
there certain statements which seem incorrect or doubtful. It is unlikely, 
however, that any scholar could find very much to criticize in this work, for 
Indreb¢ has based the treatment of his material upon recognized authorities: he 
moves cautiously and upon firm ground. According to the nature of the work it 
was not the author’s purpose to enter into philological discussions, but to present 
in historical perspective (for the benefit of students and teachers) the linguistic 
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development already clear from the work of earlier scholars. On this principle 
Indreb¢ gives recognition to the controversial nature of certain linguistic ques- 
tions but does not attempt to prove the correctness of the theory which he him- 
self prefers; thus, he accepts (81) Axel Kock’s theory regarding the three periods 
of 7-umlaut in ON, dismissing with a mere reference (86) Bengt Hesselman’s 
recent attempt to refute it (Omljud och brytning i de nordiska spriken; Uppsala, 
1945). 

The book is divided into seven chapters: 1. Innleiding (Introduction); 2. 
Vitskapen um norskt ml (Scientific study of the Norwegian language); 3. 
Frumnordisk (Primitive Norse); 4. Yvergangstidi (The period of transition), 
500-700; 5. Den norrgne tidi (The Old Norse period), 700-1350; 6. Millomnorsk 
(Middle Norwegian), 1350-1525; 7. Nynorsk (Modern Norwegian), 1525 to the 
middle of the 19th century. The whole Scandinavian field is covered, including 
Icelandic and the dialects of the British islands as well as the continental dialects 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The text is supplied with adequate cross 
references and with model selections (‘malprgvor’) from the various sources, as 
illustrative of the phonetic transitions involved. To facilitate checking up on the 
text, two reference lists are added: of words treated in the text, and of names of 
persons discussed in the text. The book is written in a clear and simple style, 
which makes it a pleasure to read. 

The Innleiding presents a brief survey of the IE languages and their relation 
to one another with special reference to the Germanic branch. General phonetic 
laws, including the first and second sound shifts, are illustrated, so as to orient 
the reader in the phonetic status of Old Norse. 

Chapter 2 records the progressive stages in the scientific approach to the study 
of the Norwegian language. This chapter serves as a basis for the detailed dis- 
cussion of the Norwegian dialects which is to follow. 

Chapter 3 surveys the earliest phonetic status of the ON language (runic in- 
scriptions, early loanwords from the Finnish, etc.) in its relation to Primitive 
Germanic. The survey is a model of clarity and conciseness. There is, however, 
one point on which I find myself in disagreement with the author. 

In discussing the a-umlaut of u in Primitive Norse, he says (44): ‘From a simi- 
lar phonetic change is also developed the o in participles like broten, brosten, 
skoten, stolen, etc.—except that in these participles it seems to be an open e 
(not a) which has caused the shift’. The qualifying statement is a priori without 
justification, inasmuch as there are no other examples in which an open-e (not a) 
could have caused the shift of u > o. Themost plausible explanation of this 
phonetic shift in the participial type broten is to assume that it was due to the 
influence of the vowel a in the an-suffix, which originally occupied the end syl- 
lable but later was displaced by the en-suffix through leveling in the paradigm. 
We may assume that the weakening of the vowel a > e in the an-suffix took 
place in Primitive Norse at a time when this suffix stood in the middle syllable 
of the inflected forms; cf. the nom. plur. masc. form *brit-an-€R > *brét-an-€R > 
*brét-en-ER > brotner. In the form *brét-an-éR (in which the a-umlaut occurred) 
the middle syllable -an- received the least stress and consequently was weakened 
to -en- (*brét-en-€R) and later lost through syncope (brotner). But before it was 
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lost, it was substituted for the original -an- wherever that suffix was preserved; 
cf. the nom. sing. masc. form *brét-an-aR > *brét-anR > *brot-ann displaced 
by brotenn. The form *brot-ann may then be on a level with the substantival 
type apt-ann ‘evening’. The preponderance of the apocopated forms in the plural 
paradigm (where the weakening of original -an- to -en- occurred) must have con- 
tributed to the leveling of -an- to -en- in the singular paradigm. On this question 
see my article, Die Endung des Partizipium Prateriti der germanischen starken 
Verben, AJPh. 42.12-24 (1921). 

Chapter 4 sketches the phonetic changes characteristic of the prehistoric 
period, viz. syncope and umlaut. In regard to the loss of the prefix ga-, the author 
states (47) that this prefix was sometimes preserved as g- with syncope of the 
vowel a, as in glikr, gnégr, greidr, but without mentioning the fact that here the 
retention of the g- was favored by the resultant initial consonant clusters gl-, 
gn-, gr-, which were already (before the time of the syncope) common in ON. 
Later (83), he arbitrarily equates the prefix ga- with Latin con- ‘together’. 
Whereas the semantic parallel between the two suffixes seems to justify this 
equation, the formal discrepancies present insurmountable difficulties which 
render the equation extremely doubtful. The question is at least controversial. 
In regard to the origin of the post-positive article, i.e. whether it is from the 
demonstrative pronoun hinn or from a pronominal form, corresponding to Gothic 
jains, the author favors (87) the former hypothesis—quite correctly in my 
opinion, since it offers fewer phonetic difficulties. 

Chapter 5 is divided into two parts, dealing respectively with the Viking 
period (700-1050) and the Old Norse period (1050-1350). This division seems 
advisable because the ON phonetic status remained comparatively unchanged 
after the Viking period. The Viking raids, commercial relations, and literary 
activities brought about linguistic innovations which laid the foundation for the 
literary form of Old Norse. 

As regards the cleavage of final a/z, e after a short and a long stem syllable, 
characteristic of East as against West Norwegian (cf. ber-a/send-zx, -e), the au- 
thor quite correctly points out (134) that here the East Norwegian represents 
a dialectal divergence stemming from the treatment of a short unaccented vowel 
in the end syllable of ON, which was retained after a short syllable but lost 
after a long syllable (cf. *dém-ian : *tal-ian > dem-a : tel-ja). According to this 
principle the final a after a long syllable in West Norwegian (send-a) was re- 
duced to 2, e in East Norw. (send-z, -e). 

The shift of ON g in the Danish dialects to w (v) after a low (back) vowel 
(hage > Have, skog > Skov, etc.) but to j after a front vowel (vege > veje, 
h¢gde > Hjde, etc.) is no doubt correctly explained by the author (153) as due 
to the influence of the preceding vowel (progressive assimilation). The Nor- 
wegian dialects remained for the most part exempt from this shift. Wherever 
the shift of ON g > j occurred in Norwegian, it took place only when a front 
vowel FOLLOWED the g, as in hage > haje. Indreb¢ offers the very plausible 
explanation (153) that here the shift was due to REGRESSIVE assimilation, inas- 
much as the Norwegian dialects which show the shift usually preserve the g 
when it is NoT directly FOLLOWED by a front vowel (cf. dryq : dryg-de, etc.). 
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In the discussion of the secondary syncope in late ON (118), the author men- 
tions the type kongr, pengr < konungr, pen(n)ingr, but without saying that we 
have to do here with dissimilatory loss of the n in the root syllable in conjunc- 
tion with the n of the end syllable (konungr > *koungr > kongr). The syncope 
in the type kongr is not on a level with that which occurs in substantives to 
which the postpositive article has been attached (*granni-hinn > grann-in), to 
which the author refers in the same paragraph, as is attested by the uncontracted 
form konungr (without dissimilation). 

Chapter 6 represents a transitional period, in which the Scandinavian dialects 
show a marked divergence from the ON status. The linguistic description of — 
Middle Norwegian is based upon letters, diplomas, and other documents which 
contain the dates of composition and thus afford a closer chronological perspec- 
tive than do ON documents, whose chronology is often extremely doubtful. 
Indreb¢g analyzes accurately and in detail these dialectical divergencies and the 
various influences brought to bear upon their development. During this period 
there existed no uniform Norwegian language, but only a conglomeration of 
dialects. 

In regard to the split a/z, e after a long and a short stem syllable (discussed 
above under Chapter 5), the author notes (241) that in the Northwest Norwegian 
dialects, wherever the normal ending is now -e (4 kaste), the a-form often appears 
if it was originally (in ON) followed by a consonant; thus, in han kasta < *kastar 
the original final r protected the preceding vowel a so that it remained exempt 
from the weakening to e after a long syllable. On the other hand, final a shows 
a tendency to suffer weakening to e after a long syllable when this a stood in an 
unaccented position, followed by an accented word; cf. hdyre pd, but du ma hdyra. 
Perhaps this feature had a bearing upon the East Norw. split a/z, e, as the 
author himself suspects (‘Kann henda hev det vore soleis alle stader’). 

In regard to the preservation of full vowels in the infectional endings, char- 
acteristic of Swedish-Norwegian as against Danish, the author quite correctly 
attributes this difference (242) to the fact that Swedish-Norwegian, unlike 
Danish, developed a secondary accent on the end syllable; but he makes no 
mention of the Swedish-Norwegian musical accent (‘tonelag’) which resulted 
from this dynamic accentual situation. The only reference he makes to the 
musical accent is to the effect (320) that it was noted in the language of Danish- 
speaking Norwegians as evidence of ‘a substratum element. A brief discussion of 
the musical accent in Swedish-Norwegian and its relation to the Danish glottal 
stop (‘st¢dton’) would have enhanced the value of the book. 

Chapter 7 reveals no such fundamental phonetic changes, but rather a pro- 
gressive tendency towards dialectic differentiation. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the political and social influences which resulted in the victory of Danish over 
Norwegian as the official language of Norway. The chaotic state of the Nor- 
wegian dialects presented seemingly insurmountable difficulties in establishing 
a national language, whereas the Danish language had already been established 
as reflecting Norwegian culture and national tradition. Danish political and 
social prestige thus prevailed over the Norwegian national spirit. This negative 
attitude towards the establishment of a truly national language was enhanced 
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by the fact that Norwegian was considered to be a corrupt form of Danish and 
not a direct descendant from Old Norse. But after the political separation from 
Denmark in 1814, the falsity of this notion was gradually revealed through the 
scientific investigations of both Danish and Norwegian philologists. The New 
Norse movement then gradually gained momentum, chiefly through the efforts 
of P. A. Munch, Henrik Wergeland, W. F. K. Christie, M. B. Landstad, and 
Ivar Aasen. Munch laid the foundation of a uniform orthography for the lands- 
mal, which was later modified and improved by Ivar Aasen, who based his re- 
form fundamentally upon his native dialect of Sunnmgre. 

There is only one point here on which I find myself in disagreement with the 
-author. In discussing the phonetic status which Munch proposed for the lands- 
mAl, he says (415): ‘Kvad is a younger type than hvad; svarad younger than the 
Swedish-Danish type svarade, -ede; and tekr, meler are not older than tager, 
maler.’ The first two statements are obviously correct, but it is not clear how 
the forms teker, meler are ‘not older than tager, maler’. Teker, meler are direct 
desceridants of ON tekr, melr, whereas tager, maler (without 1-umlaut of the 
radical vowel a) must be due to secondary leveling in the verbal paradigm in 
favor of the unumlauted forms (characteristic chiefly of East Norwegian), as 
the author himself has already stated (90) in his discussion of the 7-umlaut (cf. 
heldr : halder). Furthermore, he has already assumed (256) the form teker to 
represent the oLpest form for Middle Norwegian (‘eldste millomnorsk’). Not 
only the vowel a but also the consonant g (due to the lenition of original k) 
indicate the secondary and hence the younger phonetic status of the form tager. 

The book is beautifully printed. The only disturbing factor is the occasional 
omission of a letter due to lack of ink on the printer’s type, e.g. of 7 before 
dativendingi (239.4, second line). I have discovered only one misprint: Hegssad 
(214, middle of page) for Hegstad. 

Indrebg’s Norsk mAlsoga represents the most satisfactory reference book for 
teachers and students of the Norwegian language which has yet appeared. His 
detailed and scholarly analysis, together with a clear and logical exposition of 
his material, greatly facilitates the approach to this difficult problem of lin- 
guistic history. For this monumental task, performed with such accuracy and 
care, Indrebg deserves the gratitude of both the scholarly and the pedagogical 
world. 

AuBert Morey Srurtevant, University of Kansas 


Middle English occupational terms. By Berti, THuresson. (Lund Studies in 
English, Vol. 19; Lund University dissertation.) Pp. 285. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup; Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. 


Something over 850 varieties of mankind are listed in Thuresson’s book, 
many of them extinct subspecies, forgotten for centuries. Each entry is supported 
by evidence, chiefly occupational surnames, from records and documents rang- 
ing in date from the 12th century to the 15th. The fourteen chapters in which 
the material is arranged follow the broad social and economic divisions of medi- 
eval English life: agricultural, pastoral, feudal, military, ecclesiastical, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, and the like. There is an additional section dealing with 
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the phonology of the names (242-72), followed by a brief account of their geo- 
graphical distribution (273-5). All of the necessary indexes, bibliographies, and 
lists of abbreviations are provided. 

Studies of this type make their primary contribution to linguistics in their 
recovery of forgotten specialized vocabularies. They help to dispel the once 
popular misconception of Middle English as a primitive, unelaborated language, 
just waiting to be enriched and sophisticated by the wits and scholars and em- 
pire builders of the renaissance. Incidentally, they serve to explode the notion 
that medieval life and industry were the simple, unspecialized things which 
economic historians sometimes posit for all ages anterior to the industrial revo- 
lution. Instead, they present a picture of complicated functions and relationships 
in many industries, arts, and professions. The idyllic life of the shepherd may 
be taken as an illustration. Thuresson lists ten different names for a shepherd, 
including five which seem to indicate specialized functions within an organized 
industry: youherd ‘one who tends ewes’, wetherherd ‘a man tending wethers’, 
lambherd ‘one who tends lambs’, lambegrom ‘a shepherd tending lambs’, and 
schepdriver ‘one who drives a herd of sheep’. A better illustration is furnished 
by the cattle industry. There were unspecialized cowhands in medieval England, 
men designated by the terms couherd and netherd; but on a large manor the 
industry called for a variety of specialized workers. There were the bollocherd, 
the calfherd, the oxherd, the quiherd, and the sterherd, who tended bullocks, 
calves, oxen, heifers, and steers respectively. There were also the stirkherd, who 
apparently herded the yearlings, and the calveknave, whose name suggests that 
he was an assistant to a calfherd. Bulls were cared for by a functionary variously 
referred to as the bulleward or the bulman. Among closely related words in 
another group one finds the medherd, who guarded animals grazing in the 
’ meadows, the wodeherd, who herded them in the forest, and the geldeherd, who 
specialized in the herding of gelded beasts. 

Urban‘occupations show a similar complexity and specialization. Among the 
thirty-four different kinds of workers who, according to Thuresson, were con- 
cerned with cloth-making, one finds the ageletmakere and the leynerknittere, both 
of whom specialized in providing the laces or thongs used as fastenings for 
clothing and armor. Other workers were the burelman, the lynwever, the motle- 
maker, the sarger, the sayer, and the wollenwever, each producing a different kind 
of cloth; the araser or arasman, who made or sold tapestry; and the maderman, 
whose specialty was the dyeing of cloth. Chaucerians should be interested in 
the burelman, inasmuch as his name may provide a clue to the social background 
of the Franklin. 

The specific contribution made by the present study may be evaluated in a 
number of ways. It is by no means a complete catalogue of occupational names; 
it includes only those terms which happen to appear in the group of records 
and documents upon which it is based. A rough measure of achievement is pro- 
vided by the number of words which have not previously appeared in modern 
dictionaries and other reference works. According to Thuresson’s own statistics, 
nearly one-third of his entries, or 271, are not to be found in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Another measure is provided by a comparison of dates. According to 
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Thuresson, those of his entries which are matched by the OD contain earlier 
instances of 387 words. Another and often neglected measure is provided by the 
number of cases in which new and significant evidence can be brought to bear 
upon words already known. 

A thorough check of the G-section of Thuresson’s index not only corroborates 
his claims to originality, but reveals further facts of some interest to linguists. 
In the first place, his work may be compared with other studies in the same field 
to discover the degree of duplication. Of the forty-two words in the G-section, 
only two appear in G. Fransson, Middle English Surnames of Occupation, and 
in both cases Thuresson offers additional examples. Only three appear in G. 
Otto, Handwerkernamen im Mittelenglischen (not mentioned in Thuresson’s 
bibliography, by the way); the examples for these three are probably identical 
in both studies, but the inadequate documentation of Otto’s work makes verifi- 
cation difficult. Thirty-seven entries are in neither Fransson nor Otto. Fifteen 
are not included in the OD: galochemaker ‘maker of the foot-gear called a galoche’, 
galter ‘keeper of boars’, garderober ‘wardrober’, garlekman ‘one who grows or sells 
garlic’, garlonder ‘maker of garlands’, geyter ‘goatherd’, gorgerer ‘maker of gorgers’, 
gosman ‘one who tends a flock of geese’, gotegrom ‘goatherd’, goteman ‘goatherd’, 
goter ‘goatherd’, greytawyere ‘one who taws skins’, gresmonger ‘one who sells 
grease or fat of animals’, gruttere ‘maker and seller of bran’, and youherd ‘one 
who tends ewes’. For three other words, the OD has no examples from the 
Middle English period: gardur ‘watchman’, gateman ‘gatekeeper’, grasyer ‘grazier’ ; 
and for one, gramaire ‘grammarian’, Thuresson records a sense not found in the 
OD. The inclusion of gardur (OD guarder) and graveur (OD graver) among the 
words omitted by the OD seems to be an error on Thuresson’s part. An ex- 
amination of the files of the Middle English dictionary reveals no examples of 
galter, gardur, geyter, gotegrom, gruttere, or youherd. 

Three of the words mentioned in the preceding paragraph, garderober, gardur, 
and gramaire, are probably French rather than English, a fact which does not 
lessen their importance for linguists or historians, although it may exclude them 
from dictionaries of English. The examples of goteman and goter are ambiguous 
in meaning and etymology. In ME a gote may be either a goat or some kind of 
watercourse (a stream or a sluice); hence a goteman or a goter may be a goat- 
herd or a man who tends sluices or, possibly, a man who lives beside a water- 
course. The word goter itself frequently means a watercourse, and the surname 
Goter may therefore be a shortened form of the well-known toponymic atte Goter 
or de la Goter. The early and Northern forms with a (Walt. le Gater etc.) may, 
as Thuresson points out, derive from Old English gat ‘goat’, OE geat ‘gate’, or 
Scandinavian gata (Thuresson’s gdta must be a misprint) ‘path, road’. Unfor- 
tunately, the records used in this study seldom provide definite contextual clues 
of a sort which would enable us to distinguish a goatherd from a sluice keeper; 
the names of the men are usually listed without further identification. 

For twelve of those words in the G-section which are recorded by the OD as 
early as the Middle English period, Thuresson clearly has earlier examples. We 
should also add three others for which he makes no claim. Gaderer, as a surname, 
evidently means a collector by occupation, a gatherer of rents or taxes or tolls. 
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The early examples of this word in the OD are general terms, referring to greedy 
persons who are unduly interested in amassing worldly possessions, rather than 
to followers of any specific occupation. The earliest instance of the occupational 
sense in the OD is from the Towneley Plays: of the 15th century. Grubber ‘a 
digger’, recorded by Thuresson in 1308, is considerably earlier than the OD 
example from St. Erkenwald. Although this poem was once assigned a date 
(13..) which suggests the beginning of the 14th century, recent scholarship places 
the only MS late in the 15th, the composition date no earlier than the last 
quarter of the 14th. In like manner, Thuresson’s 1327 instance of yoman ‘yeo- 
man’ antedates the OD examples from the Pearl and the early romance of King 
Alexander by at least a half-century. The only MS of the latter text in which 
yoman (spelled zoman) appears is Laud 622 of the end of the 14th century. A 
number of other dates once accepted by the OD are now obsolete, thanks in a 
great measure to the impetus given to the historical study of English linguistics 
by the dictionary itself. In five instances, Thuresson’s earliest example antedates 
the earliest in the files of MED—prior, of course, to the publication of this book. 

Strengthening our knowledge of a word already known is often fully as im- 
portant as discovering a new word or an earliest instance. Without Thuresson’s 
contribution, the MED files contain enough examples of gateward and graunger 
to establish both as good Middle English words, and in both cases the MED 
has examples earlier than the earliest in Thuresson. His abundant evidence, 
however, fills important chronological gaps and indicates the use of the terms 
in regions from which there was previously no evidence. The MED possessed 
but a single example of garlekman and of gresmonger until Thuresson’s book 
appeared with one additional instance of each. It is now fairly certain that both 
are bona fide words, rather than accidental combinations or nonce forms. At 
times a late example is more significant than an early one. For grasyer, the 
MED files contain examples for the years 1275, 1279, 1301, and 1337, plus 
modern examples. Thuresson’s data for 1341, 1380, 1437, and 1446 demonstrate 
that the word has been in continuous use from the 13th century to the present 
time. 

In matters of transcription and bibliographical reference, the book shows al- 
most perfect accuracy. The errors, which are not numerous, consist usually in 
failure to include all reasonable interpretations of the data. For example, a 
capelman is not inevitably a ‘chapel-man’ or a servant in a chapel. He may be 
a maker or seller of hats (Fransson 116). It is even more likely that his occu- 
pation has to do with horses, i.e. capels, and that he is a groom or a hostler, 
perhaps a carter. A fener may be a seller of hay, but it is also possible that he 
is a man living in fen country. Possible interpretations of goteman and goter 
have already been noted. The gresman seems out of place among the tradesmen 
of the town. Although his name resembles that of the gresmonger, he is prob- 
ably an agricultural or pastoral worker. A Yorkshire record of about the year 
1306, quoted in Neilson, Customary Rents 174, refers to ‘operibus bondorum 
gressemen et cotariorum’. Another Yorkshire example of about 1461 appears in 
a rural context. In his Dictionary of the older Scottish tongue, Sir William 
Craigie presents examples from the 12th, 14th, and 17th centuries, all apparently 
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with the meaning found in modern Scottish dialects, where until recently the 
word was a synonym for cotter. A ministre is probably higher in rank than an 
ordinary servant. He may be either a royal officer or a city magistrate. It is 
interesting to note that, in charters of the Old English period and in Middle 
English copies, minister is often the Latin equivalent of OE pegn. A trappere 
may not be one who traps wiid animals; he may be a maker of trapes, coverings 
for horses, trappings, caparisons. 

The section on phonology is generally accurate. It is probably a mistake to 
explain the Yorkshire form wexchaindiller as ‘due to scribal influence from the 
South’ (253). Although the smoothing of ea before A or x in the Anglian dialects 
of Old English was usually spelled x, there are enough e-spellings to indicate 
that the sound may sometimes have been closer to [e] than to [x]. One notes 
especially wex beside wez in the Mercian gloss to the Vespasian Psalter, and 
wexbred in the Northumbrian portion of the Rushworth Gospels. It is misleading 
to include forms like helder under the entry holdere (47), and the phonological 
explanation (253) is also confusing. The Surrey examples may contain a ‘Saxon 
e’, as suggested (cf. West Saxon healdan ‘to hold’). The examples from Essex, 
Middlesex, and Hertfordshire are more readily explained by Thuresson’s alter- 
native suggestion, namely, that they are derived from the OE word for ‘slope, 
declivity’. Apparently they are toponymics, and the helder is a man who lives 
on a slope or hillside, rather than a holder of land. The OE form cited is mis- 
leading, however, for hylde (really hglde) is merely a late West Saxon spelling 
of earlier *hielde. In the Anglian dialects, this would be *hzlde, later *hlde (cf. 
Mercian dhezidan, later Ghéldan, Northumbrian ahélda ‘to bend down or turn 
aside’, equivalent to late WS ahgldan), which appears in ME as hélde. Thuresson 
misses an opportunity in his treatment of ou-spellings in hunte ‘hunter’. These 
spellings, although sporadic, would seem to bear out the view once held by 
Sievers, that the cluster nt could produce lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

The value of this section is reduced by the fragmentary nature of the evidence 
for many of the sounds. The ME development of the OE breaking-eo is repre- 
sented by only six examples, drawn from four different counties, spread over 
three centuries, and probably showing three different phonetic developments. 
For the OE ea by velar umlaut, there are six examples of ale- from Oxfordshire 
and Hertfordshire. These are extreme illustrations, but many portions of the 
phonology are almost equally scrappy. Taken by itself, Thuresson’s material for 
any one sound, in one period and one locality, is usually too meager to justify 
any definite phonological conclusions. No one would question the ultimate value 
of these materials for phonological studies. In this collection, and in those made 
by Fransson, Léfvenberg, Hallqvist, and Sundby, the Lund Studies have made 
available an excellent body of data from sources which can usually be dated 
with some exactness and localized with more confidence than most ME texts. 
Moreover, the high standards of accuracy in transcription and bibliographical 
reference maintained in these studies make their data exceptidnally useful to 
the phonologist. 

SHERMAN M. Kuan, University of Michigan 
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Studies on the accentuation of polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Romance loan- 
words in English, with special reference to those ending in -able, -ate, -ator, 
-ible, -ic, -ical, and -ize. By Bror Dantetsson. (Stockholm Studies in Eng- 
lish, Vol. 3.) Pp. xvi, 644, 6. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1948. 


Bror Danielsson’s study of the accentuation of polysyllabic loanwords in 
English has now been published for more than three years, and may well be 
familiar to many students of the history of the English language. Since it is an 
ambitious work and an exhaustive one, however, it deserves more than per- 
’ functory notice from the reviewer, even at this late date. 

Two sorts of readers seem likely to consult Danielsson’s study: first, the ref- 
erence user—linguist or literary scholar—who wishes to know where the stress 
fell on a particular word or class of words at a particular period in the history 
of the English language; and second, the historical linguist who wishes to gain 
some general knowledge of the developments which the book sets out to analyze 
and interpret. The first sort of user will probably be well pleased with Daniels- 
son’s monumental collection of data; the second is quite likely, because of the 
organization rather than the content of the work, to despair of gaining the gen- 
eral knowledge he seeks. The remainder of this review will be devoted to dis- 
covering the virtues and vices of Danielsson’s work with particular reference to 
these two kinds of potential readers. 

The reference user, of course, will skip the General Introduction (1-8), with 
its preliminary definition of the problem and its description of the method and 
scope of the investigation, as well as Part I (11-223), which discusses, first, 
general theories of the conditioning factors and trends of accentual shift in Eng- 
lish loanwords (11-54), and second, in considerable detail, the special develop- 
_ ments in words ending in each of the suffixes enumerated in the title (55-223). 
He will turn immediately to the word list which makes up a large portion (233- 
398) of Part II. Anyone who needs bibliographical aid in the field of English 
grammars and dictionaries, or seeks a concise list of important metrical works 
in English from the 14th through the 19th century, will find Appendix I to 
Part II (A survey of grammarians, orthoepists, lexicographers, etc., 399-433) 
and the concluding section of Part III (Metrical works and quotations, 467-606) 
extremely helpful. It seems unlikely, however, that many students in need of 
such information will find their way to this source. 

Let us first consider in detail the word list in Part II, as the most usual point 
of reference for any reader who uses Danielsson’s work as a handbook. This 
alphabetical list includes ‘all the words given by the NED which end in -able, 
-ate, -ator, -ible, -ic, -ical, and -ize’, with eighteen rather complicated classes of 
exceptions serving in general to eliminate from the study those words which 
have remained unchanged in stress from the time of their adoption in English, 
those about the early stress of which there is no reliable evidence, and those 
which are derived by prefixation without shift of stress from words already in- 
cluded in the study. 

The main entry for each word in the word list shows the stress markings of 
the NED, the part of speech, and the probable etymology. Under the main entry 
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are listed the various patterns of stress which have been given for the word by 
lexicographers of English from the time of John Hart’s Orthographie (1569) 
up to Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing dictionary of American English (1944). 
Since ‘it is generally assumed that one of the principal forces influencing the 
accentuation of loan-words is ... the “drift” of the accent toward the beginning 
of the word’, Danielsson has ‘grouped the various types of accentuation and 
stressing vertically under each particular word, beginning with the instances in 
which the word is accented ... further towards the end and finishing with those 
in which it is accented ... further towards the beginning’ (227). It might be ob- 
jected that a purely chronological order of listing these accentuations would be 
more satisfactory for showing historical developments, but the chosen arrange- 
ment will cause no serious difficulty once its principle is understood. Wherever 
grammarians or lexicographers have commented pertinently on the accentuation 
of a particular word, Danielsson has also given the comments liberal attention 
in footnotes. 

The word list, in summary, is the reference heart of the book; so far as it is 
inclusive, it is an admirable dictionary of English accentuation on historical 
principles. Danielsson has limited this section to words ending in the suffixes 
enumerated in the title ‘because they illustrate fairly completely the various 
accentual principles or tendencies which have vied with.each other’ (1). This is 
a reasonable restriction on the word list if it is viewed as an appendix to the 
study of accent, but will prove a serious limitation for anyone who wishes to use 
the word list as a handbook of historical accentuation. 

When we turn to considering the value of the book from the point of view of 
the historical linguist who wishes to gain some general knowledge of the subject, 
we find that the vices of the book often outweigh the virtues. The vices are in 
organization rather than in content, in method of presentation rather than in 
method of research and conclusions. 

To begin with, the reasons for the overall outline of the book are not always 
clear. The General Introduction sets the limits of the investigation; but anyone. 
interested in the details of this matter is referred successively to five different 
sections of the separate introductions to Parts I and II and finally to a non- 
existent set of footnotes. 

The long Introduction to Part I is a hodgepodge of refuted earlier theories of 
accentuation, descriptive statements of greater or less validity, and historical 
principles which in the main are carefully worked out. One example of the poor 
organization of this section is that from about p. 30 onward in Part I, the reader 
encounters a puzzling set of coined terms, including such members as ‘hebdomo- 
tone’, which are not defined until p. 232 of Part II. The body of Part I, the 
history of groups of words ending in each of the suffixes selected, is clearly enough 
organized but grossly uneconomical in its arrangement. 

Part II, the word list, is generally quite adequate, as has already been pointed 
out. Part III, which deals with the evidence from verse stressings, is largely 
uncoordinated with Parts I and II. Applying evidence from such different 
sources as dictionaries and metrical works to the solution of a single set of stress 
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problems is admittedly a difficult task, but it seems likely that Danielsson could 
have discovered some general outline that would have coordinated the diverse 
sets of data more closely. 

Another vice of the exposition, beyond that of the general organization, is a 
‘damnable iteration’ which is largely responsible for the tremendous length of 
the study. For example, Danielsson’s treatment of the accentuation of words in 
-able covers thirty-two pages (55-86). After a two-page quotation from the 
NED on the ‘formation of words in -able’ there follow ten pages on such matters 
as the types of accentuation found for words in -able, the opinions of other 
scholars present and past, and the origin of the various types of accentuation. 
Each of these sections is replete with examples, but all the examples are repeated 
at least twice in the nineteen-page chronological survey that completes the sec- 
tion (67-85). This survey calls for a list of ALL the words in -able which entered 
English in each century, followed by a relisting of ALL these same words under 
the patterns of stress found in them. The words which form a part of Daniels- 
son’s study are thus listed on an average of three or more times before one 
reaches the word list proper in Part II, where they are all repeated in alpha- 
betical order! Consequently it becomes extremely difficult for the reader to pick 
his way through the examples and get any connected sense from the text. Most 
of what is accomplished in the minor word lists could have been done in the 
master list by entering dates and a limited set of symbols after each word. The 
text would then have been uncluttered and free to make its point, and the full 
results of study could have been presented much more succinctly. 

The inadequacies of Danielsson’s exposition have been dwelt upon at such 
length not with the idea of discouraging readers but rather with the intention 
of warning them of the considerable difficulties they will face in digging out the 
very valuable contents of this book. For in spite of all that has been said about 
faulty organization, repetition, and minor defects of exposition, the contents of 
the book are of genuine value to any reader who will study the work with the 
care that a reviewer must exercise. 

Danielsson’s major findings may be summarized as follows. In purely descrip- 
tive terms, the stress of polysyllabic loanwords in English from Latin, Greek, 
and the Romance languages falls, in an overwhelming majority of cases, on one 
of the last four syllables of the word. Of these four, the antepenult is the syl- 
lable most often stressed. Although there are many exceptions due to the oper- 
ation of various factors, new words formed with -able, -ate, -ible, -tcal, and -ize 
tend to be stressed on the antepenult, those with -ic on the penult, and those 
with -ator on the fourth-last syllable. 

Historically these results have emerged from a variety of causes. The simplest 
development, perhaps, is retention of the foreign, usually Latin, stress. The ° 
common penultimate stress of words in -ic, like authentic and Atlantic, and the 
usual antepenultimate stress of words in -ical, like analogical and economical, 
are due primarily to the retention of Latin stress. Words in -ate have a somewhat 
more complicated relationship to the original Latin stress. The primary stress of 
Latin strong (i.e. radical-stressed) forms contributed to the usual English ante- 
penultimate stress if the Latin penult was ‘light’ (either a short syllable or a 
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syllable long by virtue of vowel length alone or by containing vowel plus voiced 
stop plus r or 1). But the primary stress of Latin strong forms contributed 
rather to English penultimate stress if the Latin penult was ‘heavy’ (i.e. long 
by virtue of containing a vowel plus two or more consonants not voiced stop 
plus r or l). For these words in -ate, however, direct retention of the Latin stress 
was never the most important factor, as will be pointed out below. Words in 
-ator often had penultimate stress between 1550 and 1750 by direct borrowing 
of the Latin stress, but this pattern has since died out. Stress on the last syllable 
of words ending in -ize, by direct borrowing of the French stress, enjoyed some 
vogue between 1660 and 1750, but has since become obsolete. The retention of 
foreign stress thus accounts for the major stress pattern of words with only two 
of the seven suffixes studied (-ic and -ical), is of secondary importance in words 
with another (-ate), and was once important but has since become obsolete for 
words with a fourth and fifth (-ator and -ize). 

A second historical factor and perhaps the most influential of all is what 
Danielsson calls the countertonic principle. By this he means, in the most gen- 
eral terms, the shift of the primary stress to the syllable which was secondarily 
stressed (countertonic) in the foreign language. Specifically the countertonic 
principle refers to the shift of stress a distance of two syllables toward the begin- 
ning of words. Danielsson makes a convincing case for the likelihood that such 
a shift occurred in the following way. (1) In the pronunciation of Latin in Eng- 
land, polysyllabic words developed a secondary stress two syllables before the 
primary, ~---. (2) When the Latin word so accented was borrowed into Eng- 
lish the stresses were reversed, perhaps through an intermediate stage in which 
both stresses were primary, through ---- to ----. (3) The secondary stress, 
once primary, was lost, yielding - - - -. 

The arguments for this development seem convincing as far as they go, but 
one is tempted to venture two extensions of the principle. First, Danielsson does 
not attempt to explain the source of the secondary stress which he believes to 
have originated in the pronunciation of medieval Latin in England. Since, as he 
shows elsewhere, this development is confined to England, is it too farfetched 
to ascribe it to the influence of Germanic root stress in the native language of 
the speakers who modified the Latin stress? (Danielsson is, of course, right in 
objecting [20] to Fowler’s contention that Germanic stress caused the stress in 
loanwords to move backward syllable by syllable; but this does not militate 
against the possibility that Germanic stress patterns underlie the English-Latin 
countertonic development.) Second, although in his general discussion Daniels- 
son limits the operation of the countertonic principle to the English pronuncia- 
tion of medieval Latin, at some points in his discussion of specific words he 
speaks of early countertonic derivation from Old French. Might not Luick be 
right, although Danielsson argues (13-16) that he is not, in assuming a com- 
parable secondary accent developing in Old French—or at least in Anglo-Nor- 
man—through the influence of Germanic root stress? This aspect of the problem 
needs further study. 

Whatever the origin and limits of the countertonic principle, it is clear that 
it has had a profound influence on the accentuation of polysyllabic English loan- 
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words. Countertonic derivation from Latin words is primarily responsible for 
the major accentual patterns of words in -ate with antepenultimate stress and 
of words in -ator with stress on the fourth syllable from the end. Moreover, the 
countertonic principle is partially responsible for two other major accentual pat- 
terns—the antepenultimate stressing of words in -ical and -ize—and wholly or 
partially responsible for four patterns of secondary importance—the penul- 
timate stress of words in -ize, the antepenultimate stress of French words in 
-ator and -ic, and the stress on the fourth-last syllable of French or Latin words 
in -able. Countertonically derived stress on the fourth-last syllable of words in 
-ible has become obsolete. 

Three other historical developments account for almost all of the remaining 
stress patterns. Derivation of stress from the underlying form in English is the 
most important of these, being primarily responsible for the major antepenulti- 
mate stress of words in -able, -zble, and -ize, and for the minor patterns of stress 
on the penultimate syllable of words in -ize, on the fourth-last syllable of words 
in -able, -ible, and -ize, and rarely on the fifth- or sixth-last syllable of words in 
-able and -ible. The attraction of cognate but not underlying English forms ac- 
counts for the stress of a few words in -ator and -ical. Finally, the desyllabication 
of [1] and [n] accounts for the shift from antepenultimate to penultimate stress 
of a group of forty-nine words in -ate. 

Even this very brief summary of the significant conclusions of Danielsson’s 
study should serve to indicate its importance and to emphasize the value the 
book might have if it were written so as to make its results more accessible to 
the general reader. 

Daviw W. ReEep, University of California 


The pronunciation of English. By Dan1EL Jongs. Third edition, entirely revised, 
enlarged, and reset. Pp. xx, 207. London and New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. 


This book has long been a mainstay of elementary phonetics courses here 
and abroad; this reviewer cut his phonetic eyeteeth on the 1927 printing of the 
second edition. The new edition is enlarged by additional examples and consid- 
erable expansion of portions of the text, particularly those on stress and intona- 
tion, and is vastly improved in its typography and illustrations. Like the earlier 
editions, it is divided into two parts: Phonetic Theory (Phonetics in the earlier 
editions) and Phonetic Texts (Phonetic Transcriptions previously). A section on 
practical exercises, giving hints on the pronunciation of both English and non- 
English sounds, has been added to the first part, as has a section on ear-training. 
The last section of the first part, also an addition, has to do with phonemes. It 
consists of six numbered paragraphs and occupies nearly two full pages. 

There are eighteen texts in the second part, the first eleven representing 
Jones’ pronunciation. Two of the remaining represent normalized versions of the 
pronunciation of the 14th and 17th centuries. Also included is a specimen of 
London dialectal speech and an example of American pronunciation. An appen- 
dix gives the orthographic versions of the London text and the Chaucerian 
passage, and glosses difficult words in Jones’ transcription. 
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It is only fair to say at the outset that this reviewer approaches the work of 
Jones and his followers from a very definitely held position. This is the one set 
forth by George L. Trager and himself in An outline of English structure 
(SIL, Occasional Papers, No. 3, 1951). Holding this point of view, the reviewer 
must ask the indulgence of readers for the repeated references to that work. The 
methodology followed there presupposes that phonetics is a necessary step in 
linguistic analysis that must precede the real task of phonology, the establishing 
of the phonemic structure of a language or dialect. Jones, in the extremely impor- 
tant work of a long and productive life, has contributed greatly to our knowledge 
of phonetics, not only of English, but of many other languages within and with- 
out the Indo-European family. Neither he nor his followers, however, have ever 
understood the necessity of keeping the levels of phonetics and phonemics 
apart, and what has resulted has been their indefinite and vague distinction 
between ‘narrow’ and ‘broad’ phonetic transcriptions. In addition, in all of the 
work of the school, an exaggerated view of the importance of the symbol and 
its shape has done much to becloud the real nature of the problems involved. 

Let us take, for example, some statements occurring in Chapter 5, Principles 
of transcription. In §58 we read, ‘Phonetic transcription has often been defined 
as a kind of alphabetic writing in which each letter represents one sound and 
never any other—‘‘one sound one symbol.” This description is not strictly accu- 
rate.’ He then goes on to illustrate different allophones of /k/ in English and to 
state (§59) that ‘symbols often have to be used with somewhat different values 
in each language or dialect.’ In §60 we have, ‘Each letter of a phonetic transcrip- 
tion therefore really represents a small family of sounds.’ This is, of course, 
somewhat incompletely stating the principles of a phonemic transcription of 
segmental phonemes. In §61 we have a definition of phonemic transcription, but 
as a form of ‘phonetic writing’, thus: ‘A broad transcription is a form of phonetic 
writing which uses the smallest number of letters and marks which will represent 
a given form of a language without ambiguity.’ To accomplish such a task, any 
transcription must be based on a complete phonological analysis of the language 
or dialect, including such phenomena as stress, juncture, and intonation, if 
these are significant. But Jones is unable to treat or symbolize systematically 
any of these phenomena, though there is ample evidence throughout the book 
that his observations of the phenomena are extensive and acute. 

On the level of the segmental phenomena as well he lacks an overall frame of 
reference to enable him to handle the vowel structuring of any dialect but his 
own. Even here his symbolizations represent a quasi-phonemicization which 
beseeches the structural linguist to get to work and determine the system. He 
gives, for example, on page 24 a list of twelve pure vowels i:i€aa:99: UU: A 9: 9, 
five closing diphthongs ei ou ai au oi, and four centering diphthongs ia €9 99 ua. 
The argument for analyzing the ‘pure’ long vowels and the ‘closing diphthongs’ 
as complex nuclei composed of a simple vowel followed by /y/ or /w/, and the 
‘centering diphthongs’ as complex nuclei composed of simple vowel and /h/, for 
all dialects of English, is stated at length in the Outline 15-29. (See also Trager 
and Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Lg. 17.223-46 [1941]; Bloch and 
Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 50-2 [Baltimore, 1942].) But Jones hears 
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other speakers diphthongize his ‘pure’ vowels, and gives examples for this kind 
of diphthongization in §71 and §72 as occurring in the speech of ‘many people’, 
as well as the extreme examples heard in London Cockney. These two varieties 
he symbolizes as [sij] and [soi] for see. Following the system suggested in the 
Outline we would simply give /sfy/ for the first or normal occurrence in English, 
and /siy/ for the other. Now, Jones uses the symbol a in words like cud, but his 
description of his pronunciation indicates that he means something like a raised 
[a], phonemically /a/. For American and West-of-England dialects he uses a for 
the strong-stressed as well as the weak-stressed vowel of above; this is phonem- 
ically /o/. In his ‘Received Standard’ he writes weak syllables with 9; some 
of these are indeed /a/, but others are probably /i/. However, as Jones has no 
/i/ in his system, he misassigns or misrepresents it constantly. In §75, for exam- 
ple, speaking of some types of Scottish English, he hears fit and siz with ‘a 
rather close variety of 9’ and records them as [fat] and [seks]. His description 
clearly indicates the presence of /i/ in each case. Examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely; one’s general impression is that a reader with an adequate phonemic 
frame of reference can translate much of what Jones has heard and recorded 
into something that makes sense in the system of the English language. 

Before leaving the consideration of the vowels it seems necessary to refute the 
statement repeated at several points throughout the book (for example §75 and 
p. 194) to the effect that ‘varieties of Scottish English’ and American English 
by and large show ‘no consistent relationships between the lengths and qualities 
of vowels’. On the contrary, phonetic patterning in regard to length and quality 
can be similarly stated for all varieties of English, though of course details 
differ. All English syllabic nuclei, whether simple or complex, are longer when 
voiced consonants follow. A nucleus is longer before spirants than before stops, 
and the complex nucleus with no consonant following its semivowel is the longest 
of all (Outline 12-18). Moreover, certain dialects of American English, notably 
Southern Coastal varieties, regularly have certain of their vocalic nuclei char- 
acterized by a noticeable centering off-glide, particularly when the item is pro- 
nounced in isolation. This phenomenon is far more noticeable when a voiced 
consonant or spirant follows, and obviously is part of what is referred to as the 
‘Sou.nern drawl’. For example, bed, big, trees, Mary—phonemically /béd; big, 
triz, méyri/ in the dialects mentioned—all have, under the stated circum- 
stances, a glide with mid-central quality after the nuclear vowel or diphthong. 

From the point of view of phonemic structuring, every dialect of English upon 
which the statements in the Outline are based (as well as those examined since) 
draws on the same inventory of structure points, though the same word may 
appear with quite different phonemic structuring from dialect to dialect, and 
stylistic variations may occur within any one dialect. For example, the words 
listed below have different structurings, as shown, for a typical speaker from 
Philadelphia, for a speaker recently recorded from Monroeville, Alabama, and 
for Daniel Jones. (The transcriptions are phonemic as far as they go. Slant lines 
and the acute accent as a mark of primary stress are omitted for simplicity.) 


x 
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PHILADELPHIA §ALABAMA JONES 
see siy siy siy 
me miy miy miy 
merry moriy meriy meri 
marry meriy meriy meri 
Mary mehriy meyriy mehri 
chair cehr cay(y)e ceh(r) 
ask ehsk weysk ahsk 
ash es ze(h)s es 
pass pehs peys pahs 
man mehn mey(yi)n me(h)n 
can (verb) ken key(yi)n kee(h)n 
can (noun) kehn key (yi)n kee(h)n 
father fahder fah(r)3e, fohde fahBe 
park po(h)rk pa(h)rk pahk 
time taym, toym tehm ~ taym 
house heews hsews haws 
lot lat lat lot 
law loh law loh 
lost lohst lawst lost 
voice voys vawis voys 
go gow gow, gow gow, gow 
moon miwn miwn muwn 
jirst fohrst fohrst fohst 
sister sister sista sista 


The reviewer suggests that comparative lists of this kind, greatly extended, and 
including phrases and complete utterances (with junctures and pitches marked), 
are far more instructive than the presentation of an analytically imperfect 
‘broad transcription’ of an 1897 literary passage, such as is given by Jones on page 
194, with no direct comparison with other dialects. 

The reviewer would also emphasize that if phonetic data are gathered and 
classified with the ultimate goal of phonemicization clearly in mind, then as the 
phonemic structure emerges new phonetic facts may be discerned and handled, 
and each level throws light on the other. But if phonetics is pursued as an end 
in itself, phonemic structure may be obscured and phonetic facts may go unob- 
served or may be improperly or haphazardly treated. 

In considering Jones’ handling of the suprasegmental data, let us return for a 
moment to the definition of the BROAD TRANSCRIPTION, which represents ‘a given 
form of a language without ambiguity’. Jones’ treatment of intonation, extend- 
ing for over fourteen pages, is clearly based on the assumption that intonation 
phenomena are distinctive in English, and that consequently ambiguity can 
result unless they are taken into consideration. But his broad transcriptions do 
not include any ‘marks’ for phenomena of this order. True, his chapter on intona- 
tion and one text in the second part of the book (no. 11, 185-91) give intonation 
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markings in the impressionistic system of ascending and descending smaller 
and larger dots on various levels, with curved lines representing pitch contours. 
This notation confuses the several different phenomena involved—stress pho- 
nemes, pitch phonemes and their allophones,. and terminal juncture phonemes. 
In addition, his treatment fails to distinguish these phonological phenomena 
from the stylistic effects which are achieved by over-high or over-low pitch 
levels accompanied by over-loudness extending over several segments (Outline 
41-52). Lacking terminal junctures, Jones cannot see the phonological bounda- 
ries of the phonemic clause (Outline 49-50), and hence is forced to treat intona- 
tion, stress, and terminal juncture phenomena mixed together under such head- 
ings as ‘breath-groups’, ‘sense-groups’, and ‘intonation-groups’. Intonation-groups 
are said to be shorter than sense-groups, but the basis of the distinction is un- 
clear (§467, §470). The three labels, not being clearly delimited in application, 
confuse data which must be treated on three separate levels. The ‘breath-group’ 
might properly be a phenomenon for prelinguistic! consideration; the ‘intonation- 
group’ is a phonological and therefore microlinguistic datum; and the ‘sense- 
group’, if different in any way from the ‘intonation-group’, must be a matter of 
metalinguistics. 

Stress is indicated as being of three kinds—primary, medial, weak; ‘word 
stress’ is all that is shown in broad transcription. The occurrences of the four 
stresses with their allophones within a phonemic clause or phrase is obviously 
what Jones means by ‘sentence-stress’ (§441). But this is dismissed by the 
words: ‘The manner of giving appropriate degrees [!] of stress to words in sen- 
tences is called sentence-stress.’ 

Obviously, a literate native speaker of English can read Jones’ broad tran- 
scription with a pretty good chance of making it sound like English. This is in 
spite of the analysis and the symbolization, not because of them. The same 
result could be achieved if ordinary orthography were used. In other words, the 
native ‘speaker supplies automatically and systematically all the parts of the 
structure of his language not represented in an orthographic system, and learns 
to ignore the misrepresentations of other parts, such as Jones’ marking an adjec- 
tive and its immediately following noun with equal degrees of stress. The native 
speaker supplies what is ‘appropriate’ because he speaks the language, and his 
training in the culture dictates which parts of the linguistic system to use in 
which combinations to avoid the ‘ambiguities’ which are not resolved in either 
Jones’ notation or the ordinary orthography. Pity the poor foreigner, though, 
who does not know the language, and who has had little experience with the 
culture. He can only project his own phonological system into his oral rendering 
of the transcription, and—while wondering what English is really like—hope 
that his rendition is ‘appropriate’ and that he is not perpetrating too many - 
‘ambiguities’. 

This review undoubtedly will seem over-severe to many readers. Jones is of 
course not the only scholar to be criticized along these lines. In all fairness, no 
work on English phonology prior to our Outline of English structure has at- 


1 The terms pre-, micro-, and metalinguistics are here used as in Trager, The field of 
linguistics (SIL Occasional Papers, No. 1, 1949). 
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tempted to handle the phonological phenomena of English or of any other lan- 
guage so as to make possible a complete phonemic transcription. It is now time, 
it would seem, for more attempts at complete and systematic statements of the 
phonological structures of other languages, both within and without the Indo- 
European family. Further advances in linguistic methodology can only be made 
by realizing that the phonology must be worked out completely before mor- 
phemic analysis can be systematically handled. Jones’ book is an excellent 
example of the truth that just hearing the sounds is merely the beginning of the 
linguist’s job. Unless he knows what to do with what he hears, the results are 
inconclusive and misleading. 

Henry Lee Smita Jr., Foreign Service Institute 


Herkomst en groei van het Afrikaans. By G. G. Kuorxe. Pp. xvi, 375, with 44 
inset maps. Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1950. 


Afrikaans offers many features to pique the interest of a linguist. It is a colonial 
language of relatively recent development: the first Dutch settlers arrived in 
1652. Its speakers are of various national origins: estimates for the year 1806 
(whites only) are 53% Dutch, 28% German, 15% French, 4% other. Further- 
more, this mixture dates back to the very earliest days of settlement: the muster 
roll of 1664 shows the national origin of 264 persons; of these, 147 were Dutch, 
82 German, 11 Norwegian, 8 Danish, 7 French, 5 Swedish, and 4 of other origin. 
Here, if anywhere, we might hope to find a language composed of many sources, 
a synthesis of many different elements. If we add to these whites the large num- 
bers of African natives and East Indians who joined the linguistic community, 
we might even suspect that a pidgin language developed; and this, as it became 
the native speech of succeeding generations, would make of modern Afrikaans 
a creolized Dutch with many non-Dutch admixtures. 

As it turns out, Afrikaans has no such romantic origin. Kloeke’s study shows 
that it is built on a basis of South Holland dialect, with a heavy overlay of 
standard Dutch forms. To demonstrate this fact, Kloeke draws upon his vast 
knowledge of Dutch dialect geography and upon his skill in placing linguistic 
phenomena in their proper cultural setting. The book he has written is not a 
definitive one: as he himself emphasizes, there is still much work to be done on 
the origin and growth of Afrikaans. But his study brushes aside all wild specu- 
lations, and lays a firm foundation for others to build on. 

Kloeke begins by scotching the notion that language and race are in any way 
connected. All attempts to interpret modern dialects in Europe as ancient racial 
or tribal heritages have come to nothing; they will be equally futile in South 
Africa. We may indeed decide that a good many features of Afrikaans are to be 
derived from a particular part of Holland; but this will be a reflection of cul- 
tural influence, not of blood. (The linguist may wonder why Kloeke stresses this 
now obvious point. But from some of the quotes which he gives, particularly 
from authors who have wanted to turn South Africa almost into a German 
colony, it is clear that the atmosphere had to be cleared of racial nonsense.) 

The main body of Kloeke’s book is entitled ‘Op zoek naar het stamland van 
het Afrikaans’ (41-207). Under 18 different subheadings he examines a large 
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body of dialect material which demonstrates beyond a doubt that Afrikaans 
agrees most closely with the dialects of western Holland, particularly those of 
the province of South Holland, even more particularly its southern part; or, 
where it disagrees with these, that it agrees with standard Dutch. The demon- 
stration is thorough, detailed, and clear; it is made even clearer by the inclusion 
of 44 beautiful colored maps, mostly taken from the Taalatlas van Noord- en 
Zuid-Nederland (edited by Kloeke; Leiden, 1939 ff.). A following short chapter 
searches for particular agreements with other sections of Holland (the east, 
Utrecht, Zeeland, Brabant; also Flemish), but finds none. 

From the wealth of material presented, we may mention just a few items. 
General western (and standard) Dutch features of Afrikaans are: diphthongiza- 
tion of earlier 7 and @ (wys ‘wise’, huts ‘house’); earlier d, 6, au never umlauted 
(swaar, groen, skoon ‘heavy, green, beautiful’; cf., with umlaut, German schwer, 
grin, schén). General North-South Holland (but not standard Dutch) features 
are: eu from earlier lengthened u or o (heuning ‘honey’, standard honing; but 
see below); long open [e:] from earlier a or e before r plus dental (erd ‘clay, 
loam’, standard aarde; but see below); nou, akker, blom, vleis ‘now, acorn, flower, 
meat’ for standard nu, etkel, bloem, vlees; etc. Specifically South (but not North) 
Holland are: d > j after back vowel (laai ‘drawer’, standard lade; but see below); 
diminutives in -ie and especially -tjie (bietjie ‘a bit’, standard beetje); nuut ‘new’ 
(used predicatively, standard nieuw); koei ‘cow’ (standard koe); and loss of -¢ 
in herfs ‘autumn’ (standard herfst) and similar words. But the heavy overlay of 
standard Dutch forms is equally clear: prefix ge- for dialect e-; prefix her- (in 
herkou ‘ruminate’) for dialect neer-; naaf ‘hub’ for dialect dom(p); trog ‘trough’ 
for dialect zeunis; aan ‘on’ for dialect an; standard Dutch forms for numerals, 
days of the week, months, and seasons; and frequent standard o for dialect eu 
(see heuning above), d for j (see laai above), and aar for er (see erd above; stand- 
ard aarde is used in the meaning ‘earth’). 

With the South Holland and Standard Dutch origin of Afrikaans established, 
Kloeke turns to the problem of why just these speech types should have pre- 
dominated. To explain the first part of the problem, one would guess that most 
of the early settlers must have come from South Holland. But the percentages 
from this province are alarmingly small: of the 147 Dutch speakers of 1664, 
only 24 were from South Holland, and they were well outnumbered by 34 from 
North Holland. Furthermore, no less than 17 of these latter were from the im- 
portant cultural center of Amsterdam (national capital and home of the East 
India Company), so that one would expect their speech to have set the style. 
Nor does the proportion of South Hollanders increase in later years; if anything, 
it becomes smaller. It is clear, however, that the South Holland dialect pre- 
dominated from the very start. We cannot explain this statistically; can we 
explain it culturally? 

The leading social group at the Fort of Capetown during the first years of 
settlement was that centering around Jan van Riebeeck, his brother-in-law Van 
der Stael, and their relatives and numerous children. Kloeke demonstrates that 
this was definitely a South Holland society. Mrs. Van Riebeeck (whose social 
leadership seems assured by a contemporary report that she played the only 
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harpsichord at the fort) and Van der Stael were both natives of Rotterdam. Van 
Riebeeck himself, though born outside the province, was brought up in the 
South Holland city of Schiedam; and his diary (which Kloeke examines) shows 
clearly that he spoke a South Holland form of Dutch. 

Did this little South Holland group set the style linguistically? To find -out, 
Kloeke examines the journals of two non-Dutch members of the Capetown group, 
one from K6nigsberg and the other (probably) from Copenhagen. What he finds 
is again a Dutch of South Holland coloring, along with the inevitable mistakes 
of a foreigner. All three documents—Van Riebeeck’s diary and the journals of 
the two foreigners—show precisely the features that are characteristic of later 
Afrikaans; and the writings of the foreigners show that they were doing their 
best to conform to the language of the Dutch prestige group. (This desire to 
conform is of course reminiscent of the behavior of immigrants to the United 
States. There is even the parallel of name-changing: the German Heinrichs and 
Peters show up as Hendrik and Pieter; and nearly half of the Jans on the muster 
roll of 1664 are foreigners.) : 

Afrikaans thus shows strong South Holland coloring because the prestige 
group of the earliest settlement spoke this kind of Dutch. What of the standard 
Dutch overlay? Here the answer is much easier: standard Dutch was the lan- 
guage of church, school, and public officials. As such, it was a prestige speech 
which served constantly as a model to be copied. 

All of the above deals with the origin of Afrikaans; to its growth Kloeke de- 
votes only 21 brief pages. He notes first that all the essentials for a creolization 
of Afrikaans were present in the 17th century: a small group of native speakers 
and a large group of foreigners—both black and white—which tended to grow 
even larger (numerous French Huguenots arrived after 1685, and German im- 
migration increased constantly). We even have a contemporary report (from 
1685) that Dutch children were copying the abominable Dutch of the Hottentots. 
But this process never reached its logical conclusion. As Kloeke picturesquely 
phrases it, it is as if suddenly in the midst of this creolization there had been a 
‘whoa’ and then a ‘back up’. The ‘back up’ meant, of course, not back to the 
earlier South Holland dialect, but to standard Dutch. Thus there was language 
mixture, but only in the sense that Afrikaans was ‘corrupted’ by loans from 
standard Dutch. This standardization occurred primarily during the 18th cen- 
tury, just when a similar process was taking place in the homeland. 

Evidence of this temporary creolization is very slight. The simplified mor- 
phology and gender system of Afrikaans may have arisen in the speech of 
foreigners (it appears, for example, in the two journals which Kloeke examines) 
and then have been copied by the children of the settlement. More particularly, 
Kloeke finds evidence of creolization in the loss of a number of unstressed forms 
(of the following stressed/unstressed doublets, only the stressed forms survive 
in Afrikaans: jij/je ‘you’, hij/(h)ie ‘he’, 2ij/ze ‘she’, haar/’er ‘her’, die/de ‘the’); 
in the replacement of het/’t ‘it’? by dit and wij/we ‘we’ by ons; in the loss of er 
‘of it, of them’; and in the development of (ik) dank je ‘thank you’ into the 
pseudo-diminutive dankie. 

Kloeke’s book is written in a pleasant, leisurely style, enlivened here and 
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there by delightful metaphors (105: ‘deze vormen versmelten als sneeuw voor 
de zon der historische grammatica’; 111: ‘de hogere rijschool van de linguistiek’). 
Early parts of the book, such as a very elementary five-page description of the 
High German sound shift (to prove that Afrikaans cannot be derived from High 
German), seem to have been written for the general reader; yet later sections 
on dialect geography are intelligible only to the well initiated. Nevertheless, 
layman and linguist alike may be grateful to Kloeke for a clear, convincing 
demonstration of the origin of Afrikaans. American readers in particular will be 
envious that publishing costs in Holland are so low that the author was able to 
include 44 separate little maps, each one pasted in individually by hand. 
WiuuraM G. Moutton, Cornell University 


Het klankkarakter van het Venloos. By F. J. P. Pererers. Pp. viii, 174 [with a 
three-page English summary]. Nijmegen: Dekker en Van de Vegt N.V., n.d. 
[1950?]. 


Peeters’ approach to phonology (or phonemics) is what he calls ‘karakter- 
kundig’ (20): he believes that the sounds of a dialect form a unity which is the 
special character of that dialect. It is the linguist’s task—and a very difficult 
task it is—to give a description of this character. Peeters proposes to do just 
this for the dialect of his native Venlo, in the southeast of the Netherlands. 

The dialect of Venlo has ten stressed vowel phonemes: /ie & y g euoda/.! 
Each occurs with three types of accent: circumflex, acute, and short (sleeptoon, 
stoottoon, and gedekt or kort). Peeters finds three distinctive features among these 
vowels: /o g u/ are ROUNDED; /e € i/ are SPREAD; /d ce a/ are LAX; and /y/ is 
indifferent to all three features. However, there are gradations of spread and 
lax: fully spread /e/, moderately spread /e i/, indifferently non-spread /a y u/, 
definitely non-spread /o ce ¢ 0/; fully lax /o/, moderately lax /ce a/, indiffer- 
ently non-lax /¢ y &/, definitely non-lax /o u i e/. This allows Peeters to con- 
struct. the following ingenious diagram: 


9 4, 
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We might write ‘RouNDED’ at the top of this diagram (as Peeters does on pp. 41 © 
and 42), but this would be unnecessary (as Peeters explains on p. 43), since it 
is clear that ROUNDED = NON-SPREAD + NON-LAX. That is, the phoneme /o/ is 


1 Peeters writes these respectively as ie, ee (ort), ae (or e), uu, eu (or 6), eo (or u), oe, 00 
(or 0), ao (or 9), aa (or a). Since he does not give a careful articulatory description of them, 
it is not easy to guess at the approximate phonetic qualities of their allophones. 
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fully defined as ‘definitely non-spread, definitely non-lax’; /g/ is fully defined 
as ‘definitely non-spread, indifferently non-lax’; etc.? 

Peeters next gives spectrographic analyses of the Venlo vowels, using a Sie- 
mens and Halske spectrograph. A total of 660 vowel spectrograms were made 
by having 22 informants (10 men, 12 women) utter words containing each of 
the 10 vowel phonemes under each of the 3 possible accents. Peeters gives two 
sets of profiles for each of these vowels, first by averaging out the differences 
among informants, and then by averaging out the differences among the three 
accents. Finally, he even averages out the differences among the vowels them- 
selves, giving one profile for the averages of all vowels spoken by male inform- 
ants and another for those spoken by female informants. This, he believes, gives 
us the ‘grondresonance’ of the dialect (60). It turns out to look like the profile 
of an /¢/ (Peeters’ eu) or an /ce/ (Peeters’ eo): ‘Het Venloos wordt dus geken- 
merkt door een eu- of eo-achtige uitspraak van zijn klinkers’ (60). This differs 
from standard Dutch, which shows a ‘grondresonance’ that looks like a profile 
of /n/ for men, of /n/ for women. 

An analysis of consonants similar to that given for vowels is, Peeters confesses, 
far more difficult. A typical difficulty is that concerning the status of [x] (81-2): 
Peeters does not know just how to spell it. He is first inclined to write + where 
standard Dutch writes ch, but to write g elsewhere. However, zaaz, az, etc. 
(standard zacht, acht) ‘worden in het Venloos niet slechter uitgesproken, indien 
de lezer ziet staan: zaag, ag, ...’ Still, there are such contrasts as [bayera] versus 
[baxem] (baggere and baxxom in Peeters’ notation); hence [y] and [x] must be- 
long to two different phonemes. Perhaps, though, [x] could be written gh. Such 
spellings ‘suggereren beter de Venlose wijze van uitspraak dan het eigen teken 
x...” Finally Peeters decides to write x after all, without committing himself on 
its phonemic status. 

Despite difficulties of this sort, Peeters is eventually able to select a certain 
number of symbols and to group them as FuLL (h p bn sm), HOLLOW (j k wr }), 
and FREE (t d g y f) (99). These are then placed in a spiral diagram (102). A 
further peculiarity of Venlo consonants is that each (with two exceptions) has 
two vowels peculiarly appropriate to it (104); this allows us to classify the con- 
sonants as LAX (dthrlp), spreAD (dngrbw), or ROUNDED (sj k* pn f m). 
(It is noteworthy that d and r are both lax aNnp spread.) To this may be added 
the classifications oraL (dhlgbsk’f) and NasaL (trpnwjypm) (105). 
Peeters also makes further groupings, using such terms as FIRM and EMPTY 
(vast, leeg); SMOOTH, DRY, FAR (glad, droog, ver); and POST-AURAL, CRANIAL, and 
FRONTAL RESONANCE (resonantie achter de oren, kruinresonantie, voorhoofdsreso- 
nantie) (106-8). Since Peeters does not explain the criteria on which these 
classifications are based, the reader has no reason for disagreeing. 


2 The above ten vowel phonemes occur in stressed syllables. Peeters is unable to deter- 
mine the phonemic status of an eleventh vowel occurring only in unstressed syllables. On 
p. 32 he calls its status doubtful, but says he cannot get along without a special symbol for 
it. He uses a. 

3 Peeters has r here, but it seems to be a misprint for k. 
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Although two further chapters deal with diphthongs and intonations, the 
above must serve, in this brief review, to characterize the book. Various refer- 
ences show that Peeters is acquainted with the works of such scholars as Bloch, 
Bloomfield, Harris, Jakobson, Pike, Sapir, Stetson, Trager, Trubetzkoy, Wells, 
and Van Wijk. It is interesting that this has not prevented him from making 
his own particular type of analysis. 

WituraM G. Mouton, Cornell University 


Antike und Christentum an der Wiege der deutschen Sprache. By THEopor 
Farinas. Pp. 37. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1949. 


Frings’ little book was conceived as a lecture to be given at the centenary of 
the Sichsische Akademie der Wissenschaften. This accounts, at least to some 
extent, for the omission of a detailed scholarly apparatus of quotations and 
other exact data. A bibliographical appendix usually makes it possible to iden- 
tify the sources on which the author’s presentation is based. 

The work is an attempt to view some parts of the Old High German vocabu- 
lary in its connection with the facts or tendencies of the political and cultural 
history of that period. In undertaking such a task, the linguist necessarily assumes 
the risk that matters may appear to him in a light which a professional historian 
would consider onesided or even distorting. To give an example. In stating that 
the words connected with servitude were ennobled under the influence of the 
Christian creed (21 f.), Frings is probably right. But a historian would probably 
object to the idea that the increased dignity of words like dienen and Dienst can 
be accounted for by Christian influence alone. He would point to the fact that 
during the very same period a whole class of unfree people, the ‘ministeriales’, 
rose to great influence by virtue of their forming part of the court of a prince. 

By stating frankly that a linguist entering the field of history is and almost 
always remains an amateur, I do not by any means imply that tasks of this 
sort ought not to be undertaken. On the contrary, I am fully convinced that no 
problem of word history can be successfully attacked, unless the investigator is 
prepared to follow the track of each word to its original sphere. One cannot 
study military terms, or alchemical terms, without trespassing into the fields 
where they originate. Whatever errors and omissions may result from lack of 
specialized knowledge may well be pardoned on the ground of the half-a-loaf- 
or-no-bread principle. But if, in studies of this sort, the linguist takes the cal- 
culated risk of making mistakes through his amateur standing in the disciplines 
bordering his own field, he should at least be doubly sure that his own materials, 
words and word meanings, are treated with the utmost care and sobriety. Nothing 
should be presented as a fact if it is only a more or less plausible conjecture; and- 
where the facts themselves are meager, as is undoubtedly the case in regard to 
the Old High German vocabulary, they should not be made to carry a ponderous 
structure of theory. 

It is to be regretted that Frings, whose superior knowledge of his field I will- 
ngly acknowledge, has not resisted the temptation of romanticizing his material 
by constantly seeking to trace it back to a primitive Teutonic background. 
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‘Kommt Geist vom Dédmon, so die Wurzel des nur deutschen Wortes Bild, 
bilden, Bildung von der “‘magischen Kraft, Zauberkraft”’’ (28); but how does 
he know? Evidently from A. Wolf’s Die germanische Sippe bil (Sprakvetenskap- 
lige sillskapets i Uppsala férhandlingar 1928-1930; Uppsala Universitets 
skrift, 1930), where it is pointed out that not a few words containing the element 
bil are clearly connected with the idea of magic or other forms of superstition. 
Concerning Bild, Wolf writes (35), ‘Wir sind nun wohl berechtigt, in dem Stamm 
bil eine Grundbedeutung anzunehmen, die man vielleicht am besten durch den 
vom ahd. Tatian gebrauchten Ausdruck megin = “Kraft, magische Kraft, 
Wunderkraft”’ verdeutschen kénnte und also ahd. as. bilidi urspriinglich mit 
“magisches geistiges Wesen” beziehungsweise “magische Ausserung, magische 
Kraft, magische Erscheinung”’ gleichzusetzen.’ Whatever one may think of 
Wolf’s statement, it has one redeeming feature: the little word vielleicht. But 
this word does not seem to belong to Frings’ vocabulary. At least I do not recall 
having seen it in a single place. 

On equally flimsy grounds, Frings states that the word Lisi is ‘von Hause mit 
“Arglist, Krieglist, Zauber und Magie” geladen’ (32); Ehre ‘kommt aus dem 
Bereich der geschlechtlichen Scheu; daher die religidse Farbung, die ihm an- 
haftet’ (24); gétspel is a word ‘dessen spel aus Zauber und Sage kommt’ (14). 
And on Macht und megin, ‘das geheimnisvolle megin :.. ist die magische Potenz 
des germanischen Heidentums’; ‘die heidnischen und mit heidnischen Még- 
lichkeiten geladenen maht und megin’ (25). 

In general, I do not hesitate to say that Frings’ interpretations are loaded 
with much more hypothetical elements than the philological facts will bear. And 
it does not improve matters that the style he favors is much more apt to glam- 
orize than to elucidate his subject. Instead of saying ‘since Wulfila translated 
spiritus sanctus by sa wetha ahma’, he will write ‘seit der Stunde, wo der Goten- 
bischof Wulfila den spiritus sanctus aufs Pergament bannte als sa weiha ahma 
“der weihe, geweihte, heilige Verstand” ’. After stating that Wissenschaft, orig- 
inally ‘someone’s knowledge of something specific’, later assumed the meaning 
‘an impersonal branch of knowledge, a discipline’, he goes on (34): ‘Wissenschaft, 
das Wort wie seine Gehalte, will zum Menschen zuriick. Das Schicksal, das sich 
im Wort symbolisiert, will ein Segen bleiben. Wie? Das sehen wir noch nicht.’ 
I cannot see how this sort of style could be used without clouding the issues. In 
my opinion, a task like the one undertaken by Frings cannot be successfully 
achieved unless the hypothetical is held to a minimum and the oracular excluded. 

Hans SPERBER, Ohio State University 


Languages of the U.S.S.R. By W. K. Marruews. Pp. xii, 179. London and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1951. 


This book undertakes to present a survey of the leading languages spoken in 
the Soviet Union, indicating their geographical distribution and numbers of 
speakers, and describing their general structures and their genetic affiliations. 
Omitted are ‘the languages of the many national minorities, which constitute 
small colonies in town and countryside ... various Balkan types, Baluchi ..., the 
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modified Indic of the Gypsies, ... Asiatic Eskimo and Aleut, ... Kurdish ..., 
Moldavian ..., [Carelo-]Finnish ... Polish ... German and Yiddish’ (Preface, ix). 
The chapters are: I. The linguistic pattern (1-2); II. Palaeoasiatic languages 
(3-13); III. Uralian (14-51); IV. Altaic (52-85); V. North Caucasian (86-96); 
VI. South Caucasian (97-101); VII. Indo-European (102-21). Five appendixes 
give a tabular summary (122-4), statistics (125-7), a bibliography (128-55), 
names of languages and dialects (156-8), and a list of symbols and their phonetic 
values (159-60). An index completes the book (161-79). Thirteen figures in the 
text, labeled ‘diagrams’, represent schematically the geographical relations of 
various language groups. The black and white maps, one page in size or smaller, 
show the language stocks of the U.S.S.R., Uralian and Indo-European lan- 
guages, Palaeoasiatic and Altaic languages, North and South Caucasian lan- 
guages, and administrative divisions of the U.S.S.R. The author, Professor of 
Russian in the University of London, has spent much time in various parts of 
the present Soviet Union. 

There is a large amount of usable information in Matthews’ book. The maps 
are accurate, and actually more adequate than elaborate colored ones would be 
for the purpose intended—that of showing relative and absolute location. Appen- 
dix I shows the language groups and the relationships within them in a con- 
venient ‘genealogical table’. The language statistics (Appendix IT) are very wel- 
come, even though no figure is more recent than 1939 and some go back to 1920. 
The bibliography, ‘tentative rather than exhaustive’ (128 fn.), lists works pub- 
lished since 1840, and includes a good many recent publications not referred to 
anywhere else to the reviewer’s knowledge; it is especially useful as a guide to 
materials on the languages of Soviet Asia, in Russian and in those languages 
themselves. 

The author in his preface (ix—x) indicates his preference for terms like ‘Somian’ 
for Finnic, ‘Turanian’ for Turkic, ‘Iverian’ for South Caucasian, and ‘Aryan’ for 
Indo-European. Such things are largely a matter of taste, but we can be glad 
that in these instances Matthews ‘reluctantly’ yielded to conventional usage— 
‘to the inertia of tradition’. On the other hand, he has adopted ‘Olonecian’ for 
Olonets, ‘Vepsian’ for Veps, and ‘Vodian’ for Vote, ‘because these latinized 
forms are, in my opinion, more appropriate to languages on the eastern perim- 
eter of West European civilization’. The reviewer has rarely met a more super- 
ficial reason for anything. 3 

The first chapter (1-2) delineates the six groups of languages examined in the 
rest of the book. The comparison with India as a ‘linguistic mosaic’ seems far- 
fetched and long-drawn-out. The statement is made that Altaic (Turkic, Tun- 
guzic, Mongolic) and North Caucasian have a ‘genetic basis’ in the same way. 
as Uralian, South Caucasian, or Indo-European. It would have been better, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to call Altaic and North Caucasian ‘language 
complexes’, as he calls Paleoasiatic (here spelled Palaeo-). 

Next comes the discussion of the languages of eastern Siberia. Noted are 
Chukchee (called Chukcha by Matthews, for no ascertainable reason; the older 
Russian form is Cuzxoty for the people and éurotskiz for the language, and the 
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native name is rendered as Luoravetlan), Koryak, and Kamchadal (these form- 
ing a known group), Yukagir, Gilyak, Ainu, and Yenisey Ostyak (Ket.) The 
discussion of various phonological and morphemic traits of these languages is 
extensive (5-12); but it is anecdotal and not systematic. The linguistically 
trained reader can get some information out of it, but the general reader, to 
whom this book is directed at least in part, may be led far astray. Examples: 
‘Chukcha (Luoravetlan) has a sound-system which emphasizes velar articula- 
tion (note the prevalence of y, written », w, g, 9) ...’ If y means a vowel like the 
Russian y (the central allophone of /i/), it is hardly velar; w in many languages 
is more prominently labial than velar; and it is hard to see how the term velar 
can apply to both g and y. We are told that in Chukchee ‘separation between 
adjective and verb is incomplete’, and that the verb system ‘distinguishes the 
customary three tenses’. If in English or Russian there is a past participle that 
is adjectival, do these languages resemble Chukchee in having an ‘incomplete’ 
separation between adjective and verb, or does the author refer to something 
like the situation in Japanese, where adjectives are inflected in a manner much 
like that of verbs? And since English and Russian have only two tenses—non- 
past and past—what is the ‘customary’ third one? This sort of remark is to be 
found on practically every page, and makes it difficult for the linguistically 
trained reader to retain his equanimity. 

The other languages discussed in this book are ania similarly. Where the 
languages have been extensively studied, like the Finno-Ugric (Chapter IIT) and 
the Balto-Slavic (VII), there are fewer questionable statements; but in such 
chapters the author’s interpretations and expressions of personal opinion are 
often still more troubling by their traditionalism and their lack of insight. 

This book suggests a question: what is the utility of this sort of treatment? 
As we have said, statistics, bibliography, maps, and distripution data are. wel- 
come. But since for some of the languages treated there is not even the begin- 
ning of a scientific description, and since for most of them reliable information 
is scarce at best, it is not possible to make meaningful contrastive remarks about 
their structure. It would be better, then, in the reviewer’s opinion, to restrict 
compilations of this kind, if they are to be published at all, to such data as sta- 
tistics and bibliography and to leave out the rest. Some day we will know more 
about the structure of the languages involved and then we can start contrasting 
them. 

The frequent references to the writing systems devised by the Soviet authori- 
ties for the Asiatic languages here discussed are tantalizingly brief and incom- 
plete. Moreover, the references to letters are interspersed with discussions of 
sounds, and there is abundant evidence that the author is not completely free of 
the confusion between language and writing that is so widespread among literate 
people everywhere. 

To sum up, Matthews has written a usable though disappointing book, and 
one that may mislead the unwary. Languages are not curiosa to be displayed 
in this way. 

GerorGE L. Traasr, Foreign Service Institute 
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Baskisch-kaukasische Etymologien. By Kari Boupa. (Bibliothek der allge- 

meinen Sprachwissenschaft; dritte Reihe, Darstellungen und Untersuchungen 

aus einzelnen Sprachen.) Pp. 55. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 
1949. 


According to the author, this volume contains material which further 
strengthens the evidence for a close linguistic relationship between Basque 
and the Caucasic languages, originally set forth in an earlier article, Baskisch- 
kaukasisch, Zeitschrift fiir Phonetik 2.182-202 (1948). Including the etymologies 
published by C. C. Uhlenbeck and René Lafon, there now exist approximately 
four hundred fairly certain etymologies, though the author admits that some 
may not stand up on closer examination. ‘Die grosse Masse meiner Etymologien 
wird jedoch bestehen.’ 

Of the four hundred etymologies, more or less, 218 appear in the present 
work; for 142 of these the author cites only one Caucasic correspondence each, 
distributed as follows: 60 Georgian (South Caucasic), 30 Avar (NE Caucasic), 
24 Circassian plus three Circassian-and-Kabardinian (NW Caucasic), six Abkha- 
zian (NW Caucasic), and four each in Darghinian, Chechenian, and Archinian 
(all NE Caucasic), besides several languages with only one or two examples. 

On the basis of the evidence that Bouda adduces in this work and in his 
earlier article, he regards Basque as definitely related to North Caucasic (both 
East and West) and to South Caucasic: one is justified, he says, in speaking of 
a Euskaro-Caucasic language family (Sprachgruppe). He is especially happy 
that scholars have been successful in presenting proof of this linguistic relation- 
ship, since this entire field had been greatly discredited by the efforts of the 
Japhetic school. 

While the reviewer holds no brief for the Japhetic school, he is not convinced 
of the validity of Beuda’s claim on the basis of the available evidence. It may 
well be true that a relationship between Basque and Caucasic will ultimately be 
established.'! But this will not be done on the basis of the haphazard compari- 
sons employed by Bouda and others. It is a commonplace among linguists that 
valid comparative work is based on adequate scientific descriptions of the in- 
dividual languages which are to be compared. To substantiate (or disprove) 
Bouda’s ‘Sprachgruppe’ we need, first, good descriptive studies of the various 
languages in the different branches of the Caucasic family,? followed by com- 
parative grammars, based on sound linguistic techniques, of the three branches 
of Caucasic, which in turn may lead to a comparative grammar of Caucasic as 
a whole. Second, we need a systematic description of Basque, both the modern 
language and the older stages. Only with these tools at hand can a scientifically 
valid series of statements be made concerning this relationship. 

It is unfortunate that Bouda makes no use of the latest developments in his- 
torical and comparative linguistics. His obvious command of the field, combined 


1 For a discussion of the problems involved in genetic and areal relationships see Thomas 
A Sebeok, The meaning of Ural-Altaic, Lingua 2.124-39 (1950). 

2 Some scholars have expressed skepticism concerning the genetic relationship of the 
three Caucasic groups generally spoken of as the Caucasic family. Cf. N. 8. Trubetzkoy, 
-Caucasian languages, Encyclopedia Britannica (14th ed.) 5.54. 
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with modern linguistic techniques, might well enable him to make considerable 
advances in this area of linguistic and historical scholarship. 
Joun M. Ecuons, Foreign Service Institute 


_ Lakkische Studien. By Karu Bovupa. (Bibliothek der allgemeinen Sprachwissen- 
schaft; dritte Reihe, Darstellungen und Untersuchungen aus einzelnen 
Sprachen.) Pp. 92. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitiatsverlag, 1949. 


Lakh (also called Kazikumukh) is an eastern Caucasic language spoken in 
central Daghestan. It is bordered on the north and west by Avar, the lingua 
franca of this mountain region, and by the little-known and rapidly disappear- 
ing Archinian, on the west by Darghinian, and on the south by Aghulian, 
Rutulian, and Tsachurian. Baron P. K. Uslar, a famed Caucasologist of the 
last century, published the first sketch of Lakh; it is an unfortunate fact that 
too little has been done since that time to add to our knowledge of the language. 
Trubetzkoy, Jakovlev, and Dirr have supplied valuable observations in certain 
of their writings; but anything resembling a systematic description, phonological 
or morphemic, has yet to appear. Bouda’s work simply does not fill the gap. 

The book under review is a collection of studies on various aspects of Lakh, 
with much comparative Caucasic material and with a reference here and there 
to Basque. It is a pity that the author has not provided us with his phonemic 
analysis of Lakh, the more so since he had an opportunity to work with a native 
speaker in 1943. His discussion of the consonants is limited to some componential 
analysis of emphatic palatalized sounds and labialized velars; the data are in- 
sufficient for phonemicization. There is no discussion of the vowels; but accord- 
ing to Trubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie 113, Lakh has three vowel phonemes 
/iau/. Bouda gives the reader no indication as to the kind of transcription he 
uses in his discussion. 

Following the notes on sounds there are sections treating of negation, redupli- 
cation, preverbs, types of nominal composition, classes of nouns, plural forma- 
tion of nouns, nominal suffixes, and cases; a list of verbal bases; and a summary. 

In the reviewer’s opinion Bouda’s studies of Lakh contribute little of value to 
our very inadequate knowledge of this language. More’s the pity. 

Joun M. Ecuons, Foreign Service Institute 


Ancient West-Arabian. By CuHam Rasin. Pp. xiv, 226. London: Taylor’s 
Foreign Press, 1951. 


The study of Arabic dialectology is still in its infancy. Very few of the modern 
dialects of spoken Arabic have received more than a cursory examination; and 
though the works of the older grammarians contain a good deal of scattered 
information about words and constructions used in the ancient dialects, it is 
extraordinary how little we really know about them. The jacket of the present 
volume calls it ‘a study of the dialects of the Western Highlands of Arabia in the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D.’, so that though not unaware of the modern 
spoken dialects it is primarily concerned with the older forms of the dialects as 
they were spoken in the Peninsula at the rise of Islam. 
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As Johannes Fueck has pointed out in his recent study, Arabiya: Unter- 
suchungen zur arabischen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte (Berlin, 1950), the rise of 
Islam was the most significant thing that ever happened to the Arabic language, 
for Muhammad declared his Qur’an to be ‘in clear Arabic speech’, and the re- 
sultant Islamic doctrine of ‘the Word of Allah’ made the language and style of 
the Qur’ain normative for ‘classical Arabic’ wherever the language was taken 
by the expanding religion of Islam. It is unfortunate that the Qur’an is the first 
Arabic book. There is an abundance of pre-Islamic inscriptions from South 
’ Arabia, but they are in dialects so different from the Arabic of the Qur’an that . 
they are labeled South Arabian and treated as a group apart. There are also 
pre-Islamic inscriptions from North Arabia, the so-called Lihyanian, Thamidic, 
and Safaitic inscriptions, but again they are in dialects differing widely from 
Arabic. There was pre-Islamic poetry, much of which has survived, but it was 
not written down till well on in Islamic times and so suffered from a certain 
amount of Islamization. Some scholars are of the opinion that it was completely 
Islamized and is worthless as evidence of the language used in pre-Islamic days. 
More moderate opinion accepts it as for the most part genuine, though its evi- 
dence has to be used with caution. 

The early Arab authorities were well aware that there were dialectal peculiari- 
ties in the language as spoken in various parts of the peninsula and among the 
different tribes. The language of the ancient poets, however, is remarkably 
uniform, though the poets themselves came from different parts of the country 
and belonged to different tribes, so that it seems fairly clear that there had come 
to be a certain ‘standard’ language used by the poets for the works which they 
recited in competition at the annual fairs. The Qur’an uses this language of the 
_ poets, and the early exegetes made much use of the old poetry to illustrate its 
vocabulary and style. The orthodox theory is that the form in which the Qur’an 
was written out for the canonical text, established by the third Caliph ‘Uthman, 
was that of the dialect of Quraish, the Prophet’s own tribe. This assumes that 
it is in but one of the many dialects of that day, and orthodox grammarians were 
at pains to prove that the dialect of the Quraish contained the cream of all the 
dialects, so that it was obviously the best dialect for the Holy Book. 

At the International Congress of Orientalists in 1905, Karl Vollers raised the 
question whether what we have in the official text of the Qur’an is not a later 
working-over into this ‘standard’ language of material which the Prophet would 
have uttered in his own local dialect. This theory was elaborated in his book 
Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien (Strassburg, 1906); and though 
criticized in some detail both by Rudolf Geyer in the Géttingsche Gelehrte 
Anzeigen for 1909, and by Th. Néldeke in a chapter Zur Sprache des Korans in 
his Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strassburg, 1910), the 
question has been revived in a somewhat modified form by Paul Kahle in his 
Schweich Lectures for 1941 (London, 1947; pp. 78-84), on the basis of certain 
passages in a MS of the Kufan grammarian al-Farra’ in the Chester Beatty 
Collection, which support Vollers’ contention that the canonical text of the 
Qur’an is, to some extent at least, an artificial text, which represents a ‘standard’ 
language. 
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In this present volume Rabin takes the position that the official text of the 
Qur’ain as we have it represents in essentials the language used by Muhammad 
in his preaching, but that the Prophet was deliberately using for his preaching 
the ‘literary’ language already in current use by the poets, though as used by 
him it was affected by the local spoken language of Mecca. This explains why 
the language so closely resembies that of the ancient poets, and also why it has 
those peculiarities which had started Vollers on his investigations. Since any 
‘standard’ language must have been based on some spoken form of the language, 
the question arises which dialect or dialects were the basis of the poets’ language. 
Rabin thinks that the evidence points to its having been a group of dialects of 
the Najd not uninfluenced by neighbouring Hijazi dialects. This introduces a 
further problem, because the dialects of Najd belonged to the eastern group of 
dialects, whereas the Hijazi dialects, including that of Mecca, belonged to the 
western group. 

The Arab philologers were fond of grouping the ancient dialects into two 
groups, of Hijaz and of Tamim. In 1908, C. Sarauw, in a paper called Die alt- 
arabische Dialektspaltung, Zs. f. Assyr. 21.31—49, following a suggestion of Vollers, 
showed that there was reason to believe that their observation was sound, and 
that there was a definite cleavage which separated the North Arabian dialects 
into an eastern and a western group, the dialects in eaeh group sharing a number 
of distinctive linguistic features which mark them off from the other group. 
The work of H. Kofler during the years 1940-42 (Reste altarabischer Dialekte 
in WZKM, Vols. 47-9), though it assembled a great mass of new material, tended 
to confuse this distinction, but Rabin brings it into new prominence. He himself 
is prepared to go even further. His investigation of the remains of the western 
dialects seems to show that they are more archaic than the dialects of the eastern 
group and the ‘classical’ Arabic founded thereon, and in their development 
present parallels with Canaanite on the one hand and with South Arabian on 
the other. He therefore suggests that these western dialects may perhaps have to 
be considered a separate Semitic group, so that we shall no longer speak of North 
Arabian and South Arabian, but of South Arabian, East Arabian (which would 
include the ‘classical’ Arabic), and West Arabian. This, of course, raises the ques- 
tion of the affiliation of the North Arabian dialects of the Lihyanian, Thamidic, 
and Safaitic inscriptions, and the Arabic speech which constantly shows through 
the attempts of the Nabataeans to write Aramaic. He suggests that one or more 
of them may prove to belong to the West Arabian group, and therewith the more 
revolutionary theory that, contrary to Muslim tradition, the groups speaking 
western dialects, which at the rise of Islam were dwelling in the south, had emi- 
grated there from the north. 

The material available for the study of these West Arabian dialects is not very 
extensive, nor can it be called entirely satisfactory. Such as it is it may be gath- 
ered from scattered notices in the works of the grammarians, lexicographers, 
exegetes, and antiquarians of Islam. One stands somewhat aghast at the con- 
fusion, contradictoriness, vagueness, and unintelligibility of much of this mate- 
rial, and in amazement that the author has been able to extract so much that 
seems intelligible and cogent from it. Material is not available for all the dialects. 
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There is a relatively large body of material for the Hijaiz, and sufficient on Azd, 
Yemen, Hudhail, Himyar, and Tayyi’ to make its discussion worth while. All 
this material Rabin has assembled, classified, discussed, and illustrated, even 
drawing maps to suggest the possible areas of diffusion of certain linguistic 
peculiarities. His treatment is geographical. In the light of what linguistic 
geography has taught us, that was inevitable; yet it is geographical in a peculiar 
sense. It has to be crossed by a treatment according to tribal units, since the 
Arab writers usually refer linguistic peculiarities to the tribes which used them, 
and the tribes did not always remain in the same areas. Beginning in the south 
with the dialects of Yemen, he moves northwards through Azd, Hudhail, and — 
Hijaz to the great group of Tayyi’. One cannot but be impressed by the skill and 
learning with which the author handles his materials; it is the nature of the 
materials that makes one pause. No student either of Arabic or of Semitic can 
afford to miss this book, but only the test of confrontation with fresh material, 
as one after another of the many works of early Arab philologers still hidden in 
MSS becomes available, will show the full significance of its investigations. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY, Columbia University 


Semitic and oriental studies: A volume presented to William Popper, Professor 
of Semitic Languages, Emeritus, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
October 29, 1949. Ed. by Water J. Fiscuex. (University of California Publi- 
cations in Semitic Philology, Vol. 11.) Pp. xii, 456, with portrait and 8 
plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1951. 


This Festschrift testifies to the intellectual breadth of the faculty which the 
University of California has assembled in the field of Semitic and oriental studies. 
_ The thirty-three papers, each worthy of detailed comment, cover a wide range 
of topics: literary criticism, philology, folklore, history, archeology, and art, as 
well as descriptive and historical linguistics. Some papers draw upon several 
disciplines at once; thus M. B. Emeneau’s Notes on Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita 
(87-102) uses anthropological evidence to cast light on textual interpretation. 
This review will concentrate on the five papers of greatest interest to linguists 
(by Chao, Haas, Carr, Boodberg, and Chrétien), and add a few brief remarks 
on four others (by Green, Malkiel, Hutson, and Hughes). 

To my mind the most delightful of the contributions is Yuen Ren Chao’ 8 
analysis of the speech of his granddaughter Canta at the age of 28 months: 
The Cantian Idiolect ... (27-44), a sparkling miniature which gives 4 well- 
rounded account of phonology, grammar, and vocabulary, together with the 
adult Mandarin models on which the child’s speech was based. The phonemic 
analysis of Canta’s speech shows fewer consonant distinctions than those of 
standard Mandarin, but more widespread vowel distinctions. The two imbalances 
are largely related: the coalescence of Mandarin final -n and -p into Cantian -n 
creates a contrast between the Mandarin final /iap/ [iap] and /ian/ [ien] = 
Cantian /ian/ fia") and /ien/ [ie"], or /an/ and /en/ after the coalesced dental- 
palatal series. 

For standard Mandarin, Chao considers the allophone of /a/ in /ian/ phoneti- 
cally different from the allophone of /e/ in /ie/, which is slightly higher and more 
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centered ; these are both usually transcribed with the IPA symbol [e], an example 
of the misleading nature of ‘broad’ transcriptions. Apparently Chao heard a 
greater similarity in the Cantian equivalents for these allophones, since he tran- 
scribes them both as /e/. So Mandarin /ian/ is Cantian /ien/ or /en/, Mandarin 
/ie/ is Cantian /ie/ or /e/. (And observe the interesting metathesis in Mandarin 
ian : Cantian ein ‘cigarettes’.) This is essentially the analysis underlying the 
Wade-Giles orthographic treatment of the Mandarin sequences. There is an 
increasing realization among phonemicists concerned with Mandarin that it is 
necessary to set up a distinction between two mid vowels to handle more of the 
data on a strictly phonemic level; there are contrasts between /ger'/ ‘stick’ and 
/ge:r'/ ‘song’, between /ieu*ie:u®/ ‘fish oil’ and /ie:u’ie:u*/ ‘there’s oil’. C. F. 
Hockett, JAOS 67.267 fn. (1947), bases the distinction on tongue position; I 
find it more satisfactory to use length as the criterion, with the tongue position 
ranging from higher mid to lower mid for both /e/ and /e:/. (This is essentially 
the same as the analysis underlying Chao’s Mandarin notation system, but he 
writes the distinction only for critical environments.) In the ordinary fast speech 
of Peiping there are also contrasts between front and back (or fronter and 
backer) a, since final -n assimilates readily to following labials and velars with- 
out a change in the front quality of the preceding low vowel. This gives us con- 
trasts of the type /tham'pu°chr'le®/ ‘he (honorific) doesn’t eat any more’ : 
/tham'pu°chr'le°/ ‘they don’t eat any more’ and /sap'ke®/ ‘three’ : /liap*ke®/ 
‘two’. The fact that a notation system based on a strict distinction of /e/ and 
/e:/, /a/ and /a/, seems clumsy (because of the limited’ and grammatically 
definable distribution of the contrasts) does not of course invalidate the pho- 
nemic analysis; it simply underscores the difference in aim between phonemic 
analysis and the creation of practical orthographic systems, which can take 
advantage of bits and pieces from all parts of the linguistic analysis. 

Here is a fuller picture of the mid and low vowel distinctions of Mandarin 
contrasted with those of Cantian: 


MANDARIN CANTIAN 
e, e: e 
. 
a a a 


Canta’s speech thus had fewer distinctions in vowels as well as in consonants. 
The imbalance lies in the better-rounded distribution of both vowels and con- 
sonants in Cantian, and this is not surprising in view of their more restricted 
number. 

The following statement (32) merits discussion: 


The difficulty with the vowel system is that it is in a state of extreme flux, 
where the various changes from one stage to the next in the approach to 
adult language are not going on all in step, thus resulting in internal incon- 
sistencies. ... in adult language there is usually time for some stabilization 
to set in, so as to allow the phonemician to catch his breath, whereas here 
the vowels float about and will not stay put until they attain adult ... status. 


Chao notes that his study is a purely synchronic one, made over a ‘specious 
present’ of about one month (27). Since all our ‘presents’ are in a sense specious, 
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I wonder whether an equally acute observation of an adult idiolect will not show 
similar flux and internal inconsistency. The statements which emerge from most 
of our analyses are usually intended not as a listing of all observed data, but as 
an asymptotic projection of the patterns within whose slightly fuzzy edges the 
data seem best to fit. 

Another noteworthy facet of Canta’s phonemics is that she acquired her tone 
distinctions early, but her tone sandhi late. 

Chao employs a transcription modeled after the tone-incorporating orthog- 
raphy of Gwoyeu Romatzyh, and this may make it somewhat difficult for the 
casual reader to figure out the phonemes in the examples. In looking over the 
vocabulary, I find a few items which seem inconsistently recorded, but these 
perhaps represent different chronological levels. In general the Mandarin model 
tone 2 + neutral tone becomes Cantian tone 3 + tone 1 (Mandarin hwang.de : 
Cantian hoannhe ‘yellow’), but for Mandarin horng.de ‘red’ and yun.tsai ‘cloud’ 
the Cantian forms are quoted as horn.ne and yun.tat (instead of the expected 
hoonthe and yeuntat); for Mandarin wan.le ‘finished’ two Cantian forms are 
cited: wan.re and woannhe. The data suggest one interesting tonal correlation 
not mentioned by Chao. Cantian djeudji (tones 3 + 1) corresponds to the Man- 
darin model jyu.tzy (tones 2 + neutral) ‘orange’ (< ‘tangerine’) according to 
the rule mentioned above; but Cantian djiusoez (tones 1 + 3) corresponds to the 
model jyu.tzyshoe: (tones 2 + neutral + 3) ‘orange juice’. These two different 
correspondences for Mandarin tones 2 + neutral are more readily understood 
when we recall that the Mandarin neutral tone comes down in pitch after the 
rise of tone 2 only if there is no stressed syllable immediately following; it stays 
up when followed by some other tone (cf. Chao, Mandarin primer 108, 110, 113). 


In her paper The Use of Numeral Classifiers in Burmese (191-200), Mary R. 
Haas presents a model description of a restricted problem in Burmese grammar 
which will be of value for structural comparisons with other languages whose 
counting systems are similar. The only general criticism to be made of this paper 
refers to a shortcoming found in many language analyses: the assumption of 
‘words’ without explicit statement of the criteria for determining what is and 
what is not « word. When a linguist uses the term ‘word’ we assume that he is 
referring to some linguistically relevant category, definable in terms of the struc- 
ture of the language. A definition of the following sort might be said to be implicit 
in the word divisions in this paper: a Burmese word is either (1) a sequence of 
morphs in which the critical reflexes of certain automatic morphophonemic 
alternations are exhibited at the junction of the morphs, or (2) a sequence of 
morphs which is congruent in type to a word as previously defined but which 
does not include a phonemic environment where such reflexes can appear, or (3) 
a, single morph which is not a part of any word by the foregoing definitions. 

Word entities set up on a basis of morphophonemics sometimes conflict with 
the analysis of constituents. A familiar case from English is the phrase The king 
of England’s daughter, in which the shape of the morph /z/ is of a type rarely 
found in constituents isolated from the neighboring words on either side. This 
sort of conflict, between words based on shape types (England’s) and those based 
on.constituency alone (’s), is apparently much more common in some languages 
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than in others. The conflict appears strikingly in the numeral and numeral- 
classifier systems of a number of Far Eastern languages. Burmese hnasheq tayaw? 
‘21 (people)’, with the immediate constituents /hnasheqta/ ‘21’ and /yaw?/ 
(classifier for people), is parallel to Japanese nizyuu itiniw ‘21 (people)’ with 
the immediate constituents /nfjuuiti/ ‘21’ and /nifi/ (classifier for people).! In 
‘Burmese, the occurrence of morphophonemic alternations is such that the various 
relational enclitics are ‘attached’ to the last word of a phrase, even though the 
reference of each is to the entire phrase preceding it and the first constituency 
cut is between the enclitic and the rest of the phrase. The statements concerning 
the occurrence of these relational enclitics (199) could be simplified by saying 
that each is attached to the last element of the phrase which it relates to the 
rest of the sentence. In Chart 1 (200) one possibility seems to have been in- 
advertently omitted: hnanavyiv + law? + hmav = hnanavyivlaw?hmav ‘at about 
two o’clock’. Though it is incidental to the analysis itself, the transcription that 
Miss Haas employs is worth a word of praise. Based largely on McDavid’s 
phonemic analysis, the system obviates the typographical nuisance of accent 
marks or numerals for the tones by using the otherwise superfluous letters -v, 
-x, and -g to indicate the three tones not already marked by a final consonant 
(the remaining tone is characterized by a final glottal stop). Since the transcrip- 
tion system uses only three symbols which are not a part of the conventional 
Roman alphabet, it is easy on the letter-conscious Western eye. Moreover, when 
written with letters, the tone phonemes are seen in somewhat better perspective 
as essential ingredients in the shapes of morphs. A Burmese might prefer to 
write the palatals ky- and khy- instead of ty- and thy-; a purely phonetic justi- 
fication for either choice would perhaps depend on the arbitrary line which 
divides the surface of the tongue into frontal and dorsal areas. 


Denzel Carr does an excellent job of assembling and assessing the facts in his 
article Comparative Treatment of Epenthetic and Paragogic Vowels in English 
Loan Words in Japanese and Hawaiian (13-26). In neither of these languages 
are there any syllables of the type (C)VC, which is so common in English; the 
wholesale borrowing of English words in recent times has been characterized by 
an expansion of the English syllables through the addition of epenthetic (in- 
serted) and paragogic (appended) vowels in such a way that the number of 
English consonants and consonant clusters is preserved and yet the word is fitted 
into the phonemic structure of the borrowing language. In Hawaiian, which has 
usually borrowed directly from English speakers, the epenthetic vowels are com- 
monly chosen in the phonetic vicinity of the stressed vowel of the English word, 
and the paragogic vowels are often determined by the nature of the last consonant 
(‘consonantal resonance’) or assimilated to preceding vowels (‘vocalic echoism’). 


1 T oversimplify the problem here by ignoring the fact that Japanese itiniv does not occur 
except after some numeral or attached to some other element in a word, as in itinivi-nort 
‘one-passenger (ricksha)’; the word for ‘one person’ is hitéri. I also ignore the fact that 
the Burmese numeral hnasheg ‘twenty’ would have the shape hnashev if it were not fol- 
lowed by another numeral. This seems to be a special case of the replacement of tone v by 
tone q—a replacement that has the meaning ‘modifier’. Cf. lu» pugdev ‘the man is short’, 
but pugdeg luv ‘a man who is short, a short man’. 
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In Japanese, which has borrowed largely from the printed page, epenthetic and 
paragogic vowels are usually treated alike: a ‘neutral vowel’ is employed. Ha- 
waiian, too, to a lesser extent, shows evidence of ‘vocalic neutrality’—a prefer- 
ence for certain vowels in epenthesis and paragoge. The Japanese ‘neutral’ vowel 
chosen is u, except that o is used after ¢ and d, and 7 is preferred after palatal and 
palatalized consonants. (The sequences [tu] and [du] do not occur in Japanese; 
and a single u is rare after palatals.) The Hawaiian preference is for a. Carr 
notes that a in Hawaiian and u in Japanese are the most frequently ‘dropped’ 

‘-vowels—i.e. those most often replaced by zero in morphophonemic alternations. 

It is interesting to observe the occurrence of variant forms in Japanese for 
words which have been borrowed once by either eye or ear, and then again later 
by the other route. Sometimes a semantic distinction is correlated with the man- 
ner of borrowing: the visually borrowed sutordiku from English strike is a base- 
ball term, the aurally borrowed sutordiki from the same English word reflects 
the fronted allophone of /k/ after English /y/ by the choice of paragogic /i/ 
instead of /u/ and means ‘work stoppage’. (Some speakers, however, use either 
form for the baseball term; cf. Kyésuke Kindaiti, Meikai kokugo ziten 558 
[Tokyo, 1942].) 

One shortcoming of Carr’s study is the lack of any treatment of accent phe- 
nomena. In aurally borrowed English words, the English stress accent is equated 
with the Japanese pitch accent, defined for Tokyo speech as the last syllable of 
a high-pitched span, for standard Japanese spoken in many other parts of Japan 
as the last syllable before a fall of pitch. Visually borrowed words, and appar- 
ently also some of the aurally borrowed as they get more thoroughly assimilated, 
acquire automatically what I have called the thematic accent: accent on the 

_third-from-the-last syllable unless this is the second of a vowel sequence or 
contains no vowel; in that case, on the fourth-from-the-last syllable.? This leads 
to cases in which the place of the accent sometimes coincides with the epenthetic 
vowel: kirogviramu from English kilogram. 

Several minor points in Carr’s paper call for comment. The statement that 
only one of the pair [pp] and [pg] occurs in any given dialect of Japanese (13) is 
not strictly accurate, nor is the assumption that [p] and [g] are never in contrast 
(14); for standard Japanese as spoken in Tokyo there are contrasts such .as 
/séiigo/ [-p-g-] ‘1005’ vs. /séino/ [-p-p-] ‘after the war’, /jdugo/ [-g-] ‘fifteen’ 
vs. /jdupo/ [-p-] ‘riflebutt’* For Carr’s purposes, the oversimplification is 
probably justified, since these distinctions have little bearing on his problem. 


2 See Martin, Morphophonemics of standard colloquial Japanese (Yale University diss. 
1950), to appear as a Language Dissertation. 

* The accent of borrowed words in Japanese is discussed by Kisio Terakawa and Miyosi 
Kusaka, Hyézyun-nihongo-hatuon-daiziten 49-52 (Tokyo, 1944). What the authors call 
hyoozyut-akusento ‘standard accent’ corresponds roughly to my ‘thematic accent’; it is 
not to be misunderstood as meaning ‘standard-Japanese accent’. A case of visual vs. aural 
treatment is the loanword from English manager, current in two forms: manéezyaa, follow- 
ing the pattern of thematic accent, and mdneezyaa, following the English pattern. Cf. 
Nippon-hés6-kyékai [Japan Broadcasting Co.], Nihongo-akusento-ziten [Japanese accent 
dictionary] 696 (Tokyo, 1951). 

‘ Cf. Bernard Bloch, Studies in colloquial Japanese IV: Phonemics, Lg. 26.109, §5.4 (1950). 
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The statement ‘[-pg] does not occur in standard English’ (17 fn. 4) is apt to be 
misinterpreted as it stands; it would be clear if the hyphen bore less of a seman- 
tic burden and we said ‘[pg] does not occur in English at the end of a word’ 
or ‘... before pause’. — An alternative (though perhaps less likely) explanation 
for the -u of waisyatu ‘shirt’ (21) would be that the word was borrowed from 
the English plural form white shirts; cf. stitu ‘sheet(s)’, hutito alongside hiuto 
‘foot, feet (measure)’. Since Japanese does not have a structural parallel to the 
obligatory distinction between singular and plural in English, there is no reason 
to assume that all borrowings necessarily came from the singular form. 


In Three Notes on the T’u-chiieh Turks (1-12), Peter A. Boodberg uses 
linguistic evidence to shed light on three philological problems: the prehistory 
of the Chinese names (1) for the confederation of Turks in High Asia (T’u- 
chiieh) and (2) for a large group of Central Asiatic tribes (T’ieh-lé), and (3) the 
identification of the Chinese equivalent of Dzlztboulos, the name by which 
Menander called the leader of the Western Turkish confederacy (died 576). 
The linguistic evidence is partly based on several hypotheses regarding the 
nature of certain elements in Ancient Chinese which Boodberg calls ‘homoeo- 
teleutic binoms’, and it is these hypotheses which are of more immediate interest 
to linguists. The elements are dissyllabic words in which the two syllables rime, 
differing only in initial consonant (or occasionally also in medial vowel). Bood- 
berg suggests that the Chinese favored using such riming binoms in ‘the conven- 
tional representation of vestigial consonantal clusters’ for whose existence in 
Archaic Chinese (5th century B.c. and later) there is considerable other evidence. 
He further suggests some sort of sandhi pronunciation of the first syllable of such 
binoms, in which the final of the syllable was reduced in a way which would 
give @ more convincing impression of a monosyllabic consonant cluster. Since 
we know that the final -p, -¢, and -k of the Ancient Chinese ‘entering’ tone were 
reduced to zero for Northern Mandarin at some time after the 6th century 
A.D., Boodberg suggests that even at that early date the articulation may have 
been weak, assimilatory, or even already replaced by zero for some environments, 
in the popular speech. This view of reduced sandhi forms for the entering tone 
(at least for certain dialects of the 6th century) is not basically unsound, and 
there may be evidence from several independent sources (e.g. in the assimilatory 
behavior of the final consonant in Japanese borrowings from Ancient Chinese). 
However, it seems highly unlikely that such a reduced form would exist for the 
final -ng as suggested (7 fn. 38) for the first syllable of the word tieng-lieng. The 
final velar nasal has remained relatively stable in virtually all Chinese dialects; 
it is the final alveolar nasal -n which has shown both a weakening of articulation 
and assimilation. This condition is apparent in modern Mandarin: compare the 
assimilation in kann-baw /khampau/ ‘reads the paper’ with the lack of assimila- 
tion in shiang baw /sidypdu/ ‘like the paper’. 

Boodberg does not imply that ‘vestigial consonant clusters’ still existed in 
any Chinese dialect of the 6th century, though I see no reason why such a sup- 
position might not be tenable for more rustic and less prestigious dialects, which 
did not get recorded in the rime dictionaries of the day. Instead, he suggests that 
the sandhi forms in binoms of this type may have developed earlier (perhaps at 
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a time when the Archaic consonant clusters were still vying with their reduced 
counterparts?), and were then used in writing foreign names, for the transcrip- 
tion of which the Chinese scribes seemed to prefer unusual readings of char- 
acters (2). 

In this connection, it is interesting to speculate in what way an early tradition 
of utilizing riming binoms to imitate consonant clusters may have been relevant 
to the origin of the device of faanchieh spelling, a technique by which Chinese 
scholars from about the 2d century a.p. provided a kind of pig-latin gloss indi- 

* eating the pronunciation of one word by a combination of two others—the first | 
indicating the initial consonant (and occasionally the medial vowel as well), the 
second indicating the final (including the medial vowel and the tone). This tech- 
nique, which Boodberg terms ‘dimidiated spelling’ (2), is virtually the converse 
of the homoeoteleutic binom. 


In Oceanic Material in Bu-hwan, a Hill Dialect of Formosa (65-77), C. Doug- 
las Chrétien makes an unusually intensive study of data whose relatively small 
worth would deter many of his fellow linguists from expending so much effort. 
Chrétien is well aware of the limitations of his data, two versions of a 19th- 
century word list compiled by a missionary, a consular official, and a zoologist, 
with 158 words in common; as he says (68), ‘the lists ... are not large enough to 
determine the phonemic structure’. His justification for attempting to apply 
the comparative method to these data is that they represent ‘a dialect which 
may possibly be extinct, and it is hard to say that linguistic material may not 
be exploited because we are conscious of its limitations.’ The conclusions are 
properly cautious: ‘(1) There is undeniable Oceanic material in Bu-hwan. (2) 
This material may extend widely through Bu-hwan vocabulary. (3) The identi- 

. fied Oceanic material in Bu-hwan is like Indonesian rather than the other 
branches of the family ...’ (77). Of the 158 words, Chrétien finds nineteen ‘to 
which an Oceanic origin can be clearly ascribed’. It is obvious that such a small 
number of correlations makes it impossible to decide whether the material is 
cognate or borrowed, the more so since five of the items have ‘slightly irregular’ 
correspondences, and four have ‘very irregular’ correspondences, leaving only 
ten cases with what Chrétien considers ‘regular’ correspondences. 

While the identification of the Bu-hwan prefix ma- with Oceanic *ma- is ‘no 
doubt correct, on the surface it would seem odd that the eleven instances of its 
occurrence, ‘with one possible exception, ... cannot be linked with any of Demp- 
wolff’s reconstructions’ (72). If Chrétien were attempting to identify Japanese 
elements in Bu-hwan, or Bu-hwan elements in Japanese (admittedly a pursuit 
of dubious worth), he would turn up possible correlations for four of these eleven 
instances with the Japanese intensive prefix ma: 


Bu-HWAN JAPANESE 
ma-kalux ‘black’ mak-kiro ‘jet black’ 
ma-kuun ‘dark’ mak-kira ‘pitch dark’ 
ma-sama ‘blue’ mas-sdo ‘pale (very blue)’ 
ma-ta[wnlax ‘red’ mak-ké ‘very red’ 


Only the last example would present a problem of ‘very irregular’ correspondence. 
(The doubling of the consonant is a morphophonemic peculiarity of the Japanese 
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prefix, which sometimes has the form ma-, e.g. in ma-koto ‘sincerity’, ma-te 
‘straight up’.) 

Chrétien calls attention to a ‘unique phonological development’ (unattested 
elsewhere in Oceanic languages) of Oceanic *-l- > Bu-hwan,r (75, 76). This is 
based on the assumption that [r] and [I] are phonemically distinct in Bu-hwan: 
‘Bu-hwan differentiates r and 1, which is characteristic of Indonesian and Mel- 
anesian, but not of Polynesian’ (77). On the basis of the data presented, and its 
source, I find myself extremely skeptical of the assertion that ‘we are fortunate 
... in having a sure contrast of | and r’ (68). This ‘sure contrast’ consists of the pair 
haluy ‘gun’ : haruy ‘wood’. There is no information as to the kind of gun or the 
precise meaning of haruy: whether it refers to a stick of wood, the material 
itself, or a group of trees; yet I would hazard a guess that the meaning ‘gun’ isa 
late semantic extension of the meaning ‘piece of wood’, and the difference between 
lateral and flap a creation of the amateur phoneticians who made the lists. I 
would also venture the suspicion that the difference between the two lists in the 
marking of vowel lengths is probably correlated with a difference between the 
native dialects of Steere, the University of Michigan zoologist, and Bullock, the 
British consular official. The difference in their practice is most marked for the 
vowels 2, u, and e (in that order), but is slight for a and o. Most British speakers 
seem to have a distinction of length between the vowels of cot and caught, as 
well as a long /a/; we may assume that a British amateur would hear length 
distinctions more readily in these vowels. On the other hand, the diphthongiza- 
tion of most American pronunciations of /iy, uw, ey/ is less pronounced than 
that of their British counterparts; and the differences between /i/ and /iy/, 
/u/ and /uw/, /e/ and /ey/ are frequently attributed by Americans to length. 
It would seem not unreasonable to wonder whether an American amateur might 
not hear length distinctions in these vowels more readily than his British col- 
league. I would hesitate to join Chrétien in saying, “These variations suggest ... 
that what Steere and Bullock call “length” is not phonemic.’ Chrétien’s sus- 
picion that 7 and e on the one hand, and wu and o on the other, may not be pho- 
nemic (73, 74) seems to be influenced by a desire to find a phonemic system more 
similar to that of Tagalog. The most suggestive evidence that I find for Chré- 
tien’s conclusion is his statement that the majority of words in the Bu-hwan 
data are of a shape characteristic of Oceanic, and particularly of Indonesian 
(75). As he puts it, ‘the words are Oceanic in form, even though cognates are 
not available’ (75). For limited data of this sort, the most fruitful approach 
would seem to be a study of structural resemblances rather than a search for 
demonstrable cognates. 


William M. Green has some interesting things to say about Augustine’s Use 
of Punic (179-90). Latin and Punic were the two recognized languages of North 
Africa in Augustine’s time, though the ‘barbarian’ tribes of the deserts and moun- 
tains spoke Berber dialects descended from libyan. While the cultured urban 
class looked down on Punic, Augustine felt the necessity of training priests to 
use that tongue in order to work effectively in the country districts. Augustine 
himself was not sufficiently skilled to preach in Punic, and relied on an interpreter 
when necessary; but he utilized Punic in his sermons to explain Biblical names 
and terms (relying on the similarity between Punic and Hebrew), and to clarify 
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obscure Latin words. He also sought to win the good will of his audience by the 
use of familiar proverbs and bilingual word plays. 

Yakov Malkiel presents a detailed discussion of the developments of Graeco- 
Latin Itidaeus and Jidaicus in the Romance languages (327-38). He has in- 
teresting comments to make on the semantic extensions of various derived words 
like Spanish judiega ‘inferior kind of olive’ and judta ‘kidney bean’. 

Arthur E. Hutson’s study, The Semitic Element in Hisperic (211-6), identifies 
as Semitic some of the elements in this Irish-created style of medieval Latin, 


' which indulged in a Joycean obscurantism characterized -by ‘tortured peri-— 


phrases, labored inventions, and far-sought borrowings’ (213). Hutson carefully 
differentiates (211 fn. 3) between Hisperic Irish, which achieved its effects only 
by ‘changing the forms of words’, and Hisperic Latin, which also ‘borrowed 
obscure words’ widely. It is the extent of Semitic borrowings in the latter which 
interests Hutson. His conclusion is based on the Semitic elements in the Hisperic 
vocabulary: ‘The fact that these words are so few indicates that there was no 
great knowledge of Semitic languages, and probably no continuous text in any 
of them in sixth-century Ireland; and that their forms are so often identical 
points to a single source, for had there been any great knowledge of Semitic we 
should expect more words, and had there been more than one source we should 
expect variants ... The most probable source is a copy of the Bible with a few 
glosses in transliterated Semitic.’ 

I was interested in the paper by E. R. Hughes, With Regard to Objectification 
of the Mind: Some Chinese Data (201-9), which presents evidence that an atti- 
tude not unlike the Western anthropologist’s concept of cultural relativity has 
had a long intellectual tradition in China. Hughes believes that the contrast 
between Western and Eastern thinking is ‘one between a logic of substance and 
a logic of relationship, the one tending to confine the reasoning mind too much 
to the dictates of categorical abstractions, the other tending to subject the 
reasoning mind too much to adventitious impressions.’ 

Each of the remaining papers will have special interest for some readers of this 
journal; but since they are not specifically linguistic in their approach, they must 
here be passed over in silence. 


SamuEL E. Martin, Yale University 
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THE PREHISTORY OF INDO-EUROPEAN: A SUMMARY 


EpaGar H. SturTEvVANT 
Yale University 


Writing in 1875, William Dwight Whitney’ refers to the Indo-European 
family of languages as more clearly drawn than most; but, he continues, some 
additions may yet be made to it, as perhaps Albanian and Etruscan. His list 
did not include Armenian, Phrygian, or Thracian, and it included Illyrian only 
as the possible predecessor of Albanian. 

Some years later appeared Kretschmer’s great book,’ which could find no 
Indo-European speech in Asia Minor except on the lips of newcomers such as 
Phrygians, Armenians, and Greeks. When the Hittite documents from the 
Turkish village of Bogazkéy were discovered early in the 20th century, their 
close relationship to Indo-European came as a great surprise to nearly all lin- 
guists. Nevertheless that relationship was proved by many obviously Indo-Eu- 
ropean words, such as e-e5-mi ‘I am’, e-eS-zi ‘he is’, a-Sa-an-zi ‘they are’, e-it-mi 
‘I eat’, e-te-ir ‘they ate’, kat-ta ‘with, down’, kat-te-ir-ra-a ‘lower’, gi-e-nu ‘knee’, 
§a-li-ga ‘he lies with’, mi-li-it ‘honey’, ne-e-ya-an-zi ‘they lead’, ne-pt-c5 ‘sky’, 
pi-e-da-an ‘place’, wa-a-tar ‘water’, ku-i§ ‘quis’, ku-it ‘quid?’, an-dur-za-‘within’, 
1-u-ga-an ‘yoke’, ta-ru-u ‘wood’, and lu-uk-zi ‘kindles’. As soon as scholars 
examined these items in detail, the case became even clearer. Thus Antoine 
Meillet long ago said that the precise correspondence between Skt. hanti ‘he 
strikes, kills’, pl. ghnantt, and Hitt. ku-en-zt, pl. ku-na-an-zi, was enough to 
establish the relationship of the two languages. 

And yet it has now become quite certain that Hittite is not just one more Indo- 
European language. There are certain features of Indo-European that can be 
accounted for only as having developed in an ancestral language in which 
Hittite had no part. In other words, if Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Germanic are 
sister languages, Hittite is only a cousin. 

One of these features is the familiar pronoun Skt. sa sé tad, Greek 6 % 16, 
Goth. sa sé bata, whose etymological connection with archaic Hittite ta-an ‘et 
eum’, ta-at ‘et id’ was one of Hrozny’s brilliant discoveries. The certainty of 
this etymology emerges from a comparison of the. usage of the stem in the early 
Indo-European languages and in Hittite. In the prose of the Brahmanas, in 
Homer, and also in many Gothic and other early Germanic texts, there is a 
remarkable tendency for the stem {o- to gravitate to the first position in its 
clause; in Hittite this is the required position of the sentence connective. 

There are three of these in Hittite. The commonest of them in the texts com- 
posed around 1300 B.c. is nu, which is clearly to be identified with Skt. nu, 
Gk. vv ‘now’. Quite unlike anything in Indo-European is the conglomerate 
na-as ‘et is’, na-an ‘et eum’, na-at ‘et id’, which appears to be an analogical 
reflection of early Hittite Sa-a3 ‘et is’, ta-an ‘et eum’, ta-at ‘et id’. One may as_ 


1 Life and growth of language 187 f. 
2 Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1896). 
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sume that in Indo-Hittite there were two sentence connectives commonly used 
in narrative, so in case there was no change of subject, to in case a new subject 
was employed. The connective so survives in the conglomerate Sa-a§ and also, 
without any enclitic pronoun, as §u (with the vocalism of nu, the commonest 
Hittite sentence connective). In Proto-Indo-European the connective so was 
reinterpreted as a nominative, whence Skt. and Gmc. sa, Gk. 6.” 

A feature of peculiar cogency is the existence in Hittite of two phonemes that 
have been lost in all the Indo-European languages, but that have left abundant 
’ traces in alterations of various vowels and consonants. In a treatise on Indo- 
European vowels which still stands as the foundation of the orthodox treatment 
of that subject,‘ Ferdinand de Saussure suggested that the long full-grade vowels 
came from diphthongs; thus, he traced the long -d- of Skt. pati ‘he protects’, 
Lat. pastor ‘shepherd’, padbulum ‘fodder’ to *eA, where A stands for a semivowel. 
This part of Saussure’s theory has been omitted from the usual Indo-European 
comparative grammars; until the discovery of the connection between Indo- 
European and Hittite, there was no valid evidence on the source of such long 
vowels. Indeed, it was not until Kurylowicz found in Hittite one of the pre- 
Indo-European phonemes assumed by Saussure that there was any way of es- 
tablishing their reality. The Hittite word for ‘I protect’ is pa-ah-ha-a3-mi, 3d 
pl. pa-ah-Sa-an-zi. Other Hittite words with medial -hh- are dat. la-ah-ha ‘to 
war’ : Gk. \aés ‘army, people’ (with suffix -wo-), hu-uh-ba-as ‘grandfather’ : Lat. 
avus, pa-ah-hur pa-ah-hu-wa-ar (gen. pa-ah-hu-e-na-as) ‘fire’ : Gk. xdp, Olcel. 
firr, Goth. fon funins. It is now clear that at least as far as this one diphthong is 
concerned, de Saussure was right; Sanskrit pdti ‘he protects’ comes from an 
original Indo-Hittite (IH) pexti, and Gk. \aés comes from IH laxwos through IE 
léwos. Equally to the point is the common suffix of factitive verbs, e.g. ne-wa- 
ah-hu-un ‘I renewed’ from *ne-wa-aS ‘new’, beside Gk. vedy ‘plough a fallow 
field’ from yvéos ‘new’; IH z is responsible for the constant d-stem verbs of this 
type. 

We now know that in the initial position IH z is written by a single } in 
Hittite, since there was no other way of writing it. Beside nominative sg. ha- 
an-za ‘front’ we have dat. ha-an-ti-i ‘in front, separately’, which is familiar as 
an adverb in Skt. dnti ‘opposite, before, near’, Gk. avri, Lat. ante, but which is 
unknown as a noun in any IE language. Another striking etymology is har-ki-15 
‘white’ : Gk. dpyt-xépavvos ‘with bright thunderbolt’, Lat. argentum ‘silver’. 

In the interior of the word Hittite distinguishes a voiced spirant, y, from 
voiceless x; when } between vowels is written singly, and necessarily when it 
stands initially or next a consonant, it may represent y instead of x. This phoneme 
frequently stands next the vowel e. Examples are Se-e-hur ‘urine’, me-hur ‘time, 
point of time, occasion’, vi-e-ih-2t pret. vi-e-hu-un ‘turn, fall’, hé-kur hé-gur ‘peak, 
stronghold’. The precise difference between x (intervocalic -h}-) and y (inter- 
vocalic -}-) is tied up with the value of these symbols in Hurrian texts, where we 


*See my fuller treatment in Lg. 15.13-9 (1939). 
4 Mémoire sur le systéme primitif des voyelles dans les langues indo-européennes. (Paris, 
1879). 
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can check with the spelling of identical words in the Ras Shamra alphabet and 
in ordinary cuneiform characters.” 

If we are to fit the laryngeals into Saussure’s system it is necessary to assume 
four of them, as I have done in my book The Indo-Hittite laryngeals (1942). 
It seems quite impossible to reduce this number, as several scholars have tried 
to do by disregarding part of the evidence.* 

In addition to the two laryngeals recorded in Hittite we must assume an 
Indo-Hittite glottal stop and an h which induced a change of contiguous e 
to Indo-Hittite a. 

Although most that we know about Indo-Hittite still comes from a compari- 
son of the Indo-European languages with Hittite, we may certainly hope for 
additional material from several ancient languages more closely related to 
Hittite than to Indo-European. The cuneiform documents from Bogazkéy 
contain a number of citations from ritual passages to be spoken either Lu-1-t-li 
‘in Luwian’ or Pa-la-um-ni-li ‘in Palaic’. It appears that both of these languages 
are close to Hittite; they must be grouped with it in an Anatolian branch of the 
Indo-Hittite family. Luwian was spoken all along the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, from the mountainous district of Kizwatna east of Cilicia to the west 
as far as Arzawa, and appears to have been established in this region at least as 
anciently as Hittite was used in the neighborhood of Hattusas. Our knowledge 
of Palaic is much slighter; around 1300 it was spoken to the northwest of Hat- 
tusas. 

Another group of documents consists of inscriptions on stone or metal scat- 
tered over a wide territory from western Asia Minor to the Euphrates River and 
from Bogazkéy to central Syria. They are written in a peculiar sort of picture 
writing popularly known as Hittite hieroglyphs. They are closely associated 
with the clay tablets from Bogazkéy; a number of them occur on seals of Hittite 
kings and queens, and they also occur on the sculptures of the rock temple of 
Yazilikaya near Bogazkéy. It is quite certain that the language is not identical 
with cuneiform Hittite, and yet it is most probable that it is somehow mentioned 
in the cuneiform texts, written in the capital city. No wonder that some scholars 
expect this language to turn out to be Luwian, or at least a form of Luwian. 

A long bilingual inscription in Phoenician and Hieroglyphic Hittite has re- 
cently been discovered in the mountains of eastern Cilicia, inscribed in his 
palace by Azitawandas, king of the Danunians, at some time between 800 and 
740 B.c. When this document has been exhaustively studied we shall doubtless 
be able to speak with more certainty about its language. 

At least two Anatolian languages continued to be spoken in Greek times. 
Lycian was employed in the southwestern corner of Asia Minor; it is preserved 
in 150 inscriptions, written in an alphabet derived from the Greek by the addi- 
tion of several characters. Lydian is known to us from fifty-four inscriptions, 
also written in an alphabet borrowed from the Greek, but in a form more archaic 

5’ See Speiser, Lg. 16.319-40 (1940); Introduction to Hurrian 35-51, 61, f. (New Haven, 


1941). 
6 Cf. Messing, Glotta 31.247-50 (1951). 
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than has to be assumed as the basis of Lycian. Thirty-nine of the Lydian in- 
scriptions were found during American excavations in Sardis just before the 
first world war, including the bilingual Lydian—Aramaic inscription upon which 
our understanding of the language is chiefly based. The city of Sardis is largely 
buried under earth washed down from Mt. Tmolus; one may safely assume that 
more inscriptions are hidden beneath this, awaiting future diggers. 

The five Anatolian languages that we know best are all closely related. The 
regular verbs are conjugated in two voices and two tenses. The Hittite present 
active shows Ist sg. in -mi, 3d sg. in -zz, and 3d pl. in -nz7. These three endings 
appear in Luwian as -wi, -ti, and -nti; Lycian has 3d sg. and pl. in -ét or -dt 
(with loss of n in the plural); Lydian has Ist sg. -w or -v, 3d sg. and pl. -¢ or -d. 

Hittite has a second conjugation, known as the }i-conjugation from the end- 
ing -(h)hi of the Ist sg. (e.g. te-ih-hi ‘I place’, da-ah-hi ‘I take’, si-pa-an-da-ah-hi 
‘I pour a libation’); but this ending appears in the other Anatolian languages in 
preterit value (Luwian fa-pa-ar-ha ‘I ruled’, Lycian priinawaxa ‘I built’). The 
ending -xa represents an Indo-Hittite perfect in -xe, cognate with the IE -a 
of woida (IH woid-xe) ‘I know’. As Hittite present §-pa-an-da-ah-hi ‘I pour a 
libation’ matches Gk. oféa ‘I know’ and the Gothic preterit-presents, so the 
Luwian preterit ta-pa-ar-ha stands to the Gothic ordinary strong preterit (e.g. 
nam ‘I took’) and the Sanskrit perfect. The Hittite hi-conjugation corresponds 
to the IE perfect more completely than do the preterits of the other Anatolian 
languages: alongside the Ist sg. in -(h)hi, with its final vowel from the mi- 
conjugation, we have 2d sg. -iti from IH -tta, and 3d sg. -¢ from IH -e. 

Meillet’ has collected a large amount of material proving the late and im- 
perfect development of feminine noun formations in the Indo-European languages. 
In Proto-Indo-European there were the familiar substantive d-stems and the 
feminine agent nouns represented by Skt. janztri ‘mother’ and Lat. genetriz, and 
also a few such pairs as Skt. patis : patnt = Gk. réors : ré7rvva ‘master/mistress’ 
and Skt. raj : rajfit = Lat. réx : régina ‘king/queen’. 

At the time when Meillet wrote, it was still customary to trace the neu- 
ter plurals in -d or -a to old feminines, but it has now been shown’ that 
these were rather old neuter singular collectives. In this way we can at once ex- 
plain the lack of a case ending in the nominative and the fact that a neuter 
plural governs a singular verb in Greek and Hittite. The laryngeal suffix that 
accounts for the plural meaning converted the stem into a consonant stem, end- 
ing in the laryngeal (IH -eh > IE -d); and the converted noun, a singular, 
normally governed a singular verb, although the underlying plural meaning 
might at any moment come to be reflected in the number of the verb (Lat. 
templa sunt). 

Aside from collective d-stems, Proto-Indo-European also had a group of 
factitive d-stems, which gave rise to a number of denominative verbs, particu- 
larly in Hittite and in Latin, e.g., Hitt. ne-wa-ah-hu-un ‘I renewed’, 3d pl. 
ne-wa-ah-hi-ir beside newas ‘new’, Lat. novdre beside novus, Gk. vedv ‘plough a 
fallow field’ beside véos ‘new’. Verbs in the suffix -ex (> IE -@) are fairly common, 


7 BSL 32.1-28 (1931). 
.* Lg. 24.259-61 (1948). 
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though largely confined to certain languages. Factitive nouns in Hitt. -az or 
thematic -azos are rare,’ and so are Latin agent nouns like scriba ‘writer’, nauta 
‘sailor’, agricola ‘farmer’, caelicola ‘sky-dweller’, toga ‘cover, garment’, parricida 
‘parricide’, profuga ‘fugitive’, transfuga ‘deserter’, pronuba ‘bridesmaid’, vestz- 
plica ‘clothes folder’, vestispica ‘overseer of clothes’. Homeric Greek has a few 
nouns like trzora ‘horseman’ and vededrnyepéra ‘cloud-gatherer’; in Attic Greek 
the whole group has acquired a nominatival final -s (e.g. irrérns, rounrns ‘poet’). 


* But see those listed in Lg. 14.239-42 (1938). 








LARYNGEALS AND s MOVABLE 


Henry M. HoENIcswALD 


University of Pennsylvania 


A number of IE roots beginning with stops or sonants show alternating forms 
with an added initial s-. Occasionally doublets survive in the same daughter 
. language, with or without differentiation of meaning; examples are Engl. meli 
and smelt, and Gk. réyos and créyos, both meaning ‘roof’. 

Several decades ago s movable was much discussed. Some scholars explained 
it by a sandhi alternation in which initial s before a consonant was lost after a 
final consonant of the preceding word, with later leveling and perhaps analogical 
spread of s to roots which had not originally had it. Others thought the s the 
remnant of a prefix whose meaning had become obscured. Our reference books 
usually leave the matter there, as one of the minor uncertainties of IE phonology. 

On the whole, the champions of the prefix theory, like Siebs,! had the stronger 
case; but there was one major difficulty. If s movable represents a prefix, one 
would expect to find it not only before stops and sonants but also before vowels. 
For this, Siebs could find few plausible examples.’ 

Today of course the question appears in a different light. Hittite examples like 
istanta(e)- ‘tarry’ beside titta- ‘cause to stand” seem to prove what was probable 
anyhow, namely that the alternation existed in Indo-Hittite—or, if one prefers, 
before the general disappearance of the laryngeals in the non-Hittite branches 
of Indo-European. Where Siebs expected simply s plus a vowel, we must there- 
fore reckon with a sequence s plus laryngeal plus vowel; for we may be certain 
' that no IH word began with a vowel. Unless a laryngeal after initial s gives 
exactly the same result as initially, Siebs’ failure to find substantial evidence may 
conceivably be due to the fact that he was unprepared to deal with the effects 
of laryngeals on their environment. 

Consider the following etymologies: 

(1) Skt dpnoti ‘reaches’; Lat. apiunt ‘they fasten’, aptus ‘handy’, co-épi ‘I 
began’; Arm. unim ‘possess’; Hitt. epzi ‘he takes, begins’ — Av. hapit ‘holds in 
his hands’; Skt. sdépati ‘worships, is attached to’; Gk. -érw ‘get done’, 5x\ov ‘tool, 
weapon’. 

(2) Skt. r with drna- ‘flowing, flood’; OHG rinnan ‘flow’; Skt. pf. dra ‘he went’; 
Hitt. ar- er- ‘arrive’ — Skt. sdrati ‘hastens, flows’, sard- ‘liquid’; Gk. (Ion.?) 
épés and Lat. serum ‘whey’. 

(3) Gk. a&pxos ‘protection’, apxéw ‘aid, suffice’; Lat. arz ‘fortress’, arced ‘ward 
off’; Arm. argel ‘obstacle’; Hitt. harkanzt ‘they have’ — Gk. épxos ‘wall, pro- 
tection’, by some connected with Lat. sarcié ‘mend’. 

(4) OHG ano ‘ancestor’, ana ‘ancestress’; OPr. ane ‘grandmother’; Lat. anus 


1 KZ 37.277 ff. 

2 This is, he says, because roots beginning with a vowel are few. 

* Sturtevant, A comparative grammar of the Hittite language, rev. ed. 1.60 (New Haven, 
1951). 
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‘old woman’ (normally paired with senex; see below); Arm. han‘ ‘grandmother’ 
(unless with analogical h after hin; see below); Hitt. hanas ‘grandmother’ — 
Skt. sdna- ‘old’; Av. hana- ‘old’; Gk. évn xai véa ‘waning and waxing moon’; 
Lat. senex ‘old man’; OlIr. sen ‘old’; Arm. hin ‘old’. 

(5) Gk. dudw ‘reap’; Hitt. hameshas ‘spring and summer’; also OE méwan 
‘mow’, etc. — Av. ham ‘summer’; Skt. sama ‘year’; Arm. am ‘year’; Eng. summer. 

(6) Gk. &xpos ‘topmost, pointed’; Lat. dcer ‘sharp’; Lith. akmué ‘stone’,° 
akstis ‘spit’; Lat. acus ‘needle’; ModG Egge ‘harrow’ — Lat. secéd ‘cut’; Eng. 
saw; OCS sékq ‘cut’. 

(7) Gk. dpapioxw ‘join together’; Lat. ars ‘skill’; Arm. arnem ‘make’ — Gk. 
épua ‘earring’; Lat. seré ‘I string’, seriés ‘row’. 

(8) Lat. ad ‘at, toward’; Olr. ad- prep.; Goth. at ‘at’; Phrygian aé (?) prep.; 
also Skt. acché ‘unto, hither’ — Skt. sad (sidati ‘he sits’); Lat. seded ‘sit’; Eng. 
sit; Gk. ébos ‘seat’, 656s ‘road’; OCS sédq ‘sit down’, chods ‘incessus’. On the 
semantic side cf. no. 11, and IE *per ‘through’ : *per- (Hitt. parh-) ‘move’. 

(9) Skt. dmatra- ‘vessel, drinking bowl’; Gk. aun ‘pail’; Lat. ampla ‘handle’ 
(?) — Lith. sdmtis ‘ladle’; Lat. sentina ‘bilge’; OIr. tessim ‘pour out’. 

(10) Lith. alpstu ‘I faint’; Skt. dlpa- ‘small’; Hitt. alpant- ‘sick, weak’ — 
Lith. silpnas ‘weak’. 

(11) Skt. vipa ‘at, etc.’, updri ‘over’; Goth. uf ‘under, etc.’, ufar ‘over’; Hitt. 
upzi ‘(sun) rises’ — Lat. sub ‘under’, super ‘over’. 

(12) Gk. a&vev ‘without’; Goth. inu(h) ‘without’ — Skt. sanutdr ‘apart, far 
away’, sdnutya ‘(aside, ) clandestine’. 

(13) Skt. dkst ‘eye’, pratika- ‘opposite’; Gk. dace ‘ eyes’, drwra ‘have seen’; 
Arm. akn ‘eye’ — Goth. sathwan ‘see’; Hitt. sakwa ‘eyes’. 

Admittedly these are root sieesiaion. i.e. they do not cover entire complex 
words with specialized meaning—a point to which there will be occasion to come 
back later. On the other hand, the etymologies do not resort to root determina- 
tives and similar devices; had they done this, the number of items could have 
been doubled, though at the usual cost in plausibility. If this is borne in mind, 
our examples will be found to add up to something more tangible than some of 
the data which have been adduced, e.g. by Schrijnen and by Schwartz,‘ to prove 
all manner of alternations between root-initial consonants. 

We can appreciate Siebs’ difficulty. Only in some instances is the presence 
or absence of s- the sole difference between the longer alternant and the shorter. 
Often the vowel is different as well. Where that is true—and this is the important 
point—it is the form with s- which has full-grade e, whereas the one without s- 
shows a or o. Here and there what seems to be a may really be the reduced-grade 
vowel, accidentally surviving in the s-less forms only; here belong sets 1 and 2, 
hoth of which Sturtevant reconstructs as having the first, e-colored laryngeal 


‘ Austin, Lg. 18.22 ff. 

5 The guttural is of course difficult. If the far more numerous palatal forms are admitted 
on an equal footing (on the ground that there may have been only one guttural series in 
IH anyhow), Arm. asein ‘needle’ should be particularly mentioned as included in the ma- 
terial; see fn. 11. 

¢ Schrijnen, Worter und Sachen 5.195 and elsewhere. Schwartz, Lg. Diss. 40.19 ff. 
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(’).” Sets 3, 4, and 5, however,® clearly contain the third laryngeal (x); 3 and 4, 
at least, have full-grade a. Sets 6 and 7, with their solid a-vocalism, should have 
the third laryngeal or the second (h); and this is only a little less certain for sets 
8, 9, and 10. Set 11, lacking Hitt. h-, must have had either the first (e-colored) 
or the second (a-colored) laryngeal.’ Set 12, if Goth. inu is an indication, had 
the first laryngeal or the fourth (y). Set 13 is listed only with hesitation. It was 
proposed long ago by Holthausen™ as an example of antevocalis s movable 
(though it was not included by Siebs, surely on account of its full-grade o and of 
a possible alternative, Lat. sequor etc.). Those who favor setting up an o-colored 
laryngeal will of course set it up for this root; without this, the nature of the 
laryngeal must remain undetermined." 

We have found, then, that the following proportions are valid: (2) ’er : ser :: 
teg : steg, and, with a-coloring, (4) xan : sen :: teg : steg. The writing xan is 
a convenient one, but for IH it is overexplicit; for at that stage of the language 
the vowel quality a was an automatic allophone after x. Substituting e for a, we 
see that the relation is really (4) xen : sen :: teg : steg. The simplest conclusion 
to be drawn from this pair of proportions is that A LARYNGEAL AFTER INITIAL $§ AND 
BEFORE A VOWEL WAS LOST, and that this loss took place before the difference 
between e and a had become distinctive—that is, in the IH period. Direct proof 
from Hittite, involving the third or fourth laryngeal (Hitt. -), would be wel- 
come; but unfortunately the only s-form that seems to be quotable from Hit- 
tite is sakwa (set 13), where Hittite happens to lack the s-less form of the 
root. (Conversely, in all the other instances where a Hittite form is quotable it 
happens to be the s-less one.) But there is good reason to believe that initial s 
plus a laryngeal, unlike other s-clusters, did not exist at all in Hittite, quite 
apart from roots with s movable. Ever since the spelling isha... for a number of 
words connected with the verb ‘to bind’ was shown to contain a full-fledged 
reduplication 7,” there seems to be no instance left in which ish... must be read 
sh... on the analogy of isp... for sp... and the like. In other words, if initial sh 
(with the third or fourth laryngeal) ever existed in any pre-Hittite word, Hit- 
tite has no trace of it, and the case of s movable would show what happened 
to the second component. of the cluster. 

There is similar confirmation from the IE (non-Anatolian) side. Not only is 
*sen the s-alternant of *an (4) rather than **san: a hypothetical **san would 


7 Hitt. e; see Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite laryngeals 55, 60 (Baltimore, 1942). Since it 
is not assumed here that the different laryngeals as set up by Sturtevant had different 
histories after initial s-, our results are not affected if one of the other versions of the 
laryngeal hypothesis is preferred. 

® Sturtevant, IHL 40. 

* Sturtevant, CGHL? 1.39, proposes ’. 

10 KZ 14.341. 

1 Tf Austin is right in thinking that the third laryngeal gave Arm. h initially, that laryn- 
geal would be excluded for sets 6, 7, and 13. But as we remarked concerning set 9, a vocalic 
initial in Armenian can also represent IE/IH s-; so that, in our examples, Arm. a- may stand 
for so- where reduced grade is possible. 

12 Sturtevant, IHL 51. For the following, see the entries in Sturtevant’s Hittite glossary? 
(Baltimore, 1936) and Supplement? (Baltimore, 1939). 
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represent a type of root so rare that it can hardly be said to exist normally in 
IE. Maurer has reminded us that well-established full-grade a occurs initially 
(Lat. ago, aedés, etc.) but not after a consonant.” Since a represents an IH 
laryngeal plus a vowel, this means that the a-colored laryngeals, at least, did not 
occur as the second part of an initial cluster. For the other laryngeals IE can 
offer no proof, since IE e continues both an IH simple vowel and an IH (e- 
colored) laryngeal plus a vowel. But we may assume that IE se..., te... always go 
back to IH se..., te..., never directly to sHe..., tHe.... 

The chronology proposed here also explains the unquestionable difference 
in character between alternations of the type réyos : créyos, where the forms are 
closely associated and often identical in meaning, and those in our examples, 
where the relation is much more tenuous. In the latter, the loss of the laryngeal 
at an early period destroyed the regular relationship between the longer and 
the shorter alternant, and subsequent sound changes in the various IE dialects 
separated them even further. But where s movable occurred before ordinary 
consonants (especially stops), the relationship remained clear and regular—an 
argument which Siebs could have used even from his own point of view. Also, 
whatever the ultimate source of s movable, the alternation was in some IE 
languages constantly kept alive by the fact that the s-less alternant must have 
come to function as a sandhi variant of the one with s-.’* Subsequent sound 
changes hardly ever separate the two alternating forms very far; what they 
frequently do, on the contrary, is to make them fall together entirely, as when 
sn- and n- both give n- in Latin. | 

If sandhi plays its role in keeping together the relatively regular instances of 
s movable, it is more difficult now than ever to hold sandhi responsible for the 
origin of the alternation. The sound change which has here been posited accounts 
for the facts so long as s is considered an addition: when it came to be prefixed, 
the e-colored and the a-colored laryngeals fell together—that is, both were lost. 
But if the s-forms had been there from the beginning, and had lost their s in 
the sentence context, the appearance of one kind of laryngeal in some cases, 
and of another kind in others, could only be explained by recourse to a complex 
play of analogies. 

18 Lg. 23.8 fn. 8. 

14 Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen 1.163 ff. (Paris, 1935), 
points out that amplifications of roots with s movable are normally built on the s-less var- 
iant only (ker/sker ‘cut’ : ker-t, kr-et); examples like sperg (: (s)per?) ‘scatter’ are excep- 
tional. In the light of this it is remarkable that skéi and sreu seem to have some relation 


with sek and ser (sets 6 and 2). Perhaps root amplification belongs to a period subsequent to 
the loss of a laryngeal after initial s- and before a vowel. 








AN INDO-EUROPEAN PREFIX *n- ‘TOGETHER WITH’ 
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1. In the Greek vocabulary there are a number of words with a prefix a4- which 
have caused considerable difficulty to students of Greek morphology. The prob- 
lem is usually dismissed by adopting the merely descriptive term ‘prothetic 
vowel’, even in comparative and historical statements; but this way of avoiding 
the issue is far from satisfactory. 

There have been several attempts to explain the 4- in isolated words by com- 
paring it with other prefixes. Austin,’ who thinks that the Greek prothetic vowels 
are mostly reflexes of laryngeal consonants, supports the opinion of Johansson” 
and others, that 4- in ayeipw is the zero grade of év-. Schwyzer’ is inclined to 
agree with Schrijnen, Schulze, and others in considering that in &doxos and 
&de\pés the 4- represents *sm-. Georgiev’ supposes that é- in some cases is the 
‘pre-Hellenic’ (Pelasgian) equivalent of genuine Greek 6- < *o-. 

It is hard, however, to see why év- should be replaced by the zero-grade form 
in verbs and nouns of exactly the same structure as those which retain the full 
grade. This objection applies particularly to the form which furnishes the main 
argument in favor of a direct relation between 4- and év-, viz. dxapés’ onuaiver 
tov &yxéhadov 4 THv Kepadnv (Et. Magn.) beside éyxapos (and tyxpos): there 
seems to be no possibility of explaining the change in ablaut grade. Other ob- 
jections can be raised against the theory that 4- was *sm-. It is true that a5e\¢és, 
&doxos, dxddovfos contain an aspirate, which might account for the lack of a 
rough breathing; but a distant dissimilation like that postulated for the last of 
these is a strange development. Even more difficult is the assumption that 
&xotris Was an analogical formation patterned after aAoxos (since both are 
Homeric words), or, as an ultima ratio, that forms like this, containing an 
inexplicable smooth breathing, were taken from dialects which show psilosis. 
Other theories which regard 4- as a pre-Hellenic prefix of possibly non-IE origin, 
or as a merely phonetic phenomenon, together with the opinions quoted above, 
are discussed in my study of the prothetic vowel in Greek.’ In that study I 
tried to give a different explanation of the facts on the basis of the observation 
that a rather high percentage of forms with 4- are found beside parallel forms 
containing a reduplication. Though I had to resort to some rather complicated 
auxiliary hypotheses to combine (e.g.) &yAcs with yé\yis phonetically, I sug- 
gested that 4- was the result of a dissimilatory simplification of the reduplicative 
syllable. : 

New materials to be presented in this paper seem to permit a different and 
fairly simple solution of the problem offered by the 4-, though for some of the 


1 Lg. 17.83-92, esp. 86. 
2 IF 8.173. 
* Griechische Grammatik 1.433. 
4 Vorgriechische Sprachwissenschaft 115 (Sofia, 1941). 
> 5 Studien zum ‘prothetischen Vokal’ im Griechischen (Hamburg, 1950). 
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words where this vowel occurs one may still prefer the explanation given by 
Austin or, for that matter, by Schrijnen. In this paper I shall not discuss ambigu- 
ous forms like these, nor shall I give more than a small selection of the cases 
which can be explained by the new theory.‘ 

_ 2. Even if no formal connection can be shown between 4- and the reduplica- 
tive syllable, the functional parallelism—even identity—of the two formations 
is noteworthy; cf. a&yAus : yedyes, &xAaE : xaxAné. It is known that a very common 
function of reduplication is to express intensity; and though one might be in- 
clined to take up Schrijnen’s interpretation of the prefix (KZ 39.487) in this 
connection, it certainly will be better to keep in mind that intensive use may 
be, and frequently is, the result of certain semantic developments. These may 
lead, for instance, from an iterative-durative function to an intensive one, so 
that intensive use of a reduplicated form does not necessarily imply an original 
intensive function. 

3. Greek 4- may be *a- or *a- (the laryngeals involved may be neglected in this 
discussion) or *n-/m-. The particular IE phoneme represented by 4- must be 
identified on the basis of evidence from other languages than Greek. 

4. Sieg and Siegling’s recent publication’ of Tocharian B texts, and of a glossary 
comprising a considerable part of the extant vocabulary of this dialect, pro- 
vides reliable material even for those who lack the philological knowledge of 
Tocharian that would be necessary for safely handling texts published earlier. 
Most of the B forms mentioned in this paper are taken from Sieg and Siegling’s 
book. 

5. There are a number of extended forms in the Tocharian B material which 
the editors call ‘prepositional adverbs’. This designation seems somewhat mis- 
leading, since we find words showing the same extension which are not used as 
adverbs, e.g. ompalskofivie ‘meditation’. It therefore seems preferable to use a 
more neutral term, say ‘prepositional extensions’. But even this is not well 
chosen, since the extending prefix does not occur as an independent element, 
just as *en- is not used in Tocharian except in pretonic prefixed position, e.g. 
in yne& ‘obvious(ly)’ (< *enokve), yparwe ‘(at) first’? (< *enpr(A)wo-).* We 
shall therefore content ourselves with a neutral term, ‘prefixal extensions’. 

Leaving aside a number of ambiguous cases, we may list the following oc- 
currences of prefixal extensions: _ 

amaskai : [maski]’ ‘with difficulty’ 
anaigai : aisai ‘diligent(ly), exact(ly)’ 
ankaim : [kem] ‘wrong(ly)’ 

apakdrtse : pakri [padkdr| ‘obvious(ly)’ 
apldc ‘discussing’ : place ‘discussion’ 
askdar : [§kdrd] ‘in return’ 

6 Forms with the prefix 4-, some of which one may be inclined to consider Aeolic variants 
of forms with 4-, are also excluded from this paper. 

7 E. Sieg und W. Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste, Sprache B, Heft I (Gottingen, 1949). 

8 On another occasion I shall account in extenso for the reconstruction of the underlying 


forms. 
® Words in square brackets are taken from dialect A. The spelling is simplified in the 
manner of Sieg-Siegling-Schulze’s grammar. 
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ekalymi [akdlyme] ‘subjected to’ : kalymiye [kdlyme] ‘direction, region’ 

emparkre [apdrkdr] ‘in extenso’ : padrkre [pdrkdr] ‘long’ 

enkatkre : kdtkre ‘deep’ 

enkaucar ‘in public’ : kauc [koc] ‘high, upwards’ 

eSe ‘together’ : Se ‘one’ 

eSernidna pl.f. ‘sisters’ : Ser [Sar] ‘sister’ 

etsarkle = Skt. dtdpa- : isérka- ‘torment, suffer torment’ 

elsuwai : tsuwat ‘towards’ 

eweta ‘struggling with’ : weta ‘fight’ 

ompalskoniie ‘meditation’ : palsko [pdlisdk] ‘thought, thinking’ 

ompostim : postém ‘afterwards’. 
One verb form has been interpreted in a different way by W. Couvreur (IF 
60.35 f., together with etsarkle): ekmem ‘we have come here’ : kmem ‘we have 
come’. 

6. The prefix in these extended forms occurs in Tocharian B in three variants: 
a(n)-/e(n)-/on-. While the treatment of the nasal is easily explained, the dis- 
crepancies in the vocalism need more detailed discussion. 

We find exactly the same distribution a(n)-/e(n)-/on- in verbal adjectives 
containing an IE privative *n-: 

akraupatte ‘not gathered’ : kraupa- 

anatkte ‘not known’ : atk- 

esuwatie ‘not eaten’ : §wd- 

enrklyausdtte ‘not heard’ : klyaus- 

onisoytte ‘not satisfied’ : soy- 

ompakwatine ‘unreliability’: pakw- 
The conditions of this interchange can be described as follows: (1) before a syl- 
lable containing 4, az, or au, *n- is represented by a(n)-; (2) before a syllable 
containing o or beginning with a labial element (and not containing 4, ai, or 
au) *n- is represented by on-; (3) elsewhere, *n- is represented by e(n)-, which 
is sometimes analogically extended to forms of type (1) or (2).” 

7. The statement that B en- is the normal representation of *7- needs further 
qualification. One of the best known words with *m, *kmtém ‘100’, has developed 
into kante, -kdnte [kdnt]. Since it is hardly probably that *m should be treated 
so differently from *n-, it is necessary to reconcile the two developments *m > 
an/dn and *n > en. In this connection, one fact is of prime importance: privative 
*n- is accented in the IE languages, while the *m in *kmtdém is not. So far as I 
can see, the distinction between IE (or at least pre-Tocharian) stressed and 
unstressed sounds is one of the chief characteristics of the Tocharian vowel sys- 
tem. This distinction—the different development of sounds in originally stressed 
and in originally unstressed positions—has largely contributed to a number of 
seeming irregularities in the vocalism, which have hitherto puzzled many scholars. 

8. The prefix in anaisai, eSe, ompalskofifie must accordingly be analyzed as 
*n-, a homophone, as far as we can see, of the privative *n-. What is the meaning 
of this prefix? Our material offers two different starting points to examine the 


10The normal representation in A is [a-]. There are, however, special developments 
(similar to those in B) due to the following sounds, which cannot be discussed here. 
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problem. Couvreur has pointed to the correspondence between the prefix e- 
in etsarkle and ekmem and the Sanskrit prefix d- in Gtaépa- and dgam-; he con- 
siders it not merely functional but phonetic, with Toch. e- a reflex of IE ‘*é-. 
This theory cannot be accepted, since *e, whether short or long, palatalizes the 
preceding consonant (cf. pacer father’) or, if initial, yields y plus vowel.” Though 
an interpretation of the e- in ekmem as corresponding to Gk. 6- in 6xé\Aw cannot 
be completely rejected, it is preferable to include this word in the group under 
discussion here. If this is correct, the meaning of *n- can be explained as ex- 
pressing CLOSE LOCAL CONTACT. 

The second possibility of determining the meaning of the prefix lies in the 
equation askdr = [Skdrd] ‘in return’. Here the prefix seems to have a function 
similar to that of the so-called -d-case in Tocharian A. Couvreur summarizes 
the usages of this case as ‘place on which—time during which—agens (in nouns 
expressing persons)’. I give some examples of each category, adding a. transla- 
tion: as close as possible to the Tocharian wording: 

(a) A 9a4 [ft wadsta kakdrpu eX] ‘upon my house descended was’ 
A 12a4 [dydmtwa papdrss ats] ‘upon the bones he sprinkled’ 

(b) A lbl [Spat komsa lyomam kalk] ‘for seven days in the mud he walked’ 
A 10b5 [Sola Sisém Rames m4 esam] ‘during (my) lifetime I shall not 


give S. to Rama’ 
(c) A 14a2 [ma ldficsé pdrtsi ydtefic] ‘not by kings can they mt carried 
(away)’ 
A 14a2 [ma penu lydksaé kdrndtst yatefic] ‘nor by thieves can they be 
stolen’ 


The interpretation of the prefix as expressing a close local contact seems to suit 
the first category very well, and also, to a lesser degree, the second. Group (c) 
seems at first sight to make difficulties. But when we think of the English use 
of the preposition by to indicate authorship, or the similar use of at (even more 
striking to foreigners) in the phrase at the hands of (to face death at the hands of 
the executioner), we conclude that group (c) does not really invalidate a pri- 
marily local interpretation of the -d-case. 
9. To find a more exact definition of this case we analyze another word con- 
taining the prefix. Two passages of the Speisung™ contain the word eerfidna: 
Sp 12 Upage Ajivike eSerfiana etsuwai masa ‘the ajivika Upaga went toward 
the X’s’ 
Sp 44 windSSarne wi eSerfiana ‘the two X’s honored him’ 
Sieg and Siegling translate ‘sisters’; in their glossary they give a meaning ‘to- 
gether, united’. 
W. Krause (in a personal letter) adopts and slightly modifies the first transla- 
tion, interpreting eerfidna as ‘Verschwisterte’. ESerfidna presupposes a nominative 
sg. eSerfia; -(f)fa is the normal feminine ending corresponding to the masculine 


11 The quality of this vowel is subjected to different influences, such as stress and umlaut; 
cf. yakwe ‘horse’ : Lat. equus, yoktst ‘drink’ : Hitt. ekuzi ‘he drinks’. 

12 Hoofdzaken van de tochaarse Klank- en Vormleer 32 (Leuven, 1947). 

13 FE. Sieg and W. Siegling, Die Speisung des Bodhisatva vor der Erleuchtung, Asia Major 
2.279 ff. (1925). 
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adjective -fifie. This adjective is identical in meaning with the adjective in -8e, 
expressing the relation ‘belonging to X’. The meaning of an adjective *Serfie, 
from Ser ‘sister’, would thus be ‘sisterly’. But the form underlying eSerfidna is 
not *Serfie, it is *eSerie. We must infer from the context that the modification 
resulting from the prefix is very slight, since ‘the sisterly ones’ fits into the 
quoted passages quite well. At any rate, an explanation as an adverb is ex- 
cluded by the inflection of the word. 

10. At this point we introduce a working hypothesis: the prefix *y- corre- 
sponds initsfunction to Gmc. ga-, Lat. co(n)-, etc. As is well known, the Germanic 
and Latin prefixes correspond to each other functionally not only in verbs (cf. 
Goth galisan : Lat. colligere; Goth. gagiman : Lat. convenire, etc.), but also 
in the formation of collective nouns (OHG gabirgi, Lat. consilium, etc.). 

By our hypothesis we are able to regard the following as exact parallels: 

Toch. B ekmem ‘we have arrived’ : Goth. gagémum : Lat. convénimus 
eSe ‘together’ : Germ. gesamt 
ompalskofifie ‘meditation’ : Germ. Gedenken 
eSerfiana ‘sisterly ones’ : Germ. geschwisterlich. 

11. In some Germanic dialects, the prefix ga- has become a characteristic 
of the past participle. It is possible to find the corresponding *n- in the following 
past participles of Tocharian B: 

ausu ‘dressed’ : wdas- ‘to dress’ 

*ausu ‘having stayed’ : wsask- ‘to stay’ 
au- is the regular result of the contraction of Toch. B e and w (ef. dlyauce < 
Glye + wee ‘each other’), so that these forms are in harmony with the rules 
given above (§6). We cannot, however, exclude the possibility that these almost 
isolated cases of initial au- are due to a different cause. 

12. The question arises whether we can apply our working hypothesis to Greek 
material too. Within the framework of the Greek vocabulary, the relevant 
examples are even more isolated than in Tocharian. Nevertheless we find some 
striking correspondences even here: 

Goth. galisan : Lat. colligere : Gk. ayeipw 
The relation between the roots in question is the same as in ompalskojiiie : 
Gedenken, viz. semantic parallelism without etymological connection. This fact 
lends special significance to a word which has played an important part in the 
general discussion of our problem, and which exhibits an even closer parallel: 
dxapés can be regarded as corresponding exactly to Germ. Gehirn. 

13. One point remains to be mentioned which is a strong argument in favor of 
our theory. It has been said that forms with Gk. 4- are found beside redupli- 
cated forms. Although the Tocharian nominal system reveals only a few relics 
of this widespread morphological device, we find one valuable case which we 
can compare with eSerfidna: the plural of Toch. B soy ‘son’ is sésuwa. The end- 
ing of this word goes back to IE *-a, showing that we have to do with an IE 
neuter. We may assume that the reduplication in this collective form expresses 
some sort of reiteration—an explanation which fits well for yéAyis beside &yis. 

14. That this prefix *»- was sometimes used simply as a variant of *en- is 
shown not only by Gk. dxapés : éyxapos, but also by some Tocharian forms. 
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‘In the daytime’ is expressed by inkaum, [ykom], which contains the word kaum, 
[kom] ‘sun, day’ and the prefix *en- (unstressed). The contrasting ‘at night’, 
however, in Toch. A reads [ogefit] < [*a-] + [wée] ‘night’. Since a- is the normal 
representation of *n- in A (cf. fn. 10), one may well prefer this interpretation 


- of [osefit] to that of E. Fraenkel, IF 50.6, (the relation of [oSefi] to [w%e] is that 


of Lat. aurum to [was] ‘gold’); for Fraenkel can hardly explain why an adjectival 
derivative in [-(%)i] should contain an ablaut grade different from that of the 
underlying word. 

The explanation of an [o-] in Tocharian A as [*a-] < *n- + *w- seems also 
applicable to another word: [orto] ‘upwards’, which can beanalyzed as *n-wr(A )dh- 
: Gk. (¢)op60és, Skt. ardhvd-. This slightly modifies Fraenkel’s explanation so as 
to reconcile it with other Tocharian A representations of long syllabic *r, such 
as [pdrwat] ‘first’ : Skt. pirvd- (Meillet, MSL 17.285). 

15. The somewhat scanty material at hand seems to support the working 
hypothesis formulated in §10. We therefore seem to be justified in adding to our 
IE lexicon a prefix *n-, which had the same function as the more common (or 
better preserved) prefix Lat. co(n)-, Goth. ga-, viz. ‘together with’. The occur- 
rence of this prefix in both Tocharian and Greek should not be overrated for 
purposes of linguistic geography, since Greek seems to have had also the ety- 
mological equivalent of Lat. co(n)-, as is shown by xo.vds ‘common’. 

16. One more question is of interest in this connection: why did the prefix *n- 
disappear almost completely in Greek? 

The argument that it was a homophone of the sicivedaivie a- does not seem to 
be decisive in view of the Tocharian evidence. There is reason, however, to 
believe that it was superseded and replaced by its functional pendant tv-, 
ovy-. This preposition has always been troublesome because of its strange ap- 
pearance in the Greek phonological system. If the possibility exists that évv- 
may have taken the place of 4-, we can suppose that évy- is not Greek at all, 
but a loanword from some satem language. Borrowing of prepositions and 
prefixes is not so uncommon that such an assumption would be implausible. 


4 VY. Georgiev has tried to demonstrate that a satem language exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the Greek vocabulary. Even though there can be no doubt that he has gone too 
far in many details, some of his conclusions can hardly be rejected. 








CELTIC LENITION AND WESTERN ROMANCE CONSONANTS 
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1. Ceutic LENITION 


‘Lenition’, in German ‘Lenierung’, a term proposed by Rudolf Thurneysen,! 
has nowadays widely superseded the traditional but ambiguous ‘aspiration” as - 
the designation of a set of phenomena characteristic of all insular Celtic languages. 
The least ambiguous definition of ‘lenition’ is probably that to be found in 
Thurneysen’s Grammar of Old Irish,* a revised and enlarged translation of his 
Handbuch des Altirischen: ‘Lenition ... is the term used to describe a mutation 
of consonants which normally originated in a reduction of the energy employed 
in their articulation. It affected not only medial, but also such initial consonants 
as were closely associated with the preceding word. ... It is earlier than the loss 
of vowels in final and interior syllables ..., for it presupposes the continued exist- 
ence of these vowels.’ In the ensuing paragraphs, Thurneysen indicates the pho- 
netic contexts in which Irish lenition took place; but since we are here concerned 
with the phenomenon of lenition in general, rather than with the details in any 
specific form of insular Celtic, we need not list all the situations in the various 
Goidelic and Brythonic languages in which lenited consonants occur—the less 
so since we find in attested linguistic stages traces of an extension of the lenited 
pronunciation to cases where it certainly did not exist at the time when the actual 
leniting shift originated.‘ Let it suffice here to say that lenition proper arose when 
a consonant was surrounded by open articulations, mostly vowels and w, but 
also, in the case of some consonants, when followed by I, r, n. For the sake of 
simplicity, in what follows we shall frequently use the phrase ‘intervocalic posi- 
tion’ in reference to all the contexts in which lenition took place.' 

As defined by Thurneysen, lenition was a phonetic process whereby every 
consonant occurring in intervocalic position assumed a new (weaker) articula- 
tion. Phonemically, it seems that we should describe it as the appearance of a 
set of allophones, every consonant becoming liable to two different articulations, 
the original one in non-leniting, a weaker one in leniting positions. It should not 
have resulted in the appearance of new phonemes: the distinctive possibilities 
should not have increased. To what extent this expectation actually corresponds 
to the facts is a problem to which we shall revert below. In any case, Thurney- 
sen’s wording has the rare merit of placing the phenomenon in its true historical 
perspective. This, unfortunately, cannot be said of the definition of lenition which 


11F Anz. 9.42. 

2 Cf. H. Pedersen, Aspiration i irsk (Leipzig, 1897); J. Vendryes, Grammaire du vieil- 
islandais 23 (Paris, 1908). 

374 (Dublin, 1946). 

‘Cf. e.g. Thurneysen 75 on the lenited pronunciation of OIr. former geminated J, r, n 
immediately following a stop as a result of syncope. 

5 The same will apply to Western Romance, where the shift from ¢ to d in patrem > padre 
will be tacitly assumed to be covered by the statement that intervocalic -t- is shifted to -d-. 
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we find in Lewis—Pedersen:® ‘In Celtic practically all non-syllabic sounds be- 
tween two vowels and in certain other positions had a pronunciation different 
from that which they normally had; in those circumstances they were lenited. 
In initial position too ... they were lenited before a syllabic or non-syllabic vowel, 
before IE p or before a sonant if the preceding word originally ended in a vowel 
and was in close grammatical connection with its following word.’ What is said 
here about IE p means of course that lenition took place after that phoneme had 
disappeared initially or intervocalically, or, at any rate, that the leniting tendency 
was still at work then. Yet the clumsy wording undoubtedly contributes to 
obscuring the phonetic conditions of the process. But what is worse about this 
statement is that it does not make clear that the vowels referred to are the ones 
which existed in a prehistoric and preliterary period before wide-spread syn- 
cope and apocope had drastically affected, in insular Celtic languages,’ the 
distribution of IE vowels and consonants. After such a statement, students will 
have a right to be puzzled when they are told that the intervocalic -t- of Olr. 
cétal ‘song’ is NoT lenited, whereas the -th- of pecthe ‘sins’ is lenited in spite of 
the fact that it appears as the second element. of a consonant cluster. 

Clarity in phonological matters can be achieved only if we carefully distinguish 
between the successive stages of the language under consideration. This is the 
more important in the case of the problem with which we are concerned, because 
the term ‘lenition’ is extensively used to refer to some of the word-initial morpho- 
phonemic alternations which have characterized insular Celtic from the earliest 
texts down to this day. It is quite frequent to hear or to read, for instance, that 
the initial consonant of a feminine noun in the nominative is lenited after the 
article—which means that if the noun normally begins with ¢-, this ¢- will appear 
as th-, thus tuath ‘people’, but ind thiath ‘the people’. In Old Irish, the language 
from which this example is taken, the replacement of é- by th- is not determined 
by the phonetic, but by the morphological context; we find ¢ and th in exactly the 
same phonetic situations, as in a tabart ‘the giving of her’, a thabart ‘the giving 
of it’,8 which is a clear indication that ¢.and th represent two different phonemes 
of the language. Now it is a well established fact that the initial ¢ in the pre- 
historic ancestor of OlIr. tviath was weakened (lenited) to a spirant, historically 
represented by th, when the word was immediately preceded by a vowel; and since 
the feminine form of the nominative of the article ended in a vowel, namely -d, 
a following word-initial t- assumed a spirantic pronunciation—which we may 
well imagine to have been at that time nothing but an allophone of the ¢ phoneme. 
At a later date, when word-final vowels were dropped, this -@ disappeared; but 
the spirantic pronunciation of the following consonant was preserved, acquiring 
in the process full phonemic status, since the spirantic feature was now no longer 
determined by the context. There is thus an obvious connection between lenition 
as a phonetic process, and ‘lenition’ as a set of morphophonemic alternations. 
But the use of the same word to designate two synchronically quite different 


6 A concise comparative Celtic grammar 127 (Gottingen, 1932). 

7 Breton, though at present spoken on the continent, is of course rightly classified as 
Tnsular Celtic. 

8 Thurneysen 218. 
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phenomena is apt to create confusion, which it seemed best to dispel before 
applying ourselves to the examination of the phonological shift referred to as 
lenition.® — 

Provisionally, we shall assume that lenition was nothing but the appearance 
of a weak allophone for every consonant in intervocalic and a few other positions. 
If we take k as an example and designate as [x] the corresponding lenited product, 
we can illustrate as follows the successive stages of the process. In the first stage, 
- prior to the working of lenition, we find such groups as 

-oko- -osko- -so ko- -80s ko- 
Here, k can be said to represent practically the same sound in each instance. 
When lenition sets in, in the second stage, the phonemic picture does not change; 
it is still 


/-oko-  -osko- -s0 ko- -sos ko-/ 
But phonetically intervocalic -k- has passed to [x]; hence we have, phonetically, 
[-oxo- -osko- -8O x0- -sos ko-] 


In the third stage, after a strong stress accent has played havoc with the endings, 
our theoretical forms emerge as 

-0z(0)- -osk(o)- -s xo- -s ko- 
At that time, lenition as a phonetic process is over; k and x are now two different 
phonemes, which can be used to distinguish morphemes or words. 

From our standpoint, it is the second stage that is the most interesting. 
Phonemically, the situation which we have assumed has nothing strange about 
it. There are many easily observable languages in which the same phonemes ap- 
pear either as stops or as spirants, depending on the context, and this irrespective 
of word boundaries. Probably the best known example is Spanish, where }, d, 
‘ g are usually pronounced as stops at the beginning of an utterance and in occlu- 
sive surroundings, but as spirants in other positions (word boundaries notwith- 
standing); e.g. [b] in Barcelona in isolation or in en Barcelona [embar@e'lona], 
but [6] in @ Barcelona. The only startling aspect of the situation which we must 
assume for Celtic is the existence of similar contextual variations for ALL con- 
sonantal phonemes; but there is a priori no reason why an intervocalic context 
should not influence all consonants in the same way. In Spanish, [j] and [w] tend 
to conform with b, d, g; and if p, ¢, c do not evince any clear tendency to weaken 
intervocalically, it is probably because they would thereby tend to get confused 
with either their voiced or their fricative counterparts. 

The weakening of consonants in contexts of large aperture can be found: in the 
most varied languages; but it rarely occurs across word boundaries, except where 
stress is comparatively weak, as in Spanish, or practically nonexistent, as in 
many contemporary Basque dialects, and where consequently the phonetic unity 


* Joseph Vendryes sets apart most carefully the phonetic phenomenon and the morpho- 
phonemic process when he refers to lenition and to other similar phenomena, Grammaire du 
vieil-irlandais 53, as ‘certains phénoménes phonétiques dont |’application est antérieure & 
Fépoque des plus anciens textes et qui n’ont d’intérét en vieil-irlandais que parce qu’ils y 
ont donné naissance 4 des alternances morphologiques’. The two aspects of ‘lenition’ are 
elearly contrasted by D. M. Jones, Actes du 6* Congrés international des linguistes 241 f. 
(Paris, 1949), and F. Fale’hun, Le systéme consonantique du Breton 84 f. (Rennes, 1951). 
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of words is not clearly marked. We therefore have reason to believe that lenition 
developed in Celtic at a time when the language or languages concerned still 
preserved the pitch accent which we assume for the older stages of the IE lan- 
guages. This view is confirmed by the fact that lenition appeared in a form 
of language where the distribution of vowels and consonants was still, on the 
whole, the one that we reconstruct for Indo-European, i.e. a form prior to the 
appearance of the strong stress accent which we assume in order to explain the 
elimination of so many original vowels in the insular Celtic languages. Thus 
lenition certainly occurred in Irish before the late Ogamic period when syncope 
made its appearance. 


The central question concerning the chronology of lenition is obviously whether 
it should be considered Proto-Celtic, affecting a unitary dialect of Indo-European 
from which all the Celtic languages were to evolve, or Pan-Celtic, taking place 
at a time when Celtic had already split into a number of dialects. In the latter 
case we might reckon with several possibilities: (1) the change may have arisen 
first in one dialect and spread to the others; (2) it may have been caused by a 
substratum common to all the dialects; or (3) it may have resulted from a parallel 
development which had existed in germ in the structure of Proto-Celtic. In any 
case no one would seriously defend the view that lenition in Goidelic and lenition 
in Brythonic are completely independent developments. 

Against the assumption of a Proto-Celtic change can be adduced the fact that 
the final products of lenition often vary from one Celtic branch to another: the 
reflex of a primitive *katu- ‘battle’ is cath in Irish and cad in Welsh—that is, 
intervocalic -t- yields [6] in Goidelic, [d] in Brythonic. But this of course is not 
decisive: intervocalic ¢ may have been weakened in Proto-Celtic, let us say, to a 
voiceless media (a lenis stop) from which both [6] and [d] developed at a later 
date. The -t- of Gaulish Caturiges is no argument against the assumption of Proto- 
Celtic lenition, since it may well have been used to render a voiceless media, the 
more so since this would have been nothing but a variant of the ¢ phoneme. 

Whatever can be interpreted as evidence of lenition in Gaulish has been 
gathered by H. L. Gray.!° The sum of this evidence is enough to suggest that 
there must have been in that language a tendency to weaken intervocalic con- 
sonants, but it does not indicate conclusively the type of weakening which sounds 
like p, t, c were undergoing. In late authors and documents, signs of intervocalic 
voicing are plentiful (cf. Gregory of Tours’ Petrogoricus, corresponding to Caesar’s 
Petrocorit); but since a change of -c- to -g- is in agreement with Western Romance 
phonological evolution, we cannot decide whether it is the result of a Celtic 
process. Inscriptions and earlier evidence generally—with a few occurrences of 
-th-, -0-, and -ch- in voiced environment (e.g. gnatha'!)—seem to point towards 
relaxation rather than voicing. Yet the frequent use by Greek authors of -{- 
in Galatian names like Ta:tarop:£" as against gaesati, yaodra: (cf. Lat. gaesum), 
might be interpreted as at least a Galatian voicing of intervocalic s. On the whole, 


1 Mutation in Gaulish, Lg. 20.223-30 (1944). 

1G. Dottin, La langue gauloise, inscr. no. 59 (Paris, 1920). 

12 Carl J. S. Marstrander, NTS 1.116; Leo Weisgerber, Galatische Sprachreste, Natali- 
cium Johannes Geffcken 168 fn. 4 (Heidelberg, 1931). 
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Gaulish evidence rather supports than refutes the assumption that lenition was 
a common Celtic phenomenon. 


One might be tempted to connect with lenition the common Celtic (if not Proto- 
Celtic) treatment of IE p. The prehistoric disappearance of this sound inter- 
vocalically would result from the same weakening which accounts for Irish -th- 
and -ch-, Welsh -d- and -g-, but with a more drastic result in the case of a perhaps 
naturally weaker labial articulation. Initially, we should have to assume an ana- 
logical leveling in favor of the weak form, at a time when this was the [h] which 
we may posit as one of the phonetic steps between p and zero: while the unity 
of the t and k phonemes was not endangered by the relatively minor divergence 
between their allophones (respectively [t, d] and [k, g]), such disparate sounds as 
[p] and [h] could not well escape phonemic dissociation.” Once /p/ and /h/ were 
conceived as two distinct phonemes, it is understandable that the phonemic al- 
ternation of word initials should have been eliminated, in a form of speech where 
this alternation otherwise did not occur, by an analogical extension of one of the 
two competitors to all positions. It. remains to be seen why /p/ was completely 
eradicated in the process. When, at a later period, the initial prevocalic alter- 
nation of s and h was disrupted in Brythonic, by the widespread generalization 
of h, initial s was preserved in quite a few words like W saith ‘seven’, sedd ‘seat’, 
sugn ‘sap’.“ Had the elimination of Early Celtic p- been analogical, we would 
expect to find isolated traces of it. 

The most serious argument against linking the weakening of IE p with leni- 
tion is, however, the fact that p is not retained as such when the consonantal 
word context should have preserved it as it preserved ¢, k, and kv. If we leave 
aside st-, which was most frequently shifted to ts-, we find that voiceless stops are 
preserved as such after word initial s-; yet sp- must first have given s¢- (whence 
Bryth. f-) and sw (whence Ir. s lenited to f).!5 This seems to indicate a universal 
weakening of p in any context whatever. It is therefore safer to count this weaken- 
ing and lenition as two different processes, the latter being in all likelihood more 
recent than the former. 


No argument as to the chronology of lenition can be derived from the fact 
that Latin loanwords in insular Celtic are found to undergo lenition."* If we sup- 
pose that lenition as a phonological phenomenon took place after the borrowing, 


138 From a theoretical phonemic standpoint, it could be said that even if [p] and [h] re- 
mained in complementary distribution, they would have to be reckoned as actualizations 
of two different phonemes, since their only common relevant feature is their consonantal 
articulation; cf. Troubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie 37 f. In practice, proof of the phone- 
mic independence is often given by loanwords or expressive creations. Thus, in the tradi- 
tional vocabulary of Norwegian, [¢] and [k] might seem to stand in complementation 
—|[¢] before front vowels, [k] elsewhere—but the existence of the loanword arkiv and the 
‘lockwort’ kiss, both with [k], is a clear indication that we have to posit two phonemes /¢/ 
and /k/. At the stage of Early Celtic that we are considering here, we may well imagine that 
[h] soon appeared in utterance initial in loans, interjections, and various more or less mar- 
ginal forms. 

14 Lewis-Pedersen 17. 
16 Lewis—Pedersen 18. 
1 Lewis-Pedersen 59 ff. 
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the loans would quite understandably have been affected by it. But if lenition 
had already resulted in creating for every consonant a weak allophone, Latin 
words would automatically have been adapted to the local allophonic pattern, 
just as a Spanish speaker mentioning Boston will say [em'boston] but [a'Goston]. 
_ Any loan entering the language at a period when lenition was no longer a pho- 
nemic but a morphophonemic reality would also conform to the pattern, as is 
shown for instance by Modern Welsh.” When we note, however, that in Bry- 
thonic, initial] s- is more commonly preserved in Latin loans than in the traditional 
vocabulary, we infer that the analogical extension which disrupted the alter- 
nation of s and h was in progress at the time. This might merely mean that leni- 
tion had then been operating for some time, and that lenited products were still 
generally nothing but allophones of the same phonemes as the corresponding non- 
lenited sounds, but that [h] had become phonetically too different from [s] to 
avoid phonemic dissociation. 

Though generally inconclusive, the preceding attempt at a chronology of 
lenition seems to point to what we have called a Pan-Celtic phenomenon, whose 
ultimate causes we are not yet ready to discuss. 


Although, as we have pointed out, the diverging products of lenition in Goidelic 
and Brythonic are no real argument against assuming a Pan-Celtic origin of the 
process, it seems worth while investigating how the same initial impulse could 
finally produce [-6-] and [-x-] in one branch, [-d-] and [-g-] in the other. It may 
be that the respective patterns of Goidelic and Brythonic will offer us a clue to 
the final divergences. We shall leave aside, in what follows, certain phonological 
developments, particularly in Brythonic, which have no doubt left traces in all 
the languages of that branch, but whose general conditioning seems to point to 
a somewhat later development.'® 

For Proto-Brythonic we can reconstruct the following pattern of intervocalic 
stops: 

-pp- -tt- -kk- 
-p- at ah 
-b- ey, S -g- 


The geminated surds must to a large extent go back to a Proto- or Pan-Celtic 
period, since they frequently appear in the same words in Goidelic. Many of 
them must owe their existence to some expressive process, and a few may be due 
to regular phonological evolution,'® but the traditional assumption that n after 


17 See Robert Fowkes, Initial mutation of loanwords in Welsh, Word 5.205 ff. 

- 18 We are here referring mainly to the phenomenon called the spirant mutation of Bry- 
thonic, whereby original fortes, either geminated or single, after a consonant appear as 
spirants (Lewis-Pedersen 122 f.). That this change must be comparatively recent is clear 
from the fact that the various Brythonic languages do not entirely agree on the condition- 
ing of the change: Welsh has -th- for the -t- of -lir- and -nir-, whereas Cornish and Breton 
have preserved -t- (cf. Lewis-Pedersen 47 f.). Moreover, there is little agreement on the 
morphological conditioning of this mutation in word-initial position (Lewis—Pedersen 123). 
All of this contrasts with the universality and regularity of (say) Brythonic lenition of 
voiceless to voiced stops. 

19 Ag for instance in Welsh rhech ‘fart’ if from *rikka < *rit-ka < *prd-kdé (Osthoff, ZfcPh. 
6.396). 
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stop was assimilated is devoid of all phonetic likelihood and hardly supported 
by convincing etymologies.” Geminated voiced stops probably existed, but 
hardly at other points than at morphemic junctures. The situation must have 
been very much like the one which prevailed in Latin, where the gemination of 
surds was common both at the juncture of morphemes (as in af-tingo, ap-pello) 
and elsewhere (as in bucca, puppa, mitto), whereas geminated voiced stops were 
most exceptional*! except at morpheme juncture (as in .ag-ger, ab-brevio, red-do). 
_ Even here there was a tendency to eliminate them as soon as the feeling for com- 
position became blurred; cf. credé as opposed to Skt. ¢rad-dadhdmt, and later 
reddé > rendo with dissimilation, probably suggested by pre(he)ndé; cf. also 
Ital. argine ‘dam, levee’ from agger (once arger). A very similar situation must 
have prevailed in classical Greek, where -r1-, -rr-, -xx-, -r-, -r0-, -xx- are fre- 
quent (both as the reflexes of normal sound shifts and in hypocoristic formations 
as a result of some expressive process) but where -88-, -d5-, -y-y- are so exceptional 
in Common Greek (though they are regular combinations in some dialects) that 
nothing prevented the use of -yv- for [pg]. A tendency to unvoice geminates 
must have existed in the older stages of Germanic, at least in cases of expressive 
gemination, as is shown for instance by the geminated surd of OE liccian, OHG 
lecchén, as opposed to Goth. bilaigon (with regular -g- from *-gh-; cf. Gk. deixw, . 
OIr. ligim, etc.). This unvoicing process is usually designated by the term Ver- - 
scharfung.” 

The Brythonic evolution of the intervocalic occlusive pattern presented above 
can be described as follows: -b-, -d-, -g- were weakened to spirants, -8-, -d-, -y- 
(in Modern Welsh as a rule respectively -f- [v], -dd-, zero); -p-, -t-, -k- were voiced 
to -b-, -d-, -g- (usually preserved to this day); and the geminated surds must 
- have been first simplified to strongly articulated -p-, -t-, -k-, with subsequent 
aspiration and weakening to voiceless spirants (Welsh -ph-, -th-, -ch-).* Apart 
from this further development of the new p-t-k series, the whole process is ex- 
actly what we must surmise for Western Romance. Structurally its interpretation 
offers no difficulty: in a language where geminates are becoming so common in 
all positions, not only at morpheme junctures but inside morphemes, that their 
frequency is comparable to that of their non-geminate counterparts, it is to be 
expected that speakers will unconsciously tend to reduce the duration and the 
energy of their articulation. In the normal speech of the less accurate speakers, 
geminates will usually become long consonants articulated entirely in the second 
syllable, instead of being equally divided between two successive syllables. In 
some situations they may even be articulated with such short duration that only 
the context will preserve the identity of words and morphemes.* Whether this 
situation will endure without further modifications must depend on a number of 


20 See Thurneysen 92 f. This alleged sound shift was first assumed for Germanic, where 
it finds just as little justification as in Celtic; cf. W. Wissmann, Nomina postverbalia in den 
altgermanischen Sprachen 160 ff. (Géttingen, 1932), and André Martinet, La gémination 
consonantique d’origine expressive dans les langues germaniques 84 ff. (Copenhagen, 1937). 

21 Cf. A. Graur, Les consonnes géminées en latin 33 f. (Paris, 1929). 

#2 Cf. Martinet, La gémination consonantique 114 ff. 

%3 Cf. above, footnote 18. 

24 €f. the situation in Swedish as illustrated by Martinet 20 f., 159. 
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factors, some of which may not be linguistic. If, however, the complex of socio- 
linguistic factors does not favor the preservation of the status quo, the weaken- 
ing geminates will exert a pressure on their simple intervocalic counterparts, 
so that the articulation of the latter will become weaker too and will tend to be 


_assimilated to their context. If [atta] tends to be articulated as [a-t:a], [ata] will 


become [ada]; but then [ada] in its turn will tend towards a weaker, spirantic 
articulation, hence [ada]. As soon as the original stop of [ada] reaches a fully 
spirantic articulation, the [d] of [ada] may be assimilated to its voiced context, 
yielding [ada] for original [ata].2° Nothing will then prevent [a-t:a] from being 
further weakened to [ata], as in Western Romance, unless, as in Brythonic, the 
[t:] (which probably was there an energetically articulated aspirate) is shifted 
in another direction. If we disregard this particular development, we can repre- 
sent the whole process as follows: 


[atta] > [a-t:a] > [ata] 
[ata] > [ada] > [ada] 
[ada] > [ada] 


Logically, there is nothing to prevent an equidistant evolution, whereby /-tt-/ 
becomes [t] at exactly the same time that /-t-/ becomes fully voiced [d] and /-d-/ 
reaches the spirant stage [6]. But in practice we must probably reckon at every 
stage with some articulatory latitude for each of the units concerned. What we 
have called the pressure exerted by the geminates upon the corresponding simple 
units was a tendency to reduce aT TimzEs the duration and energy of the gem- 
inates, bringing them acoustically nearer to the neighboring units; but in many 
cases the geminate articulation must have been preserved. The whole shift may 
have been set in motion, and the simple articulations may have been shifted, 
before geminates entirely disappeared from the language. Thus, although the 
most potent cause of the shift must have been the tendency of the geminates to 
be simplified, the final simplification of the geminates may well have been con- 
siderably delayed. In the case of Brythonic this stage was never reached. As 
regards Western Romance, it may well be that the weakening of the geminates 
was completed long after the rest of the shift had taken place. 


For Proto-Goidelic we have to assume an intervocalic occlusive pattern which 
deviates from the one we have set up for the other Celtic branch in two respects: 
(1) there was no voiceless labial, and (2) voiced or at least lenis geminates must 
have been a normal and very frequent feature both at morpheme junctures and 
internally in morphemes. We can represent this pattern as follows: 


tt 0 -kke  -kvkr- 


-t- -k- ke 
-dd-  -gg- -g"g"- 
aby. -d- -g- -g’- 


The geminated surds must have owed their existence to much the same causes 


26 This, of course, presupposes that in the pattern there was no -dd-, or at most very few, 
which would tend towards -d:- and ultimately -d-, as we shall assume, in what follows, for 
Goidelic. 
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as in Brythonic; there is no reason to deny their Common Celtic character in 
some instances. The voiced geminated stops on the other hand, where they occur 
internally in morphemes, result from a specifically Goidelic development whereby 
-nt-, -nk-, and -nk”- were shifted to -dd-, -gg-, and -g”g”- respectively.?® It is not 
easy to imagine the details of the process,”” but there is no reason to doubt that 
the reflex of IE clusters of nasal + voiceless stop was at some period a geminated 
non-nasal stop, with at least some degree of voicing, phonemically distinct from 
. the voiceless geminates that we represent here by means of -t-, -kk-, and -kvkv-. 
That the two classes of Goidelic geminated stops tended toward simple stops is 
clearly shown by the attested Irish reflexes; it is also clear that none of the four 
series became merged with any other. The shift from the pattern sketched above 
must have been due to much the same causes as were adduced for Brythonic, 
the main factor being a tendency of geminates to weaken their articulation. The 
divergence between the two branches is easily explained by the original structural 
differences. In Brythonic, -dd- and -gg- were exceptional except at morpheme 
junctures; in Goidelic, they were extremely frequent in all intervocalic positions. 
In the latter branch, [adda] tended toward [a-d:a] and ultimately [ada], just as 
[atta] tended toward [a-t:a] and [ata]; the pressure exerted by [adda] shifted 
[ada] to [ada]; original [ata], having reached the [ada] stage, could not be further 
shifted to [ada] lest it should be confused with the reflex of original [adda], and 
[d] was further weakened to the corresponding spirant [@]. This process can be 
represented as follows: 


[atta] > [a-t:a] > [ata] 
[ata] > [ada] > [aa] 
[adda] > [a-d:a] > [ada] 
[ada] > [ada] 


It is difficult to be certain whether the whole shift had been completed at the 
time of our first manuseript documents; yet occasional spellings in -é#- and -cc- 
for normal -t- and -c- rendering original *-dd- and *-gg- (as in creittem by the side 
of the more common cretem ‘belief’?) may be interpreted as an indication that 
former geminates had not yet been completely weakened to plain stops of peerage 
energy and duration.* 

This evolution of the Goidelic pattern is closely parallel to that which is as- 
sumed for Hebrew. In that language, Proto-Semitic ¢ and d are represented by 
the spirants [6] and [3] in originally intervocalic positions, but word-initially 
and elsewhere by stops. Massoretic spelling distinguishes stops from spirants 
by means of the dagesh—the same diacritic which is used to indicate gemina- 
tion, so that the reflexes of *#- and *-tt- are spelled in the same way and contrast 
in spelling with the reflex of intervocalic *-t-.29 Structurally, the Hebrew shift 


2¢ Thurneysen 126 f. 

27 See Alf Sommerfelt’s suggestions, Systéme quantitatif celtique et voyelle additionnelle 
irlandaise, NTS 5.126 ff. 

28 See Thurneysen 90; the view that OIr. non-lenited occlusives were strongly articulated 
is aptly presented by Sommerfelt, NTS 5.123 ff. But cf. Marstrander’s reservations, Okklu- 
siver og substrater, NTS 5.258 ff. 

28 Cf. e.g. J. Cantineau, Essai d’une phonologie de l’hébreu biblique, BSL 46.86, 100 ff., 
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seems to result from original conditions largely similar to the ones we have 
postulated for Proto-Goidelic: in Semitic generally, geminates are extremely 
frequent; and since gemination has clear morphological functions, it affects all 
consonants, whether voiced or voiceless. As in Proto-Goidelic, the frequency of 


- -dd- was in Early Hebrew comparable to that of -i-. 


It is frequently assumed that Early and even Proto-Celtic presented an oc- 
clusive pattern where aspiration was phonemically no less distinctive than voic- 
ing.** Positing aspirates instead of plain stops would hardly affect our view of 
the evolution of the occlusive pattern both for Brythonic and Goidelic. Yet, had 
intervocalic -i- been aspirated in Early Brythonic, a weakening toward [6] would 
have been more likely than the actual shift to [d]. Besides, there are cogent reasons 
for doubting the existence of a clear aspiration in Early Celtic: there is no trace 
of it in Gaulish, where (if p, ¢, k had actually been aspirates) we should expect 
to find, for IE ¢ and k, spellings with th and ch in the Latin and with 6 and x in the 
Greek alphabet—not only in intervocalic positions, where these are sporadically 
attested, but in strong positions as well. Moreover, if Proto-Celtic already had 
the aspirated pronunciation of k except after s which later prevailed in Irish 
and Welsh (cf. Welsh spellings like ysgol ‘school’, Gaelic ones like sgamhan 
‘lungs’), we should expect to find traces of a ‘lenition’ of initial k- to g- after IE 
word-final -s, so that ‘the head’, say, would appear as OIr. *in genn, MIr. *an 
geann instead of in cenn, an ceann. It is therefore more likely that the aspirated 
pronunciation of voiceless stops, as we find it today in Celtic languages spoken in 
the British Isles, results from an insular innovation. 


For a full understanding of the nature of ‘lenition’ as a phonological process, 
an examination of its effect upon nasals and liquids may well yield better clues 
than the preceding survey of the evolution of the occlusive pattern. As regards 
the stops, it has been possible to operate throughout on the assumption that 
lenition was just what the word indicates, namely a weakening of consonants in 
certain well-defined positions. We have taken for granted that in a number of 
‘strong’ syntactic situations the original pronunciation of the consonant was 
PRESERVED. This can no longer be universally assumed in the case of nasals and 
liquids. 

Yet if we begin our examination with the labial nasal m, we find evidence that 
it was weakened in ‘weak’ positions and preserved elsewhere. In both Goidelic 
and Brythonic, we find clear indications that intervocalic -m- was spirantized, 
whereas the non-lenited reflex is just a plain [m]. We need not enter here into the 
details of the treatment in the several languages. In both branches spirantization 
must have been accompanied by some nasalization of neighboring vowels. In 





105 f. We need not take a position here as to whether, in a synchronic description of Hebrew, 
spirants and stops should be considered variants of the same phonemes, which is Cantineau’s 
view, or distinct units (cf. Z. S. Harris, Linguistic structure of Hebrew, JAOS 61.147). Yet 
we should be tempted to interpret the Massoretic orthographic identification of stops and 
geminates as an indication that at that time, at least, the ‘geminates’ were nothing but 
energetically articulated stops, phonemically and perhaps phonetically identical with the 
stops; then of course spirants would have to be interpreted as independent phonemes. 
30 See e.g. Lewis-Pedersen 40: ‘IE. q ... became k‘ in Celtic.’ 
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most dialects, the lenited product has today lost its nasal quality and has as- 
sumed a labiodental articulation [v]. In Breton and some Goidelic dialects, the 
nasality of the preceding vowel has been preserved, keeping the reflexes of *-ama- 
distinct from those of *-aba-.*' It may be of interest to point out that geminated 
m resulting from *-m + m- at morpheme junctures was simplified early enough 
to undergo lenition. Later -mm- (arising, for instance, from -sm-) preserves its 
labial occlusion to this day.** The fate of original -mm- points in Early Celtic 
* to a general debility of labial occlusion, to which the Pan-Celtic weakening of 
*» may also be ascribed. To this same natural debility must be due the fact that, 
as we shall see, the lenition of m does not follow the same pattern as that of the 
stronger apical nasal n. 

In the case of n, 1, r we have to assume a very different type of evolution. The 
lenited forms are represented today by normal [n, |, r], whereas the non-lenited 
forms, so far as they have been kept distinct from the lenited ones, correspond 
to energetically articulated sounds, usually transcribed N, L, R. These remain 
voiced in Goidelic and Breton. In Welsh, where the reflexes of lenited and non- 
lenited n have been confused, L and RF present an energetic voiceless articulation.* 
Thus, in contradistinction to what we have found for m, ‘lenition’ does not result 
here in a weakening of the intervocalic sonant, but in a strengthening of the non- 
lenited form. The reflexes of old geminates show the same energetic articulation. 
Here, the old articulation has been preserved in weak positions and REINFORCED 
in strong ones—clear indication that the term ‘lenition’ does not, in itself, fully 
account for the phenomenon in question: for some phonemes at least, and prob- 
ably for most of them, we must reckon with the development, at some period, of 
a strengthening of the unlenited forms. The frequent doubling of non-lenited 
~ consonants in Old Irish is unmistakable evidence that this strengthening was not 
restricted to sonants but affected stops and sibilants as well. Before we try to 
determine when and how such a strengthening may have taken place, we shall 
examine the evolution of the Vulgar Latin consonantal pattern in Western 
Romance, an evolution which in many respects reminds one of the process we 
have been considering so far. 


2. WESTERN ROMANCE CONSONANTS 


Although many Celticists and Romanists have long been aware that the Bry- 
thonic lenition of occlusives is in general similar to the consonant shift of Western 
Romance, they have accorded this similarity, as a rule, scarcely more than passing 
mention. The later morphological use of Celtic lenition called attention from the 
start to its basic unity; but the Western Romance changes did not result in any 
such parallel morphophonological alternations, and have therefore been treated 
by most Romance scholars as if each phoneme had followed its own path. Some 


31 For the details, see Lewis-Pedersen 53 ff. 

32 Lewis—Pedersen 565 f. 

33 Cf. Lewis-Pedersen 48 ff.; but what is said there about the merger of lenited and non- 
lenited 1, n, r has to be corrected by reference to F. Falc’hun, Le systéme consonantique du 
breton 65 ff., from which it is clear that the oppositions have been preserved in Armorican. 

* Thurneysen 85 f.; also 23. 
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handbooks do not even point out that the shift from -t- to [d] is parallel to that 
of -k- to [g]; and it seems to be standard practice to treat of the shift of -d- to 
[5] as completely unrelated to that of -i- to [d], and to leave the concept of ‘gem- 
inates’ entirely out of the phonological description. Only convinced structuralists 
. are ready to link the ultimate simplification of geminates with the fate of Vulgar 
Latin -p-, -t-, -k- and -b-, -d-, -g-.** Fewer still, to date, are those who have been 
willing to connect the fate of the uasals and liquids with that of the stops.** 
Now as soon as the basic similarity between the Brythonic and the Westérn 
Romance treatment of stops becomes clear, it is tempting to extend the com- 
parison to the whole consonantal pattern. We have seen that in Celtic we can 
expect practically any consonant to be affected by lenition. If, as we assume here, 
early Western Romance consonantal changes in the occlusive domain are all 
outcomes of one and the same trend, which does not differ essentially from the 
one which produced Celtic lenition, we can expect that, just as in Celtic, this 
trend will affect liquids and nasals too. 

In dealing with Romance languages, where word-initial consonants do not 
alternate, we had better restrict our examination at first to what happens in 
intervocalic positions, namely to the distinction between geminated and simple 
consonants. 

In the case of m, we find that the distinction between the geminate and the 
simple consonant has nowhere been preserved; the reflex of both is -m-, as in 
Sp. Wama from flamma, comadre from com + mdirem (Late Lat. commater), and 
comer from comedere. Two factors may have contributed to this merger: (1) 
although Lat. -mm- in morpheme-medial position cannot be called exceptional, 
it was probably less common than -nn-, -rr-, and -ll-, so that its confusion with 
-m- was less likely to entail actual lexical confusions; and (2) labial articulations 
are normally weaker than apical ones, a fact which we have already adduced as 
an explanation of the peculiar treatment of m in Celtic. What Celtic and Western 
Romance have in common here is the fact that m behaves differently from its 
congeners n, 1, r, probably on account of its naturally weaker articulation. The 
difference between the Romance merger and the Celtic preservation of the dis- 
tinction” should perhaps be ascribed to the higher frequency of -mm- in Celtic. 

In contrast with the universal merger of -m- and -mm-, we find that many 
Western Romance dialects have preserved to this day a distinction between the 
reflexes of -n- and -nn-, -l- and -ll-, -r- and -rr-; and there are indications that 
those distinctions must in the past have been much more general than we find 
them to be today. For an understanding of this it is best to consider each articu- 
latory type by itself.* 

Throughout the Iberian peninsula and in Gascony some kind of distinction 


36 See e.g. Martinet, Occlusives and affricates with reference to some problems of Ro- 
mance phonology, Word 5.120 f. 

36 See Haudricourt-Juilland, Essai pour une histoire structurale du .phonétisme frangais 
52 ff. (Paris, 1949). 

37 We should of course keep in mind that there was a merger in Early Celtic. 

%* In the rapid survey which follows we shall, as regards Gallo-Romance dialects, rely 
upon Haudricourt-Juilland 53 ff. 
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has been preserved between original -n- and -nn-.** Diverging reflexes are further 
to be found in several Franco-Provengal dialects and in Piedmontese. In Leonese, 
Castilian, and Catalan, -n- has been preserved, and -nn- has assumed a palatal 
articulation of normal duration: linam yields Leon. lina,*® Cast. luna, Cat. 
lluna; but we find Leon. uiéfio, Cast. otofio from autumnum, and Cast. cafia, 
Cat. canya from cannam. Palatal 7% for -nn- is probably to be accounted for as 
resulting from a transmutation of longer duration and superior energy into a 
. wider application of the front of the tongue against the roots of the upper teeth 
and the anterior section of the palate.“' This transmutation must have been one 
feature of the process whereby an old general opposition of strong versus weak 
consonants was eliminated as such with a minimum of phonemic confusion; -7'- 
(< -tt-) could be shifted to -t- because original -t- had become -d-, but -N- could 
not become plain apical -n- in dialects where original -n- had been preserved. In 
Gascon and Portuguese, it was -n-, the weaker member of the opposition, which 
was shifted. At first it became -h- (probably voiced), with nasalization of neigh- 
boring vowels; today we generally find hiatus with or without nasalization, as 
in Port. lua, Gascon lue from linam. The strong reflex of -nn- was thus allowed 
to become a simple [n] even when Portuguese spelling retains -nn-, as in anno, 
penna. A similar evolution has to be assumed for some Franco-Provengal dia- 
lects. Others have shifted -n- to [r] and -nn- to [n]. Still others share with Pied- 
montese the shift of -n- to [-p-] together with simplification of -nn-.” 

A distinction between the reflexes of -l- and those of -il- is found throughout 
the Iberian peninsula, and in Gascony, Auvergne, isolated southern Gallo- 
Romance dialects, and some sections of Northern Italy. Leonese, Castilian, and 
Catalan have here again a palatal reflex for the old geminate, and plain -I- for 
‘ the simple phoneme: palum yields Leon. pdlo, Cast. palo, Cat. pal, but -ellum 
> Leon. -élo, Cast. -illo, Cat. -ell. This development must have been parallel to 
the one which has been sketched for -nn-. Portuguese, which drops -l- and pre- 
serves -ll- as [1] (ceo < caelum; castello, with -ll- for [lI], from castellum), also 
handles / and n in similar ways. Gascon, on the other hand, preserves -l- as 


39 The situation in Catalan is a bit confused: we find sdn < *sonnu < somnum by the side 
of dany < damnum. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane* 313 (Paris, 1930), restricts 
palatalization of -nn- to Catalan word-final position as in any < annum. Yet in view of 
canya < cannam, penya < *penna, we shall rather consider, with Meyer-Liibke, Das Katala- 
nische (Heidelberg, 1925), and A. Griera, Gramatica histdrica del Catala antic 73 (Barce- 
lona, 1931), that -ny- is the regular reflex of -nn-. 

40 Leonese forms are quoted from M. C. Casado Lobato, El habla de la Cabrera Alta 
(Madrid, 1948). A tilde over the letter denotes palatalization. 

“| Cf. Sommerfelt, Systéme quantitatif 124: ‘comparées aux consonnes du degré faible, 
les consonnes du degré fort ont été caractérisées par une pression plus grande de la langue ... 
par une étendue du contact des organes articulateurs plus large ...’ 

“ See Haudricourt-Juilland, and, for Piedmontese, J. P. Soffietti, Phonemic analysis of 
the word in Turinese 38 (New York, 1949). It is most likely that the distinction is further 
preserved in other sections of northern Italy and Romansh-speaking Switzerland. See 
Meyer-Liibke, Die Entwicklung von zwischensilbischen n, ZfrPh. 41.555 ff., where however 
no indication is given of the development of -nn- in the dialects taken into consideration. 
G. Rohlfs’ treatment of the problem, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache 
370 £., 394 f. (Bern, 1949), is not quite convincing because he fails to deal with the opposition 
-n-/-nn- as a whole. 
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such, but presents word-medial [r] for -l/-, as in garie < gallinam; the occlusive 
or affricative reflexes in word-final position, as in castet, castetS < castellum 
would seem to indicate an early evolution -ll- > {[] > {d],“* which points to an 
original preservation of the strong articulation. Thus, in contradistinction to 
Portuguese, Gascon treats -n-/-nn- and -l-/-ll- differently; the two members of 
the latter opposition are not weakened but probably further strengthened, which 
is what we are going to find in the case of r. In Auvergne, -I- passes to [w] with 
various subsequent developments, and -/l- is allowed to become plain [I]. Else- 
where in Southern Gallo-Romance, -I-/-ll- is shifted to [1/1] or [R/l]. In Liguria 
and some sections of Piedmont and Lombardy, -l- passes to -r-,“* whereas -ll- 
seems to have become -I-. 

In the case of r, the distinction between weak and strong intervocalic forms, 
corresponding respectively to the simple consonant and to the geminate, appears 
to have been far more resistant than for the other sonants, and we find at least 
traces of it throughout the Western Romance domain. As an opposition of a 
weak flap to a strong trill, it is practically universal in the Iberian peninsula, as 
in the Castilian pair pero/perro, though in many regions the weaker phoneme 
tends to be further weakened to zero, or one of the two tends to assume a frica- 
tive pronunciation. The same opposition must still be pretty general in the 
Gallo-Romance dialects spoken in the southern half of France, and by no means 
exceptional in the northern half. It still exists in local varieties of standard 
French.*® The traditional opposition was probably first affected in northern 
central France when in the 16th century -r- was shifted to [z] (hence chaise from 
former chaire). Parisian French was on the whole hardly affected at that time, 
and the solution which prevailed, more than a century later, was the shift of 
-rr- to uvular [Rr], whereas -r- first preserved its tongue-tip articulation (hence 
the contrast, in contemporary Parisian usage, between parage with front a, 
barrage with back a in the first syllable). Ultimately, [r] and [rk] were merged in 
[rR], probably through hypercorrection, [R] being widely felt to be more ‘correct’ 
than [r]. In most regions of France, the back ‘Parisian’ articulation [R] is first 
substituted only for [r:], the confusion of the two phonemes being carried out 
by ensuing generations. But other types of differentiations also exist.“* As re- 
gards northern Italy, -r- is widely dropped in large sections of Liguria, Pied- 
mont, and Lombardy, whereas -rr- becomes -r-. This latter development seems 
to be much more recent than the general elimination of the other geminates of 
North Italian.* 


From what precedes, it seems clear that Northern Gallo-Romance must have 
been, in this matter as in many others, far less conservative than most of the 
rest of Western Romance: we do not find there any direct trace of the opposi- 


48G. Rohlfs, Zur Entwicklung von -ll- im Romanischen, Berliner Beitrage zur romani- 
schen Philologie 1.390 ff., assumes a cacuminal stage for which, however, there is no support 
in Gascon. From an articulatory standpoint, cacuminals and palatals are very different. 

“ Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik 364 f. ” 

45 See e.g. Jean Séguy, Le francais parlé & Toulouse 19 ff. (Toulouse, 1950). 

46 Literature in Haudricourt-Juilland 56 f.; cf. also Jean Séguy. 

47 Rohlfs 372. 

48 Rohlfs 396. 
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tions -n-/-nn- and -l-/-ll-, and it was probably the first section of the domain 
to merge the reflexes of -r- and -rr-. It is customary, in many quarters, to make 
Germanic influence responsible for whatever early phonological innovations we 
can trace in the speech of northern France, and we might be tempted to adduce 
such an influence here. But since there is no reason to assume that Frankish, 
in Merovingian and early Carolingian times, was confusing its liquid and nasal 
geminates with their simple counterparts, direct imitation of Germanic practice 
cannot be held responsible for the mergers. We should rather look for an ex- 
planation of them in the local Romance pattern, which, of course, may ulti-. 
mately owe some of its features to prior Germanic influence. From a functional 
standpoint, it is understandable that a distinction between -n- and -nn- should 
be preserved in a form of speech where their merger might result in lexical or 
morphological confusions or, more generally, in the confusion of two phone- 
mically distinct types. In a language where pena and penna coexist, we should 
expect that if gemination is eliminated, -nn- will not get confused with -n-, but 
will assume some specific articulation, e.g. [fi], whereby pena and penna will 
remain distinct as pena and pefa. But if, prior to the elimination of geminates, 
vowels in open syllables begin to diphthongize, if for instance e in such a posi- 
tion passes to ei, pena becomes peina, and penna may pass to pena without 
endangering the normal functioning of the language. Now such a diphthongiza- 
tion of vowels in open syllables is what we find in Northern Gallo-Romance for 
Vulgar Latin a,** ¢, ¢, 9, 9. As regards the remaining 7 and u, from Classical 7, 
a, they probably never appeared before -nn- or -ll-.5° As soon as pena (< poena) 
had become peine, the geminate of penna could be weakened without any danger 
of confusion, hence [pene] subsequently > [péne] > [p&no], attested as penne, 
panne. The fact that the opposition -r-/-rr- was generally preserved (though we 
find medieval spellings like tere by the side of terre) is probably due to the pecul- 
iar nature of the trill (cf. the preservation of long r in Ibero-Romance, where 
long / and n are eliminated as such). 

In Provencal, where at least in the earlier period vowels are not found to evince 
different treatments in open and in checked syllables, we do not find the general 
preservation of the geminate opposition for n and | which we should expect. 
Yet the existence of isolated conservative islands in the case of | might be in- 
terpreted as an indication that the intervocalic opposition of strong and weak 
was in the distant past much more general, but was widely abandoned under 
the influence of northern forms of speech. 

In those sections of northern Italy where a distinction between the reflexes 
of simple and of geminated sonants has not been preserved, the mergers may 
perhaps be ascribed to the same causes as the ones we have presented for North- 


49 We assume that a in open syllable was first diphthongized to [ae] (cf. manu- > main) ; 
but if one prefers to assume a > ¢, the vowel must all the time have had long quantity, which 
would keep it distinct from ¢ in originally checked syllables. 

5° Any -inn- or -tinn- must have passed to -inn- or -unn- in the pre-classical period; in 
the Latin of Gaul -ll- passed to -l- after long vowels, hence Fr. éloile < *stéla < stélla; cf., 
on the contrary, Ital. stella, Sp. estrella. 


‘ 
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ern Gallo-Romance, namely lengthening and diphthongization of the vowels 
in open syllables.* 


As the preceding survey should make clear, the Western Romance evolution 
of liquids and nasals was dependent, to a considerable extent, on the existence 
of geminated sonants, just as the fate of Latin stops was largely determined by 
the behavior of geminated occlusives. In other words, our thesis has been that 
the development of the consonantal pattern of Western Romance was largely 
shaped by a tendency of original geminates toward simplification, a tendency 
which we have found operating in Insular Celtic also. But the parallel between 
Western Romance and Celtic does not seem to be limited to the behavior of 
word-medial intervocalic consonants. It is worth while investigating what the 
phonemic relationships of word-initial and intervocalic consonants may have 
been in the successive consonantal patterns of the main Western Romance 
dialects. 

Linguists are so used to considering word initial as a privileged position tha 
few of them would be tempted to wonder why Latin initial ¢- was universally 
preserved as such, whereas intervocalic -t- was so widely shifted to {d] and 
further. Since Fr. temps, Sp. tiempo, Ital. tempo begin with ¢- just like tempus, 
it seems natural to assume that initial ¢ was never affected. Yet a structural 
examination of the fate of initial sonants in some Western Romance dialects 
may lead to the conclusion that the evolution of initial consonants was not so 
rectilinear as has generally been assumed. 

It is a well-known fact that in Ibero-Romance languages, word-initial r is 
phonetically similar, not to the weak intervocalic -r-, but to the firmly trilled 
intervocalic -rr- normally derived from Latin geminated r; i.e. rosa always 
presents the same trill as perro, never the flap of pero. A similar phonetic identi- 
fication probably exists in a large number of Gallo-Romance dialects, although 
it is often difficult to find reliable information on the subject.® In other words, 
we have to reckon for most if not all of the Western Romance area with a pho- 
nological process whereby initial r became identified with the reflex of the gemi- 
nate, and this less by a weakening of -rr- than by a strengthening of initial r. 
A rapid survey of the Italian situation in this respect will probably make it 
clear that the present Ibero-Romance articulation of initial r results from an 
innovation. In Standard Italian, utterance-initial r (e.g. in Roma) is phonetically 
much closer to the -r- of caro than to the -rr- of terra. Geminates are a normal 
feature of Italian. They may appear word-initially through the fixation of 
former syntactic phonetic conditions, as when a casa (from ad casam *[at kasa]) 
is pronounced [ak'kasa], in contradistinction to Ja casa [la'kasa] (from ‘lla casa), 
but not when the intitial of the word coincides with that of the utterance. In 


61 See e.g. W. von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachréume 117 ff. 
(Bern, 1950). 

%t The ALF cannot be trusted in this respect. We have reliable data for Hauteville (cf. 
Martinet, Description phonologique du parler franco-provengal d’Hauteville, RLR 15.28 
ff.), Agen, and probably Toulouse (cf. Jean Séguy 20); at Arles (cf. Héléne N. Coustenoble, 
La phonétique du provengal moderne en terre d’Arles 92 ff.; Hertford, 1945), r- and -rr- 
have become [r], but -r- is still [r]; the same shift is documented for Hauteville. 
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terra, -rr- is a geminated r which can be phonemically analyzed as /r/ + /r/; in 
Roma, utterance-initial r is a single phoneme /r/. Since Latin had geminates, 
there is no reason to assume that the Italian situation results from an innova- 
tion. It is therefore the energetically trilled initial r of Ibero-Romance and 
Gallo-Romance that requires an explanation.* i 

As soon as some of the liquid and nasal palatals—[l, i]—of Leonese, Castilian, 
and Catalan are interpreted as reflexes of former strongly articulated / and n, 
it becomes clear that the initial strengthening of r is not an isolated phenomenon. 
Both in Leonese and Catalan, Latin initial J is represented by [I], as in luna, 
lluna; and the strong initial / which we can posit for an early period obviously 
results from the same innovation to which we owe strong initial r. Leonese 
normally presents [fi] as the reflex of word-initial Latin n, as in fiwejte (< nocte); 
this [fi] should also be explained as derived from a strengthening of n-, whereby 
it was equated with an energetic -N- (< Lat. -nn-). Portuguese and Gascon 
treat initial n- and -nn- in the same way, whereas -n- is weakened to zero; and 
Portuguese has [I] both for initial and geminated I, whereas intervocalic | has 
disappeared. These treatments could be accounted for as resulting from a simple 
weakening of Gasc. -n-, Port. -n- and -l-; but they can also point to an older 
pattern similar to the one we have assumed for Leonese, namely one in which 
initial strong N and L are practically identical with the reflexes of -nn- and -Il- 
respectively. A subsequent weakening of -n- and -l- may then have allowed 
N and L to become simple n and l. 

In order to account for the strengthening of initial sonants, some scholars 
might argue that word-initial consonants are frequently articulated with special 
energy. This may be true of languages with initial stress, and perhaps also of 
other forms of speech where some other type of demarcative accent gives the 
word a certain phonic unity; but it is difficult to imagine why Castilian was so 
affected, whereas Tuscan was not. If, for Early Western Romance, we assume 
that the pronunciation of word-initial r was pretty much the same in all syn- 
tactic situations, whereas word-medially there was a phonemic opposition -r-/ 
-R-, we fail to see what could have induced word-initial r, in positions of neutrali- 
zation, to assume the articulation of R instead of preserving its original realiza- 
tion, which was either identical with that of -r- (if the latter had not yet been 
weakened, as is the case, for instance, in Modern Castilian), or intermediate 
between those of -R- and -r-. If we assume, on the contrary, that word-initial 
r was either [r] or [R] depending on whether it was preceded by a vowel or a 
consonant (-o ro- but -os Ro-, just like word-medial -oro- but -osRo-; cf. the strong 
r of Castilian Israel, honrar), we can account for the permanent strong initial r 
of today as resulting from an analogical extension of the strong phoneme, 
whereby the phonemic stability of the beginning of the word was restored. 

If we assume that the weak and the strong sonant, even after they had be- 


53 Strong (phonemically geminated) r is normal in word initial in large sections of south- 
ern Italy (see Rohlfs 278 f.), where it should be accounted for as an analogical extension of 
the geminate resulting from the assimilation of the final consonant of a preceding word. 
In Western Romance, strong r does not result from an assimilation of a preceding consonant, 
but from a reinforcement after a consonant which is preserved: -os ro- would yield -or ro- 
in Southern Italian, but -os Ro- in Western Romance. 
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come distinct phonemes medially, for some time continued to alternate initially 
according to the nature of what preceded them, we can understand why, for 
instance, weak l- was generalized in Castilian, a language where on the contrary 
strong R- became universal. If, as soon as -rr- had become -R- and -Il- had be- 
come -L-, all initial r’s had passed to R-, it is difficult to see why all initial l’s 
should not have passed to L- too. But if, on the contrary, we reckon with a period 
when J- and L- alternated in word initial, we can understand why, when L 
tended toward [I], the weak phoneme was analogically extended to all initials, 
since thereby the reflex of Lat. /- was kept distinct from that of pl-, fl-, cl, which 
at that time was already [I]. As long as L was a strong non-palatal /, lana ‘wool’ 
could be articulated with either /- or L-, depending on the context, without any 
danger of confusion; but when L began to shift towards [I], speakers must have 
given preference to lana, since Lana becoming |lana] would have been identical 
with llana ‘trowel’ from plana. In Catalan, on the contrary, where pl-, fl-, cl- 
were preserved, and in Leonese, where they became [é], L passing to [I] could 
be preserved and ultimately generalized. 

The situation of the stops, on the other hand, must have been very different 
from the one that we have reconstructed for the sonants. There is no direct 
evidence that word-initial stops in strong positions were ever strengthened so 
as to become identical with the strong reflexes of the corresponding Latin gemi- 
nates. The weak counterpart of ¢ was d, so that there was no need to change ¢ 
into T to keep it apart from its opposite number. There may have been for a 
time a ¢ phoneme with two main variants, [t] word-initially after a consonant 
or pause, and [T] medially between vowels. Even if we suppose that the two 
variants must have tended toward a uniform pronunciation, this was not neces- 
sarily [T], since nothing could prevent [T] from becoming simple [t], whereas 
N, L, R could not have become simple n, 1, r without affecting the phonemic 
pattern. Yet if, as we assumed, -os ro- and -osro- became -os Ro- and -osRo- 
(which means that, in certain contexts, r was strengthened for no distinctive 
purpose), we might also imagine that -os to- and -osto- would pass to [-os To-] 
and [-osTo-]. We have seen®™ that there are good reasons for assuming such a 
strengthening of stops in Goidelic, a language where the general pattern cannot 
have been very different from the one we are reconstructing for Western Ro- 
mance. But on the whole this question would seem to be rather academic as 
long as we cannot show that such a strengthening of stops left traces in the sub- 
sequent development of Western Romance phonology. 

We have arrived at the conclusion that strong and weak sonants must have 
alternated initially even at a time when they had assumed distinctive functions 
medially, and we might perhaps assume that similar alternations existed in the 
stops also, so that totu- was todo after consonant and *dodo after vowel. But 
here again we must not forget that the situation was different for stops and for 
sonants: d was at the same time the weak partner of ¢ and the strong partner of 
0, whereas word-initial [r] could be interpreted only as the weak partner of R. 
Moreover, the assumption of such an alternation for the stops is not necessary 


5 P. 202. 
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to account for the further development. Accordingly, we may leave the question 
open. 

Above; in dealing with the problem of Castilian initial 1, we took it for granted 
that, when the identity of the beginning of words was restored by analogically 
extending to all cases one of the two sonants, strong and weak, the former was 
normally favored, and any preference given to the latter had to be accounted 
for. This assumption is based upon the fact that the analogical extension of the 
strong phoneme accounts in most cases for what we actually find. The favoring 
of the strong phoneme must have been due to its use when the word was pro-. 
nounced in isolation and after a pause, i.e. in cases where the identity of the word 
was clearest. Besides, speakers were not used to articulating the weaker phoneme 
in strong position, whereas the stronger phoneme was frequent intervocalically. 
The exception represented by Castilian /- has been accounted for, but it is not 
so easy to explain why Castilian generalized the weak nasal n-, and Gascon the 
weak lateral /-. We may have to reckon here with the disturbing influence of 
Basque, which is probably responsible for so many peculiar phonological features 
of both Castilian and Gascon. Basque, together with a few neighboring Romance 
dialects of upper Béarn and Aragon, has not been affected by the contrasting 
process which we posit for both Celtic and Western Romance; cf. Basque bake, 
pake for Lat. pacem, and Bearnese cleto for Lat. cleta, with preservation of the 
Latin intervocalic surds.® 


It is important to point out that early Western Romance y and w must gen- 
erally have been submitted to the same process as the other consonants in the 
pattern. Vulgar Latin at an early time had shifted consonantal u (=[w]) to », 
thus making it the voiced counterpart of f. Consonantal 7, on the contrary, since 
no voiceless partner was readily available for it, was first preserved as such. 
The lack of parallelism in the Western Romance treatment of ci- ce- and gt- ge- 
seems to point to a shift of palatal g to y at least in large sections of the Ro- 
mance area; the cluster [di] must also have passed to plain y. A new w phoneme 
was introduced with Germanic loanwords, and later, in Spain, with loanwords 
from Arabic. It is generally assumed that the 7 of maius, cuiws was in Classical 
Latin a geminated y,** but in Vulgar Latin it must have been simplified. A new 
Vulgar Latin [i] from 7 in hiatus was merged with the preceding consonant to 
yield a palatal or palatalized phoneme. Practically, we need only reckon with 
initial and intervocalic y. In most Western Romance forms of speech, the first 
attested reflex of initial y is [%], deriving from a reinforcement of y to [d]. Inter- 
vocalic y on the contrary is either preserved as such or represented by the second 
element of a diphthong; hence the contrast of Fr. jeu, Cast. juego (< tocum), 
Fr. jour (< diurnum) vs. OFr. pui, Cast. poyo (< podium). Italian, however, 
has [g], simple or geminate, in all positions, as in giuoco, giorno, and poggio. 
These forms bear witness to a strengthening of articulation, which affected the 
y phoneme in all positions. Proto-Germanic geminated w was strengthened to 


55 See e.g. Rohlfs, Le gascon (Beiheft 3), ZfrPh. 85.83 ff. Should we also assume that the 
Catalan analogical extension of the weak reflex of n- is due to Basque influence? 

56 See e.g. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre 155 (Heidel- 
berg, 1948). 
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-ggw- in North and East Germanic; hence Goth. triggwa (< *irewwa). In West 
Germanic, the first half of the geminate became the second element of a diph- 
thong, as in OHG triuwa, OE tréow. Frankish being a West Germanic dialect, 
the form with a diphthong and simple w was the one borrowed by French; 
hence OFr. trieve, with v as the intervocalic reflex of w, as also in avachir (< *a + 
waikjan). Cast. tregua obviously goes back to the Gothic form with -ggw-. The 
Italian situation is too confused to enable us to set up regular correspondences. 
In any case, a weak intervocalic reflex of simple w is attested in French. Initially, 
w is strengthened to [gw] (later [gw] or [g]) everywhere except in a number of 
Eastern French and Franco-Provengal dialects, where the absence of strengthen- 
ing may be ascribed to Germanic influence. In Provengal, where the Latin perfect 
ending -ui after consonant had early passed to [wi], the [w] appearing in strong 
postconsonantal position was strengthened to [gwi], as might be expected; 
hence aguist (< *abgwist < habuisti).*’ As regards the Standard Italian initial 
reflex [gw], we have to reckon with the fact that West Germanic forms reached 
Tuscany through the medium of the Western-Romance-speaking Po valley. 
It is therefore not certain that the [gw] of guerra is due there to a local phono- 
logical development. 

The only difficult problem which arises within the frame of this study in con- 
nection with the semivowels is that of the fate of initial y in Castilian and 
Gascon. The other northern Ibero-Romance dialects must have analogically 
generalized the strong member of the pair d/y, just as French and Provengal 
did; but Castilian generalized either d or y, depending largely on whether the 
following vowel was back or front (yeso < gypsum, ya < iam, juego < iocum, 
joven < tuuenem, jamas < iam magis, yugo < iugum), with further weaken- 
ing of y to zero before an unaccented front vowel (OCast. ermano < germanum; 
cf. uncir < tungere, where the unaccented vowel was back). In Southern and 
Western Gascon, the weak member of the pair was generalized, hence y in yeta < 
tectare, yu < itugum.® Here again, as above in the case of n- and l-, 
we are tempted to ascribe to Basque influence these Castilian and Gascon de- 
viations from the regular Western Romance development. 

The Insular Celtic treatment of semivowels differs in many details from the 
one we should expect if these sounds had in all cases been submitted to the con- 
trastive process, which is what ‘lenition’ must really have been. Early Celtic 
*y must have been a non-syllabic [i], which in Goidelic disappeared throughout; 
in Brythonic, initial y (written 7-) is preserved and does not enter into any 
alternation.*® As regards *w, we have to assume for Goidelic a non-syllabic [ul] 
which disappeared intervocalically, whether word-initially or medially; -so wo-, 
-owo- yielded -s 0-, -00- respectively. Word-initially, after a preceding consonant 
or pause, the regular reflex of w is f; the unvoicing is best accounted for as re- 
sulting from assimilation to a preceding consonant (normally voiceless in word- 
final position), with analogical extension to the position after pause. Note that 
both -o0 swo- and -os wo- yield fo-,®° and that medially after a voiced consonant 


57 Bourciez 165, 342. 

58 Rohlfs, Le gascon 93 f. 

59 In general, and for the fate of medial Brythonic -y-, see Lewis-Pedersen 13 ff. 
*° Word-medially, however, -sw- > [-v-]; ibid. 18. 
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we find [v] written b. The only clear case of reinforcement is presented by Bry- 
thonic, where we find a strong reflex gw- alternating with a weak w-.* 


3. THE CONTRASTIVE PROCESS 


Our conclusion is that in both Celtic and Western Romance, genuinely con- 
sonantal phonemes went through a phonological process in which we distinguish 
the following successive steps: 

(1) Under the pressure of geminates, whose articulation tended to relax, 
intervocalic single consonants® were weakened to some extent, so that in con- 
texts of great aperture every consonantal phoneme developed a clearly distinct 
positional variant. This variant was not restricted to word-medial position 
but appeared wherever the phonetic conditions of its appearance were present 
in the utterance. 

(2) The geminates having been reduced to single strongly articulated con- 
sonants, the unweakened allophones of every consonantal unit became pho- 
nemically identified with the reflex of former geminates, and no longer with that 
of intervocalic single consonants. This phonemic reshuffling must have deter- 
mined, at least in the case of liquids and nasals, a phonetic identification of the 
reflexes of former geminates and those of the corresponding unweakened single 
consonants, whereby the latter received an energetic articulation. When -ollo- 
became -oLo-, then -os lo- and -oslo- (with unweakened 1) became -os Lo- and 
-osLo-; whereas -o lo- and -olo- (with weakened /) did not change. In other words, 
an Indo-European or Latin word beginning with / must have been pronounced 
with strong L after a pause or after a word ending in a consonant, but with 
weak / after a word ending in a vowel. Word initial was thus a position of neu- 
tralization for the opposition L/I, since the use of [L] or [I] was there determined 
by the context. 

(3) In the next stage, Insular Celtic on the one hand and Western Romance 
on the other are found to diverge. In Celtic, widespread syncope and apocope 
completely modified most of the contexts, so that the use of Z and / became 
distinctive also in word-initial position and acquired morphological significance. 
In Western Romance the phonemic stability of word initials was restored by 
the analogical extension of one and the same phoneme to all syntactic situations. 

We can summarize the whole process as follows. (A dagger marks analogically 
restored forms.) : 


ORIGINAL THEORETICAL FORMS: 


-olo- -ollo-  -solo- _—-sos lo- 
FIRST STAGE: 
Phonemically /-olo- -ollo- -solo- — -sos lo-/ 
Phonetically [-olo- -ollo- -solo-® -sos lo-] 
61 Ibid. 11 ff. 


62 More exactly, all single consonants that were surrounded by fairly open articulations. 
6 In phonetic transcription (between square brackets), italic 1 indicates the weaker 
allophone. 
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SECOND STAGE: 


Phonemically /-olo- -oLo- -solo-  -sos Lo-/ 
Phonetically [-olo- -oLo- -solo-  -sos Lo-| 


THIRD STAGE: 


Celtic: -ol(o)- -oL(o)- -s lo- -s Lo- 
Castilian: -uelo- -uelo- -solo-  {-sos lo- 
Catalan -ol(o)- -ol(o)- t-slo- -s lo- 


As regards Celtic, an alternative theory could be set up if we assume that 
early Celtic went through a process of GENERAL articulatory weakening, such 
as that assumed by J. Fourquet* for Germanic and by this writer® for Italic. 
We should suppose that an occlusive pattern such as this— 


p t k kv 
b d g g” 

was relaxed to 

a a oe 

i Se Cie 
The naturally weak bilabial 6 was further relaxed to , and thence to A or zero 
when not protected by a neighboring consonant. The Goidelic shift of -nt-, 
-nk-, -nk”- to -dd-, -gg-, -g’g”- resulted from a weakening, e.g. of -nt- to -nd- 
with unvoicing of n, so as to make -nd- the more distinct from -nd-, where IE d 
had preserved its stop articulation in contact with occlusive n. In a combina- 
tion like -and-, the feature of nasality tended to be shifted to the vowel as acous- 
tically much more distinct in combination with a voiced sound than with a 
voiceless n; hence -and- > -ddd-. Instances of geminated ¢, k, kv (but what 
about -pp-?), most of them probably expressive in origin, must have preserved 
a comparatively energetic articulation, so that -tt- and -dd-, for example, did 
not fall together, but on the contrary were further differentiated by the voicing 
of -dd- to -dd-. Since there was no functional necessity for preserving a truly 
geminated pronunciation of both -tt- and -dd-, they could be reduced to 7’ and 
D respectively ; hence, in early Goidelic, the four apical phonemes in intervocalic 
position: -7-, -d-, -D-, -d-. Word-initially, the reflexes of IE ¢ and d must have 
been slightly weaker after a final vowel in the preceding word than utterance- 
initially or after a consonant. This slight difference was gradually increased by 
phonetic identification of the latter variants with the reflexes of former gemi- 
nates. The same reasoning could be applied to liquids and nasals. 

Even though this theory satisfactorily accounts for two more features of early 
Celtic phonology, we do not choose to present it here as anything but an alterna- 
tive. It cannot be applied to Western Romance, and our aim has been so far to 
stress the parallelism of the phonological evolution in the two groups of lan- 
guages. It deserves consideration only in so far as the hypothesis of Celtic in- 
fluence on Western Romance, presented below, is found to be acceptable. 


64 Les mutations consonantiques du germanique 51-70 (Paris, 1948). 
65 Some problems of Italic consonantism, Word 6.28-33. 
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How this obvious, deep-going parallelism in the phonological development of 
Insular Celtic and Western Romance is to be accounted for, is a question not to 
be hastily answered. We do not want to rule out from the start the possibility 
that the appearance of such a contrasting pattern may have resulted from the 
existence, in the two linguistic groups, of similar original conditions, among 
others the presence of a large number of geminates and certain prosodic features, 
all of them arising perhaps from an earlier period of common or parallel de- 
velopment (the Italo-Celtic hypothesis).** It may be that the contrastive proc- 
ess whose outcome Celticists describe as lenition is not so exceptional as we 
might be tempted to believe. If, as we think, its true nature can be revealed 
only by a structural examination, it is not impossible that future research will 
show a similar process to have characterized the phonological evolution of the 
most varied languages. 

Yet we cannot help observing that the geographical distribution of the phe- 
nomenon largely coincides with at least some of the sections of Western Europe 
where Celtic languages must have been spoken around 300 B.c.: northwestern 
Italy together with the Romansh domain, Gaul, large sections of central and 
northern Iberia, and the British Isles. On the whole, the contrastive pattern 
would seem to be found mostly where Celtic speakers either preserved their 
language or gave it up in favor of Latin. We may of course have to reckon with 
extensions beyond the original Celtic-speaking domain, for instance in Catalonia 
and the lower half of the Ebro Valley—not to speak of southern Spain and 
Portugal, to which the Reconquest eventually brought Northern forms of 
speech.” In Great Britain, the pattern does not seem to have left any trace in 
the Germanic forms of speech brought from the Continent in the 5th century. 
If the phenomenon existed in the Celtic of central and southern Germany, we 
might expect to find traces of it in the Germanic dialects now spoken in that 
region. As a matter of fact, certain features of the Old High German consonant 
shift might well be interpreted as reflexes of the type of contrast which we 
have found to be characteristic of ‘lenition’. Thus, voiceless stops show the 
same treatment in Old High German whether word-initial, geminated, or syl- 
lable-initial after a consonant, namely pf, ts, k or kx; while intervocalic -p-, -¢-, 
-k- appear on the contrary as -ff-, -zz-, -hh-. In Alemannic, initial and geminated 
stops (formerly voiced) are written with p, t, k, but intervocalic stops with b, 
d, g. In Notker we even find wof-initial alternation of p and b, ¢ and d, k and 
g, depending on whether the final of the preceding word is voiceless or voiced. 
But nowhere do we find any indication that liquids, nasals, and semivowels 
are affected by the process.* Weakening of intervocalic stops is found elsewhere 


66 It is true that, in such a case, we would have to explain why central and southern Italy - 
does not share this pattern and, instead of weakening the geminates, is found to preserve 
them and even increase their number. 

*7 See Antonio Tovar, Estudios sobre las primitivas lenguas hispénicas, map opposite 
p. 200 (Buenos Aires, 1949). 

68 Cf. however the interpretation of prothetic a before morpheme-initial r in the Aleman- 
nic dialects of Valais, by N. Otto Heinertz, Eine Lautverschiebungstheorie 52 (Lund- 
Leipzig, 1925), a book where Celtic lenition is adduced to account for certain features of 
High German phonology. 
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in Germanic, namely in Danish, a language for which no one would think of 
postulating Celtic influence; and for this reason we might be tempted to follow 
J. Fourquet in considering® the intervocalic spirantization of Old High German 
to result from a specifically Germanic tendency. But the Danish shift may have 
been a local innovation, and we should not deny as categorically as Fourquet 
the possibility of Celtic influence, especially if we recall that the Benrath line 
(which marks off the regions where intervocalic voiceless stops were spirantized) 
coincides at many points with what we can assume to have been for centuries 
the Germanic-Celtic linguistic frontier. But if Old High German was really 
affected by Celtic articulatory habits, the ‘leniting’ tendency must have worked 
at a time when, in High German, the correlation of voice was passing to one of 
aspiration, and the prosodic conditions must have been very different from 
those which we have assumed for early Celtic. It is thus highly doubtful that 
we shall ever be in a position to come to a definite conclusion about this aspect 
of the question. 


If the contrastive process which we have postulated for Western Europe is 
due to Celtic articulatory habits, we must inquire how it happened that Celtic, 
of all the IE languages, was the only one to develop it. Some scholars would 
probably be tempted to speak of a Pre-Celtic substratum, perhaps in southern 
Germany. But since there seems to be no way of knowing what language was 
spoken there before the arrival of IE speakers, this would be nothing but a 
confession of ignorance. It is therefore preferable either to leave the question 
unanswered, or else to ask what structural factors in Early Celtic may have 
contributed to the development of the contrastive process. As we have men- 
tioned before, the essential condition for its appearance must have been the 
existence of geminates as a normal and frequent feature, not only at morpheme 
junctures but in word and morpheme medial as well. Further, it is not enough 
for gemination to be phonemically relevant; it must occur in situations where 
its distinctive function cannot easily be assumed by the preceding vowel. Favor- 
able conditions for the contrastive process do not exist if ANY consonant follow- 
ing a short accented vowel is automatically geminated, as in Hauteville or in 
Peninsular Scandinavian, where it is vocalic quantity rather than gemination 
that is relevant.” In such cases gemination can be simplified without causing 
any phonemic confusion, since the quantity of the vowel is (or can easily be- 
come) phonemically relevant: if only the two types déta and dta exist side by 
side, dita can pass to dta without being confused with dia. We have seen that in 
the Romance of northern Gaul, where accented vowels in open syllables had 
been lengthened (and further diphthongized), -l/- and -nn- could be simplified 
to -l- and -n- respectively without causing any confusion. The most favorable 
conditions for the contrastive process are achieved when the language distin- 
guishes at least the three following syllabic types: att(a), at(a), dt(a)—a situa- 
tion which must have existed in Early Celtic. In support of the assumption that 
the contrastive process did not arise independently in Vulgar Latin, but was 


69 Les mutations consonantiques 102. 
70 Martinet, Description phonologique 40 ff.; Carl Borgstrém, Zur Phonologie der norwe- 
gischen Schriftsprache, NTS 9.256 f. 
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imported from Celtic by bilinguals, we may point to the fact that the Classical 
Latin syllabic pattern att(a), at(a), di(a), dtt(a) tended toward att(a) : at(a), 
oR att(a) : at(a). 

Another basic condition for the appearance of the contrastive process must 
have been a phonetically weak accent, which did not serve to mark the word 
boundary. As we have seen, we must assume that at the time when ‘lenition’ 
began, the IE distribution of vowels and consonants was in general undisturbed. 
This would seem to indicate that whatever accent existed in Celtic at that time 
was dynamically weak. Here again, the fact that in Vulgar Latin the accent was 
probably undergoing reinforcement, as indicated by the evolution of the vocalic 
pattern, might be adduced in support of Celtic influence. 

It is true that extensive gemination combined with a weak accent must: exist 
or must have existed in many languages where we find no tendency to develop 
a contrastive pattern. In Classical Greek, for instance, the accent must have 
been one of pitch, and geminates were common; Sanskrit may be another case 
in point. There must, therefore, have been additional factors, structural and 
other, which in Celtic determined the appearance of the contrastive process; 
but we are too scantily informed about contemporary conditions to be able to 
do more than name here the two factors which must have been among the 
most potent: gemination and weak accent. 


Another question arises in connection with the contrastive pattern: how is it 
that Celtic ultimately preserved its word-initial alternations, whereas Western 
Romance analogically extended one of the two initial phonemes to all occur- 
rences of a given word? Although here again it is probably impossible to answer 
the question fully, it is worth while pointing out that in Insular Celtic the 
initials of the main words—nouns, adjectives, and even verbs—rarely coincided 
with utterance initials. Most Insular Celtic clauses belong to two types: one 
where the verb comes first, another where a non-verbal element appears before 
the main verb but is preceded in turn by the copula. In the latter case, the 
clause begins in Old Irish with 7s ‘(it) is’ or nt ‘(it) is not’. In the former, the 
verb is usually preceded by some preverb whose function is either to modify 
the meaning of the verb (do-, for-, fo-, etc.) or its aspective value (ro-), or to 
introduce ‘infixed’ personal pronouns.”! Even if we take into account internal 
pauses, after which word-initial consonants would be treated as if they were 
utterance-initial, the syntactic pattern of Insular Celtic must have resulted in 
an extraordinary number of cases where the nature of the word-initial con- 
sonant was determined by context. This may help to explain why the initial 
alternations were preserved. 

Another factor that may have played a role in preserving these alternations 
is the necessity of maintaining certain morphological distinctions which the 
progress of apocope might have endangered. In Western Romance, final con- 
sonants were long preserved, and by the time the difference between the weak 
and strong varieties was phonemicized, the speakers were able to get along 
without complicated declensional paradigms. 


We have refrained from categorically rejecting the assumption that Celtic 


7% See Vendryes, La place du verbe en celtique, MSL 17.337 ff. 
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‘lenition’ and Western Romance consonantal development resulted from parallel 
evolution determined by structural analogy; but it must be clear that there 
exist potent arguments in favor of interpreting the Western Romance develop- 
ment as ultimately due to Celtic influence. In such cases, it is usual to speak of 
a substratum—a term that would be just as good as any other if it had not been 
extensively abused, sometimes in cases where next to nothing was known about 
the substratum language, sometimes to explain the articulatory vagaries of 
isolated phonemes. Whoever is aware of the paramount importance of linguistic 
structure in matters of linguistic evolution will accept the substratum explana- 
tion only if it can be shown that the change in question is more plausible struc- 
turally in the assumed substratum language than in the one which is supposed 
to have been influenced. Thus, if it could be proved that Brythonic actually 
shifted IE @ to [y], and that such a change was structurally plausible in this 
language whereas it could hardly be explained within the frame of the early 
French pattern, we would have some right to suggest Celtic influence on French, 
and might find it worth while to investigate why the extent of the change does 
not really coincide with the former expansion of the Celts, why it took so many 
centuries for French to complete the fronting of the vowel, and why every u 
was affected in French, irrespective of quantity. As long as the substratum 
theory was the only attempt at a causal explanation of phonetic changes, those 
scholars who were not satisfied with a merely descriptive approach to phonology 
could not afford to be too critical. But now that structural linguistics offers us a 
number of most useful clues, we have a right to be more exacting and to require 
from substratists that they check every one of their hypotheses against all the 
available structural data. 








THE GOTHIC GENITIVE PLURAL IN -e 


Gustav Must 


Cornell University 


In contrast to the other Germanic languages, Gothic has two endings in the 
genitive plural: all masculines and neuters have -é (e.g. dagé, watirdé, gasié, 
suniwé, attané, hatrtané, brdpré); of the feminines, some have -é, some -6 (e.g. 
géné, mahté, handiwé, baiirgé, but piudd, tuggdnd, manageind). The other Ger- 
manic languages have only one ending each: OHG OS -o (e.g. tago, dago), Olcel. 
OE -a (daga). This ending agrees with Gothic -d, from Proto-Germanic -6(n). The 
Gothic ending -é is unique not only in Germanic but in Indo-European. 

Until now no satisfactory explanation has been found for this ending, though 
many scholars have dealt with it. At first it was thought that -é might be derived 
from an IE -ém as an ablaut-form to -6m;! but since the form with -é does not 
appear in any other IE language, this assumption is unlikely. Just as improbable 
is the suggestion of W. L. van Helten, that long -é received its vowel quality 
from the genitive singular of the a-stems and that thus a new form of ablaut was 
created. The possibility that -j6 became -7é, so that the ending -é started with the 
ja-stems,? cannot be accepted so long as such a vowel change is found nowhere 
else. Loewe maintained that Gothic -é could be derived from IE -ém, which might 
be a contraction of -e-om;* but a form that appears only in Gothic can hardly be 
derived from anything in Indo-European. Brugmann called attention to an 
important fact overlooked in all these theories, namely that in the 7-stems the 
stem vowel is lacking before -é: we have gené and mahéé, not *génjé and *mahtjé; 
gasté, not *gastjé.4 Brugmann himself saw in the Gothic é-forms a new use of 
neuter singular nominatives and accusatives of original adjectives ending in 

*_€j0-m, so that barné originally meant ‘Kindliches’ and géné meant ‘Weibliches’. 
This reconstruction is ingenious, as Jellinek has observed, but like the others it 
finds no support in the other Germanic languages. Most recently E. H. Sehrt 
has assumed that Gothic at one time had an instrumental-ablative in -é, which is 
supposed to have disappeared completely as a case but to be still reflected as a 
form in the genitive plural in -é.5 Unfortunately, Sehrt was not able to prove that 
such a case actually existed.® 

The endings of the genitive plural in the IE languages seem to Lesiee no single 
origin: Skt. -dm, Gk. -év, and Lith. -@ go back to IE -6ém; while Slavic -s, Old 


1 Méller, PBB 7.489; E. Sievers, Berichte itiber d. Verhandl. d. sichs. Akademie, phil.- 


hist. K]. 77.2, §93. 

2H. Osthoff and K. Brugmann, Morphologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der 
indogermanischen Sprachen 1.240 ff. (Leipzig, 1878). 

3 Germanische Sprachwissenschaft: Formenlehre‘ 2.9 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1933). 

4 IF 33.273 f. 

5 Der Genitiv Plural auf -é im Gotischen, Studies in honor of Hermann Collitz 95-100 
(1930). 

* See also E. Hermann, Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen 1932, 40. 
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Prussian -an, Umbrian -on, and the Old Irish form, as Meillet? has shown, can 
only have come from IE -om. Accordingly the genitive plural in IE must have 
had two formatives: how these parallel forms arose has not yet been convincingly 
explained. Earlier scholars asserted that -ém was the original form and -om was 
a shortening; whereas recent workers are inclined rather to assume that -om 
was primary, and that its contraction with the stem vowel -o gave -ém.° In the 
individual languages, the one or the other form was then generalized. 

In Proto-Germanic the situation was far more complex than is usually as- 
sumed. Although the ending -6(n) from IE -ém is commonly posited for the 
-PGme. genitive plural, it is clear that the Gothie ending -é cannot be explained on 
this basis. On the other hand, if we want to derive the genitive forms of all the 
Germanic languages from a single original form, we have no choice but to posit 
Pre-Gmce. -om, which developed into -an in early Proto-Germanic. In most de- 
clension classes, this -an later disappeared; but when it followed a Gmc. 6-stem, 
it was contracted with the stem vowel to become -6(n). This form, with the final 
-n dropped, has been preserved in all 6-stems. After the ending -an had been lost 
in the other declension classes, the new ending--d was generalized in all Gmc. 
languages except Gothic. In Gothic, the development went a different way. 
Here -6 was retained in the 6-stems and was genealized only in the in- and 6n- 
stems; elsewhere another method was used to replace the lost formative sign of 
the genitive. 

If we proceed from the 7-stems we can retrace the development in Proto- 
Germanic as follows. The genitive plural Pre-Gmc. *ghostei-om®™ ‘of the guests’ 
became first *gasti-an and then PGmce. *gasfi; this form was retained in Gothic 
and in the other Germanic dialects. In Old Norse and Old English it was later 
eliminated, since there the ending of the 6-stems spread to the 1-stems also (ON 
gesta, OE giesta); in Old High German and Old Saxon the old formation re- 
mained, but with the ending of the 6-stems added to it (OHG OS gestio). In 
Gothic we find examples of this form in those instances where the genitive 
plural is written with -ez or -¢: waurdei (Luke 20.20), dalet (Luke 3.5), gardet (Luke 
10.5), pizec (Luke 14.15, Mark 14.69 and 70, Tim. 2.14, Skeireins 6.21 and 7.14), 
frawaurhtt (Rom. 7.5), spilli (Tit. 1.14). According to R. Bethge’s count,® -et is 
used 17 times and -7 twice for -e. 

The ending of the genitive plural in Gothic can be quite naturally explained if 
we assume that it was really -7, and that its true quality is expressed by the spell- 
ing with -e7 or -2. In this view, these are the true endings of the genitive plural. 

But such a theory encounters a great difficulty: although forms in -ez and -+ 
occur, the Gothic manuscripts usually write -e. How can this contradiction be- 
tween our theory and the manuscript spellings be reconciled? We know that 
Goth. é was close; this is obvious from the well-known fact that e¢ (and rarely 


7 Le slave commun 340 (Paris, 1924); La forme du génitif pluriel en ombrien, MSL 22.258 
(1935). 

8 See E. Prokosch, Comp. Gmc. grammar 239 (Philadelphia, 1939). 

88 We can posit a full-grade stem vowel *-ez- for Germanic on the evidence of the u-stems, 
which here show *-eu-. Cf. Goth. gen. pl. suniwé < PGmce. *suneu-. 

® F. Dieter (ed.), Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte 2.34 (1900). 
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also 7) is written in place of it, and that conversely it is written in place of et 
and 7.!° This interchange in spelling considerably strengthens the theory that the 
Gothic ending of the genitive plural was actually -i. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the scribes wrote this ending with -e in the overwhelming majority of instances 
excludes the possibility of considering it merely a chance spelling for -ez. Rather 
it seems probable that Wulfila or the scribes may have had a definite purpose in 
adopting this spelling. Can it be that they wanted to establish the genitive end- 
ing as -e in order to avoid, at least in writing, confusion with another form? A 
glance at a Gothic text makes it clear where such ambiguity might have arisen, 
and where such a differentiation in spelling might have seemed necessary: a 
genitive ending -ez might have been confused with the very frequent RELATIVE 
PARTICLE -e7, which occurred as an enclitic with pronouns and particles (pate?, 
saei, sdei, bizet, iket, buet, buket, jiizei, izwizet, swaet, mippaner, patainer, faur pizet, 
sunset, etc.). We have seen (fn. 10), in the case of izez : izé, that interchanges of 
this particle with the genitive ending could occur. The high frequency of inter- 
changes between Pizé and pizei (pizei for pizé above; pizé for pizer e.g. Luke 2.26 
and 18.12, 1 Cor. 8.11 and 10.30) seems to show that these forms had the same 
pronunciation, and were distinguished only in writing. 

Thus the spelling -e for the ending of the genitive plural was carried through 
according to a fixed principle. That this principle was occasionally forgotten in so 
large a work as Wulfila’s translation of the Bible is easy to understand: -e7 and -4 
slipped in because they represented the true pronunciation of the genitive ending. 

There are parallels. Gothic is not the only writing where, for practical reasons, 
certain letters were replaced by others which have no historical justification. 
Thus, Middle English texts show o instead of u in the neighborhood of m, n, and 
u (= vor w), presumably in order to make the reading easier (e.g. lowe instead of 
luue"). Estonian literary orthography contains an even closer parallel. In the 
Estonian dialects upon which the standard language is based, certain types of 
declension have a partitive singular identical with the nominative plural; e.g. 
ptt. sg. sadamad ‘the harbor’ : nom. pl. sadamad ‘the harbors’ (nom. sg. sadam), 
ptt. sg. aastad ‘the year’ : nom. pl. aastad ‘the years’ (nom. sg. aasta ‘the year’). 
In the spelling of the literary language, the grammarians have arbitrarily intro- 
duced a distinction between the two cases: the partitive singular is written with 
-t, the nominative plural with -d; thus, ptt. sg. sadamat and aasiat, nom. pl. 
sadamad and aastad. 

The hypothesis that the ending of the Gothic genitive plural was actually an 
-i, in spite of the spelling -e, seems to be strengthened by the Runic inscription 
on the gold ring of Bucharest (Pietroassa). Although this inscription (gutaniowt 


hailag) has not yet been definitely interpreted, the view of von Friesen and others, | 


10 Examples of ei for e, mostly from Luke: lezkeis (Luke 5.31), greitib (John 16.20), aflettan 
(Matth. 9.6), geins (Luke 1.5 and 2.5); 7 for e in birusjos (Luke 2.41); e for ez in spewands 
(Mark 7.33), skerein (1 Cor. 14.26); e for 7 in hweleika (Luke 1.29), etc. This interchange 
appears also in final position; cf. swarei (2 Cor. 6.1B) beside sware, ize for izet (Matth. 
5.32, Mark 9.1, Luke 8.13 and 8.15, Cor. 15.27, Eph. 4.15, 1 Tim. 1.6, etc.), just as izei stands 
for ize ‘eorum’ (John 7.50). 
5 See e.g. O. Jespersen, A modern English grammar 1.88 f. (Heidelberg, 1909). 
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that the first word is to be taken as gutani ‘of the Goths’, seems the most likely. 
If it is correct, then the inscription—which is older than all Gothic manuscripts 
—shows the ending -i for the genitive plural. 

If our theory is right, the Gothic genitive plural ending must have spread from 
the z-stems, where it was historically justified. From this starting point, it came 
to be used with most Gothic nouns.” In the other Germanic languages, the de- 
velopment was just the opposite: it was the genitive plural endings of 6-stems 
that spread to the other stems. 


12 For a parallel, note that in most Slavic languages the ending of the u-stems, -ov2, 
spread to the other stem classes; e.g. Russ. stolév ‘of the tables’ (Brugmann, Gdr.? 2.241, 
§255). 











THE MEDIEVAL SIBILANTS 


MartTIN Joos 
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Modern West European languages (and their offshoots such as American 
English) generally have just one voiceless fortis sibilant phoneme /s/, whatever 
else there may be, such as /z, 3, 6, c/. But in every considerable area at least two 
quite different [s] phones are in use, dorsal [s] and apical [s]. The commoner va- 
riety is the dorsal [s]. In its articulation the tongue tip is idle (in persons with a 
‘normal bite,’ as the dentists say, the tip touches the lower incisors or gums or 
both), and the sibilant squeeze is made against the upper alveolar ridge by the 
upper surface of the tongue. The apical [s] is nowhere truly rare, but it is the less 
common variety in the principal areas, except that it is standard in Castilian 
Spanish. The apical articulation has the tongue tip raised, and the tip itself 
makes the sibilant squeeze.' 

Thus apical [s] articulation leaves a resonance chamber under the tongue tip 
and behind the lower incisors; but dorsal [s] has this same space filled up by the 
tongue. Therefore the [s] has a lower resonance and sounds rather ‘blunt’, some- 
what like [8], while the [s] has a higher resonance? and sounds relatively ‘sharp’. 
The emphasis here is on the word RELATIVELY: because of personal differences, 
especially in the placement of the teeth, one speaker’s [s] may sound enough like 
another’s [s] so that we cannot tell which it is in isolation; and we may find a 
small child learning to produce one by imitating the other—in a given area, 
that is, where there is only one /s/ phoneme. But if the same person produces 
them both on request, we can hear the difference as soon as the listening-condi- 
tions are good enough to distinguish any [s] from [6] or [8].° 

It follows that a language could have /s/ and /s/ as two phonemes. Then the 
difference would always be ‘heard’ by native speakers, with the customary reser- 
vation applicable to all cases of small acoustic differences (as between /f/ and 


1 Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, in Tables for a system of phonetic description 
(New Haven, 1940), used [s] for the dorsal variety and called it ‘laminal’, and presented a 
new symbol for the apical sibilant. But because in this paper we must avoid a prejudicial 
implication that one is the norm and the other an aberration, the two are here represented 
by an ad-hoc use of underlined and dotted [s] symbols, where the line may be thought of 
as a diagram of the tongue surface and the dot as diagramming the tip of the tongue. This 
makes plain [s] or /s/ available for use as a cover-symbol for either or both. 

? The writer’s [s] hiss is about a musical fourth higher in pitch when he produces the 
dorsal sibilant that is normal in his native English than when he produces the carefully 
drilled apical sibilant of his Castilian Spanish; from the latter down to the pitch of his . 
[3] (also apical, as it is for most Americans but by no means nearly all) is a slightly greater 
musical interval, about a fifth. 

3 For a keen ear or kinesthetic perception, there may be more discernible varieties than 
these two, filling in the gap between them; but these seem to be relatively rare, and usually 
an [s] can be unhesitatingly assigned to one of the two extreme articulations. About one- 
third of the writer’s phonetics students use apical articulation for [s, z] in hiss and his; 
nearly two-thirds use dorsal articulation; about one in twenty is atypical. For Europeans 
dur data are scanty; see fn. 23. 
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/6/ in English), namely that in listening to a stranger or under bad listening- 
conditions it would normally be the morpheme that was identified first (from 
the morphemic context and from the perception of either-/s/-or-/s/) with sub- 
sequent identification (if called for) of the particular sibilant phoneme from the 
-morpheme identity.‘ From what little we know of the dynamics of phonetic 
change, however, we may guess that a phonemic opposition of /s/ and /s/ would 
not very long resist heavy social pressure such as is present in situations of dialect 
mixture. It is, then, to be regarded as a pure accident, but not a very strange 
one, if we do not happen to know of a language that has /s/ and /s/ as two 
phonemes.® This paper will discuss (hypothetically, because the languages are 
dead now) two neighboring languages of that sort, and show how the opposition 
between /s/ and /s/, stable for a considerable time, at last broke down in each 
language in a period of rapidly increasing inter-dialect communication. The 
precise phonetics of dead languages can of course never be demonstrated in any 
absolute sense, as the phonemics often can be. But our phonetic hypotheses 
can have various degrees of likelihood, depending on the nature of their contents. 
In this case the situation is rather favorable to precise conclusions, both phonetic 
and phonemic. For instance, the hypothetical apical [s] can be related to a neces- 
sarily apical consonant, the lingually trilled [r]; and the relatively retracted 
tongue position of [s] compared to [s] can be related to retracted allophones of 
context vowels as the antecedents of new vowel phonemes in the modern lan- 


guage. 
Over a century ago, rime studies firmly established the fact that High German, 


4 In any language that has only one /s/ phoneme, the difference between dorsal and apical 
[s] has by definition some entirely different status. It is never ‘heard’ in the sense that the 
word has here; and yet there are various possibilities, of which two will be mentioned by way 
of illustration. In Japanese only the apical variety occurs before /u/ and (if we write nothing 
where some descriptions have /u/) before consonant or pause, as in desu ga /desuna/ ‘though 
it is’, desu ka /deska/ ‘is it?’. Elsewhere in Japanese, e.g. before /a/, the dorsal and apical 
[s] are both current and appear to be distributed pretty much as in English. In English the 
freedom is complete: there is no absolute limitation, no structural restriction; each English 
speaker does what he pleases, so to speak, in every context. And yet most of us use one of 
the two extreme varieties wherever it is possible, in a sense of ‘possible’ that is personal 
to each speaker, the other one either rarely or never. The writer, for example, has only the 
dorsal variety otherwise than before the apico-alveolar consonants; but before /1/ he has 
only the apical variety, and before /t, n/ he has either, in free and capricious variation; 
and although /t, n/ are otherwise always apical, in /st, sn/ they are dorsal whenever the 
sibilant is. Other speakers have quite different distributions, and theoretically any distribu- 
tion at all is possible, but the one just described may well be the commonest. Descriptivists 
who use the term ‘allophone’ sparingly will then say, with Trager and Smith (An outline of 
English structure 34), ‘the phonemes /f, @, 8, §/ have one allophone each.’ 

5 For phonologists like Roman Jakobson and John Lotz, however, this is no accident. 
They would point out that few languages have anywhere a distinctive feature that could 
serve to separate dorsal and apical [s] into two phonemes. At present such PHONOLOGICAL 
arguments seem to be very strong if not absolutely decisive, and they will not be avoided 
in this paper. Being based on experience with many languages, they have the authority of 
good statistics; but in single instances they may be upset. 

One language that has both these sibilant phonemes (besides /8/) is Basque. Jean Larras- 
quet, Le basque de la Basse-Soule orientale (Paris, 1939), clearly describes the dorsal [5] 
and the dorsal sibilant, but calls the apical sibilant ‘cacuminal’. 
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for half a dozen centuries at least down through the classical Middle High German 
period (MHG, ca. 1200 a.p.), had two voiceless spirant phonemes, both sibilant 
as far as we can tell, now written s and z in our editions, aside from the affricate 
/c/ [ts] also written z (or tz) and the /8/ [8] sch. One of the numerous minimal 
pairs for the two [s] phonemes was wiz ‘white’ and wis ‘manner’. They contrasted 
also when long (geminate) between vowels, as in wizzen ‘know’ and wissen ‘knew’. 
The sibilant z is supposed not to have occurred initially, where s was common 
both before vowels and before consonants and the affricate z was common before 
vowels and w. Next to a consonant, where s was common and /c/ occurred after: 
/l, r, n/ as in wurz ‘wort’, the sibilant z was sporadic; one accepted instance was 
hirz (from Old High German hiruz) ‘hart’, with no known rimes—not even wirs 
‘worse’. A somewhat modified discussion, which had best be postponed as long 
as possible, is called for by occurrences of single z and s between vowels, as in 
wizen ‘reproach’ and wisen ‘direct’; because there the s was presumably lenis 
toward the end of the period. In the other two regular positions of contrast 
(final, and geminate between vowels) both s and the sibilant z may safely be 
taken to have been fortis. 

Ever since that discovery, Germanists have been trying, with varying plausi- 
bility, to say something reasonable about the phonetics of this phonological 
situation which is so very queer to us today. Some have called MHG s a lenis 
[S], the sch being fortis [8], both always voiceless as all MHG obstruents were. 
Others have said that the two sibilants z and s differed only in being fortis and 
lenis respectively. Both these choices would make MHG s the only lenis that 
could be final or geminate, an unacceptable notion.® Karstien avoided that 
particular difficulty by calling sibilant z ‘an s-like sound’ and calling s ‘a sound 
similar to §’ which he identified with Polish §.7 Those who call z ‘s-like’ or ‘a kind 
of lisped s’ evidently attach no great importance to the fact that no modern 
dialect regularly has anything but a normal European [s] for MHG spirant z. 
And we know of no other language having three phonemes /s, §, §/ without hav- 
ing either phonemic palatalization (like Polish) or a separate palatal series of 
consonants (like Sanskrit).* Finally, taking both Karstien’s values together would 
improvidently leave MHG without any proper [s] at all, making it unique among 
the languages of the world and proving nothing but the desperate discomfort 
that everyone feels when the evidence says that s was [s] and z was also [s] and 
yet they were different phonemes.® 


6 That one spirant out of many obstruents should have such a unique phonological status 
is at least highly improbable; see fn. 5. 

7 Carl Karstien, Historische deutsche Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1939). Karstien is cited 
here as a responsible exponent of standard doctrine, differing from others principally in _ 
his relative willingness to speak out on difficult points. The spirant z is characterized with- 
out argument on page 125, the s on page 138 with a reference to Behaghel for the literature. 
But Behaghel’s sources show only that s was employed for foreign [8] sounds in early times, 
when sch did not yet have the [8] value because it represented an earlier stage on the road 
from /sk/. The compromise identification of s with Polish § appears to be Karstien’s inven- 
tion; it does not demonstrate a very firm grasp of Polish phonetics. 

8 Another argument from general phonological theory; cf. fn. 5. 

~ * Where MHG s is not /s/ or /z/ today, it is /8/. That is as far as the evidence goes to 
show that it was always [§] or always [8] in MHG. and that is not far enough. 
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Among Germanists, then, we find exaggeration of the phonetic difference 
between two MHG sibilant phonemes. In the usual descriptions of the contempo- 
rary Old French, on the other hand, we find no recognition of a phonetic differ- 
ence between soft c [s] and s [s] after the former had become established in place 
of older /c/ [ts]; instead we find the amazing statement that [s] from Gallo- 
Roman ss lengthened the vowel before it in Middle French, while the identical 
[s] from c had no such effect.!° 

When earlier OF /c/ [ts] (c or final z) was replaced by a plain sibilant, a process 
which seems to have taken place gradually during parts of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, the standard doctrine is that the stop component simply dropped out 
and left a sibilant identical with older /s/ (s or intervocalic ss). Now such a 
change would be a phonologically uncompensated disappearance of a phonemic 
opposition. That is possible (as when Mary, merry, marry fell together in some 
varieties of American English), but it is less probable than a compensated dis- 
appearance such as will be described presently; and there is no reason for the 
phonemic change to be simultaneous with the first phonetic change (indeed that 
would be impossible under a strict definition of the terms), since what we usually 
find (as in the history of Germanic umlaut) is that the pronunciation changes 
first and the phonemic reclassification comes later, perhaps centuries later. Here 
the most probable event was a phonetic shift of the /c/ [ts] to some sort of [s] 
which we may temporarily write /¢/, without implying any alteration in the 
phonemic opposition to the old and surviving /s/ [s];'! that is, we assume a shift 
from a contrast between affricate and spirant to a contrast between two different 
spirants, without alteration of the phonemic structure, yielding a stage of the 
language with two sibilant phonemes (among the voiceless sounds) pretty much 
as in MHG. 

There is direct phonetic evidence for the difference between OF /¢/ and /s/, 
in the form of English loanwords from French. The French /¢/ words have 
/s/ in English today (e.g. face);!2 but only part of the French /s/ words now 
have /s/ in English (e.g. base), while the others have /8/, for example cash, 
push, and the extensive family finish, polish, etc. This is just what we should 
expect if late OF and Middle French had two sibilant phonemes here, namely 
dorsal /s/ (= /¢/ from older /c/) and apical /s/ (= surviving /s/), while 
Middle English had only one voiceless sibilant /s/, whose most usual variety 
was [s] as it is today, so that in borrowing French /s/ words there was generally 
a sound substitution, either a replacement in one direction by English /s/ [s] 
(usually, or [s] among minority speakers who could match instead of substi- 
tuting), or else roughly the same distance in the other direction by English /8/. 
Here we are arguing from Middle English to French sounds, that is (relatively 
speaking) from the known to the unknown, for there is hardly any uncertainty 


10 Mildred K. Pope, From Latin to modern French 207 (Manchester, 1934). While this 
book presents hardly any theoretical innovations, it appears to overlook nothing whatever 
in its 600 very full pages, and is organized with extraordinary thoroughness and clarity. 

11 The symbol /¢/, borrowed from French orthography (not from any phonetic alphabet), 
and the cover-symbols /s/ and {s] of fn. 1, are used at this point to avoid prejudicing the 
argument by anticipating data introduced later. 

12 Except when palatalization supervened much later than the borrowing, as in spacious. 
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about Middle English sibilants. But in comparing OF with MHG there is 
roughly the same uncertainty on both sides, unless we consider the OF case 
as proved at this point without waiting for the further evidence that will be 
presented below, so that for the present we can at most get a confirmation 
rather than a constatation. What we find, with relatively few counter-examples, 
is that OF soft c and s were borrowed as MHG spirant z and s respectively, as 
in these two examples: MHG buzzel (Parzival 190.13) from OF boucel (Per- 
ceval 3106),"° and OF coussin, MHG kiissen, modern German Kissen, English 
cushion. 

This would seem to be an instance of ‘area linguistics’: in a continuous area 
including MHG and OF there were two voiceless fortis sibilant phonemes, 
namely a dorsal /s/ spelled c or z and an apical /s/ spelled s.!5 Frankish com- 
munity or Franco-German comity in cultural traits is an important factor in 
medieval history which is too well known to need further discussion here; there 
is nothing surprising in finding it manifested in the 13th-century phonology of 
French and German. Indeed, the congruence of earlier OF /c/ with OHG /c/ 
(both [ts] from earlier stops which had different sequels in other areas) was 
presumably another example. 

In the later history of each language, the /s/ behaved in one way and the 
/s/ in another; the two sibilants partly converged, partly diverged still further, 
with considerable parallelism between the two languages. In German it would 
all be quite simple but for the artificialities of the modern standard pronuncia- 
tion. MHG /s/ remained stable and is represented by /s/ today except spo- 
radically, and at least one example of sporadic treatment is diagnostically sig- 
nificant: in hirz (see the fourth paragraph of this paper) the /s/ was assimilated 
to the apical trill /r/ and became /s/, after which the word, no longer unique, 
was treated like all other MHG /rs/ words and gave Hirsch, like Kirsche from 
kirse; the modern /rs/‘before /t/ is an aberration of the standard pronunciation 


13 It is of course conceivable that buzzel had MHG /c/ [ts], which was occasionally spelled 
zz instead of iz; but the same would be true of any single MHG example, and it is only the 
accumulation of examples that establishes the normal correspondence between the two 
languages. This word was the name of a wine vessel, a cask or jug, taken over from the 
French original by the German paraphraser because (presumably) he was not sure of its 
meaning. For the vowel quantity see fn. 14. English bushel is another word, normal OF 
boissel, Anglo-Norman bousselle. 

14 The MHG vowel had to be short before a geminate (and therefore necessarily fortis) 
obstruent between vowels, and single s between vowels was presumably already lenis in this 
stage of MHG, so that this kiissen says nothing about the quantity of either ou or ss in OF, 
but only says that OF ss was fortis; it is agreed (on other grounds) that OF ss was not long, 
but was merely written double to distinguish it from voiced s between vowels. The unex- 
pected umlaut, a rather than u, like the modern 7 for this a, says nothing about the OF ou 
either; vacillation between % and u, or between vi and 7, is common in German in words not 
firmly anchored in the derivational system, as is kiissen ‘kissing’ by a regular pattern that 
relates it formally and semantically to Kuss ‘kiss’. The two MHG words kiissen were avail- 
able for punning, as in Walther’s si hat ein ktissen, daz ist rét (54.7). 

15 The area certainly did not extend into English, nor apparently outside OF and MHG 
in any other direction, being sealed off to the eastward especially by the quite different 
sibilant systems of the Slavic languages; the somewhat similar Castilian Spanish situation 
belongs to a later period. 
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and has no basis in High German dialects, which have e.g. /vurst/ beside the 
standard /vurst/ for Wurst ‘sausage’. Otherwise the /s/ gave modern /s/ finally, 
in /ks/ from /hs/ (e.g. wachsen /vaksen/ from wahsen /wahsen/ ‘grow’), and 
in gemination (/ss/ to /s/ with the universal shortening of geminates, but still 
spelled ss); before a consonant it gave /8/ (falling together with old /8/ sch) 
‘initially in the modern standard, but in dialects both initially and internally ;'* 
before vowels (except in /r8/ from /rs/ and in /ks/ from /hs/) it gave /z/." 

In French again the /s/ was stable and gave modern /s/. But the /s/ in 
OF was just as unstable as in MHG and somewhat similarly: it diverged still 
further from the /s/ (but towards zero instead of towards /S/ as in German) 
before a consonant, as in German, and also finally along with all other obstru- 
ents, and elsewhere it converged with the /s/ pretty much as in German. The 
details call for step-by-step presentation, so that the highly interesting com- 
pensations can be brought out clearly. 

We begin with the next-earlier stage of OF, which had among its voiceless 
consonants an affricate /c/ [ts]"* and a sibilant /s/ [s]. Before the latter, vowels 
had a retracted allophone, by assimilation to the retracted tongue position of 
[3]: /base/ [basa] basse ‘low, base’ with the same /a/ phoneme as /faca/ [fatgo] 
face ‘face’. The retracted allophones of other vowels before /s/ [s] were of course 
opener or closer than their allophones elsewhere, according to the pattern of the 
vowel triangle: retracted front vowels were opener, retracted back vowels were 
closer, leading ultimately to modern fraiche with open /e/ from an earlier close 
one, and to héte with close /o/ from an earlier open one.'? | 

Now at roughly the same time in the 12th and 13th century, two phonetic 
changes took place:?° /c/ [ts] became /s/ [s], and /s/ [s] (which we must now 


16 There is a possibility that re-examination will find the MHG sibilant contrast surviving 
in Low Allemanic dialects where the three words isst, ist, and fischt have been somewhat 
unreliably reported to be all different in their spirants. 

17 It is generally held that MHG single s was lenis between vowels already in the 13th 
century, perhaps even initially before a vowel; but note that there was no single fortis s 
for it to contrast with in either of these positions, and hence no separate /z/ phoneme. 
This could only be established later, through at least two shifts: merging of ss with zz, 
and shortening of all geminates. The modern standard opposes /z/ and /s/ only when a 
long vowel or diphthong precedes and a vowel follows, as in reisen and reissen—extremely 
light functional burdening. 

18 This [t] is not underlined here, but was probably dorsal too; the difference is not worth 
inquiring into, since it could not have had any consequences. 

19 The highest vowels /i, ii/ maintained their status as extreme vowels; and if they were 
ever retracted, then that divergence from /i, ii/ elsewhere was cancelled out before it had 
any consequences. It is practically certain that they were compensatorily lengthened 
when a following [s] vanished before vowel, along with the other vowels discussed below, 
and then also analogically lengthened before preserved ss like the other vowels; but because 
we have no evidence on their retracted qualities (if any), they can add nothing to the 
argument and are therefore omitted from the discussion. Fortunately, for the same reasons, 
they could not weaken the argument either. 

20 The approximate simultaneity of the two gradual phonetic drifts is’ not involved in 
the argument. It is hard to see how there could have been any significant connection be- 
tween them, since /c/ did not occur before a consonant, the only position where /s/ changed 
so early. At most it might be suggested that the apical articulation of s was not ancient, 
and the contrast between the two sibilant articulations developed at this very time by way 
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relabel /s/) gradually faded out before a consonant. Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
writing MHG in the first decade of the 13th century, rendered OF forest as 
fore(i)st (riming with volleist) in his earlier work, but as foreht (riming with 
sleht, modern schlecht) a few years later—not that OF was necessarily changing 
so fast as to require both renderings within one decade, but rather because his 
own French was becoming more elegant. 

Thus the weakening of /s/ after a vowel before a consonant went by way of 
[h], as in some varieties of American Spanish today. This [h] now gradually be- 
came murmurous (voiced h), and ultimately fully voiced and frictionless. As 
the sibilant squeeze relaxed and was replaced first by throat friction and then by 
no friction at all, the tongue, being no longer constrained to make an alveolar 
articulation, was free to prolong the articulation of the preceding vowel. In 
other words, ever since the earliest stages of this change—the drift of /s/ through 
a slackened sibilant and [h] towards no friction at all—the resonances of this 
segment were as like those of the preceding vowel as the remaining frictional 
articulation would allow. Thus early 12th-century paste /pasta/ [paste]|—with 
/a/ as [a] instead of the usual [a] because of the retracted [s])—changed phonet- 
ically to [pahta] with [a]-colored [h]; this [h] then became voiced with that same 
vocalic color; and finally its friction was lost, leaving behind another [a] in the 
same syllable, or in other words a prolongation of the original [a], so that then 
the word was [pa:te]. At every stage up to the last, as long as there was any 
friction the phoneme /s/ was still there; the [h], voiceless and later voiced, was 
the appropriate allophone of /s/ in this context. But in the ultimate frictionless 
stage, the [:] could no longer be classified as an allophone of /s/; it had to be as- 
signed to the vowel system instead. So now a shift had been accomplished from 
/asC/ to /A&:C/, where /A/ represents any low or mid vowel phoneme (or per- 
haps, at least for a short time, any vowel phoneme at all: see fn. 19), and /A:/ 
represents a new retracted and lengthened vowel phoneme, independent of the 
/A/ retained in other words where it had not been followed by /sC/. This was 
the first appearance of long vowels in Old French. 





of maintaining at least some phonetic difference. But it is easier to suppose that the phonetic 
contrast between dorsal and apical was ancient—not that it matters. 

There was also an early OF /&/ [t8], and there were voiced partners for /c¢/ and /é/,.mak- 
ing altogether four affricates which now lost their stop component phonetically. Further, 
there was a /z/ beside the /s/; but there was no opposition between /z/ and /s/ before con- 
sonants, where the phonetic change occurred that we are now examining: one occurred be- 
fore a voiced consonant and the other before a voiceless consonant. The /z/ before a con- 
sonant faded out, it seems, at the same time as /s/ before a consonant, and similarly by way 
of voiced h. Its very first weakening was to a [z] so weakly squeezed as to seem like a slack 
[d] (as when in Southern American English business becomes [bidnis]), so that it was often 
written d and gave modern English meddle beside French méler from mesler. The effects of 
its disappearance upon the vowel system were identical with the effects of the loss of /s/, 
and there were the same analogies before preserved /z/, so that including the history and 
sequels of /z/ here would add nothing to the discussion. Similarly, what is here said of 
older /c/ is equally valid, mutatis mutandis, for its voiced counterpart. As for /é/ and its 
voiced counterpart, they are outside this picture, unless we suppose that they lost their 
stop component because there was room for a new /S/ and /Z/ after preserved /s, z/ had 
become usually dorsal at last. 
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The phonological situation resulting from the replacement of preconsonantal 
[s] by [:] did not promise to be stable; for the [A:] class of segments was doubly 
or redundantly contrasted to the [a] class: once by the vowel quality (indicated 
here by the circumflex accent), again by the length. This redundancy was now 
removed—quite promptly, we may suppose—by the analogical lengthening of 
- vowels before preserved [s]. 

Once [s] before a consonant had been replaced by [:], some typical Old French 
words were face |fatse] or [fase], pate [pate] ‘paw’, paste [pa:te], basse [basa]. 
The [a] of basse was in complementary distribution both with the [a] of pate 
and with the [a:] of paste; it had the shortness of one and the quality of the other. 
For the immediate future of the basse vowel there were then three possibilities: 
(1) still another new phoneme, short /a/; (2) abandonment of its quality contrast 
to the pate vowel, giving [basa]; (3) abandonment of its quantity contrast to 
the paste vowel, giving either (3a) [pate] and [base] or (3b) [pa:te] and [ba:se]. 
The first solution would have needlessly increased the number of vowel phonemes; 
it was not adopted. Solutions 2 and 3a would have run counter to the phonetic 
drift, which was kept going in the usual way: that is, the dialects and idiolects 
of higher prestige were more advanced in this direction, and their speakers 
carried the drift farther along so as to maintain the prestige-giving difference 
against their pursuers. The vanity factor is needed to explain why phonetic 
drifts tend to continue in the same direction; the ‘inertia’ sometimes invoked 
is a label and not an argument. 

After a period of confusion, in which the other word face (from Latin faciam) 
was replaced by fasse, solution 3b was generally adopted: the [a] of basse was 
assigned to the phoneme of paste and acquired the appropriate length. That is, 
the persistence of the lengthening drift meant that the distinctive feature of 
the /A:/ class of phonemes was now their quality and not their length: basse 
was Classified according to its quality rather than according to its traditional 
shortness, and length was made everywhere dependent upon retracted quality. 
Our liss now reads: face /faga/ [fasa] ‘face’, pate /pate/ [pata] ‘paw’, paste /pate/ 
[pa:ta], basse /base/ [ba:se]. The retracted vowels (phonetically also long) could 
appear before various consonants excluding /s/, while the non-retracted vowels 
(phonetically also short) could appear before various consonants excluding /s/. 

This analogical phonetic lengthening, with the elimination of phonemic length 
stabilized that area of the phonology; henceforth we must write /A/ as a cover- 
symbol for the new retracted vowels, instead of the redundant /A:/. 

But once the analogical phonetic lengthening had been accomplished, and a 
clean sweep had been made of all words like basse, it was possible at any time to 
reinterpret [a:] as /a:/ and make length instead of quality the distinctive 
feature. This is the pattern that underlies the presumed lengthening effect, 
upon a preceding vowel, of /s/ from Gallo-Roman /ss/, ‘in Middle French’ ac- 
cording to current doctrine (much later than when it actually happened), a 
phenomenon which has hitherto been utterly mysterious because the other 
Middle French vowel-lengthening consonants were all voiced and because the 
supposedly identical /s/ from Gallo-Roman /c/ had no such effect. For when 
Middle French voiced fricatives, palatal lateral and nasal, and /r/ (all followed 
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by vowel), did at last phonetically lengthen preceding vowels, the long and 
retracted vowel phonemes were ready to receive the new recruits, and the length- 
ening was accompanied by the appropriate quality change. Citing our examples 
in modern spelling, we find pauvre then changing from a short open to a long 
close mid-back vowel, pére changing from a short close to a long open mid-front 
vowel, and dge changing from a short front to a long back vowel, while rose 
did not need to change because it already had the long and retracted (close mid- 
back) vowel of grosse, as would have appeared in the discussion if we had treated 
. earlier OF /z/ along with /s/ (see fn. 20). Since these vowel-lengthening con- 


sonants were phonetically quite diverse, aside from all being voiced continuants, © 


we suppose that their effect was primarily a lengthening, so that the quality 
changes were analogical in that they were occasioned by assigning the lengthened 
vowels to the established category of long and retracted vowel phonemes. At 
this time, then, the distinctive feature of the latter was their length, and the 
retracted qualities (opener in front vowels, closer in the back ones) were acci- 
dental. 

In contemporary French (ca. 1900, as transcribed by Paul Passy) it is again 
the quality that is the distinctive feature, and the length is governed by a new 
rule: a vowel is long in a stressed closed syllable if it is nasal or if it is followed 
by a voiced fricative, including /r/—a rule which continues some of the Middle 
French lengths but not all, and adds new ones. The quality as the modern dis- 
tinctive feature helps us to determine the earlier vowel allophones, since their 
qualities have been phonemically frozen and preserved for our inspection—except 
that we are still in the dark about /i/ and /ii/. 

In still more recent years we find these vowel-quality oppositions breaking 
down, seemingly without compensation; but it is too early to see what the upshot 
’ of this latest drift will be. Conceivably phonemic length could emerge again as it 
did before, another half-cycle of the alternation between phonemic length and 
phonemic’ quality which has dominated the development of the French vowel 
system for a thousand years. 

We return now to the sibilants themselves. Earlier OF had both /c/ and /s/ 
initially before a vowel, ittervocalically, and finally after vowel; but before a 
consonant only /s/ occurred, and after a consonant only /c/ was regular, the 
still earlier /s/ having fused with a preceding /t/ into /c/ and having been re- 
placed by /c/ after other consonants. With the establishment of the new group 
of vowel phonemes, the /A/ category, the opposition between /s/ and /s/ be- 
came redundant after vowels—the only position where they both could occur 
except initially. With this lighter functional burdening of the contrast between 
[s] and [s], it is not surprising that one of them became unstable. This was the 
one which was less distinctly sibilant, less different from the /8/ (from earlier 
/é/), namely the [s]. The /s/ phoneme was replaced by zero or by /s/ (which we 
now relabel /s/): at some time much later than its vanishing before consonant, 
it was replaced by zero at the end of the word?! (it was probably the first to vanish 
in the sweeping Middle French loss of final obstruents), and by /s/ elsewhere. 


*1 We speak as if word-final sounds were followed by pause, because the sandhi data seem 
neither to add to the argument nor to detract from it. 
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We can see that /s/ could have fallen together with /s/ into a new /s/ phoneme 
well before the time of the Middle French vowel lengthening, since its (ana- 
logical) lengthening effect was already accomplished in OF; and it is altogether 
likely that, dialectally at least, there was only one /s/ as early as the 14th 
century or even earlier. But we can also see that /s/ and /s/ left different impres- 
‘sions for a time upon Middle English and MHG, and they may have remained 
distinct, at least dialectally, into the 16th century: Meigret said he could hear 
a difference, the /s/ spelled c sounding ‘sharper’ to his ear than the one spelled 
ss. 

We have no evidence that Franco-German comity was the cause of the near 
simultaneity in the dropping of /s/ from the phoneme inventory of both lan- 
guages; but if it was, then presumably the French began it and the Germans 
imitated them, because in German, as far as we can see in the confused and 
scanty state of the dialect evidence, the loss of /s/ from the list was quite un- 
compensated, in contrast to the rather thorough compensation in French. At 
any rate, the conditions for the directions of shift of the /s/ were about as 
similar in the two languages as their differences in structure would allow: /s/ 
fell together with /s/ between vowels, and it became less like /s/ (going to zero 
in one language and to /8/ in the other) before consonant, in both French and 
German. Their falling together between vowels, a phonetically very prominent 
position in which distinctions among fortis consonants seldom disappear in any 
language, is something that demands explanation. We can find the explanation 
only in the redundancy and phonological compensation in French; within Ger- 
man we cannot find it. 

Once the dorsal /s/ and the apical /s/ had fallen together into a single /s/ 
phoneme, each speaker was henceforth free to use either variety, or to use both 
and distribute them as he might choose—where the word ‘choose’ can naturally 
be used only in a Pickwickian sense; see fn. 4. We might speculate that in- 
tensified communication, in late medieval and modern times, within the large 
area of French and High German speakers, would cause the stable medieval 
phoneme /s/ to be succeeded by a statistical predominance of [s] as the favorite 
variety of [s] today, and phoneticians have in fact stated that [s] is today even 
more usual in French and German than it is in English;* but our present lin- 
guistic procedures cannot attack such a problem, since its mathematics would 
have to be continuous, instead of discrete and categorical like phonemics. 


22 Communicated in conversation by G. R. Shipman from his unpublished materials. 
Meigret was a spelling-reformer, and hence was seldom deceived by orthographic tradition. 

23 Wilhelm Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik des Deutschen, Englischen und Franzésischen 
(Leipzig, 1915), quotes numerous authorities and concludes that the sibilants [s, z] are apical 
in English and usually in North German; but predominantly dorsal in South (High) German 
and French. The statement for English is certainly too categorical. Incidentally, Viétor 
quotes numerous statements about older German and French sibilants, among which views 
similar to those in this paper are casually included (and rejected), for example that of 
Wilmanns for MHG. , 
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1. Introductory. Salishan is a widely ramified stock of considerable time depth 
and of extensive geographic spread in western North America, where it comes 
into contact with a number of other distinct stocks. Because of its internal ramifi- 
* eation and its diversified external contacts, Salishan offers am extremely fruitful . 
field for studying the effect of language on language in geographic and historic 
contexts. 

Today the Salishan languages are found in a series of linguistic islands in the 
general English-speaking environment. Before the influx of English, they occu- 
pied an all but continuous territory from the Pacific Ocean as far east as the 
Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers, and from the region of Rivers Inlet in British 
Columbia to a point far south of the Columbia River on the Oregon Coast. The 
total area covered was probably greater than that of France, for it included prac- 
tically all of the present state of Washington, much of Idaho, and large portions 
of British Columbia, Oregon, and Montana. The population was sparse by 
modern standards, especially in the inland plateau and mountain area. But the 
coastal Salish lived in an area of relatively heavy population in terms of the 
general distribution of people in pre-Columbian American. The total number 
of people speaking Salishan languages has been estimated at about 59,000 in 
1780, over half of them (33,500) in the coastal areas.? 

At least twenty-six distinct and mutually unintelligible languages make up 
_ the Salishan stock. Some of them consist of two or more distinctive local dialects. 
The languages fall into four clearly separate divisions, two of which are in- 
ternally ramified.? Bella Coola of British Columbia and Tillamook of Oregon 
each constitute a separate main division. The Interior Division is made up of 
seven languages, falling into five groups. What we call the Coast Division, but 
excluding Bella Coola and Tillamook, is the most ramified of all, since it includes 
seventeen languages in five branches, some of which are themselves complicated 
by internal groupings. The following are the names of the languages referred 
to in this paper, given in an order that shows, as well as possible, their relation- 
ships to each other (semicolons separate the divisions and the main branches of 
Coast Salish; languages that are relatively close together are joined by ‘and’): 
Bella Coola; Lillooet, Thompson and Shuswap, Columbia, Okanagon and Kalis- 
pel, Coeur d’Alene; Tillamook; Comox, Seshelt, Pentlatch; Squamish, Fraser 
and Nanaimo, Lummi and Lkungen and Clallam, Nootsack; Snoqualmie and 
Nisqualli; Twana; Cowlitz and Chehalis, Lower Chehalis, Quinault. 

The bulk of the Salish territory is occupied by the seven languages of the 


1 Population figures are based on James Mooney, The aboriginal population of America 
north of Mexico, Smithsonian miscellaneous collections, Vol. 80, No. 7 (1928). Geographical 
locations given in this article are based on Franz Boas and Herman Haeberlin, Sound shifts 
ia Salish dialects, IJAL 4.117-36 (1927), with map on p. 119. 

? See Swadesh, Salish internal relationships, IJAL 16.157 (1950). 
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Interior Division. This is in keeping with the general pattern of North American 
linguistic geography. In general the tribes of the Pacific coastal regions are the 
most restricted in territory, and the areas get larger as one goes to the east. 
However, even the largest Salish language areas, for example the Shuswap, do 
not compare with that of the most far-flung American languages, such as the 
‘Dakota and the Cree. 

As a measure of the difference between one language and the next, I calculated 
in a previous paper the percentage of common elements used for items of basic 
vocabulary, and found, in the extreme case, that Bella Coola had only eleven 
percent of cognates in common with Kalispel. In terms of known rates of change, 
such a percentage indicates at least five thousand years of separate development.’ 
In other words, the Salishan stock has a time depth comparable to that of Indo- 
European. 

A number of distinct linguistic stocks border the Salish areas. On the west 
are Chemakuan (Chemakum and Quileute) and Wakashan (Nootkan and Kwa- 
kiutl); on the north is Athabaskan (Chilcotin, Carrier, Sekani, Beaver, Sarcee), 
and this family, a branch of the Nadene stock,‘ is also found in several small 
enclaves within the main Salish territory; on the northeast are Algonkian (Cree 
and Blackfoot), Siouan (the Assiniboin dialect of Dakota), and Kutenai; on the 
southeast is Shoshonean (Shoshoni and Bannock), a branch of Uto-Aztecan; 
on the south are Sahaptian (Nez Perce, Sahaptin, Cayuse), Chinookan, and 
Kalapuya-Yakonan. Salishan is at most very remotely related to some of its 
neighbors. Indeed, since the internal time depth of Salish must be more than 
five thousand years, it follows that any genetic connection with another stock 
must be distinctly more remote than that. Salish probably has distant affinities 
with Wakashan and Chemakuan; an even more remote connection has been 
suggested by Sapir with Kutenai and Algonkian.*® For the purposes of the present 
study, however, possible genetic relations on so distant a plane may be disre- 
garded, and all the neighbors of the Salish may be regarded as distinct stocks. 

The problem of the present paper has to do with phonologic similarities and 
differences primarily among the languages of the Salish stock and to a lesser 
extent also between these and their non-Salish neighbors. Each case of shared 
phonologic features has to be considered with reference to the genetic and geo- 
graphic relations of the languages involved. A common feature may be due to 
common origin; that is, the two languages may be alike in some respect because 
they were originally one language and because in this detail neither has yet 
changed. Or it may be due to mutual influence; that is, the two languages may 


3 The time depth, as calculated in my article Salish internal relationships, runs as high 
as 7000 years. Subsequent research on the rate of change suggests that the constant used 
in that study may represent a minimum rate. The time depth of Salish is perhaps better 
given as between 5000 and 7000 years. 

4 Altho Sapir’s Nadene theory has met with reserved judgment by some scholars, I regard 
it as proved. See Swadesh, Diffusional cumulation and archaic residue as historical explana- 
tions, Southwestern journal of anthropology 7.14 ff. (1951). 

5 Evidence tending to substantiate the genetic relation of Salish, Chemakuan, and 
Wakashan is presented in Swadesh, The linguistic approach to Salish prehistory, Indians 
of the urban northwest 167-71 (ed. Marian Smith; New York, 1949). 





ATHABASKAN 


Same Oh ms en OS Say Se 


Rey “ SAHAPTIAN 
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Map OF THE SALISH LANGUAGE AREA J 
showing northwestern Washington, southwestern British Columbia, and the southern end 
of Vancouver Island. The more crowded area is shown at twice the scale of the less densely 
settled areas: the black and white divisions in the border of the map mark off approximately 
equal distances. 

Shadings indicate areas showing the principal reflexes of Proto-Salish k and w, as follows: 


horizontal, solid lines................. k'> ‘¢ 
horizontal, broken lines............... k> e 
from upper right to lower left........ k>s 
WMI. bth ie Telok ERIE eek w> g’org 
from upper left to lower right........ w> ke ork 


Crosshatching of various types is to be interpreted as a combination of simple shadings. 
For the abbreviations used on this map see footnote 9a. 
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have been originally different in a given respect but one or the other may have 
changed in the direction of its neighbor. Both types of phenomena, often inter- 
twined, are found among the Salishan languages. 


2. Source material. Salish phonetics, perhaps even more than that-of other 
_ northwest coast languages, presents a number of difficulties for the untrained 
field worker: glottal stops in various positions, glottalized stops and affricates, 
up to three voiceless laterals (A X’ #), differentiation of two back series of conso- 
nants (e.g. k versus q), complex consonant clusters, intermediate quality of 
vowels, and, in certain areas, consonants intermediate or alternating between 
sibilant and shibilant. Such difficulties account for the variable recording of 
words and the general unreliability of much of the early field work. However, 
there is one subtlety of Salish (and Kwakiutl) that has proved a trap even for 
well trained phoneticians. It is a phenomenon which may be called the false 
vowel: a vocalic murmur between consonants in clusters, whose timbre is much 
influenced by the neighboring consonants. Probably because of its brevity and 
frequently indeterminate quality, the murmur has been recorded in various and 
unpredictable ways. Boas, who referred to the interconsonantic murmur as ‘the 
pepet vowel’, evidently knew to a considerable extent which words contained it, 
and was able to discount it in his comparative work. Nonetheless, the fact that 
the false vowel is actually recorded with the same symbols as the phonemic 
vowels caused errors even in Boas’ work. 

There are recent published treatments of a few of the Salish languages, but for 
most of them the best materials available are still the field notes in the Boas 
Collection of the American Philosophical Society. It is fortunate that there is 
material on all the languages. Its quality varies with the field worker and the 
period when the study was made. 

The present paper is based on a preliminary manuscript by the author, Salish 
Comparative Phonology, in the Boas Collection. For the location of the lan- 
guages and for most of the phonologic correspondences, my source is Boas and 
Haeberlin, Sound Shifts in Salishan Dialects (IJAL 4.117 ff.). 


3. Phonemic systems. Among the phonemic systems of Salish there are several 
marked differences of detail. Nevertheless, certain phonemic features charac- 
terize all the Salishan languages, along with at least four of the bordering stocks: 
Chemakuan and Wakashan in the northwest, Kalapuyan and Yakonan in the 
south, all four located in the Pacific coastal area. The common traits include: 
glottalized stops (and affricates), voiceless laterals (at least the spirant #), contrast 
of midpalatal and postpalatal (e.g. k and g), complex consonant clusters, and, 
except for the northern dialect of Tillamook, the contrast of labialized and non- 
labialized back consonants (e.g. g” and q).* 


5 Italic letters in this paper represent phonemes; most of them need no phonetic explana- 
tion. The less familiar symbols may be phonetically characterized as follows: c, sibilant 
affricate; ¢, shibilant affricate; G, voiced velar stop; J, voiced shibilant affricate; R, voiced 
pharyngeal spirant; z, voiced sibilant affricate; \, voiced lateral affricate; 4, voiceless lateral 
affricate; x, voiceless velar spirant. An apostrophe after a letter indicates glottalization. 
Double vowel letters in Nootka forms denote long vowels. 
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Bella Coola may be taken as illustrating the simplest common denominator 
of Salish phonemics.‘® 


BELLA CooOLA PHONEMES 


Occlusives p ¢t eee yee eee 
Clana 2 gg TRI gt So prensa ae 
Spirants pie Mis ee aca Mai ie 
Nasals m n 

Glottalized (m’) (n’) 

Continuants w l y 

Glottalized  (w’) (’) (y’) 

Vowels u a a 


The glottal spirant h is rare, being restricted to exclamations and to one non- 
exclamatory word, y’anahu ‘carrot’, which is untypical (possibly a recent bor- 
rowing). There is no Salish language, with the exception of Tillamook, in which 
h is a common phoneme. With reference to the glottalized sonorants (m’ n’ 
w’ y’ l’) of Bella Coola, Newman writes, ‘They are found so rarely that. their 
phonemic status is somewhat doubtful ...’ 

Essentially the same phonemic system as Bella Coola is found also in Cow- 
litz, belonging to the Olympic Branch of the Coast Division; in the Clallam 
and Nanaimo Groups within the South Georgia Branch, that is in Clallam, 
Lummi, Lkungen, Fraser and Nanaimo;’ and in five of the seven Interior Divi- 
sion languages, namely Lillooet, Thompson, Shuswap, Columbia, and Okanagon. 
Differences of detail include: presence of X contrasting with 7 in Cowlitz and the 
Interior languages, absence of c as well as A in Lummi and Lkungen, absence of 
n in Fraser, 9 added to the nasal series in the Clallam Group, contrast of r and 1 
in Columbia and Okanagon, presence of z in Lillooet and Thompson. It is note- 
worthy that all these languages form a geographic continuum, which is however 
separated from Bella Coola by eighty miles of Athabaskan (Chilcotin) territory. 

More sharply modified forms of the Bella Coola system are presented by the 
two remaining languages of the Interior Division and by the remaining lan- 
guages of the coastal Olympic Branch. All these languages have ¢ ¢’ f in place 
of k k’ x. Spokan, a sister dialect of Kalispel in the Kalispel-Spokan-Penddoreilles- 


6 See Stanley Newman, Bella Coola I: Phonology, IJAL 13.129-34 (1947). The following 
sources are used for some of the languages in this paper: Franz Boas, A Chehalis.text, IJAL 
8.103-10 (1934); Gladys A. Reichard, Coeur d’Alene, Handbook of American Indian lan- 
guages 3.515-707 (1938) ; Hans Vogt, The Kalispel language (Oslo, 1940) ; Colin Ellidge Twed- 
dell, The Snoqualmie-Duwamish dialects of Puget Sound Salish, Univ. of Wash. Publ. in 
Anthr. 12.1-78 (1950); Edward Sapir, Noun reduplication in Comox, a Salish language of 
Vancouver Island, Geological survey, Memoir 63 (Anthropological series, No. 6; Ottawa, 
1915); May M. Edel, The Tillamook language, IJAL 10.1-57 (1939). For other languages I 
have consulted various MSS in the Boas Collection of the American Philosophical Society, 
esp. Boas’ Comparative Salishan vocabularies (ca. 1925). 

7 The material on Clallam and Nanaimo was gathered some 40 years ago, and gives no 
clear picture of the phonemic structure. In particular, it is not easy to tell whether the 
recorded sounds c and ¢ represent variations within one series or two distinct series. Because 
of frequent inconsistencies, I assume tentatively that no phonemic contrast exists between 
c and ¢. 
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Sematuse-Plains-Flathead language, has an r phoneme, like its neighbors, Co- 
lumbia, Okanagon, and Coeur d’Alene. Also, as has been mentioned, glottalized 
continuants have been reported for Kalispel and Coeur d’Alene but not for the 
Olympic languages. Otherwise, Kalispel agrees in phonemic structure with 
Chehalis, Lower Chehalis, and Quinault, despite the intervening 150 miles. 

Lower Chehalis and Quinault show a positional phonetic variation which is 
of interest because it is related to a phonemic difference elsewhere in the Salish 
world. If our preliminary analysis of the data is correct, these two Olympic 
languages have an affricate variant (like English 7) for y in prevocalic position. 
Similarly the phoneme w in Quinault, but not in Lower Chehalis, has the charac- 
ter of a voiced labiopalatal (like gw) in prevocalic position. 

The major distinction between the two variant phonemic systems discussed 
so far, that is between the Bella Coola and the Kalispel type, can be conveniently 
shown by aligning two sets of occlusives, as follows: 


BELLA CooLa CBRL @¢ 
KALISPEL :. @.¢ ie 


Note that the relationship of Kalispel ¢ to k” is, roughly, as Bella Coola k is 
to kv. Some structural phonemicists might insist that this relationship is alone 
important and that the phonetic difference between ¢ and k is of no consequence. 
However, it must be considered that in addition to its relation to k”, Kalispel 
¢ has a degree of phonetic similarity to c far greater than that of Bella Coola k 
to c. Relations of phonetic similarity are not unimportant, as is amply evident 
in the historic development of phonologic systems. 

Coeur d’Alene agrees with the languages just discussed in having ¢ in place 
of k, but it also has important differences which set it off from those languages, 
and in fact make it fairly unique in the whole stock. It adds a voiced stop series 
to its inventory, consisting of dy g” and, in recent foreign words, also b. Further- 
more it has two velar voiced continuants, zr and r” not found in any other Salish 
language, and its vowel system is unique in having five vowels, 7 2 a 0 u, in place 
of the usual three. On the negative side, it lacks affricate laterals, even the glot- 
talized one found in every other Salish language. And it lacks h. These features 
add up to the following system: 


CoEUR D’ALENE PHONEMES 


i eee’ - Se Re Fe. 
p’ ha 0’ ¢’ kv q’ q” 
(6) d ae. 
8 t f rn x” 
w r : R Rw 
w r? R? R’w 
m nN 
m wn 
u 1 
0 & a 


Coeur d’Alene, tho distant from the region of Puget Sound and the Strait of 
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Georgia, shares the series of voiced occlusives with the southern languages of 
that area, including the Puget Branch and Twana. On the other hand, most of 
the Puget-Georgia languages have a trait lacking in all the languages discussed 
so far, namely that they contrast ¢ and k; where the previously discussed lan- 
guages have either ¢ or k, these languages have both. The same contrast is found 
in the Chemakuan stock and the Nootka branch of Wakashan. Kwakiutl lacks 
¢ and in this respect agrees with its northern Salish neighbor, Bella Coola. In 
the southern coastal area the contrast is found among the non-Salish neighbors 
of Tillamook, including Chinookan, Kalapuyan, and Yakenan. In the interior 
areas, certain adjoining stocks (Athabaskan, Sahaptian, Siouan) have ¢ con- 
trasting with k and c, at least in some languages, but in all this area there is no 
correlation between Salish and non-Salish with regard to this matter. 

To illustrate a Salish system with the ¢-k contrast, we take Snoqualmie of the 
Puget Sound Branch of Coast Salish: 


SNOQUALMIE PHONEMES 
Pp A c ¢ k ke @ qs? 
p’ rig x? c ¢ k? kw q’ q’ 
b 


d . g” 
(m) 
t en a ae we ae 
w l y 
u t a 


Tweddell lists also g, but his examples suggest that this is an error of analysis. 
Thus, li’gub ‘young man’ probably should be written lig’b. His other phonemes 
seem well demonstrated. Only one word occurs with m, but it is a common one: 
mimu?d ‘small’; this may represent a diminutive symbolism. Otherwise m n are 
replaced by b d. 

The occurrence of 6 d to the exclusion (or nearly so) of m n is found also in 
Twana and in two non-Salishan languages of the area, Quileute of the Chema- 
kuan stock and Makah-Nitinat of the Nootkan branch of Wakashan. Salishan 
Comox has a partial resemblance in the fact that m n tend to be manu as 
voiced stops in prevocalic position. 

Comox is the only other Salish language that has voiced stops. It has y and 
g, occurring only in prevocalic position—not as positional variants of y w as 
in Quinault, but in contrast with y w, since the latter also occur prevocalically. 
Symbols like 6 d g recorded in Tillamook turn out to represent unaspirated 
voiceless stops, which are positional variants of p ¢ k. But Kwakiutl, the non- 
Salish neighbor of Comox, has a full set of voiced stops (b dX zg g” @ @”). 

If one omits the voiced z J g” from the Snoqualmie table, one gets the system — 
found in Twana. Omitting all voiced stops and restoring m n in place of b d, 
one gets the system of Nootsack and Squamish of the South Georgia branch. 

Seshelt and Pentlatch of the North Georgia branch are like Nootsack and 
Squamish but lack c and %. The remaining North Georgian language is Comox, 
which also lacks the affricates c and X but differs in having the two voiced oc- 
clusives 7 g, as already mentioned. 
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Tillamook is unique in having no other labials than w and in having h as a 
frequent phoneme, occurring even in consonant clusters. Northern Tillamook, 
in distinction to the southern dialect of Siletz, furthermore has no labialized 
back consonants.’ 


TILLAMOOK PHONEMES 
t A c ¢ k q ? 
rg x’ c’ re k’ q’ 
I s J a oe 
n 
w l y 
u t a 
The lack of labials is reminiscent of Athabaskan, which is generally weak in 
labials, with some languages having only w. It would be interesting to know if the 
Athabaskan neighbors of Tillamook had this characteristic. The northern Tilla- 
mook lack of labialized stops agrees with its non-Salish neighbor, Lower Chinook. 
(In the relatively infrequent cases where the literature has spellings like kwa 
in Chinook, this evidently denotes a sequence of phonemes, perhaps kua.) 


4. Proto-Salish. To reconstruct the phonemic system of Proto-Salish, one 
has to examine cognate words, noting the phonemic-correspondences among the 
sister languages. One then seeks a theory of original sounds which can provide 
an adequate explanation of the actual forms and which fit together into a re- 
alistic phonemic pattern. The present paper is based on a study of about 200 
cognate sets,? mostly additions to those given by Boas and Haeberlin. A few 
selected examples are given here by way of illustrating the relationships found. 
The phonetics of the sources are corrected without comment, on the basis of any 
available evidence; it is to be expected that some errors still remain or have been 
introduced in the effort at correction. 

Ti calf ‘hand’; Th kiyz, Sh Cm kalz, Ok kilz, Ka gilf; Cx cayf, St Pt calf; 
Nt calf; Nn Fr cals, Cl cays, Lm Lk sals; Ni Sn calf; Tw calf; Cw kalz, Ch Lo 
Qu calf (Lo Qu ‘limb of tree’). Pr kalz. 

Be yca ‘tooth’; Cx sns, St Pt yns; Nn yns, Fr yls, Sq Nt yns, Cl Lm ens; Sn 
Jds; Tw yds; Ch Cw Qu yns. Pr yns. (Be from ynsn.) 

Ti knaw ‘antler’; Th Sh Ok wnaw ‘chisel’; Pt wnaw; Nt wnaw; Ni Sn g’adag”; 
Tw wdaw; Ch wnaw. Pr wnaw, wanaw. 

Be mus ‘four’; Ti wus; Interior mus; Cx St mus; Cl Lm Lk gus; Ni Sn bus; 
Tw bus; Olympic mus. Pr mus. 


8 On the presence of labialized consonants in Siletz, see Boas and Haeberlin, IJAL 4.135. 
The Siletz vocabulary of Leo J. Frachtenberg (IJAL 1.45-6) may actually be Northern 
Tillamook, since it includes ynkas ‘heart’ (from Proto-Salish ynwas) with unrounded k. 

® Swadesh, Salish cognates (1951), MS in the Boas Collection. 

%” The names of languages are abbreviated as follows: Be, Bella Coola; Ch, Upper Che- 
halis; Cl, Claltam; Cm, Columbia, Cr, Coeur d’Alene; Cw, Cowlitz; Cx, Comox; Fr, Lower 
Fraser; Ka, Kalispel; Li, Lillooet; Lk, Lkungen; Lm, Lummi; Lo, Lower Chehalis; Ni, Nis- 
qualli; No, Nanaimo; Nt, Nootsak; Ok, Okanagon; Pr, Proto-Salish; Pt, Pentlatch; Qu, 
Quinault; Sa, Satsop; Sh, Shuswap; Sn, Snoqualmie; Sq, Squamish; St, Seshelt ; Th, Thomp- 
son River; Ti, Tillamook; Tw, Twana. 
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Ti ne’u ‘one’; Sh Ka nk’’u?, Cr nk’”?; Nn ne’a, Fr Ic’a, Nt Sq ne’u?, Cl Lm 
Lk ng’?; NiSn dic’u. Pr nk’u?. 

Be cuca ‘mouth’; Li Th cucn; Cx St Pt susn; Nn sasn, Fr cael, Sq. cucn, C] 
cucn, Lm Lk susn. Pr cucen. 

Ti nhak’aw-qn ‘flower’ (-qn ‘head’); Li Th Sh spaq’m; Cx pagq’m ‘leaf’; Nn Fr 
spaq’m; Tw spq’am; Ch Qu spag’m. Pr pag’am. (n- and s- are prefixes; Ti k’ 
for q’ may be a diminutive change.) 

Be kvli ‘green, yellow’; Ti cglq ‘green’; Li kvl ‘yellow’, Th kvlu, Sh kelt, Cm 
kerik, Ok kvrt, Ka kvali?, Cr kvar. Pr kvari?. . 

Li A’za, Sh Cm X’ya, Ok Ka X’yi?, Cr t’'dz?. hnctineneiiie A’ya?. 

In addition to the correspondence of sounds to each other, we see in the exam- 
ples also the effect of functional phoneme alternation. Various Salish languages 
show interchange of consonants, along with reduplication and the insertion of 
a glottal stop, to express the diminutive. This process evidently goes back to 
Proto-Salish times. The dropping out of vowels, seen in related forms like kvar 
and k”ri in the contemporary languages, is usually associated with affixation. 

The net effect of the reconstructions of individual morphemes, considered in 
their combined relationships, gives us the following reconstructed system: 


Proto-SALISH PHONEMES 
p t A c k ee * lie 
p’ ’ x? 0’ k? kee q’ qe’ 
$3 2° yy “Re 


m mn 
ee: l y R RY 
u a a 


Glottalized continuants (m’ etc.) have been omitted for want of data to prove 
or disprove their archaic character. The reconstruction of x x” depends largely 
on Coeur d’Alene, with some additional evidence from Kalispel. Vogt has shown!® 
that Kalispel has zero for Coeur d’Alene rz, and has w for Cr r”. Where Coeur 
d’Alene has a or & before rk r”, Kalispel always has a, as in Cr yar : Ka ya ‘as- 
semble’. Now, an original a develops in Kalispel to 7 unless there is a velar or r 
following. Therefore, the fact that we have Ka ya (and not yt) indicates that 
there must have been a velar following the vowel in an earlier stage of Kalispel. 
Reflexes in other languages have not yet been discovered. 


5. Phoneme shifts. The sound changes which produced the tien Salish 
phonemes out of their Proto-Salish originals must be specified geographically and 
chronologically as well as phonetically; it is important to know where and when 
each change took place, and to distinguish local from widespread changes. It is 
a matter of general linguistic experience that widespread changes commonly 
begin as local changes and then spread out farther and farther to languages 
touching on those that already have gone thru the change. Probably the move- 
ment tends to be most rapid thru a territory speaking a single language or 


10 Hans Vogt, Salishan studies: Comparative notes on Kalispel, Spokan, Colville, and 
Coeur d’Alene (Oslo, 1940). 
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closely related languages, and slowest in passing to unrelated languages with 
widely different phonemic systems. While the spread is still going on, new 
changes may affect the transformed sound, and these will appear in roughly 
concentric areas within the larger territory of the earlier shift. All these phe- 
nomena can be illustrated in Salish. 

’ As an example of a local shift, restricted to a single language, we have the 
change of origing| X’ to ¢’ in Coeur d’Alene or the development of original p m 
to h w in Tillamook. Even more restricted is the North Tillamook delabialization 
of rounded consonants, that is kv to k etc., for Southern Tillamook (Siletz) 
had not yet gone thru this change in the period when the language became ex- 
tinct. Likewise, original n became / in Fraser, but there are still local dialects 
which remain in the n stage." 

Tillamook k” to k and Fraser n to / are obviously relatively recent shifts, for 
they have not had time to spread thru the whole area of each language. In the 
case of Fraser, we have a means of determining approximately how recent the 
mutation is, based on the close relationship of Fraser to Nanaimo. These two 
languages were found to have 73% of common elements in their basic vocabula- 
ries, from which we calculate that something like a thousand years ago they 
were either one homogeneous language or at most local dialects hardly dif- 
ferent from one another. While today Fraser and Nanaimo are located on oppo- 
site sides of the Strait of Georgia, they could not have been so far apart for over 
1000 years and still retain so high a degree of sameness. If the change of n to / 
had taken place in the common period of Proto-Nanaimo-Fraser, it would be 
found today in both languages. Since it is not, we know that it occurred after 
Fraser parted company with Nanaimo. 

Original m is found changed to y only in Clallam, Lkungen, and Lummi. 
These three form a closely related group whose time depth is calculated at about 
1000 years. They are now located in three distinct areas, separated by arms of 
the sea. Since no other languages with 7 are in close contact with any member 
of the Clallam Group, and since they could not each have acquired this sound 
separately, the shift must have taken place at a time when the present three 
languages were a single tongue occupying a small continuous territory. In other 
words, we have here a local, one-language change belonging to an earlier time 
level, with the modern spread resulting from the breakup of the old speech com- 
munity. The change may be dated between one and three thousand years ago, 
the earlier date being indicated by the fact that no reflex of such a mutation is 
found in any of the other languages of the South Georgia branch or elsewhere. 

A similar case is the shift of u to o in the two languages of the Nanaimo Group. 
This must have happened in their common period, more recently than 2000 
years ago when the prototype of this group was one with that of Squamish. 

Clear evidence of a mutational wave that spread beyond local limits is found 
in the shift of original c to s in the North Georgia branch and in four languages 
of the South Georgia branch, namely Nanaimo, Fraser, Lummi, and Lkungen. 
The beginning of the wave may have been in the common period of the North 


11 See Boas and Haeberlin, IJAL 4.134. 
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Georgia branch, about 2000 or so years ago. It could have spread to Proto- 
Nanaimo during the common Nanaimo-Fraser period, but did not reach the 
Clallam group until it was already divided into its present three components. 

Another example of the diffusion of a change across a language boundary is 
shown by the substitution of z for original y in Lillooet and Thompson. This 
shift is not shared by Shuswap, which is linguistically close to Thompson. The 
change evidently passed from Lillooet to Thompson in a recent period, subse- 
quent to the split-up.of Thompson and Shuswap. 

A very old diffusion which shows signs of having continued into modern times 
is that of the change of r to J. The original stage is maintained only in Okanagon, 
Columbia, Coeur d’Alene, and the Spokan dialect of Kalispel, forming a con- 
tinuous geographic area surrounded on all sides by r-less speech. The dialects of 
Kalispel other than Spokan must have switched from r to / in very recent times. 
This is shown not only by the persistence of an r-dialect, but also by indirect 
reflexes in the r-less dialects. Kalispel a normally develops to 7 except before a 
velar consonant or an original r. In a word like kali? ‘yellow’, the quality of the 
first vowel (a and not 7) indicates that the following liquid was r. There is also 
proof of the relatively recent adoption of the mutation r to / in Thompson, where 
original r changed to /, original / to y, and original y to z. Since, despite these 
changes, there is no confusion in the reflexes of the three original sounds, it 
follows that / could have changed to y only after y had shifted, and r could have 
moved on to / only after | had changed. Since Thompson does not share the 
first two changes with Shuswap, they must belong to a period subsequent to the 
divergence of these languages—that is, to a period within the last thousand 
years. The r to / shift in Thompson is therefore the most recent of a series of 
three successive phonologic events, all of which fall within the last thousand 
years. 

Another instance of a simple wave that has carried even farther than the one 
just discussed is the loss of original zk and the corresponding change of Rr” to w. 
If R rR“ were Proto-Salish phonemes, as I tentatively assume, then it was lost 
during the period of Salish divergence (that is, subsequent to the common 
period of Proto-Salish) in every part of the stock except Coeur d’Alene. Evi- 
dence has been given of the relatively recent disappearance of R RY in Kalispel. 
The evidence for z R” in languages of the Interior Division indicates that these 
phonemes were still present in the common period of the Division. At that time, 
it might have been already lost in the prototypes of the three other divisions, at 
least so far as our present evidence goes. 

Original k went thru a series of changes, from k to ¢ to c to s, which successively 
spread over a series of languages. Exactly parallel changes affect k’ and z, 
except for the last step; that is, k’ x changed to ¢’ { to c’s. The greatest change, ~ 
that of k to s, is found in the smallest area, being restricted to Lummi and 
Lkungen of the Clallam group. The prior change of ¢ to c affected two groups in 
the South Georgia Branch, the Clallam and the Nanaimo. The first change, from 
k to ¢, has achieved so wide a spread that only seven languages still retain the 
original k sound. Moreover, Nootka, a non-Salish language, has shared the 
change of k to ¢ with its Salish neighbors. The time of the Nootka change, during 
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the period of its separate development and before the period when Nitinat- 
Makah and Nootka proper diverged into separate languages, places it approxi- 
mately in the time span when the change was going on among the Salish neigh- 
bors of Nootka. Likewise, Chemakum of the Chemakuan stock has changed k 
to ¢ since its separation from Quileute. 

It is clear that Salish had already split into the languages which eventually 
gave rise to its present divisions before the change of k to ¢ began. This follows 
from the fact that Bella Coola still has the original k and that the Interior 
Division has ¢ in only two of its component languages, Coeur d’Alene and 
Kalispel. In the Coast Division, there is still one language, Cowlitz, with original 
k. Since the Olympic branch, to which Cowlitz belongs, shows no special ramifica- 
tions of ¢, it seems reasonable to surmise that the change reached this area only 
in relatively recent times. In fact, the dialect which Boas calls Upper Chehalis 
2 is actually a dialect of Cowlitz that has adopted the change of k to ¢ within 
the period of linguistic separation of Cowlitz and Chehalis. Boas’ suggestion 
that Cowlitz may have taken over k for Olympic ¢ (a reversal of the change) from 
its Interior Salish neighbors is not convincing," altho it is likely enough that the 
presence of k languages on its borders retarded the adoption of the ¢ pronuncia- 
tion by Cowlitz. If the shift of k to ¢ reached the Olympic branch only recently, 
then the ¢ mutation cannot have appeared until after the prototype of the Coast 
Division had already split up into separate languages. — 

The area of the ¢ languages in the Coast Division, if one includes those which 
still have ¢ and those which have a farther reflex of ¢, is continuous. But ¢ is 
also found in two cut-off areas, namely in Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel of the 
Interior Division and in Tillamook. We must ask whether these are languages 
which took part in the general shift of the Georgia coastal area and which have 
since migrated to their present location, or whether the same change took place 
independently in the three areas. 

We can eliminate Kalispel from consideration because the closely related 
Okanagon is a k language. In other words, Kalispel has acquired the ¢ pronuncia- 
tion only in relatively recent times; there can be no doubt that the shift spread 
from Coeur d’Alene to Kalispel. 

With regard to Tillamook and Coeur d’Alene, the mutation might be regarded 
as a sheer coincidence were it not for another and even more striking agreement 
among Tillamook, Coeur d’Alene, and certain Coast Division languages. That 
is the treatment of original w. 

The main sequence of change for w was first to g” and then to kv. In some 
languages it affected only non-final w, in others w in all positions. The languages 
showing the mutation of w are Tillamook, Coeur d’Alene, the Puget Sound 
branch, the Clallam group of South Georgian, and Comox of the North Georgia 
branch. Besides, Quinault of the Olympic branch has a g” sound as the pre- 
vocalic variant of the w phoneme. The original mutation of w to g” is found in 
the Puget languages and in Coeur d’Alene. The k” stage is found in the Clallam 
group and in Tillamook, except that in the northern dialect'of Tillamook a 
further change to k has taken place. In Comox, there was delabialization of the 


12 See Boas and Haeberlin, IJAL 4.126-7. 
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voiced stage, g” to g. The changes affect all positions in Puget and Coeur d’Alene; 
in Comox, the Clallam group, and Tillamook they are limited to prevocalice 
position. Chemakuan, a non-Salish neighbor of Clallam, has k” for Proto-Che- 
makuan w in prevocalic position. 

We must not attach too much importance to the coincidence of the unvoicing 
of g” in Clallam and Tillamook, since any voiced stops must be expected to have 
only a precarious existence in an area that mainly lacks them. The two events 
may therefore have happened independently. But the basic change of w to g” 
is very important, precisely because it produced something unusual in the region. 

In view of this, and of the agreement in the ¢ mutation, we conclude with con- 
siderable confidence that Tillamook and Coeur d’Alene were once neighbors of 
the languages which have since developed into Nisqualli, Snoqualmie, Clallam, 
Lkungen, and Lummi. The time of this proximity may be placed within the last 
2000 years. It need not have been as long as 1000 years ago, but there is so far 
little basis for a narrower estimate. The detailed study of common vocabulary, 
with particular reference to borrowings, may eventually allow us to be more 
precise. 

Supporting the evidence of w but not entirely parallel to it is the history of 
original y, which changed to v and subsequently to ¢ and c or to d. Tillamook does 
not share this change. Coeur d’Alene has the reflex d in all positions. Comox has 
J, but only prevocalically. And a J-sound as a positional variant of y is found in 
Quinault and Lower Chehalis. In the Clallam group the voiceless affricate c is 
found before vowels; the sequence of change must have been from J to ¢ to c, 
or from J to zg to c. In some way, the product of original y was kept apart from 
that of original k, since in Lkungen and Lummi the former is c but the latter is 
s. A possible explanation is that voiced obstruents (g” and g) were maintained 
until after the dialects had developed into distinct entities, tho still in contact 
with each other. The unvoicing of g” and z to k” and c respectively would then 
have taken place after Lkungen and Lummi had changed earlier c to s. 

Proto-Salish / is replaced by y in Lillooet and Thompson" of the Interior 
Division, and in Clallam and Squamish of the South Georgia branch of Coast 
Salish. In North Georgian Comox, a similar change takes place, except that 
before or after u the result is w instead of y. Because of the geographic contact 
of Comox with Lillooet, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Comox repre- 
sents a farther development of the same mutation. In other words the steps are 
l to y, then y in given surroundings to w. 

Thompson, Lillooet, Squamish, and Comox make up a geographic ‘etna. 
but Clallam is separated from the others by water and by intervening languages. 
However, there can be no doubt that there has been some shifting around of the 
languages, and it is not improbable that Clallam was formerly in contact with 
at least one of the other languages. In particular, it should be noted that the 
three languages of the Clallam group are separated by sizable water barriers, 


18 Boas and Haeberlin, IJAL 4.128, say that of the Interior languages only Thompson 
has y for 1. But a number of Lillooet examples appear in Boas’ Comparative Salishan vo- 
cabularies (ca. 1925). Since there are also Lillooet forms with / for 1, it would seem that local 
dialects differ on this point. 
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with Lkungen on Vancouver Island, Lummi on the eastern side of the Strait of 
Georgia, and Clallam to the south of Juan de Fuca Strait. We must suppose that 
the three languages, having developed out of a single earlier language, must have 
been all together at one time in the fairly recent past. This could have been either 
on Vancouver Island or on the mainland, and it is likely enough that an earlier 
form of Clallam was in contact either with Squamish or Comox or both. 

Our final example of a sequence of changes is that of original a to & to 7 in 
three contiguous Interior languages. The first change is found in Coeur d’Alene. 
The second step, merging the vowel with original 7, is found in Kalispel and 
Okanagon. Presumably the first step of the change was taken in the common 
period of Kalispel and Okanagon. Because these languages have carried it 
farthest, it is likely that it was originated here and was subsequently adopted by 
Coeur d’Alene. The influence would then have been earlier and in the opposite 
direction to that of the ¢ mutation, which went from Coeur d’Alene to Kalispel 
in more recent times. It should be noted that interchange between back and front 
vowels is still a live process in the three languages: in Coeur d’Alene normal 2x 
changes to a when a suffix with a velar consonant is added, in Kalispel and 
Okanagon certain stems with 7 change the vowel to a under the same conditions. 
However, the interchange is not entirely mechanical, since in both languages 
there are instances of unchanging a. 

The foregoing is not a complete account of phoneme changes in Salish, but it 
is about as far as present research permits us to go. Two remaining problems may 
be mentioned in passing. Certain languages show rounded k” sounds where the 
reflexes in other languages suggest original k sounds. The explanation is con- 
nected with a following u vowel—that is, ku becomes ku; but the area of change 
and the full details of the conditioning factors are not yet clear. Another prob- 
lem is raised by Boas and Haeberlin,' who give several examples of Li Th Sh 
X for ¢ in other languages. The assumption of a change from X to ¢ seems to be 
contradicted by other evidence and by inconsistencies even in the examples cited 
by Boas and Haeberlin. The explanation probably lies either in phonetic errors 
or in the use of different prefixes, or in a combination of the two factors. 


6. Borrowing and convergence. The transformation of original sounds is not 
the only process which affects the phonemic system. Innovations just as pro- 
found may come about through borrowing foreign words, whether from related 
or from unrelated forms of speech, provided that the divergent new sounds are 
kept intact during the process. If the foreign sounds are replaced by the nearest 
native equivalents, as often happens, the native system remains the same (ex- 
cept possibly for significant revisions of relative frequencies). At times, however, 
particularly when there are many bilinguals in the population, the foreign sounds 
are brought in with the new words. 

Still another source of phoneme variation would seem to be very important 
among the northwest coast languages, namely symbolic phonetic change. For 
example, fronting, delabialization, and insertion of glottal stop are used in 
Bella Coola, in connection with reduplication, to denote smallness.'5 Similar 


4 TJAL 4.136. 
15 See Newman, IJAL 13.134. 
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processes are found in various Salish and other northwest languages, often un- 
connected with reduplication; sometimes there are only scattered traces rather 
than a regularly functioning process. Such a symbolism may operate to restore 
midpalatals in a language which has shifted its original k to ¢, and may thereby 
contribute to developing the typical c—¢—k configuration found in the Coast 
Division. 

A third basis for introducing new phonemes is the use of special sounds in 
imitative words and in ejaculations, a phenomenon that can be illustrated in 


. almost any language. If such elements come to be used in ordinary speech as — 


normal word types, they may contribute new sounds to the system. 

In the present state of our knowledge of Salish, it is not possible to prove 
which of various possible causes it was that gave rise to a particular new con- 
figuration. I suspect that the reintroduction of k into the Coast Division lan- 
guages was due to a combination of sound imitation, symbolism, and borrowing. 
In the material published by Sapir on Comox, there are very few examples of 
the k series, as is to be expected in view of the general change of original k 
sounds to ¢ sounds. The examples are kafkaf ‘bluejay’, k’tk’ak’ ‘crow’, k’kayu 
‘oar’, kit’ ‘little finger’. The first two of these are definitely imitative. The third 
is a Kwakiutl loan (k’g-ayu ‘pullback instrument’). The last may be diminutive 
in origin, even tho sound changes for smallness are no longer active in Comox. 

For ‘bluejay’ and ‘crow’ there are similar words in Nootka and Kwakiutl, of 
the Wakashan stock. These suggest that the influence of neighboring languages 
may have played a role. The Nootka words are respectively xr’aafx"ttp and 
k’ee?in, the Kwakiutl words are k”ask”as and k’an’a. The words used to imitate 
the sound of these two birds in Nootka are kaak and k’aak. The words for ‘raven’ 
are connected: Nootka qu?ifin (probably from qi?ifin or q’e?ifin), Kwakiutl 
' e’aw’ina; the Nootka imitative word is gaaq. The relation of ‘crow’ to ‘raven’ is 
seen to show diminutive-augmentative symbolism. 

Cases of prevocalic y and w in Sapir’s Comox material are similarly much 
fewer than cases of J and g. They are yipiz” ‘hole’, yaxay? ‘pack basket’, waxac’t 
‘pipe’, wi?walus ‘young man’, ?awak~ ‘tobacco’. Of these, ‘pipe’ has been identi- 
fied as Kwakiutl ‘smoke-receptacle’. The others have not been traced, but are 
clearly words of a type that is readily borrowed. (A possible exception is ‘hole’; 
but this may have come over in some special sense, or may be based on an imi- 
tative verb for ‘bore’.) 

Our material amply demonstrates the tendency for phonemic systems in 
neighboring languages to approach each other. At the same time it is clear that 
this approach does not take place suddenly upon first contact, or in any mechan- 
ical way. Many centuries may pass without noticeable effect; at the fastest rate, 
it probably takes a few generations. In all cases, bilinguals undoubtedly play a 
principal if unconscious role. In considering the way in which contact convergence 
comes about and particularly in trying to understand how it may be resisted 
for long periods of time, one must bear in mind that a language frequently has 
more than one phonological system on its borders. This means that there may 
be influences pulling it in different directions. The monolingual population, along 
with all neighbors having the same phonemic system, will tend to keep the 
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language in the old pattern. Sometimes the influence of a contiguous language 
may have no profound effect until the speech community has broken down into 
a series of subareas with distinctive dialects. The presence of the neighbor lan- 
guage may be a factor in hastening the split-up of the area. 

The simplest kind of contact convergence is that affecting not the number of 
phonemes but their phonetic norms. Comox and Bella Coola share with Kwa- 
kiutl, their common neighbor, a fronted pronunciation of k sounds, giving a 
y-like timbre to k and g, and speaking x like German front ch in ich. This is 
evidently an ancient trait of the northwest coast, which was doubtless a factor 
in opening the way to the mutation of k to ¢ in Nootka and in the Coast Salish 
languages. Comox must have copied this timbre from the Kwakiutl, since it 
had no k-series after common North Georgian had shifted original k to ¢. An 
interesting feature of the whole series of events is the probability that the fronted 
type of k recently borrowed by Comox from Kwakiutl duplicates the norm of 
pronunciation taat prevailed in the time of ancient Salish k. On the other hand, 
Comox fronted g, so similar to the Kwakiutl, normally has a very different origin 
as the delabialized form of earlier g”. 

The borrowing of phonetic norms probably plays an important role in the 
diffusion of phonetic changes, when neighboring languages one after the other 
go thru the same sound shift. Let us suppose a geographic sequence of languages 
or dialects, A B C D E. Suppose that in C there occurs a shift in the phonetic 
norm of k, so that it sounds like ky. This style of speaking after a time infects 
B and D at those points where they are in contact with C. Before the ky norm 
has diffused all the way thru B and D, C may have advanced to a pronunciation 
like English ch. Eventually A and E may start pronouncing ky, but by that time 
B and D may have begun to copy the ch. Finally, by the time A and E have begun 
to adopt the second new norm, a third may develop in C, for example a kind of 
ts. Our example is only a simplified version of what must have taken place in 
Salishan, centering more or less around the southern area of the Strait of Georgia. 
In real life, however, diffusion does not move evenly thru an inert homogeneous 
mass, but accelerates and decelerates in response to changes in the social rela- 
tionships of the communities. 

Let us turn now to changes that not only affect the phonetic norms but in- 
volve additions and reductions in the phoneme inventory. New phonemes may 
be acquired from a neighbor language in borrowed words; or, under the influence 
of another form of speech, native imitative words with special sounds may be 
incorporated unchanged into the normal vocabulary. Often the foreign pattern 
serves to crystallize an existing positional variation into a phonemic split. This 
is presumably what happened to Proto-Salish w in languages like Coeur d’Alene 
and Comox. We may suppose an early phonetic pattern in which a trace of 
palatal] friction accompanied w in syllabic initial position only; at the end of a 
syllable w may have been like a vowel, except that it did not carry syllabic empha- 
sis. A language with such a positional variation comes into contact with a foreign 
tongue, for example Kwakiutl, which has a series of voiced stops including g”. 
Since this sound and the syllable-initial variant of w are fairly close to each 
other, bilinguals of the g”-language are likely to use their g” in place of the special 
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variant of w. If this pronunciation is generalized in the population, the initial 
variant of w comes to be a stop. This may have happened in Quinault, where 
evidently g” is still only a positional variant of w. When, however, new words 
come into the language, by borrowing or otherwise, with initial w contrasting 
with g”, the g” variant is effectively separated from the syllable-final w. The old 
relationship may be preserved on the morphophonemic level. This is precisely 
the case of Comox, which has both g and w for original w, alternating according 
to syllabic position; e.g. qgi?wx ‘steelhead salmon’, reduplicated diminutive 
giggtx, or v’igim ‘sun, moon’, diminutive reduplication /’it’gim but plural redupli- 
cation t’wt’igim. Where w occurs in borrowed words or where it is derived from 
earlier 1, it does not interchange with g. 

Finally we come to phoneme reduction under foreign influence. This takes 
the form of merging two original phonemes into one, for example k and k” into 
k in North Tillamook, presumably under the influence of Chinookan, or c and 
¢ into c in the Nanaimo group, presumably under the influence of Interior Divi- 
sion languages. If it is correct to assume Chinook influence in Tillamook, it would 
seem that Tillamook syllables like ka sounded to bilinguals more like Chinook 
ka than like kua. (In syllable-final position the labialization sounded like nothing 
at all in Chinook.) The merging of ¢ and c in the Nanaimo group could have 
resulted very easily from the tendency in the northern Interior languages to 
pronounce c with a ¢-like quality. 

Thru the loss of ¢ as an independent phoneme, the affected Coastal languages 
took the last step in a roundabout convergence with the Interior phonemic pat- 
tern. Thus, Lillooet and Thompson have the set c-k-k” by virtue of preserving 
the original system. Nanaimo and Fraser, on the contrary, went thru a gamut 
of changes: first kK was changed to ¢, giving the set c-¢-k”; then new instances of 
k were presumably added by processes like borrowing and sound symbolism, 
giving c—¢-k-k”; finally the merging of c and ¢ brought the configuration back 
to c-k-k. Tho Fraser and Lillooet have the same phonemes in their inventories, 
they do-not necessarily have them in the same words. 


7. Independent shifts. In theory it may be assumed that phonetic and phonemic 
changes can arise spontaneously—that is, without the influence of neighboring 
languages and dialects. Such a case, however, is hardly to be discovered thru the 
methods of comparative phonology. Since our reconstruction of ‘the past can 
never be complete, there is always the possibility that some language may once 
have existed in exactly the right place and time to provide the impulse for sound 
shifts that now appear to be independent. Be that as it may, it is impressive to 
discover how many of the prehistoric Salish developments can be associated 
with definite neighboring languages, whose modern forms still exist in or near 
the same area. I conclude that the interplay of interdialectal and interlinguistic 
influences in a complex linguistic situation accounts for very nearly all phonolog- 
ical developments. 
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The principles of semantics. By StepHen ULiMann. (Glasgow University Pub- 
lications, No. 84.) Pp. [vii], 314. Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Company, 1951. 


Compared with other branches of linguistics, semantics is relatively young. 
Because of its youth it is at present in a state of crisis, caused by a sudden 
development of conflicting methodologies and theories during the last few dec- 
ades. The 1920’s witnessed a sudden spurt of interest in semantic research. 
This development is associated with such names as Hans Sperber, who intro- 
duced psychoanalytical viewpoints into the historical study of meaning, and 
Ferdinand de Saussure. The 1930’s brought further developments. Gustaf Stern, 
in his Meaning and change of meaning, attempted to integrate his own investi- 
gation with inquiries of a psychological, psychopathological, and logical nature; 
on the whole, his approach was traditional. An entirely new view, to a certain 
extent opposed to the older conceptions, was the semantic field theory of Jost 
Trier. It is one of the aims of Ullmann’s work to reconcile these divergent ap- 
proaches to linguistic semantics. 

Before outlining a program of semantics, Ullmann attempts to map out the 
entire field of linguistics. According to him, three aspects or ‘dimensions’ have 
to be considered: the dimension of linguistic units, the form-meaning dimension, 
and the space-time dimension. 

As to linguistic units, he suggests a tripartite division of linguistics, pertaining 
to the distinction of phonemes, words, and syntagmas. Phonemes are minimum 
units of distinctive sound-features; the branch of linguistics which deals with 
phonemes is PHONOLOGY. The minimal meaningful units are words; the branch 
devoted to their study is LEx1coLocy. The symbol patterns referring to thought 
and designed to convey relations are termed ‘syntagmas’; their branch is SYNTAX. 

The form-meaning dimension superimposes a further partition on the tri- 
partite schema just mentioned, although phonology is not touched by the 
distinction, since phonemes convey no meaning. The subdivision starts with 
lexicology: LEXICAL MORPHOLOGY is concerned with word stems and word 
formation; LEXICAL SEMANTICS deals with the semantic side of word formations, 
such as differences between the meanings of compounds. Syntax also has a 
morphological and a semantic division, called syNTACTIC MORPHOLOGY and 
SYNTACTIC SEMANTICS. 

The space-time dimension deals with a division of linguistics, introduced by 
Saussure, into SYNCHRONIC or descriptive and p1acHRONICc or historical. This 
new distinction cuts into two halves each of the five branches defined above 
(viz. phonology, lexical and syntactic morphology, lexical and syntactic seman- 
tics). In sum, linguistics emerges as a three-dimensional system. 

Before discussing the particular problems of semantics that pertain to the 
various branches of linguistics, Ullmann presents a functional analysis of mean- 
ing. Such an analysis, he believes, can be most succinctly executed at the word- 
level. Though contextual theorists have at various times attempted to under- 
mine the notion of relative word autonomy, the existence, fruitfulness, and 
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necessity of word lexicography warns us not to overemphasize the contextual 
nature of words. Ullmann insists that contextuality is perfectly compatible with 
a certain degree of word autonomy. 

Most scholars will agree with the author that the nucleus of the semantic 
situation is the reciprocal relationship between the sign and the thing signified. 
In Saussure’s terms, every sign has a ‘signifiant’ and a ‘signifié’. Whereas little 
disagreement exists with respect to the meaning of the former term, interpre- 
tations of the term ‘signifié’ or ‘significatum’ vary widely. Opinions differ as to 
whether these terms refer to things in the outside world (Ogden and Richards’ 
‘referent’) or to a mental content corresponding to these (Ogden and Richards’ 
‘thought’ or ‘reference’). The author proposes to abandon the terms ‘signifié’ 
and ‘significatum’ altogether, and to replace them by the terms ‘name’ and 
‘sense’. The ‘name’ is the acoustic shape of the word, the ‘sense’ is the mental 
content. Meaning is then defined as a reciprocal relation between name and 
sense, which enables them to call up one another. In accordance with Saussure 
and Gombocz, and in opposition to Gardiner, the author contends that a name, 
linguistically conceived, does not include a reference to things but only to the 
idea of things. For linguistic science a name has no referent; the relation be- 
tween sense and reference falls within the domain of psychology rather than 
linguistics. 

The functional definition of meaning in terms of a relation between name and 
sense leads to basic problems in the area of SYNCHRONIC SEMANTICS. The first 
group of problems deals with stmpLE word-meaning relationships, the second 
group with MULTIPLE word-meaning relationships. The problem area of simple 
meanings is mainly concerned with basic characteristics of name and sense. 
The author singles out three traits: conventionality of name, vagueness of sense, 
and emotiveness of name as well as sense. 

The CONVENTIONALITY of the name-sense relationship is reflected synchron- 
ically in the fact that words may have multiple meanings, diachronically in the 
possibility of linguistic change, and panchronically in the fact that different 
languages have different names for the same concept. The analysis of the 
problem of conventionality, however, goes beyond a mere statement of these 
relationships. Two questions have to be asked: (1) is there any reason for the 
existence of names for certain things or concepts in a given language? (2) is 
there any reason for the existence of a word with a particular phonetic shape in 
a particular language? The answer to the first question is in the affirmative; 
to the second, in the negative. While there is obviously no reason why a given 
word must have a specific shape, one must realize that within any linguistic 
sphere there is a need, a ‘motivation’, to express certain meanings by certain 
sound patterns. This problem of motivation belongs to synchronic analysis. — 
Even so great a linguist as Saussure obscured important issues by not keeping 
separate the specific problems pertaining to the diachronic vs. the synchronic 
approach. This becomes clear, for instance, in Saussure’s attempt to belittle the 
importance of onomatopoeia in language. The tendency toward expressiveness 
of meaning belongs to the problem area of motivation and therefore to synchronic 
rather than diachronic semantics. Saussure adduces the fact that ‘as a fortuitous 
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result of phonetic development’, Vulgar Latin pipio has lost its imitative power 
in French pigeon, whereas French glas < classicum and fouet < fagus owe theirs 
to the caprice of sound history. Though that may be perfectly true, it has no 
bearing on the evaluation of the expressiveness of these words by the members 
of a given speech-community. Ullmann points out other types of motivation, such 
as that involved in popular etymology; these too are important characteristic 
features of a synchronic system. 

VAGUENESS is an inherent feature of sense; EMOTIVENESS a property of 
sound patterns as well as sense. Both vagueness and emotiveness are important 
features of any language; they contribute to the discrepancy between name and 
sense, and so have a bearing on the second problem area of synchronic semantics, 
that of MULTIPLE MEANING. 

The discrepancy between ‘signifiant’ and ‘signifié’ appears mainly in two 
forms: synonymy (one sense to several names) and plurivalence, i.e. polysemy 
or homonymy (one name to several senses). Polysemy is illustrated by (house) 
key vs. (musical) key; homonymy by bull ‘cattle’ vs. bull ‘papal document’. 

The syNoNYMIc resources of a given language are unique structural peculiarities 
of its synchronous system; its relative richness can be best evaluated by compar- 
ing it in this respect with other languages or other stages in its history. Thus, 
Vulgar Latin demonstrates an extreme poverty of synonymic expressions: the 
Classical Latin variety of pulcher, formosus, lepidus, bellus, venustus has been 
reduced to bellus (or formosus in the lateral areas: Spanish hermoso, Rumanian 
frumos) ; again, the chief spheres of interest of the Anglo-Saxons are reflected in 
the synonyms of the Old English vocabulary: in Beowulf there are 37 words for 
‘hero’ or ‘prince’, 17 for ‘sea’, 11 for ‘ship’, 12 for ‘battle’ or ‘fight’. 

Various methods are available for such synonymic analysis. The simplest of 
these is the method of substitution in different contexts. Bally recommended 
a complementary procedure consisting in the determination of suitable an- 
tonyms. Thus, to delimit deep and profound in relation to each other we can 
ask how far they are interchangeable in different contexts (in combination with 
water, voice, remark, relief), or we can ask for the proper antonym in each of these 
combinations (shallow, high, superficial, etc.) 

Among the various forms of plurivalence, poLysEmy is the pivot of semantic 
analysis: criteria for comparing the semantic structure of different languages will 
have to center on the part played by polysemy in various synchronic systems. 
An interesting aspect of polysemy is the emergence of what Ullmann calls a 
‘pathological’ situation, which may arise whenever two or more incompatible 
senses become attached to the same name. Two factors decide whether polysemy 
is tolerable or intolerable (pathological): (1) relation between the senses: co- 
ordinated senses within the same sphere of activity hamper one another more 
than senses from two different spheres; (2) social relations between two speech 
communities in contact with each other: a strict literary standard may make 
speakers more sensitive and less tolerant toward polysemy, and firmly established 
dialects tend to react against polysemy more vigorously than decaying dialects. 

The chapters on diachronic semantics are preceded by a section on the relation 
between synchronic and diachronic methods. While acknowledging the out- 
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standing contribution which Saussure made by his distinction between syn- 
chronic and diachronic linguistics, the author takes issue with two pronounce- 
ments of Saussure: (1) that synchronistic and diachronistic methodology must 
be rigorously kept apart; and (2) that synchronic linguistics deals with systems, 
diachronic linguistics with single elements. 

With respect to the first statement, Ullmann contends that many problems 
demand interdependent application of diachronic and synchronic methods, and 
illustrates this interdependence by the analysis of homonymic clashes. Take, 
for instance, the well-known and diachronically explainable clash of gat ‘cock’. 
with gat ‘cat’ in southwestern France. Here the question arises how the replace- 
ment of gat ‘cock’ by the local variant vicaire came about. According to Wart- 
burg, vicaire and other jocular synonyms did not arise on the spur of the mo- 
ment, as Gilliéron assumed, but beforehand; when the clash came they were 
synchronically available to step into the breach. 

Interdependence of the two methods logically requires that Saussure’s second 
principle should also be amended. This isolative view of historical semantics has 
been effectively challenged by the so-called field theorists. 

Field theory arose mainly in Germany and adjacent countries, under the latent 
influence of Herder and Humboldt. Stimulated by Humboldt’s doctrine of inner 
speech form, Weisgerber drew attention to the spheres of meaning detectable in 
the vocabulary of any given language; this fact, he maintained, proves the in- 
fluence of language on thought and on the evolution of concepts within a language 
system. Jost Trier (Der deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes) 
attempted to show the closely knit and intimately articulated lexical spheres 
in Old and Middle-High German, within which the significance of each unit 
depends on that of its neighbors; these spheres are structured into semantic sub- 
areas which, by reciprocally limiting each other, divide the whole area be- 
tween them. Such an articulated section of the general vocabulary Trier calls 
‘a linguistic field’. He writes: ‘Fields are linguistic realities existing between 
single words and the total vocabulary; they are parts of a whole, resembling 
words in that they combine into higher units, resembling the vocabulary in that 
they resolve themselves into smaller units.’ Though sometimes criticized for 
its intellectualistic bias, this approach has been hailed by many as a new method 
for determining a most important linguistic force: the influence of language upon 
thought. The field theory repudiates Saussurian historic semantics because it is 
based on the relation between name and sense, a relationship which, in Trier’s 
terms, is bound to be atomistic. The basic notion which the field theory intro- 
duces into diachronic methodology is the idea of regrouping (Umgliederung). 
In Trier’s words: ‘Under the guiding principle of regrouping, the interlocking of 
descriptive and historical linguistics is now established even where speech 
contents and their alterations are involved.’ This restructurization is illustrated 
by a comparison of the intellectual field around 1200 and around 1300. At the 
earlier date the intellectual field is constituted by the trinity of wisheit, kunst, 
list; later the same field is specified by three different words: wisheit, kunst, 
wizzen. The difference between the two fields is not simply that list has been 
replaced by wizzen; there is an interdependent change of every term and of the 
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relations obtaining between them. Around 1200 a dualistic relationship exists 
between kunst and list, the former referring to knowledge of a courtly and social 
nature, the latter to technical knowledge and skill; wisheit semantically syn- 
thesizes the notion inherent in kunst and list, bringing together intellectual, 
moral, social, esthetic, and religious elements. Around 1300 wisheit has become 
a definitely religious and mystical term, which stands in a dualistic relationship 
to the notion of mundane skill and knowledge expressed by wizzen. Few lin- 
guists, probably, will contest Ullmann’s summarizing statement that ‘the emer- 
gence of a systematic branch of diachronistic semantics alongside of its isolative 
section is an event of immense significance’. 

The three following chapters deal with the central theme of historical 
semantics: SEMANTIC CHANGE. According to the notion of meaning as a reciprocal 
relationship between name and sense, semantic change occurs whenever a given 
name acquires a new sense or a given sense a new name. In this area there are 
three main problems, obviously interrelated: causes, classification, and semantic 
laws. — ' 

Among the many and often confusing attempts to treat the CAUSES OF 
SEMANTIC CHANGE the author singles out the two most systematic: the theory of 
Meillet and that of Sperber. Meillet distinguishes three types of causes, related 
to (a) linguistic structure, (b) cultural history and its content, and (c) the par- 
ticular social stratification. Sperber’s scheme, in contradistinction to Meillet’s, is 
eminently psychological; for him, the basic cause of semantic changes is emo- 
tive, namely the need to find a linguistic outlet for emotionally charged ideas. 

As for the CLASSIFICATION OF SEMANTIC CHANGE, all the leading semanticists, 
with the exception of Hans Sperber, have tried to formulate a classificatory 
schema. After presenting types of classification based on logical formalism 
(Darmesteter, Bréal, Paul, and others), and on ultimate causes (Meillet, 
Wellander), Ullmann sets forth his own schema of ‘functional classification’, 
grounded on the work of Wundt, Schuchardt, Roudet, Gombocz, and Saussure. 
Utilizing his definition of meaning as a reciprocal relation between name and 
sense on the one side, and the Aristotelian-Wundtian primary laws of associated 
bonds on the other, he arrives at the following schema: 

A. Semantic changes due to linguistic conservatism 
B. Semantic changes due to linguistic innovation 
I. Transfer of Names 
(a) Through similarity between the senses 
(b) Through contiguity between the senses 
II. Transfer of Senses 
(a) Through similarity between the names 
(b) Through contiguity between the names 
III. Composite Changes 
The search for SEMANTIC LAWS is as old as semantics itself. Opinions whether 
there are actually laws governing semantic processes range from the highly 
optimistic pronouncements of Bréal, Sperber, Stern, and others, through the 
slight scepticism of Jespersen, to the definite denial of Schuchardt, Wellander, 
Weisgerber, and Spitzer. As Ullmann points out, the term ‘semantic law’ is by 
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no means unequivocal. When Spitzer, for instance, writes that ‘No one has ever 
thought of offering a semantic law’, his concept of ‘law’ must be different from 
that of Gustaf Stern and Hans Sperber; for each of these men has formulated 
what he regarded as a law. Stern states categorically that every English adverb 
which by the year 1300 has acquired the sense ‘rapidly’, also develops the sense 
‘immediately’; and Sperber writes as follows: ‘If at a certain time a given complex 
of ideas is so strongly charged with feeling that it causes one word to extend its 
sphere and change its meaning, we may confidently expect that other words 
belonging to the same emotional complex will also shift their meaning.’! Ull-. 
mann attempts to clarify this terminological confusion concerning the word 
‘law’ by distinguishing two types of regularities: (1) diachronic or spatio-temporal 
regularity, as in Stern’s law, and (2) panchronic regularity, as in Sperber’s law. 
In contradistinction to Stern’s, Sperber’s statement is meant to apply to any 
language at any stage of its development, provided only that the necessary 
conditions of the processes are present. 

Ullmann is confident that future linguistic semanticists will have to add to the 
diachronic-synchronic division a third one, namely panchronic linguistics, dealing 
with universal semantic interrelationships. Sommerfelt, in particular, has out- 
lined the general structure of this future science. He refers to its dual character: 
it may deal either with panchronic features (‘les principes communs 4 tous les 
états de langue’) or with panchronic tendencies (‘les caractéres généraux des 
changements linguistiques’). 

As an illustration of panchronic regularities in semantic transfer, Ullmann 
presents some statistical results from his study of synesthetic expressions in 
19th-century poets. Synesthesia is a special kind of name transfer through 
association between the senses (e.g. soft music). He finds three overall tendencies 
of synesthetic transfer: (1) transfers tend to ascend from the lower (touch, etc.) 
to the higher (sound, sight) reaches of the sensorium, from the least differenti- 
ated sensations to the more differentiated ones; (2) in conformity with this 
tendency, touch, the lowest level of the sensorium, is the main purveyor of 
transfers; (3) the acoustic field is the chief domain which receives synesthetic 
characteristics. 

The author is certain that the search for panchronic laws, like the one dealing 
with synesthetic transfer, will play an increasingly important role in linguistic 
semantics. If this assumption is sound—if this kind of regularity will prove 
scientifically demonstrable—one may hope to devise linguistic formulas which 
are closer to natural laws than even the most rigorous sound-correspondencies. 

Evaluated as a whole, Ullmann’s work presents a most comprehensive intro- 
duction in modern thought on linguistic semantics. The author has been success- 
ful in synthesizing and reconciling many diverse but significant approaches. 
The reviewer knows of no other book on this topic that can compare with it in 
clarity of exposition, wealth of information, and wisdom of perspective. 

A few critical remarks on the relation of linguistics to psychology. This 


1 Notice that Sperber’s law has characteristics of the ‘field theory’. Ullmann properly 
emphasizes the contribution which Sperber’s concept of a sphere of thought has made to 
the development of the semantic field theory. 
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reviewer, who has long advocated a closer cooperation between the two dis- 
ciplines, feels that some of the debatable views and proposals in this book stem 
largely from the author’s rather ambivalent attitude toward the status of 
psychology in linguistics. One of these critical points concerns the definition of 
meaning. The definition of meaning as a reciprocal relation between name and 
sense has the virtue of turning meaning from a static into a functional construct; 
as the author has shown, it furthers a dynamic conceptualization of semantic 
facts. The only criticism (though it is a serious one) arises with respect to the 
deliberate omission of reference to things. Ogden and Richards (The meaning of 
meaning 11) diagram the semantic nature of words by means of a triangle, in 
which ‘thought or reference’, at the apex, is connected by solid lines with ‘symbol’ 
and ‘referent’ at the two corners, while these are connected with each other only 
by a dotted line. According to Ullmann, the functional definition of meaning 
confines itself to the lefthand side of the diagram—the connection between 
‘thought or reference’ and ‘symbol’, this being the one where linguistic elements 
are involved. The relation of ‘thought or reference’ to ‘referent’ (i.e. things) is not 
the business of the linguist, he thinks, but of the psychologist. 

Such a restrictive view seems dangerous. If it were correct, it would either 
make linguistic semantics subordinate to psychology, or sever the potential 
bonds between psychology and linguistics. Does the author actually mean to 
imply that linguistic semantics has to be contained within the area of ‘langue’, 
that the ‘name-and-thing’ movement is outside its domain? Fortunately for his 
cause, if not for the theoretical consistency, he modifies this restrictive stand at 
various places in the book. Thus he appraises favorably, for instance, Séchehaye’s 
attempt to introduce into the Saussurean dichotomy synchronic—diachronic 
a third division, that of ‘parole organisée’. And later on he criticizes Wellander 
for rejecting Meringer’s ‘word-and-thing’ program (‘No more study of words 
without study of things’). 

A linguistic semantics removed from the living world of things and persons 
would indeed have no need for psychological concepts; most probably it would 
fall prey to an extreme esoteric formalism. Since language behavior is bio- 
socio-psychological action, attempts at interpretation should, within reasonable 
bounds, take cognizance of the underlying psychological processes. As a matter 
of fact, practically all linguistic semanticists, intentionally or not, have em- 
ployed psychological or semi-psychological constructs; Ullmann is no exception. 
Bally’s notion of ‘associative fields’, which the Swiss linguist, as Ullmann re- 
marks, unfortunately had no time to develop, could have been formulated just 
as well by a linguist-psychologist: ‘Le champ associatif est un halo qui entoure 
le signe et dont les franges extérieures se confondent avec leur ambiance.’ The 
same can be said about Weisgerber and Trier’s semantic field theory, probably 
the most provocative and novel of all approaches to semantics. 

The area where the relation between linguistics and psychology becomes 
most crucial is that of historic semantics, with its problems of causes, classifica- 
tion, and laws. Of the various attempts to bring order into causes of semantic 
change, Ullmann praises two particularly, for their ingenuity and their sys- 
tematic strength: Meillet’s and Sperber’s. As already noted, Sperber’s system 
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is based entirely on psychological constructs; as to Meillet’s, Ullmann himself 
complains that it fails to include psychological causes! In his own schema of 
functional classification, Ullmann obviously feels compelled to use psychglogical 
criteria, viz. the familiar psychological constructs of similarity and contiguity; 
but unfortunately these concepts are so general that (as has been said of Wundt’s 
association criteria) they seem too inclusive to be of much value for semantic 
research. ; 

With respect to the third problem of semantic change, that of its regularity, 

‘it seems doubtful that semantic laws can be interpreted without the aid of 
psychology. Of the two types of linguistic laws which Ullmann distinguishes, 
it seems obvious to this reviewer that at least the general laws, because they 
are all-pervasive and independent of specific space-time conditions, must be 
identified as psycho-physiological. Many years ago, I showed that the phonetic 
laws of assimilation and dissimilation are Gestalt laws whose efficacy can be 
predicted under experimental conditions.” Sperber’s law is also probably testable 
by the methods of experimental psychology. Furthermore, I submit that the 
author’s own illustration of a panchronic law, that of synesthetic transfer, is 
devoid of meaning if not psychologically interpreted. I for one would have 
predicted, from experimental studies on synesthesia,* exactly what the author 
found concerning tendencies of transfer from lower to higher senses. 

These critical remarks are not intended to belittle the importance of the book. 
Ullmann’s work is, in spite of some shortcomings, a signal contribution, which 
deserves to be widely studied. It suggests to linguists a re-evaluating of their 
problems and their methodology in broader terms; it will aid in lifting linguistics 
out of its isolation, and in making it ready for closer communication with neigh- 

boring disciplines. 

Hemz Werner, Clark University 


Semantics. By JuLian Bonrante. (Special reprint [from] Encyclopedia of psy- 
chology, 1946.) Unpaged. Princeton: The Ampersand Press, 1950. 


This booklet has not previously been reviewed in linguistic periodicals, and 
might not be considered worthy of review were it not for the history of its 
publication. It was originally written for an audience of non-linguists,' pre- 
sumably with the authority of linguistics behind it. In a general publication on 
psychology there was no reason to single out the few language articles for dis- 
cussion; but now that it has been separately printed, the situation is different. 
The pamphlet is clearly and persuasively written, says many of the things that 
non-linguists like to hear said about language, and is backed by an impressive 
list of references. Yet the material here presented is thoroughly unscientific, 
so that there is some obligation for the linguist to discuss the work seriously 
and thoroughly, as there might not be except for its apparent authority. 


2H. Werner and E. Lagercrantz, Experimentelle Studien iiber die Struktur des Wortes, 
Zeitschr. fiir Psychologie 95.316-63 (1924). 

*H. Werner, L’unité des sens, Journal de psychologie 31.190-205 (1934); id., Compara- 
tive psychology of mental development? 86-98 (Chicago, 1948). 

a Encyclopedia of psychology, ed. by Philip L. Harriman (New York, 1946). 
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Bonfante wastes no time in nailing his banner to the mast: 


[In language] the signified (the thought, feeling, wish or idea we ex- 
press or we want to express by means of the sounds) ... plunges deeply 
into the mysterious soul of man and reflects his life with all its desires, 

_ doubts, feelings, artistic cravings, and logical thought. It is obvious 
that only [this part of language] can be of interest to psychologists, and 
an will be the only one with which we deal in this article (Sec- 
tion 2). 


The quotation immediately establishes language as something unknowable, 
which cannot be reached by orderly analysis, since the last appeal is always to 
the ‘mysterious soul of man’. As one might expect, rigor of method is dispensed 
with throughout the rest of the article. Bonfante evidently feels himself at home 
with psychology, since his statement suggests that he thinks of it as the science 
of the human mind or soul. Yet since many psychologists define their discipline 
as the.science of human behavior, Bonfante may not have been well advised to 
cut out of his treatment the whole sphere of sound and its production. At least 
such psychologists as those of the Psycho-acoustics Laboratory evidence a 
lively interest in the sphere which Bonfante says can be of no interest to psy- 
chologists. 

The first section of the discussion deals, in classic fashion, with change of 
meaning and of form. The material is drawn from Gilliéron and is therefore 
acceptable enough, even though there is no mention of the questions which 
have been raised concerning one of Gilliéron’s principles. In his discussion of the 
words for the honeybee, Gilliéron attempted to demonstrate that words which 
have been worn down to minimum form are apt to be replaced, though there are 
a good many one-phoneme words in many languages. Bonfante is therefore on 
surer ground when he follows Gilliéron in treating the effect of homonymy on 
the life of words, as with the well-known example gallus—cattus. At the end of 
these sections, however, there is a discussion of folk etymology, which is called 
a ‘purely artistic and emotive phenomenon’. Bonfante accuses linguists of failing 
to recognize the occurrence of folk etymologies because to do so would interfere 
with the regularity of sound laws. Far from being an ‘artistic and emotive 
phenomenon’, folk etymology is more readily explained as the result of analogy, 
even though sometimes the analogy has to be stated in broad terms: substitu- 
tion of the familiar for the strange. The neighbor who complained to me of the 
‘plantings’ in his lawn was producing a form statable in the analogical propor- 
tion meetin’s : meetings = plantains : plantings. Mushroom substitutes the fa- 
mniliar forms mush and room for strange French sequences. Analogy would seem 
to be the simpler explanation, and to obviate the appeal to artistic and emo- 
tional intentions. As for the charge that linguists avoid recognizing folk 
etymologies, the statement is false. It is perhaps true that systematic historical 
treatises are prevented from spending much time on individual and unsystematic 
developments, but dictionaries and general handbooks are full of examples. 

Sections 6-9 deal with sound symbolism. Bonfante wisely grants that there is 
no necessary connection between sound and sense, but believes that it nonethe- 
less frequently exists. He does not use the name, but devotes a good deal of space 
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to the phonestheme, after the manner of Bolinger and Jespersen. Thus words 
for ‘little’ have a characteristic form: 


the vowel is -i- (less frequently -u-) usually enclosed between two 
stops (or an affricate and a stop) ...in the adjectives meaning ‘big’, 
‘fat’, we frequently find the broad or deep vowels a or o. 


Such a theory, often enough advanced, has never been established for any 
language, let alone as a universal principle. It is noteworthy that the English 
’ adjectives big and small exactly reverse the expected patterns. To be validated, | 
the theory would require an exhaustive survey of the morphemes not merely 
of one, but of many widely separated languages. 

Further, sound harmony is offered as the probable explanation of the beauty 
of poetry. The explanation is again a theory rather than a fact, and is offered 
with naive unawareness of the difficulties. We are told that 


the beautiful verse of Dante: 

non sono si terribilmente Orlando 
expresses an epic, dramatic, warlike content (only consider whether 
these sounds could fit, e.g. a love-scene). 


This sort of argument is amply met by a quotation, not from a linguist, but 
from a literary scholar: 


It can be shown, as John Crowe Ransom has amusingly done, that the 
sound-effect of a line like ‘the murmuring of innumerable bees’ is really 
dependent on the meaning. If we make only a slight phonetic change 
to ‘murdering of innumerable beeves’ we destroy the imitative effect 
completely. 


Sections 11-22 concern trends and laws of linguistic development, and repre- 
sent Bonfante’s most extreme views. Section 12 contains the statement: 


all the languages of the world seem to show certain trends, to follow the 
line of a certain evolution ... just as humanity passes or passed through 
the stone-age, the bronze-age, the iron-age, etc., and showed some 
other common trends toward modern civilization. 


In support of this statement there is a list of eleven linguists supposedly in 
agreement on the point. The appearance of Jespersen among them is under- 
standable, but it is certainly surprising to find Sapir in the list. I cannot imagine 
what passages of his writings have been misread to put him in such company, 
but the following passage must have been ignored :’ 


There is a fourth reason why the classification of languages has gen- 
erally proved a fruitless undertaking. It is probably the most powerful 
deterrent of all to clear thinking. This is the evolutionary prejudice 
which instilled itself into the social sciences towards the middle of the 
last century and which is only now beginning to abate its tyrannical 
hold on our mind. 


There follows a specific list of thirteen trends in linguistic development, 
much like those of Jespersen, explained by the progress of man from a primitive 


* René Wellek, in Wellek and Warren, Theory of literature 163 (New York, 1949). 
’ Edward Sapir, Language 130 (New York, 1921). 
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to a civilized mentality. Bonfante does not define what men he would call 
primitive, so that it is necessary to guess at them. Presumably men living in a 
culture which has had no contact with the great centers of Europe and Asia, or 
men living in Eurasia at a period earlier than the Golden Age of Greece, are 
primitive. Of such men Bonfante says, 

Time, on the contrary, a very abstract category, is almost absent in 

the mind of the primitive. He cannot read or write, nor use calendars; 

he does not know his own age or that of his wife or children, nor does he 

care to know. 


Such a statement takes no account of the elaborate calendrical calculations of 
the Mayas and Aztecs, nor of the similar calculations of which there is evidence 
in ancient Europe. Neither does it take account of the minute segmentation of 
time which is characteristic of such a language as Chinook, or the noun-tenses 
of Hupa. 

Of the thirteen general trends, it is necessary to mention only a few. One 
of these is movement away from aspect to tense in verb forms. Here the future 
tense is clearly stated to be the highest achievement, on the ground that the 
IE languages developed it late, if at all. In this connection there is a genuinely 
remarkable statement: 

It is also probable that the loss of the Latin future in the Romance lan- 
guages ... is due to the ruin of a philosophical, intellectual civilization 


as the Greco-Roman was and its replacement with an emotional, fan- 
tastic, mystic culture, but of a definitely lower intellectual standard. 


The statement is easily reducible to the level of a sort of joke: after the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Latin lost its future tense because the Romans had no 
future. Yet the statement is seriously meant. One therefore wonders what 
political or cultural events underlie the loss of significant quantity, or the earlier 
shifts in stress. 

A second general trend, that towards increasing generalization and abstract- 
ness in vocabulary, also needs some discussion. Bonfante has here taken over 
the ideas of Sayce and Jespersen to the effect that primitive languages are 
necessarily concrete, particular, and lacking in both general and abstract terms. 
He directly quotes Jespersen in support of the idea that the Mohicans lack 
general words for cutting and for tree. These statements of Jespersen’s have a 
rather curious history. They can be tracted to a missionary named Heckewelder, 
who supplied the early Americanists with much of their information. When 
read in their original form, they reveal themselves as the product of the ques- 
tioning situation. Heckewelder would point to a tree, ask what it was called, 
and get back the name for oak, ash, or hickory as the case might be. He had no 
way of eliciting general terms. On the other hand it might be pointed out, as 
Whorf has said, that a speaker of Hopi lumps together butterfly, bird, and 
aviator, and would presumably find English woefully lacking in generalizing 
power since we are obliged to keep them separate. It is now almost a truism 
among linguists that all languages generalize, though in different ways. 

Indeed, the whole argument for universal trends, at least as here presented, 
when not simply false as in the statements on generalization, is no more than 
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unmixed ethnocentrism. Bonfante specifies that all languages follow the same 
course, but that not all languages reach the highest stage of development. 
That is, ‘primitive’ structures remain scattered over the world, like fossils. 
In every instance, both the course of development, and the ‘highest’ structures 
are inferred from the known development of the IE languages, so that Bonfante 
is saying no more than that IE structure is the best in the world. In line with 
this sort of reasoning are his remarks in section 31, on prestige as affecting the 
life of languages. Prestige is defined as ‘the more or less conscious recognition 
that a certain type of culture, the vehicle of which is a certain language, is . 
superior to one’s own’. From this statement it follows that any language which 
survives is the vehicle of a culture superior to that of its rivals. Thus Greek did 
not give way to Latin, nor Latin to Germanic. Bonfante has a little trouble 
explaining why Latin gave way to Arabic in North Africa, but soon extricates 
himself by declaring that the Latin culture of North Africa was debased, and 
the Arabic on the way to triumphs of learning and art. The reasoning is circular, 
the conclusion being fully contained in the premise: languages survive because 
oi cultural superiority, and cultural superiority is recognized by the fact of 
survival. For instance, Spanish replaced Nahuatl in Mexico City, presumably 
because it was there superior. It did not replace Nahuatl in the isolated pueblos, 
because (one can only guess) the Spaniards who lived in small towns were 
culturally inferior to the Aztecs. 

An argument somewhat isolated from the general structure of the essay is 
found in section 16, a long discussion of the origin of grammatical gender in IE 
languages. The argument is used to bolster the theory that language is poetic, 
emotive, individual, and disorderly. Bonfante rejects the proposition long ago 
advanced by Brugmann that gender is formal rather than meaningful in origin, 
and resolutely sets out to give poetic explanations for all sorts of forms. It is 
here that his rejection of rigor of method stands him in the best stead. The 
results are certainly rather startling. Thus words for foot are usually masculine 
because ‘it is slender and long and enters into the road’. The tongue, which is 
weak and soft, is generally feminine. But is the tongue not also long and thin, 
and capable of entering into something? Bonfante has provided himself with 
complementary explanations of the same set of phenomena, a technique’ by 
which an explanation can always be reached. Even more clearly ingenious are 
the two opposite explanations of femininity. In section 6 we have been told that 
littleness associates itself with emotive attitudes aroused by women. In section 
16, on the other hand, we are told that the basic idea of femininity is that of 
enveloping something, and so of bigness. In short, following this line of argument, 
one could say that in English a yacht is feminine because it is smaller than a 
liner, while a liner is feminine because it is bigger than a yacht. 

Bonfante’s last attempt at general theory is the statement that all linguistic 
innovations start with a single individual, are purposeful and conscious, and 
spread merely by adoption. The position has been carefully prepared for by 
first denying that there is such a thing as linguistic law (see section 23). It has 
also been prepared for by the treatment of linguistic geography, which is pre- 
sented throughout only in terms of borrowing and spreading of conscious in- 
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novations. The position is maintained not only for the innovations characteristic 
of borrowing, but is explicitly stated to be true of all innovations, whether in 
vocabulary, phonology, morphology, or syntax. In other words innovations in 
structure are as individual as in vocabulary, though the examples cited are 
all vocabulary items—the coinages of Vergil, Dante, and Shakespeare. Yet of 
structure, Bonfante can say that a ‘sort of general will and organizing force 
seems to be constantly at work’. The statement is far from clear, and it is hard 
to see how it can be reconciled with individual innovation, though Bonfante 
brings it forward as evidence for his position. His denial of the existence of 
linguistic law destroys at one blow the most valuable result of 19th-century 
linguistics; but it would seem that his ‘organizing force’ is linguistic law slipping 
in again by the back door. 

Of the final section, in which he disposes of the mechanistic school, it is neces- 
sary to say only two things. First, Bloomfieldian linguistics is not the mere 
product of a little group of sectaries at a single university, but has been widely 
influential on the linguistics of America and the world. Second, Bloomfield 
specifically pointed out that he was not denying the areas of human conduct 
which are traditionally called mental when he set out to avoid ‘mentalistic’ 
terminology. Bonfante accuses Bloomfield of having denied the existence of 
meaning, and then says that such a position would make Bloomfield’s own 
statements about language meaningless. This is to condemn Bloomfield for 
what he carefully warned that he was not saying. It no more constitutes refuta- 
tion of a serious and important pronouncement than the bracketing of Bloom- 
field’s book at the end of the bibliography with Marxist writings proves that 
non-mentalist linguistics is subversive. 

ARCHIBALD A. Hii, University of Virginia 


I fondamenti della storia linguistica. By Giacomo Devoro. (Biblioteca Enciclo- 
pedica Sansoniana, Vol. 9.) Pp. 94. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1951. 


This booklet can be properly judged only if one regards it as a lengthy essay, 
or sequence of essays. (In this sense I understand the dedication: ‘A Benvenuto 
Terracini cosi presente in queste pagine che condensano dibattiti ricordi e 
auguri comuni.’) It was not intended by its author as a textbook or a manual, 
least of all as an introduction to linguistics, historical or other. Within its limits 
it is sttmulating and (whether you agree with Devoto or not) intelligent. It 
proposes nothing particularly new or startling, but it does offer a number of 
suggestions which lead one to reflect on timely problems in linguistics. If I dare 
to speak at all of a basic argument in essays which cover such a wide area, I 
might offer the following quotations (28 and 29-30) as sounding the Leitmotiv: 
‘Lo strumento linguistico @ ... paragonabile a un istituto giuridico, valido a ordi- 
nare disporre classificare impulsi espressivi che provengono dallo spirito teoretico 
e, a fini pratici, lo inquadra nelle “leggi’”’ della collettivita, che si riferiscono 
nel nostro caso alla comprensibilita, e sono valide in quello spazio nel quale la 
comunita le ha fatte proprie.’ And: ‘Un istituto, come lo strumento linguistico, 
richiama l’imagine, non gia di un monumento marmoreo o di un pezzo anato- 
mico, ma quello della cellula vivente o addiritura dell’atomo, nei quali l’equilibrio 
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si ristablilisce incessantemente di fronte al premere delle diverse forze in con- 
trasto. ... Né la semplice articolazione dello strumento linguistico in fonetica, 
morfologia, sintassi e lessico lo libera dalla immobilita, proprio come la classifica- 
zione del corpo umano in sistemi muscolari nervosi ed ossei non ci permette 
ancora di considerarlo come essere funzionante, vivo.’ 

Some will say that all this is ‘idealistic’, ‘mentalistic’, ‘unscientific’. There 
may be something of these qualities in Devoto’s linguistic thinking; but since 
they are nowhere carried to extremes, and since indeed there is room for hu- 
‘manism and philosophy in linguistics, one does not get the impression that the 
author belongs body and soul to any one ‘school’, whose tenets he is committed to 
defend with missionary zeal and fervor, or that he claims to give us ‘the truth’. 
In our own relentless chase after scientism, let us not become intolerant and 
intolerable chauvinists, the only possessors of ‘know-how’ in linguistic method 
and theory. 

Perhaps Devoto would have done well to relinquish, or at least to relax his 
hold on, two positions: Saussurianism and Indo-Europeanism. Of langue-parole 
discussions we already have a surfeit; Devoto’s distinction between parole 
agrammaticale and parole pregrammaticale adds very little. Some of his state- 
ments on general grammar display an Indo-European bias which is only natural 
(though not therefore excusable) coming from an Indo-Europeanist: they should 
have been less sweepingly announced as illustrating human language anywhere. 

Whatever there may be in this book that is controversial or erroneous worries 
me less than the thought of all the young American linguists and students who 
will be unable to read it simply because it is written in Italian. It is a pity that 
so many who talk about language know so few languages. It may well be that 
Europeans are not always fully aware of recent American contributions to 
linguistics. (Devoto leaves himself open to precisely this charge, though I am 
sure that he knows better in spite of the paucity of transatlantic references.) 
But a new generation of American linguists, nourished on publications in the 
English language alone, will soon show the rickety effects of an insufficiently 
varied diet. The heady cramming for Ph.D. ‘reading examinations’ is too sudden 
and too unpalatable a dose to outlast the hangover which it produces; and pre- 
chewed outline sketches of undigested languages that you don’t really know 
will lie heavy on your stomach and give you linguistic nightmares. _ 

Ernst Puteram, University of Michigan 


Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-européen. By E. BENVENISTE. (Ouvrage 
publié avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique.) 
Pp. 175. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1948. 


This book is announced as the second part of its author’s Origines de la 
formation des noms en indo-européen. The difference in the titles of the two 
volumes indicates an advance in the method of work. In the first volume (pub- 
lished in 1935) a genetic analysis of certain nominal suffixes formed the basis 
for a theory of the root in Indo-European; in this second volume an attempt is 
made so to distinguish among the functions of formally related pairs of suffixes 
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of agent, of action, and of comparison as to establish for each pair an antithesis 
parallel to the formal contrast and thus to commence the reconstruction of a 
binary system of oppositions on the morphemic level in Indo-European. The 
purpose which unites both parts of the study is that of considering Indo-European 
‘non comme un repertoire de symboles immuables, mais comme une langue 
historique.”! 

The suffixes examined are *-ter, *-tor, *-ti, *-tu, *-tero, *-yes, *-is-tho, *-i’mo, 
*.to. Representatives of these in Indo-Iranian and in Greek are considered in 
detail; from other IE languages the citations are not. exhaustive, and other 
suffixes of similar function but different form are considered likewise only 
briefly. There are several pages of examples (particularly of the ordinal) chosen 
from non-IE languages. The book is divided into three parts: noms d’agent; 
noms d’action; comparatifs et superlatifs. There is an index, apparently com- 
plete, of all words remarked upon in the text. 

The following ultimate conclusions are drawn: 

1. *-tor and *-ter are contrasting agent suffixes: 
a. *-tor is the sign of an individual, singular actor, the practitioner 
of an accomplishment; 
b. *-fer is the sign of one predestined to a certain activity within 
which his individuality is abolished or‘no longer apparent (62). 
2. *-ti and *-tu are contrasting action suffixes: 
a. *-t¢ is the sign of an accomplished, objective act independent of 
the actor and without necessary continuation or repetition; 
b. *-tu is the sign of an activity emanating from the actor as the 
result of predestination or internal disposition (112). 
3. *-t is correlative with *-tor; *-tu is correlative with *-ter (112). 
4. *-yes and *-tero are contrasting ‘comparative’ suffixes (115): 
a. *-yes is primary, dimensional, quantitative, evaluative; it is the 
sign of an internal modality; 
b. *-tero is secondary, positional, spatial, separative-distinctive; it 
adds an external characteristic to a qualification already stated 
(125); 
c. *-yes and *-tero are each separately in contrast to a separate 
series of other different forms (119; 123);? 


1 Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen 2. 

? For example: ‘L’opposition n’est pas: deftrepds/apeorepds, Mais toujours deftds/apiorepds 
ou oxatds/defcrepds’ (117). ‘...*-tero comporte une valeur différentielle. Cette valeur se 
manifeste a l’occasion d’emplois ou un terme est caractérisé: il est par lA posé comme 
distinct d’un autre terme lexicalement différent de la méme série notionnelle, avec lequel 
il n’a aucune relation syntaxique. Les deux termes entrent dans deux phrases distinctes, 
du type: ‘‘A est z-teros, B est z’’?’ (119). ‘...dans senior(es), prior(es) on ne trouve rien 
que caractérise positivement un certain état de la notion de ‘‘vieux”’ ou d’“‘ancien’’; seule 
est circonscrite fortement une région sémantique (sen-, pri-) par rapport 4 celle de signe 
opposé’ (123). ‘On a done deux formes paralléles, en latin par example: *mag-no- “posi- 
tivement grand’’ et *mag-yes-“‘mesurablement grand”’’ (124). 
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d. *-yes (but not *-tero) construed with a case form contrasts to 
*-yes construed with an adverbial particle.’ 
5. *-is-tho and *-imo (which appears also as *-s°mo) are contrasting superlative 
suffixes: 

a. *-is-tho indicates the absolute degree of a quality possible within 
the closed sphere of objects to which the quality can be applied; 
b. *-¢°mo indicates the extreme point of a continuum in space (163). 
6. *-t°mo is correlative with *-tero; *-is-tho is correlative with *-yes (144; 163). 
7. *-to, in alternation with *-tho < *-tao (164), is the sign of accomplishment: 
the complex made by its attachment to another form represents the 

object (167) in which an accomplished action or idea is realized.‘ 

To these bold conclusions it would be easy to raise objections weighted with 
evidence long prepared and carefully arranged. All this material has been ex- 
amined before, and with different results; some of it has been gone over again 
since,® and again with different results. But to raise these objections and to 
quote these different results would be, while clearly not irrelevant, hardly 
useful: Benveniste has mentioned (although he has not kept constantly in 
mind) the findings of his predecessors; in fact, he has time after time stated 
(and, as some will think, too lightly dismissed*) opinions at variance with his 
own; to repeat these differences here would be to divert attention from the true 
significance of the book. The conclusions, indeed, are bold, and they are different 
from those reached by others who have worked with the same material; but these 
bold and different conclusions are warranted by the different and distinctive 
excellence of the method used. It is the method that is important. 

The primary assumption is the existence of structure. The hypothesis is that 
the structure of Indo-European is a symmetrical system of binary oppositions. 
The testing is carried out by the examining of related pairs of forms in the 
historical languages. If the same polarity of function is found for the repre. 
sentatives of the same pair of forms in three’ historical languages, then tha, 


* The argument for this contrast runs from 137 to 143. It depends upon the opposition 
of such utterances as the Homeric pédtros yAuxiwy péewy aidh ‘speech flowed sweeter than 
honey’ (A 249) and roo: 8’dap rédeuos yduKiwy yéver’ He véeoOar ‘then to them became battle 
more sweet that to return [to their native land]’ (B 453); and upon the recognition of 
such an alternative as occurs in the second example, but not in the former. There thus 
were ‘deux constructions indo-européennes du comparatif ... ni des variantes d’un méme 
procédé adapté a des situations differentes ni les formes successives d’une méme expres- 
sion’ (141). 

‘ For example: ‘quartus est ... ‘‘celui qui produit quatre, par qui se réalise ‘l’ensemble 
quatre’. . . datus qualifie ‘‘celui en qui s’accomplit le donner” ’ (167). The opposition of 
*-to appears to be to forms in *-t, of the type of Skt. -jit (168). This contrast is the weakest 
in the book. It may not have been the intention of the author to establish it. 

5 Gésta Liebert, Das Nominalsuffix -ti- im Altindischen (Lund, 1949). 

* For example, of Renou’s treatment of the Vedic periphrastic future: ‘L’opposition y est 
interprétée tout autrement’ (10 n. 1); of Bartholomae on Avestan forms like baratar-: 
‘Que Bartholomae les ait pris pour des infinitifs de but, )’erreur méme est instructive’ 
(23); of Jens Holt’s Les noms d’action en -os (-tis): ‘Entre cette conclusion et la nétre, il 
est vain de chercher une accommodation. II sera utile, au contraire, de mettre 4 nu les 
raisons d’un parei] désaccord, qui porte sur les fondements méme de la méthode’ (84). 

7 Thé requirement of three appears only in Benveniste’s practice, not in his explicit 
statement. 
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opposition is ascribed to Indo-European.’ The method presumably can be used 
at all structural levels; the present example is limited to that of morphology.® 
The essential requirement is that each sample of linguistic data subjected to 
this kind of analysis be chronologically limited—that it be, that is to say, as 
nearly synchronic as possible. 

It is evident that this procedure will produce results of a kind different from 
that yielded by the traditional following of the stream of history to its hypo- 
thetical source; it should be likewise clear that both sets of results may be 
equally correct and that, viewed in an ideal perfection, they will never contra- 
dict, although they will be opposed to, one another. 

In short, what is implied is a restatement of the Indo-European problem in 
terms of langue and parole.” That restatement is not given precise form in this 
book; yet it is almost a certainty that rephrasings of the Indo-European problem 
and continued attempts to solve the problem thus rephrased are the most im- 
portant tasks that Indo-Europeanists must perform in the next few years. 
To Benveniste is due great credit for stepping boldly ahead. 

The book is a valuable one. It will be read, of course, by those interested in 
the specific subjects treated; it will be useful to others as an exposition of pro- 
cedure; and it should certainly be handed to any student of any language or of 
any branch of the linguistic discipline who even for.a moment harbors the 
thought that Indo-European studies are not still as fresh as tomorrow’s dawn. 

Murray Fow ter, University of Wisconsin 


Indogermanisches etymologisches Worterbuch. By Jutius Pokorny. Fascicle 
6, guet- to ker-, pp. 481-576. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 1951. 


481. The suggestion that Olr bél ‘lip’ comes from *beklos, which then must be 
connected with the personal names Becco and Beccus, is a mere guess. The 
latter are Aquitanian (Toulouse), as we know from Suetonius, or Arvernian 
(Greg. Tur.); beccus ‘beak’ is not clearly Keltic at all. Much happier is the 
association of Ausonius’ Bissula with W bys ‘finger’; she would then be ‘Little 
Thomasina Thumb’, and in fact Ausonius calls her ‘uirguncula’. Both Becco 
and Bissula, unlike most ancient names, are fair game; they are virtually trans- 
lated for us by their contexts. 

482. ‘gr. att. Bois ... mit unechtem ov an Stelle von alterem *Sois (mit echtem 
ov)’. But if we had ov from dy, we should also have *ois (cf. Zets). The assumed 
OCS govedo ‘head of cattle’, which for long masqueraded as an attested word, 


8 Total variation is not discussed; and it is likely that a total variation will eventually 
have to be posited in more than one instance. That is a difficult problem. Where the initial 
impetus to change is unknown, variation. by analogy can be surmised but not proved. De- 
viation within one language is a different matter: provided the Indo-European norm can 
be found, such a deviation will not affect in any way the validity of the contrast in Indo- 
European. The explanation of that deviation is a separate (and historical) question. 

* The treatment extends beyond this limit; but the purpose is analysis on the morpho- 
logical level. ‘ 

10 The words langue and parole are often used. For example: ‘Chacune de ces notions 
globales d’‘‘agent”’ et d’“‘action”’ se scinde en deux concepts opposés qui a leur tour s’or- 
ganisent en un systéme. A travers la diversité des emplois de ‘‘parole’’ on discerne la co- 
hérence d’une structure fondée dans la langue’ (112). 
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is now provided with an asterisk (so WH, but not WP). It would be better to 
give either the adjective, attested in Suprasliensis, or living Serbo-Croat and 
Russian forms. No one boggles at connecting Bocxw ‘to pasture’ with Bods, why 
then the unwillingness to accept CS govno ‘excrernent’? In a well-known vulgar 
English expression, ‘bull-’ is explicit. 

485. There is an air of unreality about an ‘IE g*rebh’ set up solely for Gr. 
Bpédos ‘babe’ and OCS 2Zrébe ‘foal’. Indeed the same remark might be applied to 
the four other items on this page, two of which Pokorny himself marks with a 
double note of interrogation. The old rule about a minimum: number of une- 
quivocal cognates necessary to establish an IE prototype should not be for- 
gotten. Thus on p. 490 (s.v. ghyelg-) only Greek and Lithuanian are called to 
testify, and since the latter is needed to establish ghy-, not quh- (Greek 0-), the 
case is very dubious. 

489. Pokorny (like Hofmann) would dissociate Latin filum ‘thread’ from 
hilum. Yet every conceivable requirement is satisfied by the assumption of 
f:h as dialect alternation. My native dialect has nowt ‘nothing’ with [au], not 
nought or naught with [9]; and xwum for ‘home’. I still use swmmat ‘somewhat’ 
in the meaning ‘something’. 

494. The suppression of all mention of Bormiae, Bormanus, Bormo is ill- 
judged. No man can rightly play the part of judge, jury, and counsel all at one 
time. In the same way, there is much to be said for inserting fragrdre s.v. *g*hré- 
(495). 

Both initial 7- and initial h- get one page each, and two items each; of the 
latter the second is, fittingly enough, ha ha! 

502. Greek inu: represents a conflation of sé- and 7é-, just as éxw contains both 
segh- and yegh-. The meaning of tnx is ‘mittere, let go’, which corresponds as 
closely to that of seré ‘scatter, sow’ as to that of iacié ‘throw’, and there is no 
conviction in Hofmann’s rejection of Brugmann’s view. Whoever accepts taced 
and 1aci6 as related has no good reason for rejecting the dual source of tnuc. As 
for the argument from compounds (i.e. évinu: parallel to inicid), it is quite 
empty; for Latin has conseré as well has conicié (cvvinur), inserd as well as 
inicid (évinur), not to mention adseré, obserd, inter- per- re- sub-serd, prosator. 

504. Gaulish -ialo- means ‘clearing, glade’, a meaning not satisfied by Po- 
korny’s Balto-Slavonic comparison. It is remarkable that in Gaulish the word 
never occurs except as the second member of a compound; that the first mem- 
ber is frequently the name of a tree or plant; and that the names are usually 
late or only ‘restored’. Everything points to a collective in -oia, in which -or- is 
locative. Thus *lemoia is ‘plantation of elms’, cf. (with -evo-) podéa ‘rosebush’. 
Others are from personal names, e.g. *Cassinoia (cf. Illyr. Brimoius, Coemoius, 
Turoius) corresponding to Greek patronymics in -evw-, e.g [wvews, Etvopevs. 
Thence, with the -lo- suffix we have e.g. *Cassino-ialum mod. Chasseneuil; 
and the meaning ‘clearing’ (in a plantation or property) read into the -ialo- 
element would appear to be secondary, and to have given rise to an independent 
retroformate W zal, but by no means establishes an IE *jalo-. The process was 
inevitable in view of Cassino-magus, where mago- is ‘field’, cf. Eburodunum 
beside *Eburoi-alum, Eburomagus. 
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518. The -r- in hoarse may be due to harsh, as Wyld suggests, not to coarse; 
there is a dialect host ‘cough’ still in use, perhaps for hos (as in Middle English). 

519. If *kai-ko (Latin caecus ‘blind’) is properly ‘one-eyed’, then the kai- 
‘alone’ assumed for caelebs ‘unwed’ is presumably the same, and would go better 
under the same rubric. But Pokorny’s further conjecture (520) that *kaz-lo- 
‘whole, healthy’ also goes with caelebs is harder to swallow. 

524. ‘testiculus equi’ is a definition of *callio marci that is due to an emendation 
at Marcellus 16.101 calliomarcus: equi ungula (i.e. colt’s foot) proposed by Peder- 
sen and accepted by Loth sc. equi inguina. Doubtless *callio marci means ‘testi- 
culus equi’, but equi inguina does not mean ‘colt’s foot’. The same perplexity 
arises with ebulcalium, epocalium; see DAG 158, 178. The latter are glossary 
items. Read therefore at CGL 3.582,35 

ebulcalium: equi (inguina 

ebulanguina: equi) ungula 
and at 589.63 

epocalium: equi (inguina 

epo-anguina: equi) ungula 
more correctly *epdlo-callium (W ebawl) at both places. Keltic had *nghyind: 
Ir. ingen, W ewin ‘nail, hoof’. The haplology, or something like it, must have 
taken place not only in the glossaries, but also in Marcellus (*anguina marci or 
the like). It is, however, also possible that both meanings of *callio-, viz. (1) 
callosity, (2) testiculi, were given in Marcellus. If he gave only one, namely 
ungula (not inguina), the whole argument falls to the ground. Both the French 
(pas d’dne) and the German name (Huflattich) of ‘colt’s foot’ preclude the sug- 
gestion that ‘foot’ is a euphemism substituted for some tabu word for ‘testiculus’ 
(the Latin terms are farfarum and tussilago, Greek has Bnxov); moreover the 
common Slavonic word for ‘foot’ is noga (i.e. ‘unguis, nail’). 

525. Add s.v. kam-p- ‘biegen’, cambites ‘radioli’, cambutta ‘crozier’, and per- 
haps gamba ‘fetlock’, adj. gambosus (see DAG 207). 

532. Add xapmrov ‘built a cairn’ (?). This etymology was first proposed, I 
think, by Stokes; it has not, so far as I know, been improved upon. 

535. Add Latin caus(s)a, properly ‘res iudicata’, i.e. a technical legal term, 
a case ‘hammered out’ to its conclusion (incus ‘anvil’, ciidéd ‘beat’ presumably for 
*caudé in compounds, like claudoé : excludd). 

536. Besides cawannus ‘owl’ (Eucherius Lugd.) and the curtailled form cauua 
we have gauia (Pliny, Apuleius) ‘mew; sea-gull’ (Span. gavia, Basque gabz), also 
onomatopoetic. 

564. Burgundian (?) hendinos ‘king’ in Amm. 18.5.14 is suspect. Chadwick 
suggested theudinos; perhaps cf. Goth kindins ‘ruler, governor’, and read kindinos. 

I have noted a large number of interesting, and some convincing, explanations 
of Gaulish proper names scattered through Pokorny’s pages (e.g. 546 Sucellus, 
an epithet of the ‘god with the mallet’, cf. Latin percello; 561 Cnabetius, a per- 
sonal name, cf. xvadets ‘fuller’, i.e. an occupational appellative), This is a field 
in which Pokorny has much to contribute over and above what appears in 
Walde—Pokorny. It is to be hoped that these new items will appear in the Index. 

JosHua Wuatmoues, Harvard University 
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Alpenwoérter romanischen und vorromanischen Ursprungs. By JoHaNNEs Hus- 
SCHMID. Pp. 63. Bern: A. Francke AG Verlag, 1951. 


I reviewed Hubschmid’s Praeromanica in Lg. 26.298-9. The present 24-page 
inaugural lecture (the rest is introductory matter, notes 40-62, bibliography, and 
index) is more of the same kind, some of it about the same words (e.g. *albéna 
‘white grouse’). 

There is in fact an unusually large number of Alpine words for which no Ro- 
mance or Germanic source is forthcoming. Gaulish accounts for some of them, 
but there is an unexplained residue. The most useful part of Hubschmid’s work 
in dealing with these is the documentation, which ramifies through abundant 
medieval and modern sources. The accompanying etymological speculation is 
apt to lead nowhere: quot homines tot sententiae, and the authorities come in 
for citation and discussion as liberal as the documents. 

Yet these peculiar words must have come from somewhere. Inevitably they 
partake of the pattern of the vernacular. Can there be more than two possible 
keys? The usual assumption is that an ancient, more or less isolated, and now 
anonymous language survives in pre-Roman Alpine words. This, for example, is 
the case of alpis ‘upland summer pasture, alp’, which was known to commen- 
tators on Vergil, and presumably to Vergil himself. It is not Keltic, in which 
the -p- would be difficult to account for. The alpum given as Sabine by Festus 
in the meaning ‘white’ is not illuminating, for an Italic cognate of 4\¢és would 
be *alfo- (Lat. albus). Now since the word is ancient it is presumably ‘pre-Roman’, 
which is Hubschmid’s conclusion after some ten pages of argument, and which is 
the label affixed to it in his index. 

But must every word have a label? People who live in peculiar environments 
invariably have peculiar vocables: think of the massive changes of English vo- 
cabulary in modern times, many items of which defy the etymologists. By the 
time they are established, many of these new words can no longer convincingly 
be run down to their sources. Hubschmid stresses the peculiar environment of 
the Alpine peasant and the peculiar character of his words (7): ‘Umwelt und Le- 
ben des Bergbauern und Alplers sind stark verschieden von der Umwelt und 
dem Leben des Bauern des Tieflandes oder gar des Stadters, des Arbeiters, 
Handwerkers, Fischers usw. Das spiegelt sich wider im besonderen Wortschatz 
der Alpenmundarten. Zahlreiche Alpenworter sind ausserhalb der Alpen kaum 
bekannt; ausser einigen Baumnamen sind nur wenige als Fachausdriicke in die 
Schriftsprache gedrungen. Manche Worter leben auch nur auf einem Teilgebiet 
der Alpen, nicht selten bloss in wenigen Talern. Gewisse toponomastische Aus- 
driicke waren friiher, nach Ausweis der Ortsnamen, auf einem noch grésseren 
Gebiet als Gattungswérter bekannt; heute kennt man ihren urspriinglichen Sinn 
nur noch auf einem beschrankten Gebiet. Die Alpenworter sind meist an den 
Boden gebunden, im Gegensatz zu den Fachwértern der Handwerker, der 
Handels- und Seeleute, die leicht von Stadt zu Stadt, von Kiiste zu Kiiste 
wandern.’ 

As for ‘Alpine’ words, they are those ‘die Gelindeformen, Naturerscheinungen, 
Tiere und Pflanzen oder mit der menschlichen Tatigkeit zusammenhangende 
konkrete Begriffe bezeichnen, Wérter, die sich nur oder hauptsichlich in den 
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Alpenmundarten erhalten haben oder die zwar auf einem grésseren Gebiet leben, 
aber in den Alpen haufig eine speziell “alpine” Bedeutung zeigen.’ Why not leave 
it at that? 

JosHuA WuatmouGH, Harvard University 


Ortsnamen als Geschichtsquelle. By Hans Kraue. (Vortrige und Studien zur 
indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Namenforschung und Altertumskunde.) 
Pp. 30. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1949. 


Sprachverwandtschaft im alten Europa. By Hans Krane. (Vortrage und Studien 
zur indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Namenforschung und Altertums- 
kunde.) Pp. 30. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universititsverlag, 1951. 


It is customary in German universities for a new faculty member to introduce 
himself to his colleagues and students by a lecture on some topic of general in- 
terest which at the same time gives him an opportunity to demonstrate the 
methods and results of his own research. A lecture of this type naturally cannot 
include many details that would be interesting to a specialist in the same field, 
nor can it contain more than a few casual quotations. One may question the ad- 
visability of publishing such lectures exactly as they were delivered, just as one 
might question the contrary practice of presenting orally a paper overloaded 
with footnotes and parentheses; but any criticism of the lectures on the score of 
incomplete references or superficial demonstration would be beside the point. 

In the earlier of these two lectures, presented at Heidelberg, Krahe offers an 
instructive analysis of toponymy as a source of historical and prehistorical in- 
formation. The demonstration is clear, logical, and intelligible to more than just 
a small circle of specialists. The author emphasizes the conservatism of hydron- 
ymy and of toponymy in general, as opposed to the greater transformability of 
personal names. While the latter do not necessarily indicate the language of 
their bearers, locality names reveal linguistic and generally also ethnic stratifi- 
cations. Krahe’s argumentation seems sound, and will be generally accepted. 
Nevertheless, there are some points which your reviewer considers worth men- 
tioning. 

It has come to be a valuable principle in linguistic work to use results gained 
from a study of living languages in trying to explain the earlier stages of these 
languages or of others no longer directly accessible. Krahe has done this (17 ff.) 
with regard to the hydronymy of the region of the River Main, with very satis- 
factory results. If we turn, however, to geographic regions which offer an oppor- 
tunity to trace back virtually every single name to its historical origin, we dis- 
cover some facts not entirely congruent with those demonstrated by Krahe and 
other toponymists. 

The basic idea of all analysis of toponymic data is that the person or the 
group who applied a name to a locality had a clear understanding of what the 
term meant. Later on this understanding may have been lost, but at the time 
of naming it did exist—or so we are told. It is now generally accepted (10) that 
this principle does not hold true for names of persons. What ought to be taken 
into consideration is that, in our own day, it is not fully applicable to names of 
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localities either. If we look at a map of the huge modern settlement areas of the 
Midwest, we find that beside a formative principle of creative analysis, resulting 
in a description of the locality in intelligible terms, there is another principle 
which is primarily imitative and is only in exceptional cases based on even a 
partial analysis. Imitation may mean the transfer of a place name from the old 
country—and nobody will pretend that names like Paris (in Wisconsin and ten 
other states) or Hamburg (in almost as many) were still etymologically trans- 
parent to the settlers—or even an adaptation of some name with a nice sound. 
’ As a casual example, think of all the Eldorados far from any Spanish community. 
One might be inclined to dismiss these types of names as modern developments; 
but can we really deny the possibility that the principle of imitation played its 
part in the past beside the analytical one? May not the apparent logic of an- 
cient nomenclature be at least in part a reflection of the logical approach used 
in this type of linguistic research? 

The general purpose of Krahe’s second lecture, given at Tiibingen, is to re- 
view and criticize previous theories of the relationship of IE languages, and to 
present a new thesis. The materials from which the new conclusions are drawn 
are again toponymic. 

Pp. 8-11 contain a brief description of Schleicher’s Stammbaumtheorie and 

Schmidt’s Wellentheorie. One will agree with the author that there is a strange 
discrepancy between the theoretical dismissal of Schleicher’s theory and the 
practical application thereof in a great many handbooks. The continuing use of 
Schleicher’s scheme is of course partly due to the apparent advantage of a clear- 
cut system easily taught; but this can hardly be an excuse for not facing the 
issue. It seems to have become somewhat like a tradition for authors of hand- 
books to cling to a framework that is once built up, even at the risk of a con- 
siderable incongruity between the facts registered and the patterns used. Per- 
haps it is no more than an almost subconscious parroting of a sacred terminol- 
ogy—a special danger to anybody using the German language, with its rich 
linguistic tradition; but again this cannot be put forward as an excuse. Hard as 
it is to find new ways of coordinating the facts, it is disappointing to read, in a 
recent book like Mayrhofer’s Handbuch des Pali (Heidelberg, 1951), expressions 
like ‘Sprachzweige’ of the IE group or ‘Tochtersprachen’ in the same context, 
terms obviously inherited from the Schleicherian tradition. One even finds in 
this book (15) something called a ‘Stammbaum des Pali’ leading back to the IE 
parent language. But even if one grants that Mayrhofer’s is an ultra-conservative 
book, one cannot but feel that Krahe’s criticism is very widely applicable. 

The author’s objections to Schmidt’s theory rest mainly on the ground that 
it is a mere construction without much regard to historical realities. What 
Krahe is willing to accept is that at the remotest time accessible to linguistic 
research IE speech was used in a rather large area and not only, as Schleicher 
thought, in one locality by a small group of people. 

Krahe confines his demonstration to the area of ‘ancient Europe’ and, in his 
search for the oldest localized material, to the names of rivers. By means of this 
material he points out that in the region north of southern France, the Alps, 
and a line running east from the Alps, no non-IE names are found; that the 
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oldest layer of these names is uniform throughout the area; and that names of 
this type are found as a secondary layer even south of the area described. 

The hydronymic terms which Krahe accepts as belonging to this group are 
either simple vocalic stems (16) or stems extended by characteristic suffixes 
like -nt-, -(i)na- (17). It seems impossible to the author that these formations 
should belong to a single one of the known IE languages, since none of these 
ever covered such a huge area. Krahe therefore identifies a form like *albhniia/a 
in Alfund- (Norway), Alfenz (Vorarlberg), Aubance (France), Lafnitz (Styria) 
as a word belonging to the common IE stock, like *patér and *méatér. These 
names, he thinks, cannot be borrowings; they must have been created by the 
autochthonous language of the respective area. The uniformity of the forma- 
tions throughout this area then means to Krahe that the speech of the area was 
virtually uniform too. Though he assumes that the IE idiom as a whole was split 
up into a great number of dialects, he thinks that these were so closely related 
that their reflexes must appear uniform to us. At first there was only a gradual 
transition between dialects; a clearcut distinction came later, as a result of social 
and political concentrations, of migrations, and of ethnic mingling. 

In setting up this theory of a large linguistic unity preceding the development 
of the individual IE languages, the author does not pretend to offer a definitive 
solution to the intricate problems of interrelation in the Western IE group. But 
one might be tempted to ask, is his approach really what it wants to be—less 
theoretical than preceding ones and more solidly down to earth? With regard 
to the precise date of that time of ‘Ruhe und Ausgeglichenheit’ which he deems 
necessary to explain the facts, Krahe expects an answer from the prehistorians. 
To your reviewer it seems highly improbable that such a period ever existed ; but 
even without delving into this almost philosophical problem, one may well 
question whether the assumption of such a period would really explain the lin- 
guistic facts at all. 

Krahe quite justly emphasizes the importance of social change for linguistic 
developments. But this is just one side of the problem. Certainly the partial 
convergence of several dialects into a central language means a deviation from 
their original line of development; but is the development of undisturbed dia- 
lects exactly parallel? Only if this assumption were valid, would Krahe’s idea 
of a huge Western IE speech unity have some linguistic probability. Krahe ap- 
parently underestimates the centrifugal tendencies existing in the speech of 
every individual and every group, which often have greater scope in small lin- 
guistic units than they would have against the stronger restrictive perseverance 
of a larger unit. The breaking down of a psychological barrier (which seems to 
be a presupposition of most sound changes) is not always due to outward influ- 
ences; it can happen just as well if the tendency toward innovation within a group 
becomes stronger than the resistance to it—and this will come about most easily 
in very small units. (Cf. Sapir’s remarks on some peculiarities of Upernavik 
Eskimo, Selected writings 190 ff.) 

One might ask also whether Krahe’s demonstrations actually prove a syn- 
chronic uniformity. It is well known that the chronological coordination of indi- 
vidual facts is one of the most difficult tasks in comparative linguistics. It even 
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seems that beyond a certain limit no such coordination is possible. Krahe ap- 
pears to be too easily satisfied by mere statements—for instance, that the -nt- 
formations belong to one of the most ancient strata of the IE languages. Such 
a formulation simply states a terminus ante quem, rather than proving what it 
is supposed to prove, viz. the contemporaneity of the forms in question. 

If the place names which Krahe cites were given to the localities at different 
times, one cannot exclude the possibility of a transfer from one place to another, 
such as goes on commonly in our own day. The apparent uniformity of nomen- 
‘ clature thus need not point to a period of quietness. It may reflect instead — 
the kind of migration and expansion that was later so characteristic of Europe. 

Whether one agrees with Krahe’s results or not, one will welcome this inter- 
esting contribution to the problem of how the IE languages were formed—a 
problem which, from a linguistic point of view, may perhaps prove to be of 
greater importance than that of the much discussed Urheimat. 

WERNER Winter, University of Hamburg 


Die Sprachlandschaft Walensee-Seeztal: Ein Beitrag zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geographie der Ostschweiz. By Rupotr Tris. (Beitrige zur schweizer- 
deutschen Mundartforschung, Vol. 3.) Pp. xxxi, 288, with relief map and 7 
overlays. Frauenfeld: Verlag Huber & Co. Aktiengesellschaft, 1951. 


Die Grenze der verbalen Pluralendungen im Schweizerdeutschen. By ARNOLD 
BANGERTER. (Beitrage zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung, Vol. 4.) 
Pp. xviii, 114, with 5 folding maps and 18 sketch maps in the text. Frauen- 
feld: Verlag Huber & Co. Aktiengesellschaft, 1951. 


Familiar to all those interested in German dialects are the twenty volumes of 
the Beitrage zur schweizerdeutschen Grammatik, published from 1910 to 1941 
under the editorship of Albert Bachmann (died 1934). This series is now being 
continued by Rudolf Hotzenkécherle, Bachmann’s successor at Zurich, under 
the title Beitrége zur schweizerdeutschen Mundartforschung. The change in 
title is slight but significant: where. the older studies dealt primarily with the 
dialect of a specific area, be it village or canton, the newer ones are written from 
the larger perspectives of linguistic and cultural geography. This shift in em- 
phasis was foreshadowed in the later volumes of the old series, notably in Hot- 
zenkécherle’s own study on the dialect of Mutten (BSG 19); in the new series 
it comes to full fruition. Volume 1 was a Worter-und-Sachen study of wine 
growing (Werner Weber, Die Terminologie des Weinbaus im Kanton Ziirich, 
in der Nordostschweiz und im Biindner Rheintal, 1949). Volume 2 dealt similarly 
with cattle raising (Hans Ulrich Riibel, Viehzucht im Oberwallis: Sachkunde, 
Terminologie, Sprachgeographie, 1950; reviewed in Lg. 27.196-9). Volume 3 
now analyzes a striking transition area (already familiar in part from J. Winte- 
ler’s classic study Die Kerenzer Mundart des Kantons Glarus, 1876); and Vol- 
ume 4 offers a detailed analysis of the so-called Bosshart-Schild verb line, 
dividing all Swiss dialects into an eastern group (with a uniform plural ending) 
and a western group (with two or, in the extreme south, three different plural 
endings). 
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Triib’s study of the Walensee-Seeztal area (BSM 3) is a model of lin- 
guistic geography in miniature. The Walensee, a narrow lake running east and 
west in northeastern Switzerland, is some 15 kilometers long. Entering it from 
the southeast is the equally narrow Seez valley, of about the same length. In 
this.slim passageway, hemmed in on both sides by mountains, cluster some 
two dozen villages, ranging in population from 74 to around 2500. (Total popu- 
lation of the whole area: some 21,000.) From the point of view both of topography 
and of communication it is a channel, open at both ends. It is not now, and 
never has been, culturally unified. Located about midway on the main route 
from Zurich to Chur, it has been constantly subject to influences from each of 
these great cultural centers. Thus it is a classic example of a transition area. The 
aim of Triib’s book is to show how the language of such an area behaves; he 
has succeeded splendidly. 

In an area of this shape, it is obvious that isoglosses must run across the 
lake or. across the river: there simply isn’t room for them to run lengthwise. 
The number of such isoglosses which Triib finds—in phonetics, inflection, deri- 
vation, syntax, and lexicon—is almost fantastic. Some of them are purely local 
in character: potato peelings are called [Snits] in the village of Quarten, but 
[Snitsle] in Oberterzen about a kilometer away. Others run all the way across 
Switzerland, and are traditionally used to distinguish the conservative Alpine 
dialects of the south from those in the rest of Switzerland. These ‘Highest Ale- 
mannic’ (Héchstalemannisch) features are: (1) Old High German 7, @, a before 
vowel kept as monophthongs, elsewhere diphthongs (the so-called ‘hiatus diph- 
thongization’: type [Snie/Sneya] ‘to snow’); (2) OHG 4 kept as an unrounded 
vowel, elsewhere rounded (type [hiko/hdke] ‘hook’); and (3) Germanic ew be- 
fore labials and velars except h (the special Upper German tu of OHG) kept as 
a diphthong, elsewhere a monophthong (type [téiif/tiif] ‘deep’). 

Within the 30 kilometers of this communication channel there are no less 
than three major bundles of isoglosses. They emerge only gradually while Triib 
is presenting his data, but in a subsequent section they are made to appear in 
full clarity. The first of them, as one goes east, reflects the border between the 
cantons of Glarus and St. Gall, 54 centuries old, and the division between 
Protestant Kerenzen (linguistically the most archaic spot in the whole area) 
and the Catholic villages to the east, 44 centuries old. Triib also mentions a 
number of other cultural phenomena which are separated by this line. The next 
bundle of isoglosses has no political basis, but reflects an ecclesiastical division 
that has existed for over 500 years. At the eastern end of the lake comes the 
only natural barrier which we might expect to influence linguistic behavior: a 
hill called the Reischibe (official spelling: Rainscheiben), which comes right 
down to the water’s edge, so that the railroad on the south shore of the lake 
has to tunnel through it. It turns out to be of almost no linguistic importance 
at all, undoubtedly because the political and ecclesiastical lines which run along 
it are only minor ones, and only of rather recent origin. The third bundle of 
isoglosses lies not here, but across the open valley of the Seez a bit farther to the 
east. Its origin is not entirely clear. The villages on either side of it are oriented 
in different directions economically, but have always belonged together polit- 
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ically and ecclesiastically. In a later chapter on settlement history, Triib suggests 
that it reflects the point where settlers from the east met up with the older 
settlers from the west. 

One of the greatest merits of Triib’s book is the skill with which he has or- 
ganized his mass of data: after the facts have been presented, they are carefully 
analyzed and fitted into systems. An example is his presentation of what he 
calls linguistic ‘slopings’ (Gefalle). The west-east slope may have a single step, 

.as in western [oxs] vs. eastern [oks] ‘ox’. Or there may be two steps: western 
[hkee], central [héke], eastern [hdiike] ‘hooks’. Or there may be multiple 
steps, as in the west-to-east progression [xend, xened, xéned, xénd, xénend] 
‘ean’ (present plural). Or the number of steps may be so numerous as to approach 
theoretical infinity, giving an unbroken slope: this is the case with the west-to- 
east decrease in geminated consonants. 

Triib’s study would be a wonderful casebook for use in seminars. It offers 
classic examples of just about every type of phenomenon thus far analyzed in 
dialect geography. In addition, it is written with a constant awareness of the 
fact that language is but one aspect of human behavior, and that it must always 
be studied in this larger cultural setting. The only criticism one might make is 
to express regret that Triib (like most German-Swiss and German linguists) 
knows nothing of phonemics. One particular passage shows that Triib himself 
is aware (50) of this shortcoming: ‘In phonetischer Hinsicht ist zu beachten, dass 
der gleiche Sprecher den gleichen “Laut” [Triib’s quotation marks] selbst in 
der gleichen lautlichen Umgebung nicht immer genau gleich bildet .. . An jedem 
Sprechakt haftet ein irrationales Etwas—das geheimnisvolle Fluidum des Le- 
bendigen.’ An acquaintance with the principle of non-contrastive distribution 

‘would have congealed this ‘mysterious fluid’ into a good hard solid. 


Bangerter’s book (BSM 4) is a welcome study of a striking morphological 
feature. During the past 1200 years a number of analogical changes have altered 
the personal endings in the present plural indicative of German verbs. Our 
oldest documents show the endings -més -t -nt. The first analogical change occurs 
during the 9th century, when Ist-person -més (of uncertain origin) is analogically 
replaced by the -n of the present subjunctive (and preterit indicative and sub- 
junctive). (This -n may also reflect in part a rare early ending -m > -n.) The 
resulting endings survive today as -n -t -nt only in southwestern Switzerland, 
in the canton of Valais. (Here and elsewhere I shall disregard the difference 
between voiceless fortis [t] and voiceless lenis [d] in the dialects.) 

A second analogical change took place during Middle High German times, 
appearing first in documents from the Middle German area: 3rd-person -né was 
replaced by the -n of the Ist person, giving -n -t -n. (The source of the analogy 
was the fact that the present subjunctive and the preterit indicative and sub- 
junctive showed -n -t -n, with Ist and 3rd persons alike.) These endings, o1 
their reflexes, are used generally in modern German dialects, including the 
standard language; they appear in the rest of western Switzerland as -(n) -¢ 
-(n), with conditioned loss of -n. (Basel and parts of the Aargau show -t only 
before the pronoun thr or in the imperative; otherwise they have analogical 
-(n) in the 2nd person.) 
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This second analogical change made the Ist and 3rd persons alike by trans- 
ferring 1st-person -n into the 3rd person; thereby the system -n -t -nt became 
-n -t -n. But the analogy could also work in the opposite direction: 3rd-person 
-nt could be transferred into the 1st person, giving the system -nt -t -nt. These 
are the endings found in a tiny section of Valais comprising the villages of 
Blitzingen, Selkingen, Biel, Gluringen, and Reckingen. 

A fourth analogical change consisted in transferring 3rd-person -né into the 
2nd person, giving -n -nt -nt. Traces of this appear as early as the 8th century; 
Alemannic documents of the 11th century (Notker) show it as their regular 
system. In the modern dialects it survives in the single village of Lungern 
(southwestern Unterwalden) as — -(n)é -(n)t. (The n is lost in the unstressed 
syllables of normal verbs, but preserved in monosyllabic verbs.) 

This fourth analogical change led to a fifth: the spread of -n¢ from the 2nd 
and 3rd persons into the Ist, giving a single ending for the entire plural. This 
system begins to appear in Middle High German times; in the modern dialects 
it occurs throughout eastern Switzerland in the uniform plural ending -(n)t. The 
Valais dialects of the east are of course a special problem; they have been treated 
in Rudolf Hotzenkécherle, Biindnerische Verbalformengeographie, Romanica 
Helvetica 20.486-543 (Festschrift Jakob Jud, 1943). 

In the modern Swiss dialects, the main verb isogloss separating east from 
west coincides throughout most of its length with political or ecclesiastical bound- 
aries of one sort or another. At its start in the south, it is split: the Urserental 
(just north of the St. Gotthard Pass in the canton of Uri) uses western -(n) -t 
-(n) with normal verbs, but eastern -nt -nt -nt with monosyllabic verbs. North 
of here a single isogloss runs along the borders between Bern and Uri, Bern and 
Unterwalden, and then Luzern and Unterwalden. It leaves this last border 
shortly before reaching Mount Pilatus, and runs northwest to Wolhusen. From 
here north to the German border it is impossible to draw clear isoglosses. Ban- 
gerter places his main line at the easternmost limit of differentiated plurals (or 
plurals with -(n); see below). A secondary line indicates the westernmost limit 
of uniform plurals in -(n)t; from Aarburg (southwestern Aargau) north to the 
border it splits into individual isoglosses for the individual monosyllabic verbs. 
To indicate the unstable conditions in this large transition area, Bangerter very 
nicely gives statistics on the distribution of differentiated and uniform plural 
types among school children in several localities. It is interesting that, in a con- 
siderable part of the Aargau, western -(n) -¢ -(n), in spreading east at the ex- 
pense of -¢ -t -t, has overshot the mark, as it were: it has replaced not only Ist- 
and 3rd-person -t with -(n), but also 2nd-person -, giving a new (western) uni- 
form plural -(n) -(n) -(n). This same development—a sixth analogical change— 
has also taken place some 40 kilometers farther west in the city of Basel. 

These developments are complicated. They become even more complicated 
when one tries to analyze and interpret all the local variations in normal and 
monosyllabic verbs, in the subjunctive (present and preterit) as well as in the 
indicative, in the singular as well as in the plural; and when one investigates 
other phenomena in each area to find out which changes can be interpreted as 
regular, and which must be called analogical. Bangerter does all of this thor- 
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oughly and competently; nothing is lacking but clarity of presentation. He gives 
all the data which we expect in such a study, but he does it in such a way that 
the reader is never sure just where he is being led. Vocalism is mixed in with 
consonantism, singular forms with plural forms, and the reader is left to do the 
unscrambling. As a result, it is desperately hard not to get lost in the wealth 
of detail. The reader’s troubles are further compounded by Bangerter’s annoying 
habit of giving a historical interpretation first, and not stating until afterwards 
the facts on which the interpretation is based. To top it all, his most important 
map is extremely hard to read. Taken from an official topographical map, 
photographed at reduced scale, it is so full of contour shadings and the like that 
a poor foreigner can hardly tell an alp from an isogloss. 

These criticisms do not, of course, apply to the substance of Bangerter’s work. 
He has performed a real service in making available detailed analyses of a very 
important dialect feature. One regrets that he completed his study too early to 
be able to refer to Riibel’s findings in BSM 2 on the Valais dialects (especially 
as regards the curious status of the Létschental; see Bangerter’s map 4). But he 
had such difficulties in completing and publishing his study (it was begun in 
1938 as a Bern dissertation under the late Heinrich Baumgartner) that we must 
be thankful that it appeared at all. 

Wituuam G. Moutron, Cornell University 


The phonology of the Middle English dialect of Sussex. By Sven Rusin. (Lund 
Studies in English, Vol. 24) Pp. 235. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup; Copenhagen: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1951. 


In spite of its title, this book, a Lund University dissertation, is scarcely a 
systematic phonology of the dialect of Sussex in Middle English times. Rather, 
it is a study of place-name elements for the light their development throws on 
the history of vowels. It would be ungracious to quarrel with the title of the book, 
particularly since place-name studies are surely important in themselves, and 
no university has a more distinguished history in onomastics than Lund. Further, 
since there is no more than one manuscript of a literary nature which can be 
ascribed to Sussex, it is obvious that place names are the best source for a dialect 
history of the county. : 

It would perhaps also be ungracious to quarrel with the book for its conserva- 
tive approach: the vowels are described throughout in terms of sounds rather 
than phonemes. The phonology of such predecessors as Jordan and Luick, on 
which the work is firmly based, has shown that good and enduring historical 
work can be done without the benefit of more recent structural approaches. 
There is, however, one important matter of general arrangement which is un- .- 
fortunate. The scheme of presentation is to group together place-name elements 
which contained the same Old English vowels. The divergent changes which 
affected these elements are then taken up in detail, with the result, for instance, 
that rounding of unround vowels and unrounding of round vowels are necessarily 
presented separately. Nowhere does the reader get the idea that the two proc- 
esses in any way complement each other. Indeed, since there is no systematic 
statement at all of the sound system of Sussex after the changes have operated 
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on it, one gets the impression of a once systematic language which suffered such 
disrupting changes as to be appreciably nearer chaos than it had been before. 
No matter what Rubin’s particular linguistic theories may be, his book would 
have profited by enough description of the Middle English sound system to 
show that the change from Old to Middle English was essentially a change 
from one system to another. 

An apparent minor fault is that the place-name elements are given in their 
West Saxon forms, which are at first sight disconcerting, since Sussex was not 
essentially West Saxon. Yet the author was here wise, since the exact dialect 
character of his territory was unknown; and to adopt, for his etyma, the rela- 
tively colorless and standard West Saxon, was to avoid prejudging his material. 
There is indeed much to praise, particularly that the book contributes very 
materially to knowledge of an area hitherto largely blank. Even the study of 
Moore, Meech, and Whitehall gave only one isogloss affecting the region, and 
even.this was drawn as a dotted line because it was so largely conjectural. Per- 
haps the strongest section of the book is that in which Rubin brings new mate- 
rial to bear on the divergent developments of long and short OE y, the product 
of front umlaut. As stated above, Moore, Meech, and Whitehall gave a con- 
jectural boundary for the territory in which one could expect to find the western 
u, ui, and uy spellings, indicating the preservation of rounding. Their line ran 
to the west of Sussex, through Hampshire, and they expressed themselves as 
totally unable to draw a line for the western limit of the Kentish treatment of 
this sound as e. Rubin gives a careful tabulation of all spellings, arranged by date, 
type of document, and locality. The frequency of spellings of the various types 
in all parts of the Sussex area demonstrates the probability that Sussex is a 
region of genuine dialect mixture, with competition between phonemically dis- 
tinct pronunciations occurring in whole sets of morphemes. Rubin then goes on 
to show that u-spellings are predominant in the west of Sussex, e-spellings in 
the east, with 7-spellings (the type which is the ancestor of the standard modern 
treatment) coming in late and from the north. He is further able to show that 
the u-spellings which occur in eastern Sussex, where e predominates, are con- 
centrated in two well-marked geographical areas: one adjoining the west, and 
a second isolated area in the southeast. In short, in this section he adds very 
considerably to our knowledge of Middle English, has admirably separated sound 
from spelling, and has correlated sound with locality and date in a sensible and 
enlightening fashion. 

Another, less important excellence: Rubin demonstrates that the change of 
/er/ > /ar/, still traditionally described as belonging to the 14th century, actu- 
ally took place much earlier, and properly ascribes the rareness of early ar spell- 
ings to avoidance of a vulgarism. It is perhaps unfortunate that he did not 
make use of this regressive tendency to explain the widespread spelling merk 
for expected mark, since such spellings neatly correlate with instances of retained 
/er/ for popular /ar/. 

The weakest portion of the book is that which deals with the spellings for Old 
English [6]. For words containing this vowel there are a surprising number of 
spellings with ow (usually the spelling for OE [i]). They have been noticed by 
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previous scholars; Jordan theorized that they represented an attempt to dif- 
ferentiate Middle English ‘long close o’ from ‘long open o’. Rubin postulates 
instead that these spellings represent a genuine falling together of OE [6] and 
[a] as [i]. Such a falling together would be a justified hypothesis only if the 
development of the two OE sounds had been the same in the modern dialects 
of the regions in which the ou spellings occur. Yet Rubin can find only one in- 
stance of such a development, the name Stroud Lane, with [au] for OE [6]. It 
would seem much mre likely that this isolated form shows a pronunciation due 
to spelling than that it represents the last vestige of a general dialect develop- 
ment. 

In spite of the absence of discussion of late researches into Old and Middle 
English phonemics, there is one place name which, even though it has been dis- 
cussed before, presents a bit of evidence which is newly interesting in the light 
of the theory of Margery Daunt and others that OE ea (when short) represented 
a simple vowel rather than a diphthong. This is the place name Yapton, which 
Rubin, following the Place Name Society, derives from an OE *Eabba, with a 
short vowel in a hypocoristic form of Fadbeald. Other instances of /ya/ for the 
Kentish area are all from long diphtongs, or from forms in which length is easily 
assumed. If the etymology of this form is secure, it is very hard to assume other 
than short quantity, and very hard to understand how a complex nucleus could 
have developed from a simple vowel. Actually, however, the spellings for the 
name throw some doubt on the etymology, since they show considerable mixing 
of forms. Thus the earliest forms with /ya-/ show some such spelling as Yapeton, 
in which the medial /-p-/ is unexplainable. It would thus seem quite possible 
that the series with /ya-/ goes back to a different etymon from such forms as 
Abyngton, Ebinton. 

The treatment of this form represents, actually, one of the chief virtues of the 
book. It is possible to quarrel with the author’s view of sounds and sound de- 
velopments, and even with his etymologies; but since the evidence is gathered to- 
gether and given without prejudice, it is also possible to study it afresh, inde- 
pendently of the author’s presuppositions. The material is here, so that it is 
perhaps not so very important that the author has not fulfilled the promise of 
his title. From this material a phonology, even several phonologies, might easily 
be written. 

ARCHIBALD A. Hit, University of Virginia 


The pronunciation of English in New York City: Consonants and vowels. By 
ALLAN ForBes HuBBELL. Pp. [v], 169, lithoprinted. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, 1950. 


In this dissertation Hubbell presents the first published analysis of the pro-_ 
nunciation of English in an American metropolitan community, based on material 
which he gathered himself over a number of years. He has limited the study to 
New York City proper, considering the task of determining the geographic bound- 
aries of the main linguistic features worthy of a separate investigation. Despite 
this limitation, the dialect geographer will find here a wealth of material showing 
tlie social stratification of dialects in the city. Speech students of New York, 
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reared on the ‘elocutionist fiction’ which prescribes for cultivated usage a mix- 
ture of eastern New England speech and Southern British English, will be treated 
to an actual description of the cultivated as well as the uncultivated pronuncia- 
tion current in the city. 

_In his first section (General observation; limitations of this study), Hubbell 
discusses briefly the position of the New York City dialect. Kenyon and Knott, 
in their Pronouncing dictionary of American English, included this in ‘eastern 
American’. In his review of the book, Lg. 20.151 (1944), Kurath says, ‘Putting 
New York City together with eastern New England, however, is open to serious 
objections’, and mentions the pronunciation of the vowels of card, cod, call, low, 
and four as instances of divergence between the two areas. Charles K. Thomas, 
An introduction to the phonetics of American English (New York, 1947), on 
the basis of evidence collected independently, sets up New York City as a sepa- 
rate speech area. It is this view that Hubbell holds, a view which is borne out 
by the evidence of the Linguistic atlas. 

Hubbell wisely restricts his investigation to the speech of New Yorkers of 
native stock, though they form a minority—barely 25% of the population. The 
‘vast concentrations of the foreign born’ and the ‘persistence of foreign traits 
within certain groups’ (9) would seem to favor foreign influence on native 
speech. But he goes on to point out that ‘many features of metropolitan pronun- 
eiation recur in areas where foreign influence can be discounted ... it is often 
merely the particular combination of the features which is unique in the city’s 
speech.’ Other features which are apparently unique to the city ‘do not appear 
in the languages from which borrowing might conceivably have taken place’ 
(10). Thus, all Hubbell’s results point to the absence of foreign influence on the 
speech of the native stock. Foreignisms do occur in the ‘pronunciation of Colum- 
bia College freshmen who are monoglot speakers of English, but whose grand- 
parents spoke Yiddish or Italian.’ A study of their usage or of the usage of any 
of the numerous bilingual communities in the metropolitan area would require 
a sound working knowledge of the speech of the native element. 

In the second section (Informants, methods, and symbols), Hubbell discusses 
the methods used in obtaining material from his thirty primary informants, and 
lists the phonemes which he has set up to describe the English of New York 
City. A full description of these informants and of their background and edu- 
cation, and a brief description of their speech, are given in Appendix A. In addi- 
tion, Hubbell has used nine supplementary informants whose speech had been 
recorded by Guy S. Lowman for the Linguistic atlas. The background of these 
informants is found in Appendix B. 

The use of tables or lists would have added greatly to the value of the Ap- 
pendix, and would have obviated the need for negative statements to emphasize 
important differences in the informants’ speech, e.g. “There is no tendency to 
centralize the starting point of /ou/ in home, pole, road, etc.’ (91); ‘There is no 
affrication of the alveolar stop and no occurrence of [?] in Seattle, etc.’ (93). A 
statement of what does occur is all that is required in a description. 

Similarly, in the core of the book, where he discusses not only the non-distinc- 
tive variants and their social distribution, but also systematic phonemic differ- 
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ences and such individual pronunciations as appear interesting to him (e.g. 
variant pronunciations of dirigible, faucet, radiator), Hubbell throws the burden 
of comparing important features and summarizing results upon the reader. He 
does not undertake either task in any systematic fashion. 

Though the dissertation is keyed to a description of the social levels of New 
York City speech, the sole criteria for distinguishing cultivated from unculti- 
vated usage are summarized as follows (5): ‘...I have begun with the facts of 
social life ...and first roughly classified those whom I have observed on the 
basis of matters other than their use of spoken language.’ Then follow descrip- 
tions of the social background of an elevator operator who had not completed 
the eighth grade, and of an educated woman, descendant of two former presi- 
dents of Columbia. Surely some amplification of these impressionistic clues would 
have been useful. And what of the many informants who lie between these two 
extremes? Sufficient background material is given in the Appendix about each 
informant to let the reader draw his own conclusions; but he can never be quite 
certain what the author intended. 

The very choice of informants may be criticized: thirteen of the thirty were 
undergraduates or recent graduates of Columbia University, and about half of 
the primary informants had a college education or an equivalent background. 
A more representative group should have been chosen for a general survey of 
the speech of a city. On the other hand, Hubbell may be right in feeling no great 
concern at the high average level of his informants: the grandparents of his 
college men usually had no more than an elementary-school education, and 
their great-grandparents were immigrants. Education has contributed to the 
blurring of social dialects to such an extent that ‘...in metropolitan speech 
reasonably “consistent’’ dialects are found chiefly on the extremely unculti- 
vated level. Those to whom questions of propriety and “correctness” have any 
meaning at all are likely to be rather susceptible to the influence of other re- 
gional types’ (86). 

Of all groups, the cultivated women seem most susceptible to phonemic and 
phonetic borrowings.! They prefer the syllabic of father in ask, and the ingliding 
/30/ of eastern New England and Southern British English to the local /3i/ in 
curl.2 The borrowings are, however, rarely consistent. An informant may use 
/30/ in bird, girl, and fur, only to use /ai/ in third, and /a/ in furry. The ‘de- 
sirable’ features are simply tacked on to the present phonemic system; they rarely 
displace the original pattern. 

A conflict in the treatment of the syllabic of curl and coil* by the three social 
groups seems to stem from the spread among the cultivated of the ingliding and 


1 The speech training in the female academies, normal schools, and finishing schools may 
be responsible. At any rate, the cultivated male informants of Hubbell’s survey and of the 
Linguistic atlas survey show little inclination toward phonemic bortowing. 

? Phonemes of the New York City dialect will appear in Hubbell’s notation unless other- 
wise indicated; but the breve which he writes over the second member of a diphthong is 
omitted here. 

* Words of the curl type embrace ‘those words which in SBE contain a mid-central 
stressed vowel followed by any consonant (except /r/) that does not constitute an in- 
fleetional ending’ (67). 
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r-colored types and the filtering of these types down to the less cultivated 
classes.‘ On the cultivated level the vowels of curl and coil are kept distinct. 
The vowel of curl may be pronounced [ai], though it may also occur as [3°] or 
as an r-colored vowel, especially in the speech of the younger generation. Coil 
has the phoneme /9i/. 

For the uncultivated, Hubbell states somewhat hesitantly (69), ‘...it may 
be that there is a pattern, usually distorted at one point or another, perhaps by 
the influence of other class dialects, according to which [2i] and [oi] are merely 
variants of the same phoneme.’ All evidence points to this conclusion. In the 
speech of some of these uncultivated informants Hubbell finds [oi] ‘positionally 
determined, that is, in word final position or before an unsyncopated vowel’. 
Generally, the uncultivated speaker uses the same variants in words of the curl 
type that he uses in words of the coil type. As a result, r-colored vowels may 
occur in the speech of some informants in words belonging historically to the 
/i/ category, yielding pronunciations such as ‘earl’ and ‘berl’ for oil and boil. 

Surprisingly, except for infrequent references (e.g. the discussion of affrica- 
tion in alveolar consonants), Hubbell neglects to treat systematically the lin- 
guistic variations due to age differences. Frequently the choice of age types 
results in apparent disagreement between Hubbell’s conclusions and the con- 
clusions of the Linguistic atlas survey. (Of Hubbell’s thirty primary informants, 
fourteen are 25 or younger, whereas the youngest of the Atlas informants is 45.) 
Two examples will illustrate these differences. In the Atlas materials the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels of beat and boot as relatively open diphthongs is con- 
fined mostly to the speech of the younger generation. Hubbell, however, using 
younger informants, finds the diphthongal pronunciations [1i, vu] in regular use 
among all age groups. In instances such as these, a student of linguistic geog- 
raphy might do well to examine the evidence presented by both surveys to gain 
an overall picture of the gradual change in the use of subphonemic variants in 
the city. 

Observing the variation between the syllabics of put and boot in such words 
as coop and room, Hubbell remarks, ‘The various class dialects do not exhibit 
any striking differences from one another’ (64). However, an examination of the 
Atlas records shows that though there is no social variation, there is a clearly 
defined age distribution, with the syllabic of boot as a newer pronunciation 
supplanting the syllabic of put. It would be interesting to know whether such a 
pattern still exists in Hubbell’s materials. 

Although Hubbell uses some spontaneous material in his study, in addi- 
tion to the fable about Arthur the rat, the bulk of his data consists of a series 
of 365 sentences which were read to him by his informants. These sentences 
were ‘composed to include large numbers of those vowels and consonants that 
are particularly variable in New York speech’ (13). Hubbell ‘adopted the method 
of using written test materials because [he] did not know of any other way in 
which certain aspects of pronunciation can be conveniently studied’ (13). The 
recording of spontaneous conversation he rejects as impractical; and the pro- 


‘ An earlier article on this subject by Hubbell appeared in American speech 15.372-6 
(1940). In his dissertation he notes some changes in his earlier view. 
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cedure of the Atlas, the recording of directed conversation, he rejects for a 
phonological investigation, since ‘one may be interested in the pronunciation of 
many words that cannot be easily elicited’ (14). When, however, the primary 
aim of a phonological investigation is to set up the phonemes and the sub- 
phonemic variants of a dialect, the study of particular words, despite its social 
or historical value, assumes secondary importance. Actually there is no reason 
why the method of directed conversation cannot yield sufficient material for a 
phonemic analysis. 

Although Hubbell recognizes that in the reading of test materials there are 
‘certain distortions of the natural speech-patterns’, he nevertheless argues that 
a ‘reader’s practice in regard to these matters will never be consistently unnat- 
ural’ (14). Furthermore, he notes that since the average individual is unaware 
or incompletely aware of subphonemic differences, he can do little to ‘correct’ 
his speech either in conversation or in reading. Corrections, when they do occur, 
are apt to be inconsistent. In this way, he feels, a ‘comparison of a speaker’s 
reading and his unrehearsed conversation [often bring] out interesting facts 
about his usage.’ There is no denying that this method is a convenient short 
cut. Yet the danger of inaccuracies and misstatements is only too obvious. The 
speaker who believes in ‘pronouncing each letter’ is likely to sprinkle r’s liberally 
in an r-less dialect. (Hubbell notes occurrences of this type of pronunciation.) 
A middle-class speaker may substitute /1p/ for his natural /on/. Hubbell is 
skillful enough to be aware of these dangers, and notes substitutions of reading 
style for conversational style throughout. But in the hands of a less proficient 
field worker this method might easily yield inaccurate or downright false results. 

The discussion of the pronunciation of the phonemes occupies the major part 
of the book (20). Particularly worth noting in the section devoted to the con- 
sonant phonemes’ is the discussion of the blade-articulation of the alveolar 
consonants and the affrication of certain positional allophones of /t/ and /d/, 
features frequently assumed to be of foreign origin,* which appear to be gaining 
headway in the speech of the younger generation, even among the younger cul- 
tivated informants. In Hubbell’s records, eleven of his fifteen youngest inform- 
ants, as well as a few of his old informants, use affricated allophones of /t, d/ or 
/6, 5/ or both pairs. The degree of affrication or dentalization varies greatly 
from speaker to speaker. It appears to be particularly prominent in the speech 
of the most uncultivated. ; 

The vowel phonemes are grouped in the following categories: (a) vowels not 
occurring in word-final position, /i, e, 2, a, u, A/, as in pit, best, bat, pot, push, 


5 The consonant phonemes which Hubbell sets up for the dialect are the usual twenty- 
four. ; 
6 Hubbell says, ‘Though the ‘‘substratum language’”’ is usually not specified, the writers 
often seem to have Yiddish in mind’ (25). In only one position, an artificial one at that, does 
he find any correlation between the use of the affricated stop with a Yiddish background. 
‘Those among my students who normally rime twenty with penny, if they are asked to 
‘pronounce the t’’, will frequently use an affricated stop. The regular occurrence of the 
affricated stop in this position, however, I have observed chiefly in the pronunciation of 
persons with a Yiddish-language background’ (26). Significantly, Hubbell records no in- 
‘stances in native speech of any such foreignisms as /ng/ for /n/ as in Long Island, nor 
/n/ for /ng/ as in finger. 
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cut; (b) diphthongs of the [i] series, /ii, ei, ai, 91, 3i/, as in peace, wage, fine, noise, 
third; (c) diphthongs of the [u] series, /au, ou, uu, iu/, a8in house, road, food, new; 
(d) diphthongs of the [9] series, /ia, ea, 20, a9, ae, 99, ua, 30, Ad/, as in fear, fair, 
stand, ask, far, war, poor, third, occur. 

Hubbell writes (17): ‘To underline my conviction that the diphthongs (and their 
monophthongal variants) are best conceived as unitary phonemes, I have writ- 
ten their second elements with symbols which are not used to represent any 
other phonemes...’ (i.e. with letters marked by a breve, here omitted). The 
analysis of diphthongs as sequences of checked vowel plus consonant he rejects, 
since it ‘involves the forced collocation of such disparate sound-types that 
‘phonetic similarity”? becomes quite meaningless as a criterion of phonemic 
identity.’ This argument is not overly convincing here, especially when Hubbell’s 
analysis is compared with, for example, the recently published analysis by 
Trager and Smith.’ What advantage his symbols have over /y/ and /w/ is not 
clear, for Hubbell discusses neither their choice nor their purpose. The letters i 
and u with a breve presumably indicate the direction of the glide. The letter a 
with a breve identifies diphthongs which are briefly described by him as off- 
gliding. (Kurath defines them more precisely as centering or in-gliding.) But this 
glide, as Hubbell himself recognizes, is sometimes a fiction: many informants 
use lengthened monophthongs in words such as beer, hasr, occur. Until he defines 
this category more precisely, one cannot feel that he has actually complied with 
his canon of ‘phonetic similarity’. An adequate presentation of his analysis of 
the vowel phonemes would have been more pertinent to the main line of the 
book than the discursions into the phonemic problems of sp-, st-, sk- or inter- 
vocalic /t/ and /d/, problems which are not unique to this dialect, and for 
which he advances no new solutions. 

On the whole, Hubbell’s work is to be commended. The painstaking attention 
paid to the subphonemic variants, features frequently neglected in the discus- 
sion of American dialects, cannot be too highly praised. His problem is a com- 
plex one (75): ‘Metropolitan usage .. . is extremely variable, differing consider- 
ably from one social group to another and differing from person to person within 
what is roughly the same group.’ The investigator must bring some order out of 
chaos, and describe the phonemic system of the diverse groups on broad lines. 
At the same time he has to show the variations existing within each group, since 
they are of the utmost historic and social importance. Despite its shortcomings, 
the book is crammed with such a wealth of detail that the reader is well re- 
warded for the time he spends with the volume. 

Yaxrra H. Frank, Stamford, Conn. 


7 George L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith Jr., Outline of English structure (SIL, Oc- 
casional Papers, No. 3, 1951). 

8 There are several complicating factors in an analysis of this series. Informants using 
in-gliding vowels for the types beer, bear, boor, may use only lengthened monophthongs for 
the types bar and burr. Often quality serves to distinguish the vowels of balm and bomb, 
but in other dialects in the city, the sole deciding factor is length. Hubbell also includes the 
‘category /Ao/... in order to describe the pronunciation of those who made a threefold 
distinction between a curd ..., occurred ..., and a cud ... In the speech of others, however, 
either a curd and occurred or occurred and a cud are identical and the third category is 


unnecessary’ (17). 
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Allgemeine Sprechkunde (Laletik). By Jérncen ForcuHammer. (Winters Stu- 
dienfiihrer.) Pp. viii, 193, with 5 plates. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitiats- 
verlag, 1951. 


Forchhammer’s most recent and most inclusive book appears as one of Winter’s 
‘Studienfiihrer’ and is directed toward a student audience. Because he feels that 
the traditional nomenclature of phonetics is misleading, in that it causes mis- 
taken emphasis on acoustic phenomena when articulatory phenomena are the 
basic factors, the author has substituted a new terminology throughout this 
book. He says (vi): ‘Wir wollen deshalb unsere Wissenschaft nicht als “Laut- 
lehre”, sondern als “Sprechkunde” bezeichnen. Und wir wollen das griechische 
Wort “Phonetik” mit seinen Ableitungen “phonetisch”, “Phonetiker” usw. durch 
das ebenfalls griechische Wort “Laletik’”’ (aus laléin, sprechen) mit den Ablei- 
tungen “laletisch’”’, “Laletiker” usw. ersetzen, das mehr auf die Funktion des 
Sprechens als auf die begleitenden Laute bezogen ist. SchlieBlich wollen wir die 
Sprechelemente, mit denen wir uns zu beschiftigen haben, nicht als Sprachlaute, 
sondern als ‘‘Laleme”’ bezeichnen.’ Probably this terminology descends from C. 
L. Merkel’s use of the word in the title to his book Physiologie der menschlichen 
Sprache (physiologische Laletik), Leipzig, 1866. Forchhammer’s application of 
his principle is thorough and, on the whole, his terms are easily understood. 
Examples are: das Lalem, die Laleme; die Laletik, der Laletiker; Hemmlalem 
(consonant), Freilalem (vowel), Verschluflalem (stop), Engelalem (fricative), 
Mundlalem (oral sound), Kehlkopflalem (laryngeal); das Lalemsystem, Lalem- 
familien; die laletische Schrift = das Weltalphabet. Throughout the book, there- 
fore, attention is principally directed to the movements and positions of the 
articulatory organs. 

In 19 pages the author gives a well-illustrated presentation of the elementary 
anatomical facts required for his discussion. There follow 65 pages of analysis 
and description of articulations on the basis of which the ‘lalemes’ are classified 
and. the author’s transcription practices defined and defended. Next come 42 
pages on acoustic matters: der Stimmton, Stimmhaftigkeit und Stimmlosigkeit, 
Gerauschhaftigkeit und Gerauschlosigkeit, weitere akustische Merkmale; die 
Sprachlaute, Akzente, Ein- und Absatz des Stimmtons. Forchhammer is not 
interested in the acoustic analysis of sounds. There is no reference here to any 
of the acoustic studies with which we are all familiar. Indeed, so far as I have 
observed, there is no reference in this book to any work done in America. 

The fourth section of the book deals with ‘das Sprachgefiige’, with the sub- 
headings: Lalemverbindungen, gegenseitige Beeinflussung, Lalemverschmel- 
zung, Reduktion, reduzierte Lalemverbindungen, Silben. Forchhammer oper- 
ates with the sonority syllable and the notions of loose and close nexus. He does 
not mention the work of the late R. H. Stetson. The final chapter of the book is 
a historical survey of the various phonetic ‘Richtungen’. This begins with 
mention of the Indian grammarians and proceeds eclectically to mention phone- 
ticians from John Hart (1569) onward. He mentions Sievers, Viétor, and Jes- 
persen, but not Bremer; and while he names Rousselot he does not mention 
Passy or Grammont. He names the Zwirners, but does not mention Pancon- 
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celli-Calzia or Menzerath. Nor does he mention Daniel Jones. No American 
work on acoustics or phonetics is named here. 

In an appendix there is a list of the transcriptional symbols used in the book. 
Also the plates previously published in Forchhammer’s books, particularly in 
his Sprachlaute in Wort und Bild (Heidelberg, 1942), and his Kurze Einfiihrung 
in die deutsche und allgemeine Sprachlautlehre (Heidelberg, 1928) are reproduced 
at the end of this volume. There is a good index. 

Readers who know Forchhammer’s other works will not find much that is new 
here, except the revised terminology and the insistence on his own theories here 
and there. So, for example, his ‘diphthong’ theory (40, 105, 151), or the revised 
Weltlautschrift, now called Weltalphabet. Linguists will not find much to 
interest them. Forchhammer and I were at the Hague in 1928 when Trubetzkoy 
first presented the basis of his phonology and everyone there was greatly im- 
pressed; here Forchhammer devotes about a page to Trubetzkoy’s work. After 
citing Trubetzkoy’s terms: ‘distinktive’, ‘indistinktive’, ‘eindimensionale’, ‘mehr- 
dimensionale’, ‘gradlinige’, ‘ungradlinige’, ‘proportionalen’, ‘isolierten’, ‘pri- 
vative’, ‘graduelle’, ‘aquipollente’, etc., Forchhammer says (175): ‘Ob diese 
komplizierten Einteilungen fiir Linguisten von Wert sind, soll hier nicht ent- 
schieden werden. Fiir die Laletik diirfte sich daraus kaum eine wesentliche 
Klarung der Begriffe ergeben.’ Later on this page he says: ‘Nachdem aber 
nachgewiesen worden ist, da nicht die Sprachlaute, sondern die Laleme als 
Grundelemente der Sprechkunde zu betrachten sind, wire es zweifellos auch 
fiir die Phonologie von Vorteil, wenn sie sich dazu entschlieBen kénnte, ihre 
Grundelemente, die Phoneme aus den Lalemen statt aus den Sprachlauten 
abzuleiten.”’ No mention of Bloomfield, Sapir, or Hjelmslev is to be found in this 
survey of modern phonology. 

By way of indicating what kind of problems would confront a reviewer who 
might seek to deal in detail with this book I cite the following paragraphs. From 
p. 95: “Wenn also bisweilen behauptet wird, da es in romanischen Sprachen 
stimmhafte [p, t, k] gibt, so diirfte diese Auffassung nur darauf zuriickzufiihren 
sein, daB die mit den Buchstaben p, t, k geschriebenen und in den betreffenden 
Sprachen als [p, t, k] aufgefaBten Laleme vielfach nicht mehr [p, t, k], sondern 
[b, d, g] gesprochen werden. Und b, d, g kénnen, wie wir gleich sehen werden, 
sowohl stimmhaft wie stimmlos sein. Es handelt sich also hier tatsichlich nicht 
um stimmhafte [p, t, k], sondern einfach um eine vom laletischen Standpunkt 
aus gesehen, falsche Schreibung.’ From page 96: ‘Obwohl die glottisengen Laleme 
normalerweise stimmhaft sind, gehéren stimmlose Formen dieser Laleme keines- 
wegs zu den Seltenheiten; simtliche glottisengen Laleme kénnen vielmehr 
gelegentlich ihren Stimmton verlieren. Das ist vor allem der Fall beim Fliistern, 
wo der Stimmton durch das MHauch- oder das Fliistergeriusch ersetzt wird; 
aber auch bei normalem Sprechen kann der Fall, obwohl natiirlich viel seltner, 
eintreten.’ From these citations it should be evident that readers of LANGUAGE 
have little to seek in this Allgemeine Sprechkunde. 

R-M. S. Herrner, University of Wisconsin 











NOTES 


WILuiAM B. S. Surru, a member of the Linguistic Society since 1934, died after 
a long illness on November 29th 1951, at the age of forty-two. His death is a 
serious loss to linguistics, for he was a sound and devoted worker in a little- 
cultivated field, the Breton language. Members of the Society, apart from his 
many personal friends, will remember him as a reader of papers at several of our 
annual meetings, and as the author of a monograph, De la toponymie bretonne: 
Dictionnaire étymologique (Lang. Mon. No. 20, 1940). 

Smith graduated from Harvard College in 1930, having majored in Greek and 
Italian; a year later he received a Master’s degree in comparative philology from 
Columbia University. Until 1935 he was an editorial assistant at the Columbia 
University Press; thereafter he taught French at Providence College in Rhode 
Island. He resigned his position in 1940 to enter the Army. 

He came out of the Army doomed to an invalid’s life. For some years he was 
able to take up his old duties at the Columbia University Press, but only on a 
part-time basis; and he retained this post even after the condition of his lungs 
made it necessary for him to move west. The work on Breton continued un- 
abated; under the supervision of the Summer Institute of Linguistics he began 
the study of Cheyenne, learning new descriptive techniques which he hoped some 
day to apply to his Breton materials. 

In 1950 he began to have trouble with his heart as well. At every new setback, 
his attitude was that from this point he would go on indefinitely, with a reason- 
ably satisfactory routine, at his new level of reduced vitality: he never gave any 
indication of preparing for a still lower level. It took considerable effort on the 
part of his family and his friends to persuade him, finally, that he ought to go 
to a hospital—though by this time he had had serious attacks of eye trouble too. 
Having allowed himself to be admitted to Brooke Hospital in San Antonio, he 
went on as nearly as possible in the old way; even when virtually confined to 
his room, he kept up his linguistic studies. He even started a new project, a col- 
lection of tape recordings sent to him by his friends in Brittany, to form the 
basis of a new description of the Breton language. 

He seemed comfortably established in the hospital, and settled down to a life 
of placid work. Suddenly he suffered an attack of asthma, and his weakened 


heart was unable to carry him through it. 
JoHN KeEpxke, Brooklyn 


SreveEr Pop, at present Visiting Professor at the Catholic University of Louvain, 
has addressed the following communication, dated 1 January 1952, to scholars in 
this country who are interested in dialect geography: 


Dans mon ouvrage La dialectologie, j’ai envisagé la création d’un Centre international de 
dialectologie pour faciliter la collaboration entre tous les dialectologues, promouvoir le 
progrés de nos études et offrir 4 la linguistique générale les résultats les plus importants de 
nos recherches. 
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Les autorités académiques viennent d’approuver la création, prés |’Université catho- 
lique de Louvain, d’un Centre de Dialectologie générale, qui se propose de réaliser le pro- 
gramme esquissé dans mon ouvrage ... 

Les points principaux de ce programme sont les suivants: 

1° L’établissement d’une étroite collaboration avec les centres dialectologiques qui 
existent déja dans plusieurs pays pour les recherches régionales; 

2° La création de sections dans les domaines linguistiques ot les patois présentent des 
faits d’une importance capitale pour les études de dialectologie générale; 

3° La réalisation d’enquétes linguistiques 4 |’échelle mondiale concernant certains 
problémes linguistiques déterminés (le langage des femmes, les frontiéres linguistiques, 
etc.); 

4° La présentation (& partir de 1948) des résultats scientifiques les plus saillants qui 
peuvent faciliter l’analyse du langage humain; 

5° L’établissement d’une collaboration plus étroite avec les disciplines (phonétique, 
onomastique, ethnographie, folklore, histoire, etc.) dont les résultats intéressent la dia- 
lectologie et la linguistique; 

6° La rédaction d’une chronique concernant le développement, par domaines linguisti- 
ques, des recherches dialectologiques; 

7° L’analyse de l’activité scientifique des linguistes et dialectologues dont les travaux 
contribuent au progrés de nos études; 

8° La réunion des matériaux nécessaires & la rédaction d’une encyclopédie linguistique; 

9° L’examen de la possibilité de réaliser des cartes linguistiques concernant des concepts 
qui révélent une communauté spirituelle entre les peuples au-dessus des frontiéres politi- 
ques qui les séparent; . 

10° L’encouragement de nouveaux travaux de dialectologie dans les domaines linguisti- 
ques moins explorés et d’aprés une méthode de travail plus uniforme. 

Les problémes de dialectologie ayant un caractére purement régional ne pourront pas, 
vu le but poursuivi, étre analysés a l’échelle mondiale. 

Le périodique Orbis (qui paraitra deux fois par an) facilitera la réalisation du programme 
présenté ci-dessus. ... 

Le francais est la langue de rédaction du périodique; les contributions peuvent cependant 
étre rédigées aussi en allemand, en anglais, en espagnol, en italien ou en portugais. 


Two GERMAN PUBLISHERS, Akademie-Verlag and J. C. Hinrichs-Verlag, are 
cooperating to revive an important journal in the linguistic field. Their joint 
announcement reads in part as follows: 


Die ORIENTALISTISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG erscheint wieder! Nach Erteilung der Lizenz 
wird die Orientalistische Literaturzeitung—im Kreise der Fachgelehrten als OLZ riihm- 
lichst bekannt—demniachst wieder herauskommen, nachdem sie in Sommer 1944, im 47ten 
Jahrgang stehend, vorliufig ihr Erscheinen einstellte. Die Zeitschrift erscheint mit Unter- 
stiitzung der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin in einer Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft des Akademie-Verlages, Berlin, mit dem J. C. Hinrichs-Verlag, Leipzig/Gotha, der 
als fibrender orientalistischer Spezialverlag sie bisher schon betreute. Die Herausgabe 
liegt wiederum in den bewahrten Hianden von Professor Dr. Richard Hartmann, dem 
Leiter des Instituts fiir Orientforschung der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. ... 

Die Orientalistische Literaturzeitung berichtet streng wissenschaftlich iiber alle Neu- 
erscheinungen des In- und Auslandes auf dem Gebiete der Orientalistik und bringt Auf- 
saitze, die die Forschung selbstandig weiterfiihren oder in umfassender Auseinandersetzung 
mit besonders bedeutsamen Neuerscheinungen férdern. Das Hauptgewicht wird, wie in 
friiheren Jahren, in einer méglichst erschépfenden Ubersicht iiber die orientalistische 
Literatur der ganzen Welt liegen, unterstiitzt von einer Zeitschriftenschau iiber die in 
deutschen und ausserdeutschen Zeitschriften erscheinenden Abhandlungen. ... 
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The publishers expect to issue a monthly fascicle of 24 large pages, at a sub- 
scription price of DM 29 ($6.96) per half-year. Orders should be sent to J. C. 
Hinrichs-Verlag, Scherlstrasse 2, Leipzig (C1). 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LiNGuISTS will be held in London, 
1-6 September 1952. Announcements, questionnaires, and blanks have already 
been sent to all members of the Linguistic Society. Members who have acci- 
dentally failed to receive them should write to D. M. Jones, Secretary to the 
Executive Committee of the Congress (Birkbeck College, Malet Street, London, 
W.C.1). 























NOUN AND VERB IN UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR 


R. H. Rosrns 
University of London 


A recent article, The importance of language universals,’ raises a problem 
that is fundamental to all linguistic science, and is of particular relevance at 
the present time in the light of current developments in linguistic method. 
The authors refer to the importance of studying those features of culture that 
are found to be universal in human society, one of which is language itself. 
They then suggest (and this is a topic that requires some elaboration) that 
linguistics and the study of languages will be benefited by an investigation of 
‘universals of language’, features of human language exhibited everywhere, in 
all speech communities. They proceed to suggest and enumerate such universals 
in the fields of phonology, grammar, and semantics. _- 

A quest for what the authors call ‘language universals’ has been part of 
general linguistic studies throughout their history, and has been felt by many 
to be the factor of unity in the subject and a justification for regarding linguistics, 
the study of language, as an academic discipline separate from the study of 
various individual languages.” ; 

In his inaugural address,* delivered in Amsterdam in May 1947, Reichling 
discusses the present state and outlook of linguistic studies, and concludes that 
while there is of course no ‘general language’ studied in general linguistics, lin- 
guistics is an ‘empirical science’ which ‘aims at tracing and defining the uni- 
versal categories of speech-phenomena, as well as the factors on which these 
categories depend. It further studies the non-universal categories of speech- 
phenomena in their relation to the universal ones.’ Ernst Otto‘ declares: ‘die 
allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft hat die Aufgabe, die durchgehenden Kategorien 
der menschlichen Sprache heraus zu arbeiten’. On this view, linguistics is an 
inductive science seeking general rules underlying particular phenomena, and 
general features common to all individual languages. In the field of grammar, 
which is discussed more specifically in this paper, Hjelmslev has made an im- 
portant contribution in his Principes de grammaire générale, and any con- 
sideration of general grammatical problems must take his treatment of the 
subject into account. He states that, without the concept of a general ‘pan- 
chronic’, abstract system of grammar, the study of individual languages will be 
little more than ‘nihilism’, depending for its methods solely on pragmatic con- 
venience. By ‘panchronic’ Hjelmslev means a grammatical framework that shall 


1 Burt W. and Ethel G. Aginsky, Word 4.168-72 (1948).—This paper was presented as 
a forum lecture before the Linguistic Institute at the University of California in Berkeley, 
27 June 1961. 

2 Cf. Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 8 (Baltimore, 
1942). , 

2A. Reichling, What is general linguistics?, Lingua 1.8-24 (1948). 

‘Ernst Otto, Sprachwissenschaft und Philosophie 53 (Berlin, 1949). 

5 Louis Hjelmslev, Principes de grammaire générale (Copenhagen, 1928). 
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be applicable to all languages without exception.* Traditional grammar, he 
admits, no longer satisfies the purposes of linguistic description, and the classical 
and scholastic metaphysics, by which it was at least in part supported, is not 
now accepted by the majority of philosophers. Yet, he claims, the grammatical 
description of individual languages, however serviceable, can never achieve the 
status of a ‘scientific discipline’ unless it has some common basis.’ 

The assumption, tacit or expressed, of such a unity underlying the diversity 
of the various grammatical systems exhibited by the languages of the world has 
been fairly common from the earliest days of linguistic studies. In the European 
tradition of grammatical doctrine, we are able to trace a line of development 
back to ancient Greece, where Stoic philosophers and Alexandrian literary 
scholars laid the foundations of what still survives, whatever its demerits, as our 
school grammar of Greek and Latin. In antiquity the question of any uni- 
versality of grammatical structure was scarcely raised: it was taken for granted 
that the main features of Greek grammar could find a counterpart in Latin; 
and Latin grammarians, including the famous Priscian, explicitly followed 
Greek patterns in systematizing the Latin language.® 

In medieval scholarship the question of this universality of grammar was 
faced, and answered with a decided affirmative. Grammar was now declared 
to be the province of the philosopher, who, seeing in language the reflected 
patterns of scholastic metaphysics, could be satisfied that a single grammatical 
structure underlay its diverse manifestations in all languages. Roger Bacon 
went so far as to say that in essence all grammar was one and the same, but 
that contingent variation in the forms of speech rendered one tongue unintelli- 
gible to another.’ 

While the patterns worked out in antiquity for Greek and applied to Latin 
remained intact, the universality of grammar could remain unchallenged as 
long as each language continued to have its grammatical structure analyzed 
and stated within the framework of Latin. This procedure broke down during 
the 19th century, with the progressive discovery and study of languages far 
removed in type and cultural context from the classical languages. During the 
same period the grammar of English and other European languages came to be 
revised and stated with less dependence on Latin and Greek models; and, as is 
well known, the splendid work of Panini on the grammar of Sanskrit became 
known to Western scholarship. 

As a result of the breakdown of traditional grammar as the only basis for 
describing newly discovered languages and many others long known and studied, 
linguists of recent years and of the present day have been far more cautious in 
their postulation of universal grammatical features. Most modern descriptive 


6 Op.cit. 15, 101-7, 268-70. 

7 Op.cit. 16; cf. Hjelmslev, La catégorie des cas 1.84 (Aarhus, 1935). 

8 Priscian, ed. Keil, 12.3.13, 14.1.1, 16.1.1. 

® ‘unde sciens grammaticam in uno idiomate scit eam in alio, quantum ad omnia quae 
sunt essentialia grammaticae. quod tamen secundum eam non loquatur in ifo nec lo- 
quentes intelligat, hoc est propter diversitatem vocum et diversas figurationes earum, 
quae sunt accidentalia grammaticae.’ Quoted in G. Wallerand, Les oeuvres de Siger de 
Courtrai, Les Philosophes belges 8.(43) (Louvain, 1913). 
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linguists admit severe limitations to ‘general grammar’;!° others, for example 
Hjelmslev, seek by arguments shortly to be considered to re-establish an under- 
lying unity on what they regard as a sounder basis. 

But a minimum of common grammatical structure, the universal existence or 
applicability of nominal and verbal categories, is asserted, or tacitly assumed, 
by almost all. Meillet and Sapir rejected the traditional apparatus of grammar as 
having no claim to universal validity. But Meillet declared" that the categories 
of noun and verb are common to the grammar of all known languages and con- 
stitute a necessary minimum for any grammatical structure; and Sapir wrote:!? 
‘There must be something to talk about and something must be said about this 
subject of discourse .. . No language wholly fails to distinguish noun and verb, 
though in particular cases the nature of the distinction may be an elusive one. 
It is different with the other parts of speech. No one of these is imperatively 
required for the life of language’. 

These statements clearly retain logical criteria in their definition and estab- 
lishment of the nominal and verbal classes, despite the objections (of which the 
authors were well aware) to the employment of nonlinguistic and especially 
philosophical categories to linguistic analysis. The assertion of Sapir, making 
the distinction of noun and verb rest on that between subject and predicate 
(which was criticized by Ogden and Richards") is particularly significant coming 
from him, since at the time of writing he had already analyzed a language that 
might seem to invalidate his statement. In Nootka’ he found only one form- 
class of major word-stems (word-stems other than particles); but he divided the 
syntactic function, or syntactic meaning, of the suffixed particles into two 
classes, which he named ‘predicative’ (verbal) and ‘non-predicative’. There is 
only one form-class of major word-stems; but these stems can be nominalized or 
verbalized, and the two grammatical categories are thereby still introduced, 
though at a slightly different level in the analysis.'® 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to begin the consideration of universality in 
grammatical structure by examining this asserted universality of the nominal 
and verbal categories. The claims for at least this irreducible minimum of 
common structure are made by those who are well aware how incomplete is our 
knowledge of the languages of the human race. 

Hjelmslev, in holding to the view that linguistics is an inductive science, ad- 
mits that we are a very long way from a complete enumeration and analysis of 
the grammatical systems to be found in the world, but considers that, never- 
theless, we have sufficient evidence to frame inductive hypotheses on grammatical 
structure in general.!* But he rests his hypothesis of a general grammar on a 

10 E.g. Edward Sapir, Language 125 (New York, 1921). 

11 A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale 1.175 (Paris, 1926). 

12 Sapir, Language 126. 

18 C, K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The meaning of meaning® 260 (London, 1946). 

4 Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka texts 235-43 (Philadelphia, 1939). 

18 Cf. the suggestion of B. L. Whorf, Lg. 21.9 (1945), that in ‘Nitinat and the other Wa- 
kashan languages’ the terms noun and verb are meaningless, because ‘the power of making 
predications or declarative sentences and of taking on such moduli as voice, aspect, and 


tense, may be a property of every major word’. 
16 Hjelmslev, Principles 39-42, 256. 
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premise which can be shown to be wholly fallacious and hence vitiating to his 
argument, although it is shared, explicitly or implicitly, by a number of lin- 
guistic scholars. He writes: ‘Si le systame phonique est défini partout par les 
caractéres physiologiques de l’homme, le systéme grammatical dépend également 
de certains caractéres psychologiques qui sont propres au genre humain’.” 
Herein lies the false assumption of a parallel dualism. Our phonetic descriptions 
are based on our knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs, all of which 
are directly or indirectly accessible to all observers. Fundamental phonetic 
categories—bilabial, velar, voiced, nasal, aspirated, etc.—have a claim to general 
applicability (though each language makes use of only a selection of the available 
articulatory processes), just because they are made in terms, not of any language, 
but of physiology.'* We cannot say in advance what sounds or phonetic com- 
plexes will occur in the phonetic repertory of a given language or dialect; but, 
granted the one assumption that all human beings use the organs of the so-called 
vocal tract for the purpose of speech, we require no further knowledge to be 
able to state the physiological limits within which the phonetic material of 
that language or dialect will be constituted. One can, then, speak of ‘general 
phonetics’, and make inductive hypotheses that sound features of common 
occurrence in known languages are likely to be found in languages yet unknown. 

With regard to the psychological characteristics of mankind, which are said to 
provide a similar limitation to the possible variety of grammatical components in 
language, we have no such external and objective knowledge. Whether descrip- 
tions of mental phenomena can be restated without remainder in behavioral, 
physiological, and sociological terms is a controversial question; here it need 
not be answered dogmatically one way or the other. But it is generally admitted 
today that ‘mind’ and ‘body’, ‘psychological’ and ‘physiological’, and similar 
pairs of words are not parallel terms: their ‘logical syntax’, in the language of 
philosophy, is not the same. Statements about mental or psychological oper- 
ations and faculties cannot: be based on direct observation, except perhaps in the 
limited and purely personal field of introspection, and are bound to be largely 
constructions out of other data, not least those of linguistic behavior. For such 
reasons, an appeal to ‘common mentality’ or general human psychological 
characteristics to justify a belief in universal grammatical categories, parallel 
to the categories of general phonetics, is unjustified and in great part circular. 
Besides this, it rests heavily on the inadequate theory of language as the out- 
ward manifestation of ‘inner’ mental operations. 

Hjelmslev’s reasons for asserting a common grammatical structure, to which 
the grammar of each particular language may be referred, cannot be accepted as 
they stand. Before seeing whether anything can be put in their place, we are 
bound to consider, or at least to acknowledge, the problems arising in any strisc- 
tural analysis of languages. To be sure, description in linguistics, as in any 


17 Op.cit. 251. 

18 Cf. Sapir, Language 7: ‘There are, properly speaking, no organs of speech; there are 
only organs that are incidentally useful in the production of speech sounds. The lungs, 
the larynx, the palate, the nose, the tongue, the teeth, and the lips, are all so utilized, but 
they are no more to be thought of as primary organs of speech than are the fingers to be 
considered as essentially organs of piano-playing or the knees as organs of prayer.’ 
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science, is not the mere listing of self-evident facts: inevitably it presupposes 
some method of analysis; but the structural analysis itself, made from a mass 
of descriptive data, will depend, for the form it takes, far more on the method 
and terminological apparatus of the analyst, and cannot be subjected to the same 
limited criteria of accuracy or inaccuracy that are applicable to the actual de- 
scription of the data. Hans Vogt, discussing a problem in the grammatical 
analysis of Georgian, though with a wider linguistic relevance, writes:!® ‘Le 
systéme géorgienne, et en fait le systame de toute langue, peut ainsi étre présenté 
de plusieurs maniéres différentes, et si nous donnons notre préférence & |’une 
d’entre elles, nous nous laissons déterminer par des raisons d’économie, de 
simplicité, d’homogénéité, etc. ...la question de sa verité ne semble pas se 
poser.’ 

The question, then: Are there any universal grammatical categories? turns 
on the other question: Are there any universal criteria by which we classify the 
forms of utterance into grammatical categories? Classifications and categories 
made wholly in formal terms are of necessity peculiar to each language, and can- 
not of themselves lay any claim to kinship with the formal categories of other 
languages. The insistence by present-day linguists on purely formal techniques 
as the only sound method of grammatical analysis makes the question of uni- 
versals in grammar very pertinent. Previous theories’ of general grammar all, 
consciously or unconsciously, employed external, nonformal criteria for the 
establishment of at least their most important grammatical categories. The 
medieval scholastic grammarians based grammar on the supposedly universal, 
metaphysical structure of reality. Traditional writers of grammar have fre- 
quently accepted the categories established in antiquity for Latin and Greek as 
being universally applicable with little or no modification. Hjelmslev appealed 
to general psychological characteristics as the ground for a general system of 
grammar. Viggo Brgndal, in a thorough examination of word-classes or parts of 
speech,”° returned to four Aristotelian categories—substance, quantity, quality, 
and relation—as fundamental to linguistic classification and as thus providing a 
basic and general means of defining word-classes in any language.”! 

Formal analysis, however, expressly excludes classifications made in terms of 
logical force, lexical meaning, or other extra-linguistic criteria, as being irrelevant 
and possibly harmful to the study of language.” No consistent appeal can be 
made, therefore, to criteria of the type mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
for the purpose of establishing and defining any word-class. On what, then, can 
the universality of noun and verb, so often asserted, be properly based? 

The terms noun and verb, or their derivations nominal and verbal, have been 
used in at least the great majority of descriptive statements. Nida recommends,” 
as a field procedure in starting the grammatical analysis of one’s material, a 


19 Hans Vogt, Un probléme actif-passif dans le verbe, Grammaire et psychologie 134 
(Paris, 1950). 

20 Viggo Brgndal, Les parties du discours (Copenhagen, 1948). 

*1 Op.cit. 78; cf. Bréndal, Essais de linguistique générale 143 (Copenhagen, 1943). 

22 Sapir, Language 125; Leonard Bloomfield, Language 172, 201 (London, 1935). 

23 Eugene A. Nida, Field techniques in descriptive linguistics, IJAL 13.138-46 (1947), 
Morphology? 178 (Ann Arbor, 1949). 
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preliminary isolation of ‘noun-like words’ and ‘verb-like words’ ; but a distinction 
must be made between research methods on the one hand and the theoretical 
justification of an analysis on the other. Formal analysis® will reveal mor- 
phological and syntactic classes which exhaust the lexicon of the language, and 
give its word-classes or parts of speech. If we are able to set up a class of nouns 
and a class of verbs, other word-classes can often be defined in part by their 
syntactic relations with these; and it is often found that in formal structures 
other parts of speech bear strong resemblances to one or the other of these two. 
Thus Latin and Greek adjectives are closely related to the class of nouns (and 
in antiquity were included in that class); in Japanese and other languages, 
adjectives are akin to verbs, though formally distinguished from them. But 
even though we may designate certain forms in a given language as ‘nouns’ or 
‘verbs’, we cannot, while working wholly in terms of form, consistently make 
use of any criteria universally valid: those that have been suggested break down 
in application.”* This is no less true if we seek to define primary categories in 
terms of their secondary categories, defining nouns by their having case forms” 
and verbs by their having tense forms. The category of case seems hardly ap- 
plicable to languages whose words are all invariables; but apart from this, case 
and tense, if they are to be taken as basic categories, universally applicable, 
will have to depend for their establishment on certain assumptions about the 
semantics of all languages, which we are not in a position to make, and which 
would beg the question at issue. 

This problem in grammatical analysis is brought into particular prominence 
by Whorf, especially in his article An American-Indian model of the universe.“ 
His main point, toward which current philosophical thought is largely moving, is 
that every language, or every type of linguistic structure, carries ‘its own meta- 
physics’ or basic concepts—in our own case those of Euclidean space and time, 
by which the world of our experience is ordered and systematized. A different 
language, involving a different metaphysics, may give a different account of 
reality, as is apparently the case in our own culture within the technical lan- 
guages of non-Euclidean geometry and subatomic physics.?° 

One must not make naive overstatements in this connection. It is false and 
absurd to say that persons cannot surmount certain limitations inherent in their 


* Cf. B. Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.4 (1948). 

25 It should scarcely be necessary to point out that formal analysis includes both mor- 
phological and syntactic analysis. 

26 See below, p. 295. 

27 Cf. Hjelmslev, Principes 316. 

* B. L. Whorf, IJAL 16.67-72 (1950). The argument is based on Whorf’s study of the 
Hopi language. See also his four papers reissued (as Four articles on metalinguistics) by 
the Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, 1950; and Harry Hoijer, Cultural im- 
plications of some Navaho linguistic categories, Lg. 27.111-20 (1951). 

2° Cf. Ogden and Richards, The meaning of meaning 96 fn. 1: ‘It must be remembered, 
disconcerting though the fact may be, that so far from a grammar—the structure of a 
symbol system—being a reflection of the world, any supposed structure of the world is 
more probably a reflection of the grammar used.’ The relevance of such enquiries to lin- 
guistics was emphasized by Sapir; see his articles The grammarian and his language, Amer- 


. ican Mercury 1.149-55 (1924), and The status of linguistics as a science, Lg. 5.207-14 (1929). 
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linguistic framework of statement in order to describe accurately or respond 
suitably to new ranges of phenomena. The recent advances in mathematics and 
physics, just mentioned, are partly due to the breaking through of previously 
unnoticed bonds of language, which were proving a hindrance to the scientific 
statement of observed data. The important factor is the predisposition to impose 
on the phenomena unconsciously the patterns most natural in one’s own lan- 
guage, since it is those patterns that shape our thinking and analysis. “Toute idée 
peut étre exprimée dans toute langue, mais non dans tout systéme’.*® It is the 
‘system’ that carries the metaphysics or basic concepts referred to by Whorf. 

This much accepted, it follows that any descriptive analysis of a language will 
be to some extent subjective and influenced by the language of the investigator. 
In the statement of meanings we can never, as Whorf points out,’ escape the 
effects of our own language, though by making a careful and exhaustive con- 
textual analysis of the apparent meanings of the most important words and 
phrases, we can do our best to approximate our statements to the language 
analyzed.” In grammatical analysis, recourse to semantic criteria of a general 
character (such as actor and action,* subject and predicate, thing and process,* 
or time-reference**) will be highly subjective, and may misrepresent the language 
studied by imposing on it a great part of the metaphysics of our own language. 
There are plenty of examples where such semantic categories are not the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all nominal and verbal words. Apart from the semantic 
analysis of Hopi made by Whorf,”” we have Sapir’s statement on Nootka that the 
past-tense suffix can be added to a word base and the complex then either 
nominalized or verbalized by further suffixes; and several European languages, 
for example Russian and Hungarian, form predicative sentences of the type 
the house is new without verbs or verbal forms at all.* 

In the article by Burt and Ethel Aginsky referred to at the outset, the uni- 
versal elements of grammar are given as segments, morphemes, and significant 
sequences of morphemes.‘® These, and some other terms employed in gram- 
matical analysis—word (minimal free form), suffix, prefix, juncture, aggluti- 


80 Cf. Hjelmslev, La catégorie des cas 1.135. 

31 TJAL 16.68 (1950). 

82 See Bronislaw Malinowski, The problem of meaning in primitive languages (Supple- 
ment 1 in Ogden and Richards, The meaning of meaning); id., An ethnographic theory of 
language, Coral gardens and their magic 2.3-74 (London, 1935); J. R. Firth, The technique 
of semantics, Transactions of the Philological Society 1935.36-72; id., The tongues of men 
(London, 1937); id., Personality and language in society, Sociological review 42.37-52 
(1950). 

3 E.g. Bloomfield, Language 172. 

34 E.g. Sapir, Language 126. 

35 E.g. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale 1.175. Cf. Nida, Mor- 
phology? 178. 

% J. Fourquet, La notion du verbe, Grammaire et psychologie 72-96. 

37 Cf. fn. 28. 

38 Sapir, Language 142. 

39 Cf. also such Latin sentences as deus omnipotens, probably with a difference of in- 
tonation when standing as a complete sentence. 

40 Word 4.168-72 (1948). 
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nation, inflection, and so on—can be claimed by us as universally applicable, 
because, for us, all language consists of events in one dimension, time. In em- 
ploying such terms we are doing no more than segmenting the unidimensional 
stream of speech into various meaningful pieces more or less independent; we are 
not attributing to the language itself or to its component parts any categories of 
meaning, however abstract, that are found in the semantics of our own language. 
These categories are, therefore, of an altogether different order from word- 
classes (nouns, verbs, and the rest) and the secondary a associated with 
them. 

Are we then able to say that there are any eine categories in grammar 
other than purely segmental ones? Or must we, in strictly adhering to the 
principles of descriptive linguistics, say that nouns and verbs in the widely 
diverse languages of the world have nothing necessarily in common save the 
name, and that the assumption of a universal semantic content is but a relic of 
the uncritical ethnocentric theories of the past? 

Against such a negative answer must be set the fact that grammatical analysis 
in terms of a basic distinction of nominal and verbal categories succeeds in new 
fields, and stands critical examination in the older areas of language study where 
so much else of traditional grammar has had to be abandoned. There is the 
additional fact that, when two formally differentiated word-classes are estab- 
lished in any language as the basis of its grammatical system, a large proportion, 
at least, of the words in those two classes can be translated into the nouns and 
verbs, respectively, or nominal and verbal phrases, of the analyst’s language, to 
the satisfaction of a bilingual informant or of someone competent in the two 
languages concerned. 

Translation, however, cannot be left unanalyzed as a linguistic operation in 
the scientific study of language. A translation is the uttering of a word or sentence 
in one language in response to a word or sentence in another language, such that 
the meaning of the former shall be as near as possible to the meaning of the 
latter. To the extent to which this is achieved the translation is adequate and 
accurate.“ It is widely recognized that the analysis of meaning entails the 
recognition of what may be called intra-linguistic and extra-linguistic com- 
ponents. The intra-linguistic meaning of a form is its meaning in virtue of its 
possible positions in utterances and its place in the structure of the language in 
relation to other forms; its extra-linguistic meaning is its function in non- 
linguistic contexts, its social and environmental setting.” 

In the formal analysis of a language, grammatical categories are established 
wholly by reference to the total grammatical structure, and constitute an in- 
ternally related system within that language. The intra-linguistic component of 
the meaning of any word as a member of a particular grammatical category 


41 Cf. Bloomfield, Language 140. 

# Firth, The use and distribution of certain English sounds, English studies 17.1 f. 
(1935); id., The technique of semantics, TPS 1935.36-72; id., Personality and language in 
society, SocR 42.37-52 (1950) ; id., Modes of meaning, Essays and studies 1951 118-49; Nida, 
A system for the description of semantic elements, Word 7.1-14 (1951). Cf. Hjelmslev’s 
use, in grammatical analysis, of the Saussurean distinction between valeur and significa- 
tion: La catégorie des cas, 1.103. 
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depends, therefore, on the grammatical structure of the language as a whole, 
and the class meaning of a word-class will be a function of the aggregate of word- 
classes in the language. Intra-linguistic meaning cannot, then, be the reason 
or justification for the translation of words of a particular grammatical category 
in one language by words of a particular grammatical category in another. So 
far as the words of two formally distinct classes in one language are found trans- 
latable into the nouns and verbs, respectively, of other languages, this must be 
attributed to a comparability of relations between words of these classes in dif- 
ferent languages and their non-linguistic contexts.“ 

If we admit that the shape of the world, as it were, or of the basic patterns and 
concepts by which we organize and systematize our experience, is at least partly 
the product of the linguistic structures that we employ in talking about it, we 
arrive at something very like the reverse of the older justification for a universal 
grammatical structure. No longer can it be argued that since we all inhabit a 
world with a common metaphysical structure, our languages must exhibit a 
common structure of grammar. Rather we must say that since certain basic 
grammatical terms, with certain semantic implications, are found to be generally 
applicable over the ever-growing field of known languages, we are justified in 
inferring that the experience of different human societies is similarly ordered. 
In view of existing analyses, to be sure, we cannot say that any particular con- 
cept—space, time, person, process, or the like—is universally represented; but 
at least the conceptual frames carried by the various types of linguistic structure 
are in part convertible. In other words, sentences in one language are translatable 
into sentences in another language. 

If the time ever comes when we can survey the results of modern descriptive 
analysis applied to all languages extant or well attested, it may well be that the 
terms noun and verb will be found to have application over the whole field and to 
share more than just their names. If so, we shall be able to say that to a certain 
extent all mankind inhabit a similarly ordered universe. If this were not true, 
perhaps we should find it impossible to talk to one another and to learn the 
languages of peoples whose linguistic structures and patterns of culture are, at 
the surface, quite unlike our own. 

But there is far too much linguistic analysis yet to be made of actual languages, 
many in danger of perishing unrecorded, for time to be wasted on the sterile 
refinement of unapplied theory; no one would suggest that the investigation of 
languages should be held up pending the development of a more nearly perfect 
theory. Linguistics is, in this respect, on the horns of a dilemma. Theory and 
theoretical discussions are empty unless they find application in the study of 
actual languages; on the other hand it must be admitted, even by those who 
most strongly assert that linguistics is a technique for the analysis of languages, 
that continuous examination is necessary, both of current doctrines explicitly 

48 When word-classes have been designated noun and verb etc. in the grammatical struc- 
ture of two or more languages, valid comparisons can, of course, be made between the 
intra-linguistic meaning of a word-class within the structure of one language and the intra- 
linguistic meaning of a similarly designated word-class in another language. But such 


comparisons must be operationally subsequent to the designation of the classes to be com- 
pared and cannot be the basis for such designation. 
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formulated, and especially of the implicit and unstated tenets, for example of 
universal features, that influence our analytical operations. Without such ex- 
amination of theory, linguistic analysis risks vitiating its work by unconscious 
reliance on untested and perhaps untenable assumptions. 

Linguistics is an empirical science, and shares the problems common to all 
empirical sciences in the handling of their material. General problems that apply 
to empirical science as a whole can probably be left alone by linguists.“ But 
certain problems arising from the membership of linguistics in the class of 
empirical sciences do require specifically linguistic attention if they are to be 
solved, and if linguistics is not to be left with areas of inconsistency and un- 
examined dogma in its operations. It is important for linguists to decide what 
problems of theory are specifically linguistic, to be answered from.their own 
resources. It has been the purpose of this paper to suggest that one such problem 
is that of the general applicability of the categories noun and verb, and with it 
the possibility of discovering some features that can validly be claimed as uni- 
versal in our grammatical analysis of the diverse languages of the world. 


“ Cf. M. B. Emeneau, Language and non-linguistic patterns, Lg. 26.200 (1950). 











STUDIES IN HISPANO-LATIN HOMONYMICS 


PESSULUS, PACTUS, PECTUS, DESPECTUS, SUSPECTUS, FISTULA 
IN IBERO-ROMANCE 


Yakov MALkKIEL 
University of California 


I. INTRODUCTION 


1. In spite of the delay in the publication of a linguistic atlas of the Iberian 
Peninsula, the material which is gradually becoming available on individual 
dialects is so plentiful that lexical areas can be delimited with a fair degree of 
accuracy, and studies in the reconstruction of sequences of events may be under- 
taken with small risk. One such problem involves the spread (in the dimensions 
of space and time) of five entirely unrelated Latin word-families, which, at a 
late stage of their Hispanic development, seem to have exerted a measure of 
influence on one another through mutual encroachment or avoidance. This prob- 
lem is here discussed as a tentative step in the indicated direction, and also as 
a contribution, based on fresh material, to the general problem of homonymy 
and near-homonymy as factors in language history.” 

2. Of the three basic Ibero-Romance variants descended from PEssuLU ‘bolt 
or bar of a door’, pestillo, pecho, and p(i)esllu, it is chiefly the second (and in a 
minor way the first) that has become entangled, along with some derivatives 
(notably despechar), in a series of homonymic clashes; we take this last term to 
include both attraction and repulsion, to the extent to which they violate the 


1 For many data difficult of access, I have drawn on special indexes compiled by Dr. 
Ruth H. Webber, under a grant by the Research Council of my university. Dr. Kurt Le- 
went and Professor A. G. Reichenberger have skillfully excerpted, at my request, passages 
from books not directly available to me. 

2 For a selective bibliography of Hispanic homonymics, see my companion study A 
cluster of four homophones in Ibero-Romance, to appear in Hispanic Review. For brevity’s 
sake, I refrain from discussing in the present paper several unimportant or socially and 
regionally limited formations: pechigonga, a term of cardplayers (for a lengthy descrip- 
tion, see D. Aut. 5.177 [1737], whose compilers remark: ‘Este juego vino de Indias, de donde 
traxo el nombre’); the baffling words peitor$s and paytos in the Cancionero de San Roman, 
fol. 451, see H. R. Lang’s Cancioneiro gallego-castelhano, line 2079 and vocabulary; Ptg. 
dial. picheira, petcheira, ptcheira ‘container for water’, so transcribed by M. de Paiva 
Boléo, Dialectologia e histéria da lingua, BF 12.9, 19 (1951), cf. OPtg. espicho ‘pequeno 
pichel’ (Eluc.? 1.295b), OProv. pechier(a), pichier(a) ‘pitcher’ (E. Levy); peche, pechina 
‘kind of mussel shaped like a comb’, for which since Monlau’s and Kérting’s times PECTEN 
has been given as the etymon (D. Aut. 5.177, through association of the mussel with Santia- 
go pilgrims, saw fit to suggest Gal. peche as the base, cf. Ptg. peize, dial. Sp. peje). Fi- 
nally, several American-Spanish words (Santamaria, D.gen.am. 2.433), whatever their 
background, may have undergone the influence of either pichén or pecho ‘breast’: Mex. 
pechén ‘(capi)gorrén, consentidor, cabrén, agachén’ (also applied to women of irregular 
conduct); Salv. peche ‘flaco, delgaducho’; Mex. obs. peche, pecharén, -erén ‘muy bueno, 
bondadoso’; Col. pechiches ‘carifios, mimos, papachos’ (allegedly used also by Lope); Arg. 
Ch. pechofio ‘santurrén, beato’ (also a nickname for Catholics), with the corresponding 
abstract pechonerta. These formations, in large part, belong to cant and require special 
analysis. What is the background of pechtn (Sal. chipin) de la aceituna? 
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normal course of events. Pestillo may, but need not, represent a cross of PISTILLU 
*_ELLU ‘pestle’, from PINSO -ERE (-ARE) ‘to pound’, and PESSULU (var. PESTULU 
*-ELLU) ‘bar, bolt’. The radical pech-, aside from reflecting PESSUL- and its 
variants, appears in three genetically independent word-groups. | 

First, it marks the progeny of pacru ‘agreement (on peace conditions, pay- 
ments, fines, taxes)’. Second, it comprises the products of PECTUS -ORIS ‘breast, 
chest’ and satellite formations, to the exclusion of those affected by the syncope 
of the intertonic vowel which in some dialects occurred early enough to have 
preceded and, indirectly, prevented the shift -xr- > -¢-. It entailed the forma- 
tion of the medial -ir- group, sometimes secondarily destroyed by the metathesis 
of -r-: PECTORALE ‘pertaining to the breast, breast-plate’ > OSp. peiiral, Sp. 
petral (var. pretal); Iber.-Rom. *PEcTORILE ‘railing’ > Ptg. pettoril beside Sp. 
pretil; *pEctoRINuU ‘pertaining to the chest’, differently developed in Gallo- 
Romance (with a prong into ancient Aragonese) and in Castilian (petrina, pre- 
tina); and APPECTORARE (Isidore) > apretar ‘to press (against the chest, as in 
wrestling)’, with a galaxy of offshoots, including Sp. prieto ‘black’ (anciently 
also ‘pressed’), Ptg. preto ‘black’ and perto ‘near-by’.* There may further have 
existed *PECTORARIA, to judge by OSp. petrera ‘sore spot on the animal’s chest’, 
fig. ‘anguish’. Third, within a family widely ramified in Latin, yet to a very 
large extent submerged in Romance, we find on the one hand the loosely con- 
nected descendants of DEsPECTARE ‘to hold in contempt’, DEsPEcTUs -Us ‘con- 
tempt’, and on the other those of SUSPECTARE ‘to suspect’, SUSPECTUS -Us ‘sus- 
picion’; both pairs of formations, to use Jud’s memorable metaphor, lone pillars 
of an edifice once elaborately architectured in the parent language.® 


* The history of these words, on which Cuervo (Diccionario s.v. apretar) made a re- 
markably shrewd observation over sixty years ago, is traced in a separate article, with the 
purpose of refuting a recent hypothesis of J. I. Louro. There can be no doubt of the orig- 
inal descent of apretar, pr(i)eto, perto etc. from pEcTus and cognates; the real problem is 
to show under what circumstances they were subsequently exposed to attraction by PRE- 
MERE and its congeners. 

4 Petreras ‘sore spots on the animal’s skin, caused by the breast leather’ occurs in Act 1 
of La Celestina; the figurative sense of ‘difficulty, anguish’ is exceedingly rare: J. Mir y 
Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 572 (Madrid, 1907), provides an example from Fray 
Antonio Pérez, Sermones dominicales y santorales §203 (the compiler misinterprets the 
formation as a derivative from piedra). 

5 Only in the west have RESPECTU and RESPECTARE persisted within the vernacular 
stratum (Ptg. respeito, with a wide range of meanings, and respettar, respeitoso, cf. the 
use of the adj. sospeito ‘suspect’ in the Leal Conselheiro; note Gal. respeitoso [Garcia de 
Diego, Elementos de gramftica histérica gallega 193], dial. Sp. respeuto, BDHA 1.224, 
266-7 [1930]). In French, répit and respect have been absorbed through two different chan- 
nels of transmission and are no longer associated; OFr. respit penetrated into Italian, see 
U. A. Canello, Gli allotropi italiani, AGI 3.319 (1878); G. Gréber, ALLG 5.237 (1888), who 
contrast borrowed respitto with native rispetto. OProv. respeit, respeitar semantically and 
phonologically resembles Old French. Sp. respeto ‘esteem’, respetar ‘to esteem’, and respe- 
table ‘worthy of esteem’ are semi-learned; the doublet respecto, in thoroughly learned garb, 
was originally a mere variant (Oudin, Franciosini); G. Ferndndez de Oviedo, Historia ge- 
neral y natural de las Indias 2.392, in the first half of the 16th century used the sequence 
a respecto de (F. Rodriguez Marin, Modos adverbiales 149 (Madrid, 1931]). In the 18th 
century semantic differentiation ensued, with respecto ‘regard, reference’ joining aspecto, 
espectéculo, perspectiva, retrospecto, and comparable erudite formations. The greater will- 
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We propose to use the term LEXICAL TANGLE in homonymics as a label for 
three or more radicals of identical shape which have not established sufficiently 
intimate contact to have produced enduring mergers (so that individual threads 
can, with a certain effort, be neatly extricated), but which, none the less, show 
sporadic traces of reciprocal interference. Cach- is possibly the best-known such 
tangle in Spanish; pech- is likely to qualify for the second or third place. 

3. In a separate case to be taken up here, the relationship between Ptg. 
fechar ‘to close’ and Gal.-Leon. pechar ‘to lock’, a radically different problem 
invites our attention: the point at issue is no longer the possible avoidance, by 
speakers sensitive to homonymy, of words of (near-)identical form and clashing 
meaning, but rather the concomitant influence which a firmly entrenched and 
normally developed word like western pechar may have exercised on the erratic 
semantic course taken by another verb, initially of different sense but distinctly 
similar form, namely fechar ‘*to produce a piping sound, a shrill noise (with the 
key in the keyhole)’ > ‘to lock up’ > ‘to shut’, assuming that fechar, or at least 
its initial segment, is actually based on FISTULA ‘pipe, reed, cane’, as G. Tilander, 
after tentative statements by others, has lately supposed on excellent grounds.*® 

4. All five word-families centered around the sound sequence pech- (possible 
variant fech-) are equally in need of description before any valid conclusions can 
be drawn. Homonymy, granted that its impact on the evolution of speech forms 
was vastly exaggerated by Gilliéron and a few of his closest associates, deserves 
particular recognition for having helped to initiate the MICROLINGUISTIC approach 
in Romance scholarship. Though cartographic presentation, at this juncture, is 
rarely practicable among Hispanists, its adjunct, the requisite survey and classi- 
fication of all formations involved, is feasible with a measure of patience and 
good will. 

5. This paper seems to be the first systematic inquiry into the particular 
(though not into the underlying general) problem. Note that the lexical families 
here studied have been confused in several earlier statements, through inad- 
vertence or in deliberate attempts at the reconstruction of links here believed 
to be non-existent,’ and also that writers of distinction (and no doubt average 





ingness of the Portuguese to assimilate Latinisms to the vernacular stock, grammatically 
and lexically, is well known from characteristic verbs involving a prefix (Ptg. interromper 
~ Sp. interrumpir, Ptg. converter ~ Sp. convertir, see Univ. Wyom. Publ. 9.53-67 [1942]), 
from the development of -entT1a (UCPL 1: 4.64-72 [1945]), and other features. On the under- 
lying Latin families of speci -ERE and sPECTO -ARE ‘to look’, see A. Meillet, Esquisse 
d’une histoire de la langue latine® 171-2 (Paris, 1933), and Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine* 1129 (Paris, 1951), 

° L’étymologie de portugais fecho, fechar élucidée par la construction des serrures primi- 
tives (with full bibliography) appeared in St.N 22.1-13 (1949-50). 

7 Perhaps the most shocking example has lately been offered by J. M. Aguado, Glosario 
sobre Juan Ruiz 505 (Madrid, 1929); no specific refutation is required. The listing of pecho 
‘tax’ as the 9th meaning of pecho ‘breast’ by the D.Aut. 5.178a (after C. de las Casas and 
C. Oudin’s careful-distinction between pecho que se paga and pecho parte del cuerpo) is 
another black spot on the record. On the other hand, Monlau, in comménting upon des- 
pechar, properly separated the meanings of ‘despreciar’ and ‘destetar’; P. Férster, Spa- 
nische Sprachlehre 157 (Berlin, 1880), observed the convergence of PEcTUS and PACTUM. 
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speakers as well), in search of puns and similar stylistic effects, have not over- 
looked the potentialities of the homonymic tangle under study.* 







II. DESCENDANTS oF pessulus 





6. Lat. pEssuLus -I ‘bolt or bar of a door’ (recorded since Plautus, with a 
rival form PEsSULUM from a markedly later period’) has left a wealth of traces, 
direct or indirect, in widely scattered Romance territories. Organic descendants 
include Cal. p(i)essulu, occasionally piersulu (through wavering between -rs- and 
-ss-, a clear-cut example of false regression), also p(i)ezzulu beside p(i)essula 
‘splinter, small piece of wood’,!° with the feminine as usual designating a some- 
what larger object; and OFr. pesle (also pedle, perle, pelle etc.) which, pos- 
sibly under the pressure of chaine (through association of ‘lock’ and ‘chain’), 
after a protracted period of vacillation has yielded péne in modern Standard 

















8 See the latest statements on puns by H. Lausberg, RF 62.188-92 (1950); M. Garcia 
Blanco, BRAE 29.419-22 (1949), with regard to Tirso. Note the usage of B. Gracidn, the 
outstanding punster in Spanish late-Golden-Age literature, in El Criticén 3.39 (ed. Ro- 
mera-Navarro): Les cargavan de villanos pechos que les haztan toser y tragar saliva; ibid. 
3.58: Cargados de espaldas mas no de cabeca, pagando pecho en toser a su envejecer. A similar 
play on words is discernible in Ana Abarca de Boleo, an early-17th-century poetess from 
Aragon, fond of conceits; see Octavario 60 (ed. M. Alvar): Que, por tributo, este Pan, | 
pechos quiere, que no pechas (Zaragoza, 1945). The title of J. Ruiz de Alarcén’s play Les 
pechos privilegiados (in which pechos refers to the breasts of a wet nurse) is decidedly am- 
biguous. On some rimes of B. del Ale4zar which may involve puns, see J. M. Blecua, RFE 
33.384 (1949). 

® Some Romance etymologists list ppssuLum (Meyer-Liibke), others pessuLus (Gamill- 
scheg, Bloch); Rohlfs, inconsistently, has recourse to both bases. On the distant Greek 
prototype and its distortion through folk etymology or through the Etruscan channel of 
transmission, see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire*® 889; the same source speaks of the late 
homophone PESSULUM ‘surgical instrument of wood or ivory used by obstetricians’ (Caelius 
Aurelianus), a diminutive of pEssum (pEssus), likewise of Greek background. To judge by 
the description of the instrument and by the tubular shape of the central pieces of many 
ancient locks (St.N 22.7), the two objects, suggestive of the act of insertion, may well have 
been associated. M. Bartoli, Per la storia del latino volgare, AGI 21.22 (1927), contrasts 
PESSULUM, which he correctly labels as archaic, with the infrequently attested CLAUSTEL- 
LUM (glosses), the base of (reshaped) It. chiavistello; see REW® §1971. The only Latin de- 
rivative on record, OPPESSULATUS, if it presupposes a verb, may live on in Leon. apechar, 
apichar, cf. oFFOCARE ‘to stifle’ > OSp. afogar. 

10 G. Rohlfs, Dizionario dialettale delle tre Calabrie 2.134a (1936), with careful localiza- 
tion of each variant. 

11 See the conflicting explanations of H. and R. Kahane, The augmentative feminine in 
the Romance languages, RPh. 2.135-75 (1948-9), and B. Hasselrot, Du changement de 
genre comme moyen d’indiquer une relation de grandeur dans les langues romanes, VR 
11.135-47 (1950). 

12 Pedle occurs in the conspicuously archaic Cambridge Psalter (147: 2) and in the Glas- q 
gow Glossary, perle in a document of the year 1381, pesle twice in a text dated 1489, and, 
characteristically, in Villon (see Brachet), pelle in a medieval Bible translation (MS Maz. 
684, fol. 9c), peille d’huis in the Catholicon (MS Lille 369, s.v. pessuLum); see Godefroy, 
Dictionnaire 6.125a who, from the extant variants pellette (a.p. 1484) and pelette (a.p. 
1487), plausibly reconstructs the archetype [*]peslete for the diminutive. 
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French." Less erratic forms, more closely reminiscent of pesle (perle), have sur- 
vived in conservative patois, especially those of the east. Note in particular 
Liég. piel (piéle), which involves diphthongization of & in a checked syllable,“ 
characteristic of Walloon. At the time when, among the proparoxytones, the 
syncope of the posttonic syllable apparently was fluid in spoken Latin (dependent 
on factors like the quality of the vowel subject to elimination, the agreement of 
nascent medial consonant groups with the existing phonemic pattern, and the 
distribution of stress in the syntagma, besides the tempo of speech, the social 
level, and the speaker’s idiosyncrasy*), there may easily have come into existence 
the dissyllabic type [peslu], with the expected variants [pesklu] and [pestlu]; 
through pervasive and protracted wavering, there could have arisen such sec- 
ondary products as [peskulu, pestulu].!” Present knowledge of the sound drift in 


18M. Regula, Etymologische Nachlese an der Hand des REW, ZRPh. 46.653-4 (1924-5); 
correct the inaccurate reference to this note in REW? §6441. The etymology of péne (also 
spelled péne) has an interesting history. Diez overlooked the word in his grammar and in 
his dictionary, see the indexes by E. J. Hauschild (1843) and J..U. Jarnik (1889); Roque- 
fort did not avoid the pitfall of starting from PiNIs, and as late as 1862 found a follower 
in A. Scheler (Dict. d’étym. fre. 253b), who, in later editions (1873, 1888), possibly under 
the influence of A. Brachet, hit on the correct solution. PEssuLU was subsequently ac- 
cepted by A. Darmesteter and A. Thomas (Dict. gén.), L. Clédat (Dict. étym.), G. Gréber 
(ALLG 4.434-5), G. Kérting (LRW), and others; Meyer-Liibke, at the outset, inexplicably 
linked OFr. pesle to Pi(N)sILE (Rom. Lautl. 86). Dauzat, in defiance of Regula; stresses 
the fact that the shift pesle > pesne remains unexplained; E. Gamillscheg, EWFS 683b, is 
inaccurate in speaking of pesle as a by-form, but redeems the blunder by tracing péle to a 
dialect (Aude in Languedoc). O. Bloch (1932; cf. v. Wartburg’s revision of 1950) observes 
that outside France prssuLU was transmitted only on the dialect level. Among the pioneer 
lexicographers, Cotgrave (1611) found pesle, pesne ‘boult of a locke’ equally acceptable; 
Richelet, two generations later, gave péle a margin, unconfirmed by posterity, over péne. 
For the fluctuating reactions of the Academy, see C. Thurot, De la prononciation frangaise 
depuis le commencement du XVI° siécle 2.261 (Paris, 1883). REW quotes empenoir ‘Einlass- 
eisen’ from H. Gade, Die Handwerkzeugsnamen im Franzésischen 72 (Kiel, 1898). For 
parallels to the striking shift pesle > pesne, see F. Lecoy, Notes de lexicographie frangaise, 
Rom. 70.336 (1948-9). 

144 C, Grandgagnage and A. Scheler, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue wallonne 
2.221 (Brussels, 1880); J. Haust, Dictionnaire frangais-liégeois 352a (Liége, 1948), with a 
reference to H. Forir, Dictionnaire liégeois (1875), inaccessible to me. Haust observes the 
infiltration and local modification of the standard form péne. A local homophone is piéle 
‘pearl’; it is possible, as Grandgagnage and Scheler surmise, that the Modern Walloon 
form is an outgrowth of the Old French by-form perle, with syllable-final r and s used as 
alternants. 

15 PEssuLU seems to have undergone a semantic extension in Walloon; note the sec- 
ondary sense ‘madrier placé transversalement au fond du bateau et qui sert, je crois, a 
relier les planches qui forment ce fond’. In this sense, pitle may be either masculine or 
feminine (see Haust s.v. madrier). 

18 W. A. Baehrens, Sprachlicher Kommentar zur vulgirlateinischen Appendix Probi 
12-24 (Halle a/S, 1922). 

17 VLat. PESTULU was reconstructed at an early date; see S. Bugge (not Storm, as Meyer- 
Liibke inadvertently states), Etymologies romanes, Rom. 4.366-7 (1875), apropos of Sp. 
pestillo; N. Caix, Studi di etimologia italiana e romanza §447 (Florence, 1878), speaking of 
It. peschio, pestio; and A. Scheler, Supplement to Diez’s EWRS* 776 (Bonn, 1887). Diez’s 
own earlier conjecture (pest-illo < pes-it-illo, with an extra syllable inserted to avoid 
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Romance and of the long survival of competing variants (including both alter- 
nants and successive links in a chain, through dialect mixture) would have 
sufficed for the analyst to posit theoretically this series of forms. Fortunately, 
philology and dialectology offer facts in support of the hypothesis. A stroke of 
luck has preserved the by-form PESCULUM in a single gloss.!® Tusc. Laz. peschio,?° 
Vegl. pescatoira ‘lock’, Occit. plesc (involving early metathesis, pesclu > plescu), 
Doubs [pekju] ‘doorknob’, Genev. pesclet testify to the persistence of this par- 
ticular branch in the southeast of the Gallo-Romance domain, in central Italy, 


confusion with pesillo ‘small weight’) is manifestly wrong, but marks an important date 
(1853) in the development of homonymics and the theory of infixes. The syncope of -uLU 
-ULA in words like INsuLa ‘island’, assuLA ‘splinter, chip’, *arIsTULA ‘beard of corn’ (and 
indirectly mMacuLA ‘blemish, mesh’) poses special problems beyond the scope of this paper; 
see G. Flechia, Postilla sopra un fenomeno fonetico della lingua latina [st > skL] (Turin, 
1871); A. Mussafia, Beitrag zur Kunde der norditalienischen Mundarten im 15. Jahrhundert 
110 (Vienna, 1873), supported by A. Scheler, EWRS* 709, who also approvingly quotes 
Ferrari’s series: assula > ass’la > astla > astula > astella (several links in the chain are 
hypothetical); two brief notes by G. I. Ascoli published in succession, AGI 3.456-61 (1878); 
N. Zingarelli, Il dialetto di Cerignola [al confine meridionale della Capitanata], AGI 
15.93-4 (1901); W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Lautlehre 321, 412 (Leipzig, 1890), Romani- 
sche Formenlehre 473 (ibid., 1894), with implied reference to Italian dialects (note the 
feminine *pessla, *pestla, *pescla), and Einfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft* §154 (Heidelberg, 1921); the monographs of A. Kuhn, F. Ldézaro Carreter, 
and M. Alvar on Modern Aragonese, with special regard to ariscla (Sallent, Panticosa), 
riscla (Espuéndolas, Fanlo, Biesclas, Torla, also Catalan localities); P. Aebischer, *PEN- 
sULUM dans le latin de Naples au moyen Age et dans la toponymie romane, ALMA 9.113-28 
(1935), with penetrating analysis of Ascoli’s and Zingarelli’s inquiries (on syncope, see 
esp. p. 124); and my own studies of MacuLa ‘mesh, blot’ in Ibero-Romance, UCPL 1:7.227- 
43, 269-82 (1947) and HR 15.272-301 (1947). The latest important statements on the behavior 
of -uLU, -uLA (thoroughly studied by A. Blomgren in 1913) were made, for Catalan, by M. 
Sanchis Guarner, RFE 33.32 (1949); for Sardinian, by M. L. Wagner, Historische Wort- 
bildungslehre des Sardischen 34 (Bern, 1952). 

Aebischer’s study, based on an atlas map (AIS 423: una roccta), dialect glossaries, 
toponymic records, oronymy, and excerpts from published and even unpublished medieval 
charters, is a masterpiece of linguistic reconstruction. Yet surprisingly, in separating Lat. 
P&(N)SILE ‘inclined, suspended’ into the two Vulgar Latin branches PE(N)sILE, *PE(N)SILU, 
represented in Sicily, Abruzzi, Engadin, the southeast, east, and north of France, and 
*pE(N)sULU, inferred from formations dispersed over Abruzzi, the mountainous part of 
Campagna, Gubbio in northeastern Umbria, the area around Como in northern Italy, and 
the French-Swiss cantons of Valais and Fribourg (‘rock, stone’), the author does not once 
pause to think of the possible effects of the coexistence of PEssuLU and *P&(N)suLU, dif- 
ferentiated only by the quantity (and, later, quality) of the accented vowel. 

18R. Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol? 515-45 (Madrid, 1950). 

19 CGL 5.132.129. On -ruL- > -cl-, see also ZRPh. 64.388-91 (1944). 

* Ascribed by Caix and Mussafia to Tuscany and by Rohlfs to Lazio. Distinct from the 
topon. Peschio, Pesche, Peschieto and the oron. Monte Peschio, Monte Peschiolo in the 
Abruzzi-Samnium area, studied as early as 1899 by G. Grasso and later by Aebischer, loc. 
cit., who, independently, reconstructed the three types PLESCU, PESCLA, and *PESCLONE 
‘rock’ (< *PENSULU) from records made at points 645, 668, 716, 668, 709, 714 of map 423 of the 
AIS. The reflexes from Calabria, localized by Rohlfs, Dizion. 2.134a (1936): [pe’kona, 
peskone, piskuni, piSkune], also Apul. [peSku], show a wide range of meaning: ‘grossa 
pietra, sasso, macigno; cosa dura, condensata; testardo’; Rohlfs’ etymon (PEScULUM per 
PESSULUM), one year after the publication of Aebischer’s study, is untenable. Pestio is, or 
was, used in Siena. 
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and (until recently) in northern Dalmatia.” C. Merlo (followed by Meyer- 
Liibke”) and G. Rohlfs* add further descendants from the Subiaco area near 
Rome and from Calabria respectively, but their etymologizing, in this instance, 
does not seem sound. The corresponding verb *PESSULARE, *PESCULARE ‘to lock’ 
may go back to colloquial provincial Latin, on the evidence of recorded opPEssu- 
LATus, of OFr. pesler, and of Cal. mpessulare,?* matched by Hisp. pechar, ape- 
char, apichar etc. which are probably traceable to *pesTULARE. For reasons 
stated elsewhere, these hypothetical forms support each other.¢ 

7. Meyer-Liibke listed pessuLum beside pescuLuUM but made no attempt to 
keep their respective progenies apart, as he had done successfully on similar 
occasions; cf. the case of PISTILLUM ~ *PISTELLUM, which directly bears on our 
topic. He might have rounded out his miniature word-history by adding PEsTU- 
LUM as the third basic variant. There are cogent reasons, in addition to the 
unequivocal Sien. pestio and to the direct testimony of Late Latin grammarians,” 
militating in favor of this etymological triad. To be sure, it is difficult to decide, 
on phonological grounds alone, whether Gal. pecho, Ast. piesllu (and indirectly 
dial. pechar ‘to bar, lock’) reflect PEsScULU or PESTULU.”* Yet the existence of an 
independent, well-documented branch based on *pestellu (REW? §6442; there is 
also a lone dubious trace of *PESSELLU”), involving the familiar substitution of 


%1 The Vegliotic form was identified by A. Ive, L’antico dialetto di Veglia, AGI 9.178 
(1886). The form from Geneva was for the first time introduced into the discussion by 
Gréber, ALLG 4.434-5 (1887). The form [peky4] appeared in REW! §6441. Valuable bits 
of information are provided by A. Constantin and J. Désormaux, Dictionnaire savoyard 
307b (Paris-Annecy, 1902): péclé ‘loquet, montre’; péclié ‘loquet, clenche; se dit le plus sou- 
vent de la clenche qui repose sur le mentonnet et tient la porte fermée, jusqu’é ce que 
le poncier la souléve’; péclid ‘soigner, garder avec soin; se dit des enfants’; K. Lobeck, 
Die franzésisch-frankoprovenzalische Sprachgrenze zwischen Jura und Saéne §155, with 
very careful phonetic transcription of the local variants and neat distinction between 
two meanings; and [P. C.] Bridel, Glossaire du patois de la Suisse Romande 283-4 
(Lausanne, 1866): pékletta ‘remuer fortement le loquet d’une porte’; péklett, piklet ‘loquet 
de porte, péne de serrure; montre’; peklotte: ‘horloger’ (Geneva). This last extension of 
meaning to ‘watch, watchmaker’ has not been observed in other Romance territories. 

#2 See REW? §6441, with a reference to RDR 1.242 (1909), inaccessible to me. 

23 Cf. the end of note 20. 

*4 Tt seems to me far more attractive and less hazardous to interpret ‘frozen’ as ‘turned 
to a stone-hard substance’, against Meyer-Liibke and Rohlfs, who have over-extended 
the potentialities of pessuLUM. 

% Godefroy, Dictionnaire 6.125a, quotes from G. de Coinci’s Miracles (MS Soissons, 
fol. 194c): Mais la porte est si fort peslee, si fort serree, si fort close. Cal. mpessulare (Rohlfs, 
Dizion. 2.58a), used reflexively, signifies ‘to turn to wood or to stone, to harden’. Laz. 
[mpe&Skj&] means ‘to freeze’ (Subiaco). 

*6 Cf. Word 6.42-69 (1950). 

7 See the astonishingly felicitous statement by G. Grober, Vulgirlateinische Substrate 
romanischer Woérter, ALLG 4.434-5 (1887), with references to Flavius Caper and to Cas- 
siodorus’ De orthographia (Keil, Gramm. lat. 7.111, 205); correct the localization of It. 
pestio, peschio. 

% Cf. the development of Sp. cachas, Ptg. acha (F. Lecoy, Etymologies espagnoles, Rom. 
68.1-17 [1944—5]), also of iwPLERE > Ptg. encher, Sp. henchir. On the disappearance of s before 
@ palatal, see fn. 74. 

%8 Cf. Meyer-Liibke’s interpretation of RRom. pist, Einfiihrung* $199. 
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stressed -ELLU for unaccented, unproductive -U1Uv,?* is convincing circumstantial 
evidence of the currency of PESTULU, as distinct from PESCULU, in several evenly 
spread provinces of the Empire; cf. Rovigna (Istria) pustiel, Occ. pesteu, Cat. 
pestell,®° and Sp. pestillo, which later infiltrated into Portuguese." The last for- 
mation had a lively sense development in the dialects;* it has produced at least 
three derivatives: its near-synonym pestillera (Canary Islands)* and the verbs 
apestillar(se) and empestillar(se), centered in Andalusia, with. noteworthy rami- 
fecations in the New World; the former shows predominantly,* the latter exclu- 
sively,** figurative meanings. The age of these verbs must be assessed with due 
regard for OProv. pestelar ‘to close, to shut off, to lock up’.** Thus, *PESTELLU 
has left unmistakable traces in the east and the center of the Iberian Peninsula 


29 Ibid. and UCPL 1:7.269 (1947). 

80 Cf. the detailed definition and the meticulous localization by A. Griera, Tresor de la 
llengua 11.294 (Barcelona, 1947): (1) ‘tanca de fusta en forma de falca clavada al bastiment 
amb un sol clau;. . . sol estar en les finestres petites; falca de fusta que serveix per a tan- 
car una porta o armari’; (2) ‘peca de fusta subjectada a la porta per mitja d’un cargol o 
clau sobre el qual gira; sol anar lligat d’un cordill que déna a la part de fora. . .’; (3) ‘baldé 
de ferro corredis que es mou enga i enlla amb les voltes de la clau’; (4) ‘ormeig de ferro per 
a tancar la porta’. The first two meanings most neatly reflect the local traditions. 

31 F. Diez, EWRS 521 (1853), failed to account adequately for pestillo. Meyer-Liibke 
correctly classed Ptg. pestilo ‘aldraba, tranqueta’ as a Castilianism (but why -ilo rather 
than -ilho, familiar from comparable borrowings?); he might have contrasted imported 
vestilo with native fecho (pecho). The etymon was already known to Covarrubias and to 
the Academicians in 1737, who quoted the Pragmaética de tasas of 1680 (una cerradura de 
pestillo grande de dos vueltas), a passage which shows the incipient shift of meaning from 
‘lock’ to ‘bolt of a lock’ (Dicc. encicl.® 2.520d: ‘pieza de la cerradura, que se mueve fuera 
del palastro y vuelve a retirarse dentro de él con el impulso que hacen las guardas de la 
llave en el muelle que lo guarnece’). Pagés provides plentiful illustration; the usage of 
Pereda (en seguida levanté éste el pestillo) suggests a kind of bar for La Montajia, cf. 
Griera. Among older lexicographers, note C. de las Casas (1570): ‘stanghetta’, Fray 
Juan de Cérdova (1578): ‘cerradura de madera’, C. Oudin (1607): ‘le verroiiil d’une porte’, 
and L. Franciosini. The archaic form pestiello has been preserved in El Bierzo (see Garcia 
Rey). 

32 T, Navarro, El espafiol en Puerto Rico: Contribucién a la geografia lingiiistica his- 
panoamericana 202 (Rio Piedras, 1948), mentions the meaning ‘fiancé’; the background is 
provided by Am.-Sp. apestillar ‘llevar la joven el novio al lado’, a shade more specifically 
by Arg. Ch. ‘coger, asir, asegurar a uno de tal suerte que no pueda escaparse o sustraerse; 
atrapar’ (Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 1.115a). 

%3§. de Lugo, Coleccién de voces y frases provinciales de Canaria 142-3 (ed. J. shes 
Vidal; La Laguna de Tenerife, 1946). 

% A. Alcal4 Venceslada, Vocabulario andaluz 30 (Anddjar, 1933-4): ‘cerrar, asir a uno 
de modo que no pueda escaparse’, cf. A. de Sotomayor, Alma campesina 170: con la boca 
apestill4. In Puerto Rico, reflexively: ‘pelar la pava’ (Navarro, loc. cit.); actively: ‘in- 
troducir, poner en moda’. See also n. 32. 

35 And. empestillar ‘acometer un negocio, perseguir legalmente a otra persona’; “refi. 
‘obstinarse’ (Alcal4 Venceslada: Lo empestillé de tal modo que no pudo defenderse; se em- 
pestillé en ir y fué); for two quotations from Fernén Caballero, see M. de Toro y Gisbert, 
Voces andaluzas, RH 49.434 (1920). 

86 K. Stichel, Beitriage zur Lexikographie des altprovenzalischen Verbums 66a (Marburg, 
1890); E. Levy, Supplementwoérterbuch 6.294b-295a (Leipzig, 1910), with quotations from 
Chabaneau’s edition of the Légendes pieuses and from a saint’s life (Vie de sainte Douce- 
line); F. Mistral, Trésor: pestela ‘fermer a clef, pousser le péne de la serrure, verrouiller’. 
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and in adjacent Provengal territory (whence it may initially have spread); and 
the central form, through reconquest and resettlement, has propagated to the 
south. Its presence in such an extended area tips the scales in favor of PESTULU 
rather than PESCULU as the predecessor of the etymologically ambiguous Gal. 
Sal. pecho, Ast. p(z)esllu,*” a rare instance of one vestigially recorded base carry- 
ing greater conviction, on derivational grounds and in terms of areal distribution, 
than its no less scantily documented variant, while phonological evidence is 
inconclusive. 

8. The reconstruction of *PESTELLU as the latest phase in a series of trans- 
formations of PpEssuLU ‘bolt’ is not essentially new. What is absent from state- 
ments of earlier workers (this includes Meyer-Liibke and Menéndez Pidal) is 
the possibility of some kind of relationship between *PESsTELLU ‘bolt’ with Pis- 
TILLU ‘pestle’,*® which in Late Latin, through sound shift and suffix change,** 
was pronounced [pestel-u] except in a few outlying territories carefully marked 
in REW? §6537.*° There are zones where the two homophones for a while seemed 
to coexist peacefully like Languedoc.“ In Spain, pistmiv *-ELLU may have 
served as the prototype at a time when the need arose for replacement of PEs- 
TULU by a type more in accord with the current derivational fashions; fleeting 
association of ‘door-bar’ and ‘pestle’ (both preferably made of unbreakable, re- 
sistant material and producing a loud noise) is plausible, though not demonstra- 
ble. As late as the close of the 16th century, the two homophones may have 
been used side by side; later, pestillo ‘pestle’ (whose closest congeners left so 
many traces in Old French and Old Provengal*) receded from Spain; whether 


87 R. Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola’ §84.1 (Madrid, 1944); 
also V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramatica histérica gallega 168b. 

88 T suppose that Kérting’s *pesTILLU is due to oversight rather than to sophistication. 
Classical Latin (Pliny) used indiscriminately pisT1LLUM -I and PIsTILLUs -I, always in the 
sense of ‘pestle to pound with’; the botanic meaning (‘pistil’) is Neo-Latin. 

39 G. Cohn, Die Suffixwandlungen im Vulgirlatein 48-9 (Halle, 1891), with a reference 
to A. Tobler; cf. also Gréber, ALLG 4.488, on the quality of the stressed vowel 
in It. pestello. ; 

In addition to Logudorese and Friulano reflexes, this includes borrowings by Cymric 
and Basque. 

41 Cf. M. d’Hombres and G. Charvet, Dictionnaire languedocien-frangais 550a (Alais, 
1884): péstél! ‘pilon’, péstél* ‘péne, partie mobile d’une serrure’, with adequate etymologies. 

“The extraordinary associative range of PISTILLU *-ELLU ‘pestle’ is appositely ex- 
emplified in REW® §6537 with reflexes in Ragusa, Logudoro, Lucca (pistello ‘fat child’), 
etc. 

“Fr. pétrir, OProv. pestrir, prestir ‘to knead’ go back to PisTRIRE attested in Low 
Latin (Tironian Notes 94.84; Reichenau Glosses; Meyer-Liibke quite unnecessarily re- 
constructs *pist0RIRE), which M. Niedermann, NJKA 29.330 (1912), traces to PISTRIX 
(Lucilius, Varro) ‘she who grinds corn and bakes bread’ (on the analogy of NOTRIx ~ 
NOTRIRE); cf. R. Meringer, WS 1.3 ff. (1909); REW® §6542; Ernout-Meillet, DELL? 900-1. 
The Ibero-Romance line of pins -ERE ‘to pound, to stamp, to bray, to beat, to bruise’ is 
based squarely on the variant pIns6 -ARE (Varro, glosses). Instead of the diminutive 
PISTILLUM (-us), Ibero-Romance uses descendants of PILA -AE ‘mortar’ and Pitum -I ‘pestle’ 
which, in the exteme west of the Peninsula, tend to merge with the products of peDS -6NIs 
‘footsoldier’, see my article La historia lingiiistica de peén, BICC, Vol. 7. In the Latin- 
Spanish glossaries prepared or copied toward 1400, one finds (with fancifully distorted 
spellings) pestilus ‘majadero’ (T 361), pistilum ‘farnal’ (E 1660), pristilus ‘majadero’ (E 
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the homonymic coincidence with pestillo ‘latch, bar of the door’ was a potent 
factor in this recession process, can hardly be determined at this distance. 

9. The confines of the western and the northern counterparts of pestillo may 
be delimited with the aid of regional word-lists. Pecho (var. pechu) ‘iron lock’ 
has been identified in Galicia (where the word also refers, sporadically, to a kind 
of grape), near-by Western Asturias (frequently characterized by folklorists 
and linguists as an eastern extension of Galicia*®), where pechos, in the plural, 
designates a part of a plow,** and Sanabria (San Martin de Castafieda), the 
crossroads of northwestern dialects, which has the word in its primary .mean- 
ing.” Two variant forms are on record: picho, at some points of Sanabria,“ and 





1585); for comment, see A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles de la Edad-Media 264b, 
266b, 271b (Madrid, 1936). 

For a survey of the Old Provengal offshoots, see Raynouard, Gl. rom. 4.527 (pestador, 
pestar, pestel); Levy, Suppl. 6.294b-296b: pestrinh, prestinh (cf. Fr. pétrin) ‘trough’ (cf. 
Cicero’s pistRINUM ‘pounding-mill’, Varro’s pistRINA ‘bakehouse’), also the adj. pestri- 
nhier; further, pestor ‘baker’ < Cicero’s pisTORE (whose French counterpart was eliminated 
in favor of boulanger through an embarrassing homonymy, see REW) and the neologisms 
pestoresa, pastoresa (the last with an allusion to ‘dough, pastry’) ‘she who bakes’ and 
pestridor ‘bakehouse’. 

48a Percivale-Minsheu’s dictionary still distinguishes between pestillo! ‘a pestle to 
stampe with’ and pestillo*® ‘a doore bar’. 

4 J, Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 240a (Barcelona, 1876): pecho ‘cerradura; uva 
bastarda’; V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espafiola 66. 

“kw. Munthe, Ein neuer Beitrag zur Kenntnis der asturischen Mundarten, ZRPh. 
23.324-5 (1899); D. Alonso, Enxzebre, CEG 8.523-41 (1947). 

46 B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Ferndndez y Fernfndez, Vocabulario del bable de oc- 
cidente 169 and plate 5 (Madrid, 1932): pechos ‘cierres del basadoiro’ (i.e. ‘plow’). Cf. 
Gal. besadoiro, -ouro; Ptg. vessadoiro, traced in N. P. Sacks’ dissertation (17la) to the 
year 1038, from UERTERE, UERSARE ‘to turn (the clods)’; description: ‘son ufias colocadas 
en la cama del arado, junto a la telera y al dental, por medio de las cuales se abre y cierra’; 
area: from River Navia to River Eo. 

47 F, Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete 76-7 (Ham- 
burg, 1925): pechu ‘iron lock’. At Porto, pecho is defined as ‘wooden bolt’; at Hermisende, 
as ‘iron ring or wooden peg, pressed as a handle to open or to close the door’. Primitive 
material civilization fails to distinguish sharply between ‘bolt’ and ‘lock’: crudely fash- 
ioned locks, instead of being built in, used to be (and, in backward areas, still are) firmly 
attached to the edge of the door. In this connection note the use of caT&NATU (known 
since Isidore’s time as peculiar to Hispano-Latin: Lapesa, Historia de la lengua espafiola? 
70) for ‘door lock’ in the Cantar de Mio Cid and other ancient texts; see Menéndez Pidal’s 
vocabulary (531). The linguistic atlas of Spain contains a map on CANDADO. 

48 Castro, Glosarios latino-espafioles 159b, s.v. aM&s -1T1s ‘perch’ (from the author’s 
personal field notes). A similar shift, within Asturo-Leonese, is exemplified by Centr.-Ast. 
pichu ‘chest’ beside Sp. pecho, see A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de palabras y frases 
bables 97a (Madrid, 1891-2); cf. Riber. pichalbo ‘kind of wild cat’ < pecTu(s) ALBU, listed 
by J. de Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino 575 (Salamanca, 1915). It is 
dubious whether OSp. piza (Escor. Gl. 424; Toledo Gl. 524), Sp. pijo, pija, dial. picha 
‘mentula’ reflect pessuLU, as Castro argues (without dismissing the possibility of con- 
comitant onomatopoeic effect). Picha is peculiar to west and east; cf. G. Alvarez, El habla 
de Babia y Laciana 321 (Madrid, 1949); P. Arnal Cavero, Vocabulario del alto-aragonés 
de Alquézar y pueblos préximos 25 (Madrid, 1944), who lists dimin. picheta. Is there a con- 
nection with Ast. espichar ‘penetrar un cuerpo hueco con otro duro y punzante, barrenar 
un tonel y colocarle la espicha [‘‘estaca delgada y puntiaguda que se introduce en el boquete 
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piechu, with diphthongization of the stressed open Latin vowel in a checked 
syllable irrespective of the following [é] (in Walloon fashion), again in Sanabria*® 
and in the recently explored Babia-Laciana zone, in the northwest of the province 
of Leén.®° The corresponding verb pechar ‘to bolt, lock’ is even more deeply 
entrenched in western Spain: witness its reflexes in Galicia, Western Asturias, 
the Babia-Laciana zone (var. pichar), El Bierzo, the Astorga area, La Cabrera 
Alta, La Ribera del Duero, and Salamanca.®! The latitude of meaning is con- 
siderable, reflecting the varying local techniques of bolting, latching, fastening, 
locking, or tightly shutting doors, windows, and gates, but the nuclear sense is 
everywhere discernible. A pechar, a morphological variant, has so far been pointed 
out only around Astorga (Leén); the informant’s example makes it plain that 
the forms with and without the prefix are used interchangeably,™ in tune with 
the known mobility of a- in Ibero-Romance.® In northwestern Leén (partido 
of Murias de Paredes) apichar is on record.“ The antony n of pechar has not 
been identified outside the eastern sector of El Bierzo: despechar ‘to unlock, 
open’;®5 elsewhere, the less specific abrir is sufficiently bread to include ‘unlock- 


ing’. 





que se hace con el barreno al espichar el tonel’’]’ (Rato y Hevia)? Note Extr. (es)piche 
‘botijo’ (A. Zamora Vicente, El habla de Mérida y sus cercanias 97, 124 (Madrid, 1943)). 
The points of analogy are obvious. Any attempt to construct a bridge from Ast. espichar 
to dial. picho < PESSULU, -TULU, on the strength of similar imagery, proves futile because 
the local Central Asturian form for ‘lock’ is p(i)esllu. The evidently cognate Mozarabic 
forms pilch(e), also aplich, aplach, have been extracted from P. de Alcalé’s Vocabulista 
ardbigo (1505) by A. Alonso, PMLA 62.332-3, 337-8 (1947). Alonso’s own explanation is not 


wholly satisfactory. 

9 Kriiger, Gegenstandskultur 76: piecho ‘wooden bolt’ (Quintanilla de Yuso). At 10 
points of this territory offshoots of pEssuLU meant ‘iron lock’, at 3 points ‘wooden bar, 
bolt’. 

60 Alvarez, op.cit. 321: piechu ‘cerradura’. 

51 Cuveiro Pifiol: ‘cerrar con llave’ (240a); Lamano, s.v., quotes two passages from 
Curros Enriquez (a Galician), Obras 1.15: Meteuse no seu carto, pechou co taravelo; 1.18: 
Mais cando non topo pechada-las portas ... ; Acevedo and Ferndndez (169): ‘cerrar con o 
sin llave’ (speaking of doors and windows; from the Valdés to the Eo); V. Garcia Rey, 
Vocabulario del Bierzo 123 (Madrid, 1934): ‘candar’ (Bierzo Alto); A. Ferndndez y Morales, 
Ensayos poéticos en dialecto berciano (Leén, 1861; quoted by Kriiger); S. Alonso Garrote, 
El dialecto vulgar leonés hablado en Maragateria y tierra de Astorga? 143, 287 (Madrid, 
1947): ‘cerrar con llave o cerrojo una puerta’: vat peché el terrau [‘cuarto o habitacién del 
piso bajo que sirve de comedor y despacho’}; G. Alvarez: pichar ‘cerrar puertas o ventanas’ 
(321); M. C. Casado Lobato, El habla de la Cabrera Alta 94 (Madrid, 1948): pechar* ‘ce- 
rrar con lave’, cf. Lg. 25.440 (1949); A. Llorente Maldonado de Guevara, Estudio sobre 
el habla de la Ribera 167, 245 (Salamanca, 1947); Lamano (566-7): ‘candar, cerrar con llave 
la puerta’ (Ribera del Duero, Sierra de Francia), with a far-fetched etymological excursus. 

52 Alonso Garrote (143): (a)pechar ‘cerrar con llave o cerrojo una puerta’ (4 Pechéstelor— 
Apechélo). 

53 See E. Salomonski’s Ziirich dissertation and RR 32.278-95 (1941). 

54 C. Mordén, Vocabulario del concejo de la Lomba, BRAE 30.160 (1950): apichar ‘tran- 
car una puerta con llave o con cerrojo’: Apicha esa puerta, que Dios sabe lo que puede ocu- 
rrir por la noche. Note the contrast to apichalar ‘abrochar la camisa qué cubre el pecho’ 
(161). 

55 Garcia Rey (80); also in the poems of Fernéndez y Morales, composed in the local 
dialect. In addition to despechar la puerta, fig. la boca, observe the meaning ‘mudar los 
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In the course of the Romance development, several suffixes have, at different 
points, been added to pechar or pecho to derive new words for ‘lock’; these 
suffixes serve to classify the words as tool designations or suggest larger or 
smaller sizes of the object. Correlated to the verb are pichade(z)ro in Sanabria, 
which involves -ATORIv (I know of no counterparts based on the radicals pech-, 
piech-),®* and pechadura, which covers a sizable stretch of territory: Galicia, 
part of Sanabria, Western Asturias, El Bierzo, La Cabrera Alta; pichadura is 
limited to three points in Sanabria (Calabor, La Bafia, Benuza). In Western 
Asturias (Boal), pecheira ‘lock, keyhole’ has branched off from the noun; note 
the tertiary formation especheirar ‘to turn the key in the keyhole, produce a 
loud noise’, a semantic extension which causes small surprise in view of the 
great size and crude make of keys and locks in the backward rural areas of 
Spain and Portugal.®® Rival forms include pechil (Salamanca, Sanabria),®° with 
the noteworthy variant pecharil (La Ribera del Duero), best explained by 
assuming the existence of a little-explored nonfinal suffix -ar-,” and pechillo, 





primeros dientes el ganado’, important for the purpose of genetic reconstruction (see fn. 
89). 

56 In the west, the outgrowth of -ATOriv, later and less visibly than in the center, has 
been subjected to the influence of -e(t)ro < -Antu; see Lg. 25.298 (1949). Pichadero occurs 
in Vigo, pichadeiro ‘iron lock’ in Murias and Santiago de la Requejada (Gegenstandskultur 
76). 

57 Omitted by Cuveiro Pifiol; but Lamano, s.v. pechil (567), quotes Rosalia de Castro’s 
Follas novas: Mirey pola pechadura. iQué silensio...!iQué pavor! See also Garcia de 
Diego, GramAtica histérica gallega 187. Kriiger documents the word from Villavieja, Lar- 
deira, and Porto; cf. Acevedo and Ferndndez (169): ‘cerradura’ (beside pecheira); Garcia 
Rey (123); Casado Lobato: ‘cerradura de hierro’ (94). 

88 Kriiger, Gegenstandskultur 76. 

5° Acevedo and Ferndndez, s.v. pechadura ‘cerradura’ (169). For an over-all picture of 
the local material civilization, see Kriiger, El léxico rural del noroeste ibérico (Madrid, 
1947). 

6 Lamano: ‘cerradura, candado’ (Sierra, Ribera del Duero); e.g. éQue pa qué te digo 
que no quites la llave, por drento de la puerta? Pus porque las malas [‘brujas’] suelen entrar 
de noche por el agujero del pechil (567). Kriiger, Gegenstandskultur 76: pechil ‘wooden 
bolt’ (Trabadelo). 

61 Llorente Maldonado de Guevara: ‘cerradura’ (128); modeled on fogar-il ‘cresset’, 
analyzed as fog-aril? 

® This infix is clearly present in polv-ar-eda ‘dust cloud’, hum-ar-eda ‘smoke cloud’; I 
suspect that llamarada ‘sudden blaze, flash’, fig. ‘burst of wit, sudden flush of the face’ is 
analyzable as llam-ar-ada: the insertion of -ar- may here have served the purpose of dif- 
ferentiating a derivative of rLamMMa from llamada ‘call, knock at the door’; scholars who 
favor the separation into llama and -rada < RAPIDA seem oblivious of the survival of the 
Latin adjective as raudo ‘swift, impetuous’, cf. raudal ‘torrent, stream; plenty’. A syno- 
nym of similar structure is Gal. lap-ar-ada, Ast. llapa, llap-ar-ida, Arag. lap-ar-ata, see 
Garcia de Diego, Dialectologia 42. On viv-ar-ach(it)o, see my article on duendo, duende in 
the A. M. Huntington Testimonial Volume (to appear 1952), note 57. On the insertion of 
-ar- before -(i)ego in nominal formations, especially Asturo-Leonese toponyms, and also 
in Sp. andariego ‘restless, roving’, based on a verb stem, see UCPL 4:3.120-1 (1951). In- 
teresting are Ptg. lama ‘mud’, lam-ag¢-al, lam-ar-Go ‘mudpool’, lam-ac-ento, lam-ar-enio, 
lam-ar-oso (H. Meier, RF 63.6 [1951]) showing -ac- and -ar- as alternants; in the same 
semantic domain one frequently finds -eg-, cf. Lg. 25.154-9 (1949). To the brief statement 
on the parallel infix -al- in Lg. 27.505 (1951) add burg-al-és ‘from Burgos’ as distinct 
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in La Montafia de Leén.* Given the deep penetration of the Gallicism pichén 
‘pigeon’ into dialect speech,“ one may be tempted to see animism in San. pi- 
chones ‘piezas de piedra que sobresalen al exterior de los postes de la puerta y 
sirven para sujetarlos’;* but the odds are that we are here dealing with just 
another offshcot of PESSULU or PESTULU; note the inherent emphasis on ‘fasten- 
ing, holding in a tight grip, keeping safe’, reminiscent of the semantics of ‘lock, 
key, bolt, bar, peg, latch’. 

10. The area of the third major descendant of pessuLU (PESTULU), namely 
ptesllu (var. priesilu in the center and, apparently on or past the Galician fron- 
tier, peslo®*) is small in comparison: it comprises only Central and Eastern As- 
turias and individual points in Western Asturias, where it may lately have 
tended to recede before pecho under the pressure of Galician.” In the concejo 
of Colunga, piesllu secondarily denotes a kind of peg or bolt that fits into one 
of the three or four holes of the salibu (the part of the water-mill mechanism 
which lends extra force to the gushing water when it hits the wheels). The con- 
trast between piesllu and Leon. Sal. pecho, pechu (picho, piecho) isa dialect trait 
important enough to aid in segregating the heartland of Asturias from the rest 





from burgués ‘bourgeois’, OSp. burzés < BuRGENSE, OGal. burceses (Crénica troyana), see 
Garcia de Diego, Gramatica histérica castellana 183; Dialectologia 61. A further parallel 
is provided by -il- as in com-il-én, dorm-il-én, coll. muchacha romp-il-ona ‘maid-servant 
breaking plates’ (mentioned in W. Beinhauer’s Spanische Umgangssprache), Leon. mord- 
il-6n (La Lomba), see C. Morén, BRAE 30.440, Am.-Sp. ped-il-6n ‘pedigiiefio’ (C. Bayo). 
Finally, OPtg. sedorento ‘thirsty’ (Leal Conselheiro, fol. 44vo) reflects frior-ento ‘chilly’, 
interpreted as fri-orento. Cf. note 54 on apichar ~ apichalar in a Leonese dialect. The terms 
infix and nonfinal suffix are used interchangeably in this paper. A. Prati, ID 18.75-166 (1942), 
prefers to speak of ‘antisuffisso’. 

6 Lamano, s.v. pechil. No additional data are offered by A. Zamora Vicente in his study 
of Gabriel y Galén, a poet from Frades de la Sierra (Salamanca), whose language comes 
closer to Vulgar Leonese than to Extremefio proper; see Fil. 2.113-75 (1950), and, for criti- 
cism, NRFH 5.235 (1951). 

64 We may expect an atlas map on pichén (Garcia de Diego, Dialectologia 45); mean- 
while, cf. Bilb. pichtn, pocholo, pochén, listed by E. de Arriaga, Lexicén bilbaino (Bilbao, 
1896), Suppl. xiii-xiv. 

% Kriiger, El dialecto de San Cipridn de Sanabria 126b (Madrid, 1923) and Gegenstands- 
kultur 72, 77, with a reference to pecho ‘wooden door handle’ (Hermisende). 

6 Garcia de Diego, Dialectologia 66, who also, surprisingly, labels piesllo Old Galician. 
The etymology of piesllu was established by Menéndez Pidal, Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 
29.373 (1900). 

87 On this pressure, see my comments on Casado Lobato’s thesis, Lg. 25.295 (1949). The 
record of the Asturian form includes: A. W. Munthe, Anteckningar om folkmAlet i en trakt 
af vestra Asturien 83 (Uppsala, 1887); Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario 97b: piesilu, pl. piesllos 
‘el pasador o pestillo de una cerradura; las piedras pasantes que los canteros colocan en 
los muros para sujetarlos, bien se haga a piedra seca o con mezcla’ (the last meaning in- 
directly supports Kriiger’s etymology of San. pichones); B. Vigén, Vocabulario dialecto- 
Iégico del concejo de Colunga 230 (Villaviciosa, 1896): piesllu ‘cerradura’ (correctly ety- 
mologized); M. J. Canellada [de Zamora Vicente], El bable de Cabranes 298 (Madrid, 
1944), who also records the by-form pr(i)esllu; the epenthesis of r is presumably due to 
contamination by prender ‘to hold fast’, preso ‘fastened, arrested’, or by descendants of 
PREMERE. 

88 Vigén, Vocabulario 230, 275 (s.v. salibu). The copy of the New York Public Library 
has additional remarks pasted on by its original owner, P. de Mégica. 
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of the Asturo-Leonese territory.*® Like all medial consonant groups involving a 
palatal as the first or second component,” the cluster -sll- has been from the 
outset rather exceptional in Ibero-Romance.” Its rise in Asturias surely was 
facilitated by the local palatalization of initial /-; this, among other effects, led 
to the contiguity of s and Jl in formations involving des-, es-, res-, tras-.” Off- 
shoots of piesilu include: desp(i)esllar, with the common propagation of the rising 
diphthong to the pretonic syllable, and the erratic despresllar ‘to unlock’, counter- 
parts of Leon. despechar;” peslar, pesllar, piesllar, and the aberrant presllar ‘to 


* To be added to the valuable array of distinctive features assembled by R. Lapesa, 
Historia de la lengua espafiola? 298-9 (Madrid, 1950). 

7 It was originally tolerated, cf. the name Dominico Quinllaz, mentioned in a text from 
Burgos, a.p. 1100 (Docum. ling. Cast. No. 147), and the verb enllenar, favored as late as 
the 16th century, at present preserved only on the dialect level, cf. A. de la Torre, BRAE 
31.154 (1951), for the usage of Segovia (‘meter la carne en las tripas de los chorizos’); Ca- 
talan still freely tolerates the group (cf. enlla ‘there’). But sincuLés > senllos has fallen 
into desuetude and been replaced by rival forms like sendos, which involves Il (as the sec- 
ond element of the sequence) > d, and sefios, reminiscent of UNGULA (for UNGUIS) > ufia 
‘nail’, PEDIS UNGULA > pezufia, pesufa ‘hoof’. As the initial element of a medial cluster 
difficult of pronunciation palatal J yields to d in MELIORARE ‘to improve’ > medrar ‘to 
thrive’ (in preference to *mellrar), see REW? §5480, and possibly (opinions are still divided 
on this point) in PALLIDU > pardo ‘dark brown, grayish’. Depalatalization in syllable- 
final position, insertion of a transitional consonant, and belated metathesis have presided, 
in succession, over the development of prGNora ‘pawns’ > *pefira > pendra > prenda. 

71 Note pusTuLa ‘blister’ which underlies Ast. apusllar (Ribadesella) ‘acongojar, apurar, 
afligir’; (Colunga) ‘reventar, despachurrar’; also, according to Vigén’s vocabulary, ‘tener 
ansia de decir alguna cosa’; reflexively, ‘atascarse, atollarse’. Menéndez Pidal, Notas para 
el léxico romfnico, RFE 7.7 (1920), records La carga tan grande que tenta lo apusilaba ‘his 
heavy load was weighing down on him’, quotes from Rato the proverb Chichos y calabazén, 
cuando non los tengo al fuevu, aptisllame’l corazén. Add from Canellada’s word-list (95) 
apusilar ‘estar apretado, reventando, rompiendo por salir’. On the semantic side one could 
argue in favor of pEssuLUs and invoke the labializing effect of p- on the following vowel. 
But the survival of the suffix-stressed doublet pusteLLa (REW? §6866; Diez was aware 
only of pustuLa) in Spanish (postilla) and Alentejano (postela) strongly favors PuSTULA 
over PESTULU as the base of apusilar. 

72 Cf. the following formations observed at Cabranes: esllaba ‘agua de fregar los platos’, 
(es)llabotiar ‘lavar muchas veces’, both from LAUARE; fabes esllendes ‘judias solas, sin 
chorizo, tocino ni morcilla’ (to be added to the expressions for ‘kidney-bean’ studied in 
UCPSPh. 11.332-4 [1951]); esfalar ‘echar a volar’, esfalopiar, esftalotar ‘revolotear’, esfiasar 
‘tirar contra el suelo’ (to which A. Garcia Oliveros, Diccionario bable de la rima 44 [Oviedo, 
1947] adds esnalar ‘volar’, esnalotiar ‘aletear’, esfizar ‘destrozar, hacer afiicos’), all 
clearly based on Nipu ‘nest’, *NIDALE ‘nest, nest-egg, hole for laying eggs’ (BRAE 30.442 
[1950], 31.139, 163 [1951]; AIS 6.1137: covargE); cf. B. Vigén, Juegos y rimas infantiles 30, 
41 (Villaviciosa, 1895): pazarinos vi snalar ‘echar a volar’ (Libardén, Colunga), by way 
of simplification of the -s#- cluster (as in pesllar > peslar), side by side with fiada ‘nidada’ 
(Colunga). Cabr. esfiidiar ‘escurrirse’ is doubtless related to Ptg. nédio ‘glossy’, Ast. Sal. 
Sayag. nidio < niT1puU, see A. C[astro], RFE 9.66 (1922); Rato y Hevia’s definition: ‘res- 
baladizo, escurridizo’; Lamano likens anidiar to ‘enjabelgar, limpiar la casa’. 

73 Rato: despesllar, despiesllar ‘mover con la llave el pestillo de la cerradura para abrir 
una puerta o cosa andloga; abrir con la llave lo que est& peslao’ (45); Vigén, Vocab. 69: 
despesilar ‘mover el pestillo de una cerradura para abrir’; Canellada: desp(r)esllar ‘quitar 
el priesilu’ (170). 
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lock (the door)’, again corresponding to Leon. pechar; and pesilera ‘lock’,”® 
which morphologically shows the same pattern as West.-Ast. pecheira,”® con- 
ceivably a late compromise form preserving the derivational schema peculiar to 
Asturian (PESTULU plus -ARIA), but at the same time exhibiting the sound struc- 
ture recently superimposed by Galician.” 


III. Portuausss fecho, fechar 


11. As a sequel to the survey of the authentic products of pessuLUus, it seems 
fitting to take up Ptg. fechar ‘to close’, of disputed parentage. Spitzer’s etymon, 
FISTULARE ‘to pipe’, inadequately supported in its original casual presentation 
forty years ago and therefore justifiably rejected by Meyer-Liibke, has lately 
been revived by Tilander.”® On the basis of fresh archeological evidence, the 


™% Munthe: pesilar, piesilar (83); Rato (followed by Garcia Oliveros): peslar (note the 
attempt at simplifying -sll-), pesllar, piesllar ‘cerrar con llave’ (96-7; ibid. s.v. pesllera: 
‘se piesila si hay llave; cuando no, se tranca’); Vigén, Vocab. 226, 230: p(t)esllar ‘correr 
el pestillo de una cerradura, echar la llave’; Canellada: pesillar, pr(i)esllar ‘echar el pestillo 
a una puerta’ (296, 305, 306). The striking variant Sant. apellar (instead of apesilar), men- 
tioned by Garcia de Diego, RFE 34.122 (1950), calls to mind OSant. masilo > Sant. mallo 

‘eje de la cola’ (ibid.), from mascuuuv. Cf. Ptg. ilha beside OPtg. tsua INsULA; the same loss 
of s before a consonant is familiar from Leon. pecho. 

7% Munthe, Ant. 83; Rato, Vocab. 96; Vigén, Vocab. 226; Gta Cabranes 296. 

76 Note the dissimilar results of Munthe’s and Acevedo-Ferndndez’s inquiries, separated 
by half a century. The pastoral life of Western Asturian vaqueiros adds to the instability 
of usage. 

7 Ideally, this section should have broadened out into the discussion of rival words 
for ‘locking’ and ‘unlocking’. For some bits of information on cerrar (¢arrar), see n. 81. 
On Ptg. gancho, chinqueta, chumbadoiro, pincho etc., see M. de Paiva Boléo, BF 12.13 (1951), 
where kinship between pincho and fecho is tentatively assumed; on destrancar (Santander, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Chile), desatrancar, see M. de Toro y Gisbert, Reivindicacién de 
americanismos, BRAE 7.608 (1920); on a special meaning of Seg. atrancador, see BRAE 
31.145 (1951). 

78 In his somewhat uncritical endorsement, Paiva Boléo expressly separates (BF 12.13- 
4, in the footnote, if not in the obviously earlier body of the text) pechar from fechar, with- 
out attention to the astonishingly similar contours of the two word-families. C. C. Rice’s 
alternate explanation (FIxXinE > *FixirE > fechar), PMLA 61.584-5 (1946), reiterated in 
his posthumous miscellany (86-7), is untenable for reasons stated by Tilander and, in- 
dependently, by J. I. Louro, BF 9.384 (1948). Diez’s etymon (an -ArE derivative from 
FACTUM) is dated, not only phonologically (Meyer-Liibke). Cornu’s reminder of ferro(lho) 
as a plausible agent of contamination (Die portugiesische Sprache, in Gréber’s Grundriss?* 
1.984; repeated by others) and Meyer-Liibke’s mention of FERRUM, FIRMARE (hesitatingly 
endorsed in Lg. 25.440 [1949]) illustrate the earlier etymological method of error and trial. 
For a casual rapprochement of Leon. (a)pechar and Gal.-Ptg. fechar, see Alonso Garrote; 
Figueiredo linked fechar (though not fecho) to Gal. pechar. 

In the Canary Islands, a cross of fechar, -adura (L. and A. Millares, Léxico de Gran 
Canaria 72-3 [Las Palmas, 1924]) and pestillo seems to have yielded festillo, fechillo ‘bolt 
of a lock’; on Portuguese elements in the lexicon of this dialect, see M. L. Wagner, RFE 
12.82-3 (1925) and J. Corominas, Indianoromanica, RFH 6.10 (1944). These hybrid forma- 
tions were ultimately imported into New World settlements, cf. R. R. MacCurdy, The 
Spanish Dialect in St. Bernard Parish, Louisiana 33 (Albuquerque, 1950); for criticism, 
see Lg. 27.409-10 (1951). Shifts like p- > f-, F- > p- in Spanish are marginally conceivable 
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Swedish scholar demonstrates that visual and acoustic association alike could 
have brought about the startling transfer of meaning. Aside from the creaking 
sound produced by the hinges and by the unwieldy old-fashioned keys turning 
in the keyholes, the peculiar row of three or four small holes in the lock, neatly 
matched by the wards of the key, bears a striking resemblance to the holes in a 
shepherd’s flute. Yet Meyer-Liibke, in evaluating the hypothesis as initially 
propounded, may have had excellent reasons for suspecting the contamination 
of pechar by another word beginning with f-. (To be sure, he went astray in 
thinking of FIRMARE, as critics long ago pointed out.) In a surprising number 
of instances, Romance words for ‘locking, shutting’ show the impact of associa- 
tive interferences. Gilliéron ascribed the sense development of FIRMARE in French 
(‘to close’, a replacement for clore, cf. It. chiudere) to implicit playful reference 
to fer ‘iron’.”? Compounds of CLAUDERE/-CLUDERE, since Late Latin, have been 
confused with corresponding members of the cUDERE family on the grounds of 
formal resemblance alone (the semantic bridge was fragile), a complication 
which has affected the transmission of incus -tpIs (with colloquial extensions: 
-0DINE, *-TGINE) ‘anvil’.2° SERARE, in a wide expanse of territory, merged with 
SERRA ‘saw’, no doubt on account of the shape of ancient locks and keys.*® In 





only as results of substratum influence (Arabic in the first, Basque or Maya in the second 
instance). V. M. Sudrez, El espafiol que se habla en Yucatén: Apuntamientos filolégicos 
50 (Mérida, 1945) mentions festejos > pestejos.—Belatedly I discover a trace of fechillo 
around Seville (Alcal4 Venceslada), and of fecha, fechadura in the Huelva area and near 
Mérida; see RFE 24.227 (1937), and Zamora Vicente’s dissertation 98-9. 

7 For an elaboration, with the aid of medieval texts, see J. Orr, On homonymics, Stud- 
ies in French language and medieval literature presented to Mildred K. Pope 256 (Man- 
chester, 1939). 

8 In addition to REW® §4367 (with bibliography), see P. Kretschmer, Kontamination 
lautaéhnlicher Wérter, Die Sprache 2.151 (1950-1), with a reference to B. Rehm; cf. Lg. 
22.297-8 (1946). 

81 REW® §7867. In a future revision, the forms should be listed under the composite 
entry SERARE, *SERRARE. The lengthening of -r-, not unparalleled (UCPL 4:3.178), must 
‘here be attributed to the pressure of SERRA ‘saw’, not of rerRu. To Meyer-Liibke’s bibliog- 
raphy, add for Spanish: Lapesa, Asturiano y provenzal en el Fuero de Avilés 33-4 (Sa- 
lamanca, 1948); for Franco-Provengal: A. Duraffour, En marge d’un ‘Littré’, Mélanges 
Heepffner 160 (Paris-Strasbourg, 1949). The ancient semantic contours of clore and fermer 
are delineated by G. Gougenheim, Rom. 48.419-20 (1944-5). Offshoots in Old Spanish and 
Old Portuguese waver between -a- ~ -e- and -s- ~ -¢-. To the examples assembled in HR 
17.212 (1949), add enserrar: Fuero de Ledesma §391; encerrar: Fuero de Molina de Aragén 
112; sarraja: ibid. 127; Leon. zarrar, zarradura, topon. Peftas Zarradas in La Lomba, see 
C. Moraén, BRAE 30.456 (1950); Seg. cerradera ‘opresién de pecho’, cf. A. de la Torre, ibid. 
31.149 (1951). On cerraja, which underlies cerrajero ‘locksmith’, see Castro, RFE 8.335 
(1921). The dominant Old Galician and Portuguese form was encarrar (Crén. tr. 1.93). 
Variants with -r-, inherited from SERARE, were not wholly absent; cf. Fueros de Medi- 
naceli, in T. Mufioz y Romero, Coleccién de fueros municipales 438 (Madrid, 1847): Sz 
la puertal zararen o pefios le enpararen; Castro, loc. cit., documents ¢eradura (Fuero de 
Soria) ~ cerradura. In Juan Ruiz, 340a, MS S reads enceraron, MS G: engerraro[n]; only 
-rr- is found in 167d (MS 8), 394c (S, G), 725a (S, G), 1108d (S, G). Seg. cerrojillo ‘bird 
with white, red, and black spots’ (A. de la Torre, El habla de Cuéllar, BRAE 31.149 [1951]) 
is due to figurative extension, but Leon. seroyo ‘lefia menuda para quemar’ (ibid. 30.450) 
may be a distant offshoot of sfroT1NU; cf. RPh. 1.212-3 (1947-8). On Ptg. serrilha, Alent. 
sarrilha ‘barbada’, Sp. serreta ‘especie de freno’, see Santos Agero, BF 12.102 (1951); on 
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Gascony, Tilander reports, SIBILARE ‘to hiss’ and FISTULARE ‘to pipe’, inex- 
tricably interwoven, jointly gave rise to a multitude of expressions for ‘locking’. 
Lat. UERUCULU ‘small spear, bolt’ has undergone the influence of FreRRU ‘iron’; 
cf. the medial consonant of Fr. verrou, verrouiller, and, in addition to lengthened 
r, the initial consonant of Ptg. ferrolho and of Walloon forms. In Spanish, it 
has been attracted into the orbit of cerrar, cf. cerrojo, in part through the inter- 
change of [f] and [6]. Pechar and fechar, in adjoining territories, have essentially 
the same meaning, which is transparent in one case, yet in the other remains 
difficult of explanation; for this reason their relationship may be formulated 
thus: there was a latent possibility, since before the fall of the Empire (note the 
Sardinian congeners), for FISTULARE, [fisklare] to develop, in jocose speech, the 
meaning ‘to turn the key in the lock’. The shift materialized at different points, 
under circumstances which in early Latinized Sardinia, Aquitania, and late- 
conquered Gallaecia need not have been identical. In the northwest of Hispania, 
the widely accepted pronunciation of PESSULARE as [pestlare, pesklare] may 
well have activated the latent semantic extension in [fisklare], by then trans- 
formed into [fesklare] in most of the provinces, including Gallaecia. The odds 
are that [fesklare] was first used as a facetious variant of [pesklare]. Their ulti- 
mate regional differentiation is likely to belong to a subsequent phase of dialect 
history.“ Thus the etymology advocated by Tilander is not incompatible with 
the older scholars’ insistence on the mutual dependence of pechar and fechar. If 
fecho and fechar, incidentally, had extended farther east, they might have clashed 
with fecho ‘deed’ < ractu and with fechura ‘figure, appearance, creature’ < 
FACTURA.®5 

12. One fact not mentioned by Tilander and those who accept his hypothesis 
unreservedly** prevents us from drawing too sharp a line between fechar and 





Berc. cerrajina ‘destrozo’, see Garcia Rey. The confusion underlying Sp. serrallo, It. 
serraglio is treated by J. Corominas, Symp. 2.116 (1948). For Ptg. encerramento, cf. J. M. 
Piel, Biblos 16.227 (1940). 

% Kriiger, Gegenstandskultur 76; the data on Ast. fenoyu, cenoyu ‘fern’ are quoted in 
RPh. 3.59 (1949-50), n. 161. Contamination is the special angle of the problem chosen for 
study by R. de S84 Nogueira, BF 8.362-3 (1947). On Wall. férou, see J. Haust, Dictionnaire 
frangais-liégeois 478a (Liége, 1948). Older sources of information are listed in REW® §9260. 
On the Galician equivalents of ‘bundle’, ‘fern’, and ‘knee’, see Garcia de Diego, Dialecto- 
logia 33-4, 52, 55-6, 58. The relation between -1cuLU, -UcULU, and -UBULU is taken up by 
P. Aebischer in his masterly Estudios de toponimia y lexicografia romdnica, see J. M. Piel, 
RF 62.226 (1950). 

83 It may be worth while to outline jointly the problems which arise in analyzing similar 
forms in contiguous zones, if one form is the straight outgrowth of the base and the other 
looks like a variant deflected from its normal course through contamination. In assessing 
Tilander’s surmisal, one may be guided by L. Remacle’s recent remark, DBR 8.6 (1950): 
‘Il faut admirer que le printemps soit désigné dans deux régions romanes par deux com- 
posés dont un élément est identique et dont l’autre est différent, mais homonyme ou au- 
tant dire’, 

% At this juncture, much depends on the testimony of the forthcoming Jinguistic atlas. 

% For the uses of fecho, see Ruiz, 369c, 484a, 553a, 557c, 632b, 648a; for fechura (= Ptg. 
feitio), see id., 586b, 1484c, 1549b. 

86 In addition to Paiva Boléo, G. Rohlfs has so far reacted to Tilander’s note in ASNS 
188.182 (1951): noncommittal. 
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pechar: the almost identical configuration of their respective families. As a word 
belonging to a highly developed literary language, fechar (especially the participle 
fechado) has accumulated several figurative meanings foreign to pechar, which is 
restricted to a rural environment;*’ but otherwise, fecho ‘lock, bar’ answers the 
description of pecho, and there is no trace of *fecha, just as *pecha is also con- 
spicuously absent. Considerable importance attaches to desfechar ‘to unlock’, 
which calls to mind Berc. despechar—a parallelism all the more remarkable as 
there is no *descerrar.®® Ptg. fechadura, which extends to Galician, faithfully 
echoes Sp. dial. pechadura, pichadura.” Ptg. fecheleira ‘pega de madeira fixa em 


8? Particularly elaborate is the gamut of meanings offered by Caldas Aulete, Dic. con- 
temp.? 1.1063, s.v. fechado: ‘encerrado, separado do exterior; oculto; guardado, escondido; 
reservado, cauteloso; cerrado, compacto; surdo, insensivel’; for illustrations, the lexicog- 
rapher draws mostly on modern authors. But the sense development was completed 
around 1600; R. Bluteau (1713) lists homem muito fechado, quotes olhos fechados from A. 
de Chagas’ (d. 1682) posthumous Cartas espirituais and T'’em fechados na méo paz e guerra 
from the epic Malaca conquistada, also the phrase fechar-se 4 banda from M. Godinho’s 
Relac&éo do novo caminho da India para Portugal (1665) and the colloquialism fechar ‘to 
pick up a quarrel’ from the First decade of J. de Barros (1552). D. Vieira’s Tesouro 3.618- 
20 (1873) contains valuable excerpts from A. Tenreiro’s Itineraério (1560): Estivemos sempre 
fechados em as ditas casas; a mais parte das ruas desta cidade . . . tem duas portas com que 
se fecha de noyte; from Fernio Mendes Pinto’s Peregrinagdes (c. 1570): Se recolheu para a 
camera do capiido e se fechou por dentro (ch. 214) and the accompanying Discurso: Se se 
vido fechados [in the sense of ‘closing in on an enemy’), fabricou outra fortaleza; from the 
Second decade of J. de Barros (1553), in a geographic sense: A tlha Gerum era huma chave 
que abria e fechava aquele estreito; from scientific prose like Braz Luiz d’Abreu’s Portugal 
médico (1726) and the Cartas familiares (1741) of Oliveira. On the Brazilian use of fechado 
‘immune, exempt’, see C. Teschauer, Novo diciondrio nacional* 413b (Porto Alegre, 1928). 

% Figueiredo, Novo dic. 1.1067b: fecho ‘ferrolho, aldrava da porta; remate, fim’; Trasm. 
‘parede forte, & beira do rio ou ribeira, com as pedras dispostas em cunha para que a 4gua 
as nfo leve’; fecho pedrés ‘fecho de correr que se embebe na soleira ou na verga da porta’. 
Fecho is a word of old standing; it is likened to aldrava in the anonymous Portuguese- 
Tupi vocabulary of the 17th century (ed. P. Ayrosa; Séio Paulo, 1938); R. Bluteau (1713) 
‘records the meaning ‘joint’ (homem duro dos fechos ‘que nfo se deixa dobrar’) and other 
semantic extensions (fecho do arco, da abébada, in architecture; do discurso, in oratory; 
da espingarda, in armory, only in the plural: ‘armacgéo de ferros unidos a uma chapa’) 
testifying to a long development and to imagery closely related to that of pessutus; the 
only erratic sense is ‘small sugar-box’ (shaped like an old-fashioned lock?). Ptg. fecha 
‘date (of a letter)’ is obviously a Castilianism (< racra, qualifying carta); see A. d. R. 
Gong4lvez Viana, Apostilas 1.351 (Lisbon, 1906); L. Spitzer, Lg. 26.284-5 (1950); the re- 
lated meaning ‘conclusion of a letter’ (Vieira, Tes. 3.618c) may involve contamination 
with fechar; note that anciently the date appeared in letters and charters near the signa- 
ture, not at the top. As an agricultural term, [féSus, féjSus] (Arcos) ‘part of the yoke’ also 
neatly matches Leon. pechos; see F. Kriiger, WS 10.59 (1927). 

8° Figueiredo: desfechar ‘tirar o fecho de, arremessar, soltar’; intr. ‘desencadear-se, 
desafogar, concluir-se’; desfecho (Minh.) ‘saida ou nascimento dos dentes, nos bovinos’, 
involving the image of a tooth breaking a lock. Cf. East-Berc. despechar ‘mudar los pri- 
meros dientes el ganado’. 

% Carefully described by Bluteau, with an excursus on locks and latches in Antiquity; 
likened to ferrolho in the Portuguese-Tupi vocabulary (233); attested in Galician by Garcfa 
de Diego, Gramatica histérica gallega 187. Fuchamento is rare, except as a technical term 
of architecture. I know of no counterpart of Sp. cerrazén. On the role of the suffix in the 
derivation of fechadura, see J. M. Piel, Biblos 16.231 (1940). 
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que se fecha a porta singela’ is reminiscent of West-Ast. pecheira in its suffix; 
the -el- may be structurally identical with the Spanish -al- and akin to the -ar- 
of Riber. pecharil.*! Less important Portuguese derivatives, like fechadora ‘woman 
worker who closes tobacco boxes’, show that the verb fechar is at the core of 
the entire family, as is true of pechar farther east, although genetically the 
nuclear formation was pecho < pEss(U)LU. This point-by-pvint coincidence of 
the derivational patterns of pechar and fechar, in addition to an almost undis- 
turbed semantic parallelism,” is a powerful argument in favor of a compromise 
solution of the etymological issue which Tilander and others have tried to settle 
radically. In conclusion, PESSULU appears in a total of four forms in Ibero- 
Romance, from east to west: pestillo, piesllu, pechu (pichu, piechu), and fecho. 
Of these four forms, piesllu, pechu, and their variants are due exclusively to a 
succession of phonetic transformations; pestillo involves preeminently a morpho- 
logical shift (suffix change), perhaps prompted by association with PISTILLU; 
fecho is best understood on the assumption of contamination with a different 
word family.” 


















IV. HIsPANIC DESCENDANTS OF pactus 









13. Passing on to the other words involved in this homonymic collision, one 
may characterize PACTUS (PACTUM) -I ‘agreement’, from the archaic verb PACERE 
‘to reach a mutual agreement’ (best remembered from its survival in PAX PACIS 
‘peace’), as common to all major Romance languages except Rumanian. In the 
older periods OGal.-Ptg. peito, OSp. pecho, used primarily in the singular, sig- 
nified ‘tribute, levy’ and, in particular, ‘fine (for the transgression of a law or 
ordinance)’, a meaning frequently met with in municipal fueros.* Stereotyped 
















% Note Braz. fecharia ‘lock on a closet’: C. Teschauer, Novo diciondrio nacional? 414a. 
% The parallelism is not perfect because Ptg. desfecho ‘conclusio, remate, resultado, 
solugio’, desfechar ‘concluir-se’, fechado ‘acabamento de meia ou de petiga’, fechar ‘con- 
cluir’, fecho ‘remate, fim’ have no authentic equivalents either in Asturo-Leonese or in 
Castilian. On the other hand, against the familiar background of Old Galician influence 
on Old Spanish lyric and music, it is more than likely that OSp. desfecha ‘concluding por- 
tion of a song’ (Cancionero de Baena) > deshecha (Cancionero de Juan del Encina) repre- 
sents a Lusitanism and must be completely separated from the desfazer family. 

% This means a return, in some respects, to the view of Goncdlvez Viana, Apostilas 
aos dicionfrios portugueses 1.351-2, 450. 

% Aside from Gréber, ALLG 4.425 (1887), most Romance etymologists (Diez, EWRS! 
520; Kérting, LRW! §5816, LRW® §6777; Ford, Old Spanish Readings 177 [Boston, 1939]; 
Meyer-Liibke, REW! §6138; Garcia de Diego, Gramética gallega 169) immediately rec- 
ognized the relation between pecho and pactus. Here is the early record. Documentos 
lingiiisticos de Espafia: Reino de Castilla, No. 167 (Burgos, a.p. 1220): Que seades quitos 
de fonsado e de todos los otros pechos que a nos pertenecen; Fuero de Ledesma §151: Todo 
pecho que es pora conceyo de Ledesma; Fuero de Molina de Aragén 64 (ed. Sancho 
Isquierdo): El vezino que en Molina casa poblada dentro en Molina toviere sea escusado de 
pecho (var. pecha);.Fuero de Guadalajara (ed. Keniston) §43 [a.p. 1219]: coger pecho (re- 
ferring to the levy), §72: pechar el pecho (referring to the fine); Escorial Glossary, No. 
2030: tributus ‘pecho o portadgo’. Oelschlager records these archaic variants: pecho (Tér- 
toles, a.D. 1200); pecto (Calatayud, a.p. 1131; the spelling does not conclusively reveal 
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phrases worth noting are coger, derramar, (a)sacar, echar pecho(s) ‘to exact or 
impose a payment’; echar pecho entre st signified ‘to raise a fund through mutual 
pledges’.®* After civil strife and wars had subsided with most of the Peninsula 
unified under a single crown, pechos (in ‘the plural) became standard for ‘taxes’.®* 
Later it fell into desuetude, surviving only vestigially and in a highly specialized 
meaning in Venezuela.” In ancient texts other than legal, pecho occurs with fre- 
quency in formulaic (especially alliterative) phrases which, aside from stylistic 
effects, may have protected it from confusion with homophones: por pregio nin 
pecho, sin precio e sin pecho, nin precio nin pecho, nin ruego nin pecho. Similarly 





the pronunciation), peito (Eslonza, a.p. 1168), peto (Huesca, *1090). For Galician, Cuveiro 
Pifiol lists both pecho and peyto ‘gabela, tributo’ (the first a transparent Castilianism). 

In fine literature, Pero Lépez de Ayala shows a particular fondness for the word, under- 
standable in a man of high administrative rank; cf. Rimado N 74c (echar los grandes pechos), 
21c (nunca vos di ningunt prescio nin pecho), 241cd (non podemos durar | los pechos e tribu- 
tos), 242a (de cada dia veo asacar nuevos pechos), 259c (sobrel pecho que le deven [al rrey], 
otro piden doblado), 261b (para sacar los pechos e los nuevos pedidos), 508d (anies que... 
derramar nuevo pecho), 590c (non se daften [sus buenos alcaldes] por rruegos, por precio nin 
pecho [‘bribe’]), 620c (lo libren por fuero, sin precio e sin pecho), 1407d (que le non corronpe 
pecho); E 79ab (ésta [la simonia] trahe los pechos en los pueblos cuytados, | monedas e alcava- 
las, enpréstidos doblados). These examples lend themselves particularly well to the demon- 
stration that fixed groups like precio nin pecho, traer pecho(s) precluded or, at least, nar- 
rowed down the possibility of error. 

% Add to the earlier examples these four: Perderdn la ventura, nos cogeremos el pecho 
(Alexandre P 1431d; inferior reading in O 1290d); fizolos yurar que . . . non tolliessen tierra 
a ninguno nin la diessen, nin moviessen contra nengtin rey vezino, nin echassen pecho ninguno 
en ninguna parte del regno (Primera Crénica General 709b); commoquier que condes e duques 
e otros grandes sefiores se trabajan muchas vegadas en poner bollicio en la tierra e fazer daito 
@ sus vezinos porque el rey aya de fazer hueste forgada, e de echar pechos en la su tierra e lo 
partir entrellos (Cavallero Zifar 369-70); los plaseres de los pueblos eran tales que echaron 
pecho entre st, ofreciendo sus bienes al rrey a modo de pura debda (Confisién del amante, fol. 
276vo). Instances of dubious meaning, in formulaic sequences the overtones of which may 
escape us at this distance, are found in Ruiz, 8 720c: De todo vuestro trabajo avredes ayuda 
é pecho (‘comfort, benefit, satisfaction’, with an extension of meaning through partial 
synonymy with pago, pagado, pagarse, a phenomenon which Migliorini calls synonymic 
radiation?); and S 880c: Fija, a dafio fecho, aved ruego e pecho ‘once the damage has been 
done, [try to satisfy the claimant or the judge] by apology and compensation (bribe)’, 
with the characteristic crispness of proverbs pointed up by the rhyme, ef. J. E. Gillet, 
RPh. 1.235-42 (1947-8). Similarly S 351d (formula solemnly pronounced by the judge): 
Dios ante mis ojos, nin ruego nin pecho ‘facing God, [heeding] neither entreaty nor bribe’ 
(Aguado’s interpretation of this passage is manifestly wrong; H. B. Richardson eschews 
the difficulty). The same meaning is even more clearly discernible in the Libro de miseria 
246b: Por dineros o por vandos o por poquillo de pecho. 

% The semantic shift was observed by J. M. Escudero de la Pefia, in the glossary ap- 
pended to G. Fernéndez de Oviedo, Libro de la Cémara Real del Principe Don Juan [a.p. 
1547], SBE 7.282 (1870). Pecho(s) is likened to ‘tributo’ by A. de Molina (1571), to ‘censo o 
tributo’ by J. de Cérdova (1578), to ‘tribute or taske’ by Minsheu (1599, 1623); it occurs in 
Don Quixote and later in B. Gracién’s El Criticén (ed. Romera Navarro) 3.45: Cargdndolos 
de nuevos pechos sobre los viejos; 3.49: Los agravados pechos que se les impontan a aquéllos; 
yet it was understressed in 1737 by the Academy (D.Aut. 5.178). Association with ‘bribe’ 
(perceptible as early as Ruiz and Lépez de Ayala) may have undermined its status. 

* Santamaria, Dicc. gen. amer. 2.433b ‘gabela que se impone a los granos’: La cosecha 
se me irdé en pagar el pecho. 
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in Old Portuguese: Con peitos e con pedidos | eles van apercebidos.® Sp. pato as a 
term of cardplaying is a distant cognate absorbed through Italian. 

14. Throughout the Middle Ages, peito, pecho were surrounded by a host of 
derivatives; among these, OGal.-Ptg. and ONav.-Arag. peitar, OSp. pechar ‘to 
pay (orig. a penalty agreed upon)’ occupy a position of prominence.!® Typical 
examples include: Aun los [i.e. thesoros] pecharemos por alguna manera (Vida de 
Santo Domingo 134d); a lo [el danno] a pechar don Peidro o quien heredar el molino 
(Doc. ling. Esp., No. 161; Burgos, a.p. *1209); y el vezino quil matar peche .c. 
sueldos (ibid., No. 166; Burgos, a.p. 1219); el qui no viniere a la serna . . . peche 
una ochavil|lja de vino, e el qui no viniere en todel dia, peche .1. carnero de dos dien- 
tes (ibid., No. 167; Burgos, a.p. 1220); troxieron pleytesta con Cipién que pecha- 
rién a Roma cadanno quinientas vezes mil libras de plata (Primera Crénica General 
25b); omme desagradescido bien fecho nunca pecha [‘rewards’] (Ruiz, S 256b; a 
proverbial saying?). 

Further illustration can be provided in abundance from different genres of 
prose and poetry, primarily from legal texts;!“ numerous charters use variant 


% From the Cancionero de San Roman [de Gallardo]; see H. R. Lang, Cancioneiro gallego- 
castelhano, line 2093. 

9% REW? §6138, which also lists interesting reflexes in Logudorese, the eastern subbranches 
of Western Raeto-Romance, and Friulano. : 

100 The word is characteristic of the fueros, in the manuscripts of which it appears queerly 
ornamented by some scribes; see H. Keniston, Fuero de Guadalajara, p. ix. It has a counter- 
part in Old Provengal: pechar ‘to impose a fine’ (E. Levy, Suppl. 6.172). As Monlau (Dicc. 
etim.? 924a) and Gongdlvez Viana (Apost. 1.351-2) point out, Low Latin texts show pactare, 
pectare, the last an abortive attempt at Latinization. Kérting lists pechar as a derivative 
from pactum (LRW? §6777; cf. REW! §6138) ; Ford believes in VLat. *pacrare (Old Spanish 
Readings 265); provincial Vulgar Latin, encompassing in this case, as frequently, Southern 
Gaul and Hispania, would have been a more adequate label. The inability of early workers 
to set off empachar, despachar as Gallicisms mars their etymological discussion and un- 
necessarily complicates the issue. The Old Portuguese variant preitar listed s.v. peitar by 
Viterbo’s Elucidério shows contamination with preito, cf. Sp. pleito < PLAcITU. 

101 Cantar de Mio Cid, lines 979-80: Lo de antes e de agora, tédom lo pechard; line 3225: 
Quando ellos los an a pechar, non gelos quiero ya (ed.: ‘pagar una deuda’); Milagros 273d: 
Pechévanli a duplo el pan que dié mudado; 392d: Pechado lo avemos el escot que comiemos; 
San Mill4n 241d: Ca hy dié el derecho, e peché el mudado (Janer’s translation of mudado by 
‘vestido’ is misleading: dar and pechar, much like ‘selling’ and ‘paying for’, are contrasted; 
80 are derecho ‘straight’ and mudado ‘changed, counterfeit’); Alexandre P 78c: Miénbrete 
cémmo peches a Dario la soldada (absent from O); 123c: Que todos eran tales que lo querien 
pechar (O 111d: ca... querrie); 1342b: Querriénle fer syn grado pechar la molendura (O 
1202b: querién lle . . . moledura); 1635d: Avrén los venedizos a pechar nos la rrienda (O 
1493d: . . . la moneda); Kalila e Digna (ed. Allen) 157: Peché lo que desprescié deviéndolo; 
Prim. Crén. Gen. (in Ford’s Readings): E en ganarnos treguas de los moros por pechar les 
algo; Fuero Real 4.5.13 (D.Aut. 5.176b): Quien cavallo o asno de yeguas . . . castrare contra 
la voluntad de su sefior, peche el doblo de la valéa; Conde Lucanor, ch. 9 (ibid.): E fueron los 
cavallos muy bien pechados a los cavalleros; Leomarte, Sumas 349: Sy a vos pluguiese de me 
mostrar quién me la conprase, yo vos lo gradeceré e aun pecharvos lo he; Ruiz, § 1433c: Puede 
fazer servicio quien non tiene que pechar (‘to pay in cash’); 1507c: Emiéndela todo omme e 
quien buen amor pecha (‘deals out, pays’, ‘purchases’, or ‘pays homage to, professes’, as 
M. R. Lida translated in 1941?); 1517d: Quien gelo dezir feziere pechar deve calofia; F. de 
Ledesma §229; F. de Molina de Aragén 64; Cavallero Zifar 110 (twice speaking of a com- 
pensation to the owner for the death of a borrowed donkey); Rimado N 365d: Si (viéredes 
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spellings (pectar, peggar, pethar, peitar, peictar, peigtar).! The direct object of 
pechar was either the price paid, the amount of the penalty (counted in sueldos, 
maravedts, or libros de plata), or else the damage compensated for, the favor re- 
warded, the object purchased, the food consumed at an inn—in short, goods and 
services. Rarely if at all are the sum of money and the object redeemed or pur- 
chased mentioned jointly. Pechar must have become obsolete by the middle of 
the 17th century and, except for special uses in dialects,!* has been completely 
crowded out by its very distant congener pagar. The latter was spread over a 





que) fabla en ella alguno, fablad con él, pechalde (E: pagad le); cf. the excellent array of ex- 
amples in Tilander’s edition of the Fueros de Aragén 512-3 (Lund, 1937): peitar pena, 
calonia, por calonia, de calonia, with equivalents in medieval Latin; similarly Rimado N 
515be: E al que la furtare pénenle muy grant pena: | que la peche doblada e vaya a la cadena. 

102 The record of OPtg. peitamos (a.p. 1050), peitastes (a.p. 1093), peite (a.pv. 1152), pey- 
tem (A.D. 1189) beside Latinizing pectar (a.p. 1162; fut. subj.) is offered by N. P. Sacks, 
The Latinity of dated documents in the Portuguese territory 168 (Philadelphia, 1941); 
the verb flourished in the 13th and 14th centuries (Eluciddrio), survived in Brazil in the 
sense of ‘bribing, hiring (an assassin)’, see Teschauer. OGal. pechar (Cuveiro Pifiol) is a 
clear-cut Castilianism, whose introduction is historically warranted. 

In analyzing the record of the central dialects, remember the ceaseless advance of OCast. 
[é] westward (into Eastern and Central Leonese) and eastward, into Aragonese short of the 
mountainous north; cf. W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish language 140-1, 150, 165 who, of all 
forms, selects pechar, peytar as a measuring rod for the displacement of native forms. Per- 
haps incorrectly so, since pechar, through the centralization of the tax system, may have 
been a leader word in the encroachment of -ech- on -eit-; thus, E. Staaff, Etude sur l’ancien 
dialecte léonais (Uppsala, 1907), within the same group of documents, has produced peyge 
(No. 92, line 15), peyche (No. 94, line 27) beside feytas, dereytos (No. 91), feyta (No. 93); 
of course, peche en coto at Santa Maria de Otero de las Duefias (No. 84, a.p. 1254), within 
the group centered around the town of Leén (339). There have arisen compromise forms 
between native peripheral and imported central products: OLeon. feycho < feyto X fecho 
(Staaff, Etude 340), Arag. feto (Lapesa, Historia* 127). 

Here is the record for Old Spanish. The (phonetically non-committal) graph pectar is 
quoted by Menéndez Pidal, Cantar 150, from Sahagitin (a.p. 995, 1073); the Doc. ling. Cast. 
contain stray examples (No. 111, Calahorra [Rioja Baja], a.p. 1152: pectet .lz. solidos; No. 
147, Frandovinez or Buniel, 12 km. west of Burgos, a.p. 1100: Que pectasen los de Bonil la 
vaca a los de Villa Vela . . . que pectasen .xvi. solidos de denartjs); Oelschlager quotes char- 
ters from Salvador, a.p. 1074; chancelry of Alfonso VI, a.p. *1075; Septlveda, a.p. 1076; 
San Pedro de Arlanza, a.D. 1116; Castrotorafe, a.p. 1129; Carcastillo, a.p. *1129; Calatayud, 
A.D. 1131; Covarrubias, a.p. 1148; Fuero de Avilés, a.p. 1155. Peitar, which represents the 
pronunciation at one time peculiar to the entire peninsula, is recorded at San Juan de la 
Pefia, a.p. 1085; Caporroso, a.p. 1102; in the Fuero de Medinaceli, from the so-called-Cas- 
tilian Extremadura, a.p. *1125; and at Castrotorafe, a.p. 1129 (Oelschlager); add the docu- 
ment of the year 1134 quoted by Menéndez Pidal, Cantar 150. Peictar (F. de Avilés, a.p. 
1155) and peigtar (Najera, a.p. 1124) are, presumably, mere variant spellings of peztar. 
Conversely, peccar (SREntrepefias; see Menéndez Pidal, Origenes? 91), peggare (San Millan 
de la Cogolla [Rioja Alta], a.p. *1044; Doc. ling. No. 71) and pethar (Palazuelos de la Sierra 
[part. de Burgos], a.p. 1200; Doc. ling. No. 155) typify so many groping attempts to find 
an appropriate graphemic representation for the new phoneme [é] which originated in a 
belt of Ibero-Romance territory surrounding the southern fringe of the anciently farflung 
Basque zone, see Lapesa, Historia*; Menéndez Pidal, Cantar? (Adiciones) 1167, s.v. Oiarra 
‘Ocharra’. 

108 ©, Bayo, Manual del lenguaje criollo 189 (Madrid, 1931): pechar ‘pedir prestado’. 
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distinctly wider territory (cf. Fr. payer, It. pagare); hence its suitability for re- 
cording commercial operations.’ 

15. Particular importance, in a study of homonymics, attaches to the rela- 
tively short-lived despechar (OPtg. espeitar, with the derivative espeitamento'), 
with (d)es- preceding a radical connotative of privation to intensify rather than 
to reverse this meaning; cf. desnudar ‘to bare’.'°* Despechar originally signified 
‘to fine’ and was paired off or contrasted with verbs expressive of ‘jailing’.1” In 
many texts, however, the context suggests the meanings ‘to plague, punish, im- 
poverish or ruin (a country, a people) through excessive or unfair taxation, lay 
under a heavy yoke’. This verb, in contradistinction to the sober, businesslike 
use of pechar, had a pathetic ring in numerous contexts, an overtone explicable 
only in small part by prevailing social conditions. We shall later have occasion 
to point to a unique constellation of linguistic forms which may account for this 
erratic development. Here are some typical passages from which one gathers the 
mood of speakers who used despechar: 


Ell emperador Tiberio, con la grand cobdicia que en st avie, despechava mucho 
las tierras (Prim. Crén. Gen. 113b); abaxar a los grandes e despechar a los 
ricos del pueblo et a las érdenes et a las eglesias et servirsse dellas (ibid. 710a); 
consejdronle que despechase los sus pueblos, maguer contra sus fueros (Cava- 
llero Zifar 370); faziéndovos muchos desafueros: los unos matando sin ser ofjdos, 
los otros despechando e desterrando sin razén e sin derecho (ibid. 435); astra- 
gavan los pueblos e los despechavan e los desaforavan (Cortes de Valladolid, 
A.D. 1807); sienpre paran malos lazos en que cayan sus menores, por despe- 
charlos a todos como si fuesen malfechores (Libro de miseria de omne 264cd) ; 
astragando los menores, | las tierras robando, | matando los labradores, || 
despechando mercaderos (Poema de Alfonso Onceno 81b-—82a) ;! despechando 


10% The verb is listed by Renaissance lexicographers (Percivale-Minsheu, Oudin, Fran- 
ciosini). The passage from M. Alem4n’s Guzm4n de Alfarache: Nadie le da, todos le quitan, 
a nadie debe y a todos pecha (quoted BH 51.197 [1949]) has a formulaic flavor and need not 
reflect the true status of the word in the living language around 1600; the same applies to 
excerpts from Pe. Juan de Mariana’s Historia de Espafia (1600) and José de Villaviciosa’s 
La Moschea (1615) cited by the D.Aut. 5.176b (Sin que a la muerte su linaje peche | el tri- 
buto con ansias y dolores); in its declining stage, pechar referred only to payment of taxes 
and was thus no serious rival of pagar. Used as late as 1583 in documents from Valladolid; 
see BRAE 31.307 (1951). 

10 The Eluciddrio? 1.295b quotes from the Cortes de Santarém, a.p. 1361, art. 43: Se os 
meirinhos . . . esto fazem maliciosamente, pera fazerem dano na terra e para espeitarem as 
gentes . . . faré correger o mal, e 0 dano, e o espeitamento que se por esta razom fez; the de- 
rivative is also documented from Cod. Alf. 2.5.6. The definition supplied seems a bit dis- 
torted through playful association with espiar and espreitar, the last a Provengalism called 
upon to replace asseitar after it had become a homophone of aceitar < ACCEPTARE, see 
HR 17.183-232 (1949). Figueiredo repeats Viterbo’s error and adds to it the new one of 
tracing espeitar to Lat. SPECTARE. 

1 This problem, touched upon by G. Devoto and R. Brgndal, I discuss in my forth- 
coming study of REPEDARE. 

107 Oelschlager, s.v., cites two successive texts from Salvador, one Latin with incrusted 
vulgarisms, a.p. 1074: non sit captus ni despejado (with j standing for [é]), the other almost 
entirely in the vernacular: non sit prendudo nin despechado. 

108 Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano 148a (Madrid, 1929): ‘cargar de 
pechos o tributos y como agotar’; ten Cate, s.v.: ‘despojar’. 
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fué Castiella (ibid. 2229c [ed. Janer], 2232c [ed. ten Cate]); ddndoles paga 
dobrada | e soldada muy complida; | Castiella fue despechada | e en gran trebuto 
metida (ibid. 2244 [2247]); por su muy grand sobervia Rrobodn fué dafiado 
...| en despechar sus pueblos fiza cruel mandado (Rimado E 70a-c; N: 
desechar); siquiere rrobar, despechar su pueblo (Confisién del amante, fol. 
31lro); tened en paz e justicia | los pueblos que despechdys (G6mez Manrique, 
Continuacién de las coplas contra los pecados mortales de Juan de Mena, 
NBAE 19.151a).!° 


There are sporadic traces of the passive construction despechado de ‘deprived of, 
robbed of (something through ruthless exaction of levies)’.""° Correspondingly, 
despechador, down to the late 16th century, signified ‘oppressor, one who over- 
burdens with taxes’; cf. OProv. pechador, which Levy interprets as ‘Erheber 
der Geldstrafe’ (6.172). 

16. Pecha ‘payment, tribute, financial obligation, dues, debt’, found from 
Berceo to the 15th-century translation of Gower’s Confessio amantis'!? (with 


109 One last example I can quote from Fray Luis de Escobar, Las quatrocientas respuestas 
a otras tantas preguntas (1545), No. 287 (D.Aut.): Teman los malos sefiores | que despechan 
sus vassallos. Among the next generation of lexicographers, Molina (1571) lists despechar 
vasallos, afloréndoles el tributo, and Cérdova (1578) records despechar los vassallos; but L. 
Franciosini, in the early 17th century, characteristically, confuses this use with despechado 
‘downhearted’, based on pecho ‘breast, courage’: ‘rovinato, fracassato per tributi e gabelle 
impostegli, diffidato, disperato’. In 1732, the Academy (3.210b) groups together despechar 
‘dar pesar’ and despechar ‘gravar a los vasallos’ (with distinction of etyma) and despecharse 
‘entregarse al furor’ ~ despecharse ‘perder la esperanza’, despecho ‘disgusto, rabia’ ~ des- 
pecho ‘desmayo, desaliento’ (without distinction of etyma). On a similar development of 
OF r. eissilier, see E. Gamillscheg, Franzésische Bedeutungslehre 42 (Tiibingen, 1951). 

10 A clear-cut example is furnished by Prim. Crén. Gen. 25b: Fincavan connogudamientre 
por vencudos, e por siervos e despechados de quanto avien. Less transparent is Ruiz, S 346c: 
Nin querian (G: non querien) abenencia para ser despechados, probably ‘they did not wish 
a legal settlement, only to be [later] plagued by excessive payments’; Richardson likens 
despechar here to ‘displease, dissatisfy’, Cejador, Vocab. 148, translates despechados by 
‘econ despecho, a disgusto’, obvious nonsense; Aguado jumps to the conclusion that both 

scribes may have misread despachados (rare in mid-14th-century Spanish). 

111 Rimado N 679b: Que en pedir non sea duro despechador (E: desechador) ‘one who re- 
jects, remains adamant’; Fray Juan de Pineda, Agricultura Christiana 4.7 (1587): Lo qual 
por ventura se le pegéd de aver sido muger de un rey baérbaro, despechador de sus vassallos. 
Pineda used a rustic, provincial vocabulary which shows the unbroken medieval tradition; 
see I. N. Nelson, HR 12.158-67 (1944), 17.146-58 (1949). The example from the Tercera 
Crén. Gen., Part 3, fol. 16 (characteristically, misinterpreted by the Academy in 1732: 
‘el que indigna, despecha y da rabia a otro’): Era home muy despechador de la gente, e deman- 
dévales pechos e rentas, is inconclusive, because the text is a mere re-elaboration of much 
earlier versions. 

11a An ancient document is quoted by Diego de Colmenares, Historia de Segovia (1637), 
ch. 21 §14: Que mala cuenta, nin mal despechamiento, nin mala premia, nin mala correrta, 
nin mal fuero fiziessen a los pueblos; inaccurately interpreted by the D.Aut. 3.210b. 

112 Santa Oria 12b: Davan a los sennores a cada uno su pecha; Sacrificio 215¢c: Esso davan 
a Dios sacrificios e pecha (: derecha etc.); Confisién del amante, fols. 31lvo, 34lvo. The 
D.Aut. quotes the Ordenamiento Real 6.1.11: Porque por allt se puedan sacar las pechas, 
que en las dichas ciudades, villas y sus tierras hay, and, as a late echo, a passage from P.*® 
José Moret (from Pamplona), Anales del Reyno de Navarra (1684). Interesting is the 
testimony of Alexandre P 1124a: Soltélos de tributos e de todas las pechas (O 1096a: Quitélos 
de tributo e de todas las pechas); P 1214c: Querienle ofrecer ofreciones a pechas (absent from 
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special frequency in charters"*), alternated with pecho in the Fuero de Teruel 
and the Fuero de Septlveda and with peyta in the Fuero de Navarra. Pecha 
has been preserved in Aragonese (Pardo Asso) and in Balearic Catalan (Mall. 
peyta ‘contract of lease’); some scholars regard pauta as a distant cognate." 
Pecha could be either the outgrowth of the plural pacta reinterpreted as a 
feminine singular,"5 or a verbal newly coined in complementary distribution 
with pecho, on the analogy of pago ~ paga ‘pay(ment)’, cargo ~ carga ‘charge, 
burden’ (with eventual semantic differentiation). The joint evidence of It. 
patto ~ patta ‘compensation’ and of Prov. pacha ‘contract’ favors an early date 
of coinage, hence the acceptance of the first alternative. From the growing 
frequency of pechos ‘taxes’ and the decreasing use of pecha ‘liability’, may one 
conclude that preliterary Spanish had both the singular el pecho < pactu and 
the correlated collective la pecha < pacta, to the near-exclusion of pluralized 
los pechos? This inference, if correct, would harmonize with the widespread use 
of pechos < PECTUS ‘breast’. There would be a corollary: as el pecho ‘breast’, since 
the early 14th century, gradually replaced the ancient los pechos ‘breast’, the 
need for the collective la pecha disappeared and the obstacle to the free use of 
los pechos ‘taxes’ was removed. The generations of Cervantes and Gracian, 
significantly, used the archaism pechos only figuratively, for ‘patience, endur- 
ance’,"6 but indulged in liberal use of pechos ‘taxes’, almost to the exclusion of 
the singular. Thus a state of equilibrium, disturbed by the coincidence of -act- 
and -EctT- in Ibero-Romance,"” was ultimately restored through a series of com- 
plicated shifts, extending over a period of at least seven centuries. 


OSp. pechero ‘subject to taxation’,"® when substantivized, denotes a low 
social rank traditionally contrasted with fi(jo)dalgo (because nobility and clergy 
were exempt from taxes). This could thrive unimpeded in the absence of any 





O). Pecha, which also existed in Provencal, was imposed by Castile on Portugal (see Eluc. 
8.v. pechoso; Goncdlvez Viana, Apost. 1.352 s.v. data). Scantily documented by Renais- 
sance dictionaries; subordinated in importance to pecho by C. Oudin (1607). On OPtg. 
peita ‘bribe’, see Eluc. An apparently proverbial saying: Pardiés, ique os carde la pecha! 
may be extracted from the Auto de la redencién (Rouanet, Coleccién 4.61). 

113 Doc. ling. No. 264 (Toledo [?], a.p. 1205): por la pecha de concejo ‘on account of the 
town tax’; No. 310 (Uclés [Cuenca], a.p. 1207): E estos poblados al foro de Ocana que fagan 
pecha e fazendera quomo fazen los de Ocania. 

114 See H. Schuchardt, ZRPh. 28.99 (1904); G. Baist, Gr. Gr.? 1.889; REW §6138. 

18H. and R. Kahane, RPh. 2.135-75 (1948-9); B. Hasselrot, VR 11.135-47 (1950). 

116 Cf. El Criticén 3.89: Més pueden espaldas que pechos. 

117 See Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ 49; Cantar 150-1. 

18 Doc. ling. No. 166 (Burgos area, A.D. 1219): En estos fueros que yo do non peche clérigo 
ni cavalero ni omne que pechero non sea; Prim. Crén. Gen. 324b: Metié toda la tierra so el su 
sennorto, et fizola su pechera. The Academy, in 1737, listed two examples, one correctly 
analyzed (Mariana, Historia de Espafia, Bk. 18, ch. 11: Didse traza que se repartiesse un 
empréstido entre las familias que antes eran pecheras, sin tocar a los hidalgos, doncellas y 
viudas), the other completely misinterpreted ([Terc.] Crén. Gen., P. 1, ch. 107: Aquel afio 
mismo torné por sus mandaderos pecheras a tierras de Calabria). Hombres 'pecheros appears 
currently in documents from Valladolid and Madrid (a.p. 1583); see BRAE 31.307-8 (1951). 

119 A term much commented upon by Renaissance lexicographers, especially Franciosini. 
San Millén 471d: Un cobdo de sayal deve cada pechero, 474b: Tres meajas deven en cera los 
pecheros; Alexandre P 1799ab: Muchos con grant cobdicia térnanse usureros, | dan dos e 
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widespread rival derivative in -ARrus from PEcTUS -orIS. (The recorded ad- 
jectives included PECTOREUS, PECTORALIS, and PECTOROsUS;!° to these may be 
‘added *pecrorinus for Western Vulgar Latin and *prcroriuis for Hispano- 
Latin alone.) Sp. pechera ‘shirt bosom, shirt frill’ was set apart by its feminine 
ending, particularly: since a taxpayer was ordinarily conceived of as a man. 
Pecharia in Leén and pecheria in Castile were the corresponding expressions for 
‘taxation’ or ‘liability’.!! 


V. HISPANIC DESCENDANTS OF pectus 


17. Pecrus ‘breast, chest’ in a few Romance dialects became entangled in a 
homonymic clash with its distant congener PECTEN -INIS ‘comb’ (the kinship is 
suggested by PEXUS -A -UM ‘hairy’)." On the other hand, in Ibero-Romance 
PECTUS and pacTus, to a limited extent, conditioned each other’s course, in 
consequence of the relatively tenacious preservation of neuter -uS > -os, re- 
interpreted as a plural suffix.’ The reverse change, from plural to singular, 
again in connection with the decay of the neuter, is discernible in ILLA FOLIA 
‘those leaves’ > OSp. la foja ‘the leaf’.'* The preservation and partial singu- 
larization of PECTORA in several Sardinian dialects provides a striking semantic 
parallel to Old Spanish,'?> where the prevailing form for ‘breast, chest’ (of man 





cojen quatro commo de sus pecheros (O 1658b: Dan e cogen tres cuemo de sus pecheros); Cava- 
llero Zifar 370: E otras (monedas] de grant precio quel pechasen a él sus pecheros, tan bien los 
desaforados commo los aforados; Ruiz 1725ab: Las vuestras fijas amadas veddelas bien casa- 
das, | Con maridos cavalleros o con onrrados pecheros (Aguado’s comment [505] is ludicrous). 
Add the example from [Terc.] Crén. Gen. misinterpreted by the D.Aut. 5.177a: Antes 
mantentan la tierra a manera de labradores e de pecheros. 

120 See Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire® 870. 

121 Fuero de Ledesma §45. For Spanish, see the sentence quoted by the Academy from 
G. de Céspedes y Meneses, Fortuna varia del soldado Pindaro (1626): Apenas planta el 
pobre los pies en estas circelas quando forzosamente incurrié en pecherita de cincuenta tributos. 

122 See H. Kuen, Beobachtungen an einem kranken Wort, Festschrift fiir E. Tappolet 
' 185-212 (Bale, 1935), and the reactions of J. Jud, VR 2.319-20 (1937) who reports a similar 
homonymic clash in Grisons; W. Gerster, ibid. 2.224-6; H. Marchand, AR 23.95-8 (1939); 
A. Kuhn, RF 54.71 (1940) and Die romanischen Sprachen 254-5 (Berne, 1951); M. Paz 
Blass and F. Lépez Estrada, RFE 26.132 (1942); H. Rheinfelder, LGRPh. 59.104-5 (1938); 
O. Bloch, FM 4.271 (1936); E. Gamillscheg, ZFSL 60.481-2 (1937). The victor in the con- 
flict was PECTEN; for PEcTUS paraphrases and borrowings from Tyrolian and Venetian had 
to be substituted. 

123 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar 233-4. The abandonment of -s in each of the few words con- 
cerned occurred at a different stage and within a different concatenation of circumstances. 
LaTus -ERIs ‘side’ appears from the outset as lado (and, around 1300, crowds out its homo- 
phone lado ‘wide’ < LATU), similarly corpus > cuerpo ‘body’; OSp. tiempos, from TEMPUS, 
may have lingered on (at present analyzed as a plural) in groups like en tiempos de. The 
wavering between OSp. virtos and virto < urrtTus (beside OSp. vertud, later virtud < uIR- 
TOTE) is amenable to observation. Pefios ‘pawn’ < pianus yielded ground to PIGNORA > 
pe(y)ndra > prenda. 

124 See Meyer-Liibke’s dissertation and Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ §77.2. 

1% For details, see M. L. Wagner, Studien iiber den sardischen Wortschatz 110-1 (Geneva, 
1930) on Log. pettgrra, Camp. pittirra, misinterpreted by C. Salvioni (MIL 21.288) and, in 
his wake, by Meyer-Liibke (REW! §6133). On the preservation of PECTORE in southeastern 
France and adjoining parts of Italy, see G. Flechia, Postille etimologiche, AGI 2.369-70 
(1876), with comment on Mod. pet, ped ‘udder’; C. Nigra, Note etimologiche e lessicali, 
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and woman alike, and even of mammals, reptiles, and birds) was plural pechos 
rather than pecho.'** In a measure, this striking use of pechos, whatever its back- 
ground, harmonized with the locally prominent grammatical pattern of plural- 
izing numerous parts of the body, in particular such as were anatomically sym- 
metrical.!”” The singular pecho was also in use throughout the late Middle Ages, 
but on a minor scale.’ The western form, with a radical reflecting an earlier 
stage in the development, has from the outset been peito(s). The present-day 





AGI 15.120 (1901), with careful delimitation of the areas of PECTUS vs. PECTORE in north- 
western Italy; and A. Zauner, Die romanischen Namen der Kérperteile, RF 14.476 (1904), 
with a survey of the traces of PECTUS, PECTORE, and *PECTORINA in southern France. Sp. 
peto, correctly analyzed as an Italianism by Diez and Meyer-Liibke, is absent from J. 
Terlingen’s monograph, although Percivale-Minsheu records peto ‘brest-plate’, peto volante 
‘light brest-plate’; the D.Aut. went astray in tracing it directly to Latin, but redeemed 
the error by a meticulous definition of petillo (5.246b). The modern Spanish dialect forms 
of pecho will be brought out by the Atlas; note the penetration of pechu into Galician 
(Garcia de Diego, Dialectologia 19, 45) and its transformation into chepo in cant: J. Casares, 
BRAE 28.187 (1948). 

128 This point has been studied by J. Cornu, Mélanges espagnols, Rom. 13.303-4 (1884), 
who gives a list of examples from the Cid, the works of Berceo and other 13th-century 
poems ‘por la quaderna via’, Santa Maria Egipciaca in verse and Sem Tob’s Proverbios. 
Here are some quotations from texts disregarded by Cornu or available at present in im- 
proved editions: Metiél la langa por los pechos, que nada nol valié (Cantar, line 3633); las 
piernas e los brazos bien cerca de los pechos (Milagros 386c); vio(l) con fiera barba que los 
pechos le cobrie (Apolonio 469c); comengése . . . a ferir a sus pechos (Kalila e Digna [ed. 
Allen] 55); caté contra sus pechos el dguila ferida (Ruiz, S 272a); en sus pechos feriendo, a 
Dios manos algando (ibid. SGT 1139a); fuése a la eglesia orar e ferir sus culpas en sus pechos 
(Rey Guillelme, fol. 32vo); metiéle la lancga por los pechos que pasé de la otra parte (Enpera- 
dor Ottas, ch. 21); [la donzella] tiré por sus cabellos et firié de los pufios en sus pechos (ibid., 
ch. 26); [Escot] fuéla tomar en sus bragos et erguyéla a sus pechos (ibid. ch. 49); [God speak- 
ing to the serpent:] E sobre los tus pechos rrastrando andards (Rimado N 1447a); en figura 
de onbre de que la cabeca con todo el pescueco semejaba de oro fino, e los pechos, de plata (Con- 
fisidbn del amante, fol. 28ro). With a different emphasis, speaking of the female body, in 
Ruiz, S 494c, 1488b, and, to some extent, in the Libro de miseria 139b (as against 58b, 235a); 
ef. Gran conquista 266a: pasdle por los pechos; Barlén e Josaphé4, fol. 205ro. A strikingly late 
example, from Lope de Aguirre, is quoted by M. Bataillon, BH 53.300 (1951). 

Cornu’s statement was accepted by most manuals and reference books, including Kért- 
ing’s, Hanssen’s (Span. Gramm. 126, 130; Gram. hist. 73, 136, 173), Meyer-Liibke’s (Roman. 
Formenl. 14; REW? §6335), and Menéndez Pidal’s (all through the successive editions of 
the Manual). For a Late Latin example of the use of pecTorA, in speaking of a single male, 
see G. Serra’s quotation from St. Maximus (died 466), RPh. 5.274 (1951-2). 

127 Cf. las narices beside la nariz ‘nose’ (already in Latin NARs beside nN Asus; note the 
contrast to Fr. le nez, It. il naso), las espaldas ‘human back’ (but Fr. le dos, It. la schiena), 
las nalgas (OSp. also nazgas) ‘buttocks’ as against Fr. le derriére; somewhat differently los 
tuétanos ‘pith, marrow’, cortarse las barbas ‘to shave’ (clashing with It. farsi la barba), 
las carnes ‘flesh’ alongside la carne ‘meat’ (French achieves the same differentiation by the 
alternate use of chair and viande < ulvENDA, orig. ‘food’). Baffling, in the light of modern 
anatomical knowledge, is los higados ‘liver’, still in use. Las narizes occurs in the Libro de 
miseria 53c. ’ 

128 Cornu’s earliest example is from Ruiz. My own collection includes passages from the 
following western texts: E mandé . . . que le metiesen fierros agudos en las tetas e gelas arren- 
casen del pecho (Santa Catalina (ed. Knust], fol. 2lvo; presumably transmitted through Old 
Portuguese) ; ferié en su pecho llorando (Josep ab Arimatia, fol. 277vo); . . . que partieres e 
arredrares de la cémara del tu pecho la codicia e la sanna (Barlén e Josaphé [ed. Molden- 
hauer], fol. 97ro-vo). 
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frontier between pecho and petto has largely been established by dialectologists, 
who also point out the existence of the compromise form peto, similar to the 
western variant except for the simplification of the diphthong.!® 

18. Most branches of the word-family of pecho deserve only a cursory survey ;}*° 
but some formations require careful description to qualify them for homonymic 
analysis. Apechar is used sporadically in the New World with a variety of dis- 


129 F, Kriiger, Mezcla de dialectos [en Sanabria], Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 2.143 
(1925): Hermisende [péjto]; O. Fink, Studien itiber die Mundarten der Sierra de Gata 66-7, 
101 (Hamburg, 1929; the records in this frontier zone between Leonese and: Extremefio 
were made in 1927): [péjtu] in the west, at the foot of the Sierra de Jélama, in the Portu- 
guese-speaking border villages Valverde del Fresno, Eljas, San Martin de Trevejo, the last 
independently explored by J. Leite de Vasconcelos in 1927; [pééu] in the east (Hurdes 
Altas, Hurdes Bajas), specifically at Navasfrias, Villamiel, Aldehuela, Horcajo, El Gasco, 
Fragosa, Nufiomoral, Cambroncinos, Pino Franqueado; [péto] at Gata and Villanueva de 
la Sierra; and the typically transitional form [pétu] at Hoyos alone, cf. Arag. feto < FACTU 
(Lapesa, Historia? 127). The sequences -act- and -EctT- did not coincide in Catalan dialects, 
including the western outpost of Aguaviva; see M. Sanchis Guarner, RFE 33.24, 54-5 (1949). 

10 Only brief mention may be made of diminutives like And. pechecilla ‘adolescent girl’ 
(Alcalé Venceslada), Cub. pechito ‘name of a bird’ and Col. ponerse de pechitos ‘to come to 
terms’ (Santamaria); names of birds like pecho amarillo (from Tabasco to Colombia and in 
Bolivia), Bol. pecho colorado, Puerto R. pecho de oro (Santamaria) and the parallel series 
pechiabierto (documented from A. de Ledesma, J. de Valdivielso, and P. de Aguilar by 
Rodriguez Marin, Un millar de voces 211-2), pechiblanco ‘whitebreasted’, pechicolorado 
(D.Aut. 5.177a) and pechirrojo ‘linnet’ (with the dialectal variant pitirojo, see D. Behrens, | 
Beitrige zur franzésischen Wortgeschichte und Grammatik 34 [Halle, 1910)], And. pechi- 
rrubio ‘id.’ (Alcal4 Venceslada), pechisacado ‘haughty’. Another series is formed by ante- 
pecho ‘pretil de ladrillo, piedra o madera... que... llega hasta el pecho; parte de la 
guarnicién de los caballos, machos 0 mulas que tiran los coches; huessecillo que guarnece 
la caxa de la ballesta por la parte de arriba’ (D.Aut. 1.306b and 6.338a, s.v. traspecho, 
with documentation from A. Martinez de Espinar’s Arte de ballesteria); in modern Mexico 
‘tablero fijo que se coloca en la parte alta de las vidrieras’; the verb contrapechar, analyzed 
by Monlau; repecho ‘upgrade, steep slope’ (Monlau: ‘por lo mucho que cansa el pecho la 
subida de las cuestas’), with a prong into southern Brazil (Teschauer), an extension of 
meaning in Mexico (‘lugar a la intemperie, pero abrigado por formar recodo o rincén’), 
and a rival form in Chile (repechada), cf. Arag. subir a repecho (pecho arriba) ‘to climb a 
steep slope’ (Pardo Asso) and Gal. repeito (Garcia de Diego, Elementos 183), with the 
corresponding verb repechar ‘to climb a steep slope’, anciently also ‘to lean on the breast’ 
(Percivale-Minsheu, Oudin); special meanings in Colombia and among Mexican mule- 
drivers (Santamaria); add repechado ‘inclined’ quoted by Mir y Noguera. Finally, traspecho, 
a special term of hunting contrasted by Martinez de Espinar with antepecho (D.Aut. 6.338a). 
Directly derived from pech- are Arag. pechas ‘highest part of a millstone’ (Pardo Asso), 
Chil. pecha, Sant. pechada (with semantic ramifications in the New World), Braz. peitada, 
Amer.-Sp. pechadura ‘push with the (horse’s) chest’ (see C. Bayo, F. J. Santamaria, C. 
Teschauer; in particular D. Granada, BRAE 8.364 [1921] and J. Calderén Escalada, BRAE 
25.392 [1946]); pechazo ‘big heart, generosity’ (V. Espinel), ‘blow dealt with the chest’ 
(Cuba), ‘impudent request to loan money’ (Argentina); pechera (D.Aut.: ‘pedazo de lienzo 
que cubre el pecho’ etc., see n.139; Braz. peitudo ‘valentéo’ (Teschauer). Prepecho ‘foreskin, 
prepuce’, betrayed by the prefix as not entirely vernacular, was seized upon by theologians 
(as a fanciful substitution for a taboo word?); see F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas 
voces castizas 299 (Madrid, 1922), for a quotation from Fray Christébal de Fonseca, Tra- 
tado del amor de Dios (1592). Belatedly I note And. entrepecho ‘prenda femenina’ in Alcal4 
Venceslada. The lexical type Sp. pintacilgo, OPtg. pintasirgo, in popular ornithology, has 
been associated with pecrus (C. Michaélis, Misc. Caix-Canello 143-4), with *p1(N)crus 
(Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29.356 [1900]), and, less happily, with pre-Lat. *pirr-, *pirr- (J. I. 
Louro, BF 12.114-5 [1951]). 
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parate meanings: ‘to climb a slope’ (Puerto Rico), obviously a replacement of 
older repechar;}*! ‘to feed a baby at the breast’ (cf. amamantar in the standard); 
‘to make a bold decision’, based on the figurative meaning ‘courage’ of pecho.'® 
Noteworthy is Leon. apichalar ‘abrochar la camisa u otra prenda que cubre el 
-_pecho’.! Pechar is widely used in the southern section of the South American 
continent (Chile, Bolivia, Argentina, especially in gaucho speech) for ‘pushing 
around, hitting (a calf, a pedestrian) with the chest of the horse’, speaking of a 
ranger; there are self-explanatory derivatives in -ador, -adura, etc., but the 
formation in -ada may easily have preceded the verb and paved the way for 
it." Despechar in some dialects is tantamount to ‘weaning’ (with the derivative 
despecho in Honduras and Puerto Rico) ;'** despechado ‘diffident’, despecho ‘lack 
of confidence’ (again based on pecho ‘courage’) had a temporary vogue around 
1600;!** in Chile, the verb refers to horsebreeding.'*” For ‘exhibiting the bare 
breast’, despechorrado was occasionally used in the 17th century, perhaps as an 
adaptation of western espeitorado (based on PECTORE) by means of the suffix 
-orr-.'8 Qudin proposed despechado instead (1607); the most common expression, 


131 Cf. the substitution of acudir for recudir, studied in considerable detail in HR 14.104- 
59 (1946), and the rivalry between acordar(se) and recordar (reflexive in Portuguese) ‘to 
remember’. ‘ 

132 Semantically, pecho is studied by the D.Aut. 5.177b-178a (1737); the meanings illus- 
trated with quotations include: ‘chest’ (L. del Mérmol, Cervantes); ‘chest as the seat of 
heart and lungs’ (A. Laguna); ‘female breast’, usually in the plural (J. de Palafox [1600-59] 
and G. del Corral, Argenis y Poliarco [1626]); ‘heart as the (assumed) center of thought 
and emotion’ (A. Cienfuegos, San Francisco de Borja [1702]; L. de Ulloa, Versos [1659]); 
‘confidence, esteem’ (V. Espinel, Marcos de Obregén); ‘courage, equipoise, balance’ (Fray 
A. de Yepes, Chrénica de la orden de San Benito [1607]; A. Pantaleén, Romances). Special 
overtones rather than separate meanings are the uses of pecho for ‘chest’ as the repository 
of secrets (D. de Saavedra Fajardo, Empresas politicas [1640]) and as the producer of the 
breath and the human voice (J. de Villaviciosa). The use of pecho for ‘courage’, probably 
fostered by humanistic imitation of a Latin metaphor, must be fairly old; Fray Luis de 
Leén wrote in a paraphrase of a Biblical text: Todos hombres de pecho, | en guerra exercitados 
(J. Mufioz Sendino, BRAE 28.448 [1948]) and in a translation of Horace: Tu esforgado y 
valeroso pecho; still older is the proverb a lo hecho (buen) pecho, and the similar specialization 
of OFr. piz (in Ph. de Thaun’s description of the lion). On the usage of Vergil, see R. G. 
Kent, Misc. Leite 111-4 (Coimbra, 1934). 

188 C, Moran, Vocabulario del Concejo de la Lomba, BRAE 30.160 (1950). 

134 On Sp. pechada, Ptg. peitada, see n. 130; pechar is thus defined by Santamaria: ‘atro- 
pellar y dar el jinete golpes con el pecho del caballo, esencialmente a un animal, para darle 
rumbo, voltearlo y hacerlo caminar, empujar’; fig. ‘pedir prestado, empefiarse en obtener 
algo sin consideracién a otro’. Through the gauchos, the word either spread to Southern 
Brazil, or remained there from before its separation from Spanish America (C. Teschauer). 
The name of the agent is pechador ‘jinete diestro; estafador, sablista’. 

13% Santamaria, Dicc. gen. 1.570b. The Atlas map DESTETAR will show whether there are 
peninsular antecedents. 

18% See Covarrubias, Tesoro, s.v. apechugar (despecho ‘desconfianga’, despechado ‘abu- 
rrido’) and L. Franciosini, nine years later, 3.vv. pecho, pechuga: despechado ‘. . . disperato, 
sconfidato’. 

137 Santamaria: ‘dislocar o desconcertar los encuentros a una caballeria de lo cual resulta 
manca 0 coja’. 

188 Fray Tomés Ramon, Puntos escripturales de las divinas letras (1618) 2.1.144: No anda 
despechorrada, descubierto el cuello (translation of St. Jerome’s NON PECTUS, NON COLLA 
DENUDAT); see J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas 275 (Madrid, 1907). 
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as will be seen, was despechugado. Pechera has in recent centuries cumulated 
several meanings;!*’ ordinarily it signifies ‘piece of clothing covering the breast, 
part of the harness protecting the chest (of horse or mule)’, and may thus be 
classed as a substitute word for petral, pretal < PECTORALE (in part modified 
under the influence of premir and cognates). When pretal had drifted away too 
far from pecho to be easily recognized as its derivative, the need arose for the 
coinage of a new, more transparent formation. If so, pechera belongs to a recent 
stratum of the lexicon, and this seems doubly true of the companion form pechero 
which around 1700 designated a ‘baby apron’ in Spain and has remained in 
use, sporadically and with sharply different meanings, in various parts of the 
New World.'*° 

Pechuga ‘breast (primarily of a bird)’ deserves to be singled out for special 
mention, on account of its rare suffix, rooted in rustic speech,! and its very 
early formation.” In ancient peninsular usage, pechuga measurably encroached 
on the territory of pecho. As early as Berceo, PECTORALE, in its ecclesiastic 
sense, was rendered by pechugal, to achieve the necessary differentiation from 


1389 TD). Aut. 5.177a: ‘pedazo de lienzo o pafio que se pone en el pecho para cubrirle; pedazo 
de vaqueta aforrado en cordoban y relleno de borra o cerdas, y es una de las guarniciones 
que se pone a las mulas y caballos en la parte del pecho; parte exterior del pecho en las 
mujeres’; Chil.: ‘mandil de los carpinteros’; Mex.: ‘coleto que usaban los arrieros, en 
el interior’ (Santamaria). The corresponding verb pecherear has been recorded in Vene- 
zuela. 

140 Santamaria: ‘correa de la bestia de tiro’; (Cub.) ‘pajarillo de plumaje ceniciento con 
manchas amarillas’; (Ven.) ‘especie de crema de leche, alimento tipico del llanero’. These 
three meanings, plus the one listed by the D.Aut. (‘pafio que se suele poner a los nifios en 
el pecho’) show considerable independence; only two out of the four may be called mere 
semantic shades of fundamentally the same meaning. We are dealing here with local, spon- 
taneous derivatives of recent vintage, not with the scattered relics of an ancient formation. 

141 On this suffix, see AGI 36.62 (1950), n. 54. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de gramftica 
histérica castellana 195 (Burgos, 1914), distinguishes an older stratum (verruga. oruga, 
lechuga, pedugo) from the innovations tarugo, tasugo, pechuga, verdugo. Some Latin forma- 
tions developed more vigorously outside Spain, e.g. Fest0ca ‘straw’. On LacTica (HERBA), 
which presupposes a preliterary adj. *Lacticus related to LacT6 -ERE as is caDUcus to 
CAD6 -ERE ‘to fall’, see Ernout-Meillet, Dict.? 597; REW* §4833. On the possibility that 
Sp. tasugo (beside tején), Ptg. tetxugo (Canc. ger. 1.182) may involve a cross with a Ger- 
manic word, see the controversy between Gamillscheg and Briich: summarized ZFSL 59. 
97-9 (1935), and A. Kuhn, RLiR 11.54 (1935); on VLat. Taxd, see M. Niedermann, NJKA 
29.340 (1912). On Seg. lechuguino ‘kind of bread’, -ina ‘frivolous woman’, cf. BRAE 31.159 
(1951). The Gallicisms OSp. charria, charruero are discussed by M. Alvar, Los nombres 
del ‘arado’ en el Pireneo, Fil. 2.2-5 (1950). L. Spitzer’s recent statement on the suffix, 
PhQ 30.438 (1951), n. 2, appears to me quite unsatisfactory. 

142 In addition to Berceo’s pechugal, note pechugada ‘blow, push with the chest of the 
steed’ in the Alexandre, to which A. Morel-Fatio drew attention (Rom. 4.47 [1875]); in 
Willis’ edition: Diéronse los cavallos tan fieras pechugadas (O 1232c); diéronse los cavallos 
tan firme|s] pechugadas (P 1373c). J. Keller: ‘choque o encuentro de pecho’ (141). Pechuga is 
listed by all Renaissance dictionaries; the Academy, in 1787, illustrated its primary use 
with P.* Juan de Torres, Philosophia moral de principes: ni el papo del halcén se mantenta 
con pechugas de perdiz. On the numerous connotations of pechuga in American-Spanish, also 
in Andalusia (‘courage, boldness, impudence’), see M. de Toro y Gisbert, Reivindicacién 
de americanismos, BRAE 8.411 (1921); Santamaria s.v.; R. Palma, Neologismos y america- 
nismos 43 (Lima, 1896). 
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petral (the horse and the priest were not be associated on account of their at- 
tire).* When apretar became separated by too wide a gulf from pecho, the sub- 
stitute word was apechugar rather than apechar.* Similarly, the standard 
expression for ‘baring one’s breast(s)’ became despechugarse.'** To round out the 
picture, observe the margin of pechuguera ‘cough, hoarseness’, ‘fully developed 
bosom’ (And.) over pechera, a highly technical word;'* and the many uses of 
pechugon(a),'” as contrasted with the lack of any derivative in -én from the 
bare pech- stem. 

19. For the study of homonymy, the following points are significant. There is 
a conspicuous lack of verbs based on pecho(s) ‘chest’: apechar, contrapechar, 
despechar, and repechar are insignificant in the total economy of the language, 
and a verb free from any prefix is not on record. Latin seems to have been more 
generous on this score, sanctioning at some phase of its development APPEc- 
TORARE (Isidore), DEPECTORARE, IMPECTORARE; cf. E expectorate as a substitute 


143 Sacrificio de la misa 110c; stretching the facts, one might speak of an infix change, 
remotely comparable to the suffix changes (’-aro for -ULU) studied by J. Hubschmid, BF 
12.143 (1951). Alcal4 Venceslada s.v. records And. apechugadero ‘afén reiterado de conseguir 
algo’. 

144 Apechugar (beside rare pechugar) is carefully defined and properly etymologized by 
the older lexicographers (Cérdova likens it to ‘abragar’, Correas to ‘acometer’; Covarru- 
bias: ‘apretarle fuertemente, abragarle pecho con pecho apretadamente que no se pueda 
desasir’; Franciosini: ‘venir alle prese’; for other definitions, see S. Gili Gaya, Tesoro 
lexicogrdfico 1.186; documented by the Academy, in 1726, with G. de Céspedes and P.° 
Alonso de Ovalle (the latter used it also figuratively, for ‘attacking’, speaking of a diffi- 
culty). For New World usage, see Santamaria, who touches upon a controversy between 
Jaramillo Arango and Malaret; the meaning of ‘shaking’ was reported for Ecuador by 
Lemos in 1920. Fray Alonso de Molina lists apechugamiento, -ador. 

146 The older form espechugarse has lingered on around Segovia, see A. de la Torre, El 
habla de Cuéllar, BRAE 31.155 (1951). The older dictionaries distinguish between ‘taking 
the flesh off the breast of a bird’ and ‘baring the breast’ (see especially Franciosini); cf. 
Lang. sé déspéitrina ‘se découvrir la poitrine’ (d’Hombres). P.e J. E. Nieremberg, Diferen- 
cia entre lo temporal y eterno, quotes a rumor about Hannibal: Porque andaba siempre 
desabrochado y despechugado el estémago. All dictionaries after Nebrixa list despechuga- 
dura (Monlau’s despechadura seems a misprint); Molina also records despechugador. 

146 To judge by the Academy’s definition in 1737 (‘la tos que esté sentada en el pecho’), 
pechuguera referred to ‘tuberculosis’; other dictionaries speak of ‘pain in the chest’ (Casas), 
‘sickness’ (Cérdova, Molina), ‘cough rooted in the chest’ (Franciosini); Percivale-Minsheu 
add the meaning ‘the whole bulk of the breast’. The vogue of this formation in the New 
World continues unabated; in Tabasco (Southern Mexico) and Bolivia it stands for ‘cold’, 
in Colombia for ‘hoarseness’. 

147 This formation I cannot trace to a period earlier than the start of the 18th century; 
the Academy, in 1737, defined it as ‘fist-blow aimed at someone’s chest’ or as ‘falling or 
clashing movement performed with the chest’. At present pechugona denotes a woman with 
protruding breasts (Valencia, Tabasco, Puerto Rico etc.), pechugén a ‘rude, shameless 
person’ (who pushes others, with his strong chest); I doubt the accuracy of C. Bayo’s 
interpretation: ‘pardsito, adulador, que vive a expensas de pechuga ajena’ (Manual del 
lenguaje criollo 189). Within the sphere of secondary meanings, of startling appeal to 
imagination, new derivatives have arisen in the New World: pechugonada, Per. pechugonear 
‘gorrear’. Cf. Toro y Gisbert, Reivindicacién, BRAE 8.411 (1921), with further bibliography, 
and Santamaria s.v. There seems to be some connection between pechugén and the seman- 
tically fluid pechén of Mexico, see n. 2. Pechugazo ‘blow with the chest’ has been observed 
in Cuba. 
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for ‘spitting’, based on Neo-Latin. This fact alone reduced the area of friction 
with Cast.-Leon. pechar ‘to pay’ and with dial. pechar ‘to lock’ by a notable 
margin. Pechuga certainly does not owe its genesis to any flight from homonymic 
ambiguity, any more than does Fr. poittrine (instead of pis < pEcTus); but its 
semantic extension may have been favored, and the coinage of derivatives like 
pechugada, pechuguera, apechugar, despechugado (some of them recorded at a 
strikingly early date) may have been prompted by the desire to use the un- 
equivocal radical pechug- in preference to semantically overloaded pech-. 

The gradual shift pechos > pecho ‘breast’ which, by its slowness, left many 
traces of the older form intact in stereotyped phrases,'* parallels and felicitously 
complements the reverse shift pecho ‘levy’ > pechos ‘taxes’ (and possibly entails 
the abandonment of pecha). 

Finally and most important, the areas of pecho ‘breast’ and pecho ‘lock’ do not 
coincide, but a measure of encroachment between the two families is undeniable. 
If the south, center, and east of the Peninsula use pestiello and Asturias favors 
piesllu (and variants), the verb pechar persists in Galicia, Western Asturias, the 
Babia-Laciana zone, El Bierzo, the Astorga area, La Cabrera Alta, La Ribera 
del Duero, and Salamanca—a territory of which a part (specifically Salamanca) 
favors pecho ‘breast’ and not pe(z)to. My record of pecho ‘lock’, admittedly in- 
complete, includes Galicia, Western Asturias, and Sanabria; even if one adds 
picho, at some points of Sanabria, and piechu, again in Sanabria and in the 
Babia-Laciana zone, the total area of these closely connected products of PES- 
SULU (PESTULU) represents a smaller territory than the area of pechar; and in 
this nuclear territory favoring pecho, picho, piechu for ‘lock’, the current word 
for ‘breast’ is peito. Assuming that the record, based on limited data, is sub- 
stantially correct, this would mean that in the western fringe of central Spain 
pechar ‘to lock’ and pecho ‘breast’ (unaccompanied by any verb) coexist peace- 


48 The D.Aut. documents echarse a pechos ‘beber con ansia’ (Cervantes, Espinel); estar, 
caer, echarse, estar echado de pechos (the last in Espinel); poner a los pechos ‘amenazar con 
alguna arma’; tomar (muy) a pechos ‘con demasiado empefio’ (Fray Damidn Cornejo). 
Percivale-Minsheu: més a pechos ‘more earnestly, more effectually’ (26c). Oudin, s.v. 
pechugar: estar de pechos. Franciosini, s.v. pecho: echarse una acumbre de vino a pechos 
‘tirar git, cioé bersi un boccal di vino’; tomar a pechos una cosa ‘pigliar a petto una cosa’ 
(cf. G. sich etwas zu Herzen nehmen, similarly in Russian). Add the even denser phrasing 
of the Belisa ballad: De pechos sobre una torre ‘leaning’. In all these instances there can 
hardly be any talk either of plurality or of the cleavage characteristic of the female breast, 
as in the phrase criar a los pechos, which the Academy illustrates with P.° Pedro de Riba- 
deneira. Cf. Am.-Sp. en pechos de camisa ‘en mangas de camisa’ (Santamaria). Cf. con una 
camisa de pechos in Don Quixote (Part 2, ch. 50; otherwise sing. pecho: Part 1, ch. 20). 

Over against these phrases stands a group involving pecho: pecho por tierra ‘humilde- 
mente’ (M. Navarro de Azpilcueta; Franciosini); pecho por tierra or por el suelo, a term of 
falconry (M®*. Juan Valles, Tratado de cetreria y monteria, fol. 16); dar el pecho ‘dar de 
mamar’ (D.Aut.); echar el pecho al agua; hombre de pecho or de poco pecho ‘courageous’ or 
‘cowardly’ (Fray Hortensio de Paravicino; Franciosini); descubrir el pecho ‘to confide 
one’s secrets’ (Franciosini); comer entre pecho y espalda ‘to eat with zest and gusto’ (id.); 
meter la mano en su pecho ‘to consult one’s conscience’ (Cervantes, Villaviciosa); pecho a 
pecho ‘face to face’ (Fray José Gallo, a.p. 1621; see Rodriguez Marin, Modos adverbiales 
126); Am.-Sp. beber a pecho ‘tomando la vasija a pulso’, a todo pecho ‘a grito pelado’ (Santa- 
. maria). 
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fully, while the favored words for the substantive ‘lock’ are cerradura, cerrojo, 
and the like rather than pecho—a pattern of distribution which precludes homon- 
ymy. Farther west, in Galicia and adjacent zones, pechar ‘to lock’ and pecho 
‘a lock’ are found side by aide, unendangered by petto ‘breast’. There is some 
mutual encroachment between the families of pessuLU and PECTUS, because 
around Salamanca and Astorga ’-suL- (-STL-, -SCL-) and -cT- both alike yield 
[é]; the derivational and contextual distribution of forms (verb vs. noun) clari- 
fies a potentially ambiguous sequence of sounds.'® 


VI. HISPANIC DESCENDANTS OF DESPECTUS, SUSPECTUS, AND 
THEIR CONGENERS 


20. There remain to be discussed, as further possible elements of confusion, 
the few scattered remnants of the Latin spect- family. How Sp. despecho ‘anger, 
displeasure, wrath, offense’ (later also ‘angry word’, particularly in the plural) 
could be associated, at least by pretentious speakers, with pecho ‘breast’, is 
demonstrated by the etymological fumbling of the Spanish Academy;'*° the 
same possibilities existed for OLeon. Ptg. despeito.'*! Sp. despecho, at present 
a word of literary flavor, was used in ancient texts on such numerous levels of 
style as to leave little doubt on its currency in the spoken language. It has been 
relegated to the fringe of the lexicon by a variety of Latinisms (in part of late 
importation: molestia, fastidio, ofensa) and by vernacular rivals like enojo. Here 
are a few characteristic samples of medieval usage: 


Aviél el diablo por ello grand despecho (Milagros 284d); allt fuemos vengados 
del primero despecho (Loores 47b); non te venga cobdicia nin amor nin des- 
pecho (Alexandre P 58b); de Dario que nos fizo mucho despecho (P 257d); 
encubre tu despeyto e alea tu espada (P 1657b);'** que con despecho loco de 
Tiro non salliés (Apolonio 116b); deurié, si al fiziese, homne auer despecho 
(293d); ovteron miedo que se levantasse dend algin despecho, como contescid 
luego y (Prim. Crén. Gen. 423a); el uno del otro avia grand despecho (Ruiz, 
S 458c); a vezes cosa chica faze (muy) grand despecho (SG 733d); dize mal 
con necedad, faze pesar e despecho (S 1408c; GT: dize mal e locura e faz. . .); 


49 The contextual factor in the distinction made by speakers and auditors between 
homophones was stressed by E. Richter, Ueber Homonymie, Festschrift fiir Paul Kret- 
schmer 167-201 (Berlin, 1926); cf. the introductory chapter in E. R. Williams, The conflict 
of homonyms in English (New Haven, 1944). 

160 The D.Aut. 3.210b (1732) wavered between derivation from It. dispetto and separation 
into des- and pecho ‘por alusién de ser éste como el lugar de los deseos’. Actually, Italian, 
far from exporting the Florentine form, imported its French counterpart, despit(to), as is 
hesitatingly stated by U. A. Canello, Gli allétropi italiani, AGI 3.319 (1878), and cate- 
gorically repeated by Meyer-Liibke (REW! §2598). The comparativists at first disregarded 
the Spanish and Portuguese outgrowths of pispectus; see Gréber, ALLG 2.101 (1885). 

151 One can, of course, analyze despeyto in MS P of the Alexandre as Old Aragonese, with 
A. Morel-Fatio (p. xxvi of the Introduction to his edition) and J. Keller, Contribucién al 
vocabulario del Poema de Alixandre 73 (Madrid, 1932). OPtg. despeito, beside despeita- 
mento, is thus défined by Viterbo: ‘desprezo, afronta . . . ira, paixiio, m& vontade’ (Elucid.? 
1.262b). 

18 The corresponding passages in MS O read: Non te venca cobdicia nin amor nin des- 
pecho (52b); de Dario que nos fizo siempre mucho despecho (251d); encuebre tu despecho, con- 
desa tu espada (1515b). 
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en ty es todo mal, rrencura e despe(n)cho (ST 1546d); mas desto avia despecho 
que no deztan (Rey Guillelme, fol. 46vo); la conoscencia de Pilatos fué tal 
que non sopo qué dava, por ende le pueden dezir mds despecho que don (Josep 
ab Arimatia, fol. 253ro0); ovieron grand despecho porque yo usava dezir... 
(fol. 270vo).15 . 


The corresponding adjective, of less frequent occurrence, was despechoso ‘angry, 
rancorous, hateful’ (Fernan Gonzdlez 13b; Ruiz, G 558c; Confisién del amante, 
fol. 24vo), a rival of participial despechado (Milagros 384c). Modern Spanish 
has introduced the Latinism despectivo. OPtg. despeitar, OSp. despechar ‘to 
disdain, offend, irk’, despechar de ‘to speak angrily of’ remained in active use, at 
least in the literary idiom, down to the 17th century.!™ 

21. To the student of homonymy, despecho and despechar pose interesting 
problems. When words begin to fall into disuse, their semantic contours lose 
their sharp edges and they fall prey to confusions which could have been avoided 
at stages of more vigorous growth.!*5 In the well-known sonnet of Luis de Ulloa 
addressed to Celio, despecho, according to the Academicians, is used for ‘mis- 
fortune, hard luck’ (/O gran despecho de la humana suerte! | Terrible ley, que 
havemos de ser malos,|o tener por contraria la fortuna); this meaning can be 
linked quite smoothly to that of ‘rigor, cruelty’ (Fonseca: Las inclemencias 
y despechos de la noche le encresparon los cabellos) and ultimately to that of 
‘spite, anger’ and ‘contempt’, an itinerary which takes us straight back to the 
Latin source. Not so in the following passage from the same Ulloa (Versos, fol. 
370), in which despecho is correctly explained by the Academy as meaning 
‘dismay, downcast mood’: Para que no se junten la necessidad y la tristeza a 
producir el despecho y la cobardta, padres de la inutilidad. Human experience 
does not directly associate ‘outbreak of anger’ with ‘depression, dejection’ (that 
one may follow the other is irrelevant); it is clear that pecho ‘fortitude, courage, 
resistance’ has here turned into its opposite by means of the reversing power of 
des-, and the new word has been superimposed, as it were, on the older forma- 


188 Add Poema de Alfonso Onceno 129c; Rimado E 1465d (quel non fagamos despecho); De 
una enperatriz que ovo en Roma (ed. Mussafia), chs. 9, 22; Confisién del amante, fols. 
67ro, 136ro. The D.Aut. 3.210b-21la, aside from its misinterpretation of L. Boscdn, offers 
an adequate semantic classification of characteristic passages from A. de Ercilla, M. de 
Cervantes, F. de Quevedo, Fray C. de Fonseca, Fray H. Paravicino, and A. de Solis. Par- 
ticularly striking is the quotation from Calderén’s play El diablo mudo: Pues sin hablar, 
sin otr, | nt ver, con mortal despecho, | despedazindose el pecho..., because the author 
visibly plays on a whimsical etymology of the word. Add from Mir’s Rebusco the phrase 
decir despechos y escarnios, used by Fonseca in the same Vida de Christo. The phrase a 
despecho de ‘despite’, sanctioned by Cervantes, has a history of its own. The comparably 
intricate semantic development of OFr. despit is traced by Gamillscheg, Franzésische 
Bedeutungslehre 34. 

164 Despeitar is documented from two legal sources by Viterbo’s Eluciddrio? 1.262b; it 
may be Old Leonese or Old Aragonese in Alex. P 93la: El pres de los parientes vos devedes 
despeytar (but O 902a: vos deve despertar). Dictionaries list the derivative despeitador. To 
the examples of despechar assembled by the Academy, add B. de Villalba y Estafia, El 
pelegrino curioso, SBE 23:1.259 (1886): Blasfeman de los vecinos | y despechan de su cura. 
Terminus ante quem: the MS of this long-forgotten book was dedicated to a Prince of 
Piedmont who died in 1580. 

185 See my statement on profacar, RPh. 3.35 (1949-50). 
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tion, by that time on its way out. Franciosini also equates Sp. despecho with It. 
diffidenza, without segregating this meaning from the rest. Similarly, contexts 
suggest that in Fray Hortensio Paravicino’s Panegyrico, despecharse, used in 
describing the fury of an irate king (Despechdse el Rey lastimado, haciéndose 
pedazos los vestidos), is a legitimate descendant of the Latin verb (REW?® §2597: 
DESPECTARE), whereas a few decades later, in Antonio de Solfs’ History of New 
Spain (Book 3, ch. 2), witnesses of a peace treaty are deliberately delayed so as 
not to allow the Mexican monarch to lose his fighting mood (porque no se despe- 
chasse Motezuma con la noticia de su resolucién y tratasse de ponerse en defensa).'** 

At the same time, and even earlier, the old verb despechar ‘to plague by ex- 
cessive taxes’ was exercising its measure of influence. While Casas’ and Minsheu’s 
translations are unequivocal (‘dispettare’, ‘to despight’), Oudin and Franciosini, 
more comprehensive in their scope, somewhat clumsily set off despechar ‘to 
irritate’ from despechar los vasallos ‘to ruin subjects by unreasonable levies’. 
In this instance, amalgamation was possible, so that in the passage from Fray 
Juan:de Torres’ Philosophia de principes (Dexando lastimado al mendigo, Ilo- 
rando a la viuda, triste al azacdn, despechado al labrador, y aun peldndose las 
barbas al bien nacido: Book 21, ch. 7) we are at liberty to liken the participle to 
‘ruined’, ‘angry’, or ‘despondent’, or to any free combination of these meanings. 
Whether the widespread use of OSp. despagarse de ‘to be displeased with’,)” 
coincident with the partial synonymy of pagar and pechar ‘to pay’, had any 
effect on the growth of despechado and cognates, requires special investigation. 

22. Lat. susPpEcTus -ts ‘suspicion’ is vestigially represented in Old Spanish 
(sospecho) ;! yet in this word-family the central position was unquestionably 
occupied by sospecha (later variant suspecha).'*® This contention is borne out 


186 The Academy’s example from M.° Maria de Jests de Agreda, La mfstica ciudad de 
Dios (1670): Sobre todo le despechaba el sentirse flaco de fuerzas para resistir is somewhat 
ambiguous, but the odds are that the verb means ‘irritated’. 

187 Cf. Ferndn Gonzélez 333c: Eran de su sennor todos muy despagados; Apolonio 67c: 
Non se partie dél null omne despagado; Ruiz G 442b: Pocas mugeres pueden dellas se despagar 
(see also SG 467d); Cavallero Zifar 305: despagamiento. Contrast the preceding cases with 
the following passages from Ruiz: pagar ‘to content, to appease, to favor’ (S 204c, S 574b, 
SG 1058c); pagarse (de, con) ‘to be pleased’ (S 199c, S 278c, SG 388c, SG 391b, SG 467a); 
truncated paga beside pagada ‘pleased’ (note the conflicting MS tradition in 847a). On the 
other hand, the same poet used pagar for ‘paying’ (S 254a, SG 367b, SG 400d). 

168 J. A. de Baena, Cancionero, No. 393: Con esto assy fecho, | ssyn otro sospecho, | ffaredes 
derecho (authenticated by the rime). Similarly in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno 197a. Old 
Portuguese used sospeito as an adjective (Leal Conselheiro, fol. 65vo), as did early Modern 
Spanish with learned suspecto, used in theological censures (Franciosini: ‘sospetto, dubbio, 
dubbioso’; D.Aut.6.192a [1739]). 

159 Suspecha is quoted by Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces 363, from Fray 
Francisco de Osuna (1545). Note the simultaneous shift of sospirar ‘to sigh’ (standard in 
Old Spanish, also in Old Portuguese: L. Cons., fol. 27ro; listed by Palet and used by his 
contemporary Cervantes) to suspirar, and of sospiro ‘sigh’ (Nebrixa, Minsheu, Palet, Oudin, 
Franciosini; favored by Venegas, Cervantes, and other 16th-century writers) to suspiro; 
coincidentally, sostituir ‘to replace’ (Confisiédn, fol. 322vo) changed to, sustituir, while 
sostener, more easily analyzable into prefix and radical, remained unaltered. Note Ptg. 
suspeita, -ar, -oso as against OPtg. sosp-, as late as the 17th-century Tupi-Portuguese 
vocabulary. 
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by the combined evidence of frequency of use,!®° derivational schemes (sospe- 
choso ‘full of suspicion’, later ‘subject to suspicion’),!* and the presence of fixed 
adverbial phrases like OSp. sin sospecha ‘all of a sudden, unexpectedly’ ;!* also 
by the addition of peripheral semantic shades: ‘doubt, fear, apprehension’.!® 
One may argue on good grounds that sospecha stems from sospechar (Menéndez 
Pidal, Cantar 859; REW* §8484),!* like OSp. dubda from dubdar, Ptg. diwvida 
from duvidar ‘to doubt’; it is also permissible to start out from masc. sospecho. 
Whichever is historically correct, the chances are that speakers of Old Spanish 
subordinated sospechar, as the word less frequent in their lifetime, to the com- 
mon substantive sospecha. Suspegién is a late Latinism, possibly introduced in 
imitation of OPtg. sospeigon, since it occurs first in a text translated from Por- 
tuguese.!®§ 

The prefix so- has effectively shielded this word-family from homonymic 
entanglement. There are some indirect indications that speakers at different 
periods vaguely associated sospechar ‘to distrust, to suspect’ with pecho ‘chest, 
fig. heart’: the seeds of suspicion may appear to imaginative persons in the 


160 Examples can be quoted at random from early texts. Cantar, line 126: Non duerme 
sin sospecha qui aver trae monedado; Kalila e Digna 191: mala sospecha; Merlin, fol. 293vo: 
por salir de tal sospecha; Rimado N 784d: Quando mds syn sospecha pensares tu de ser (start- 
ing point for the separate development of sin sospecha); Barlaén e Josaph4, fol. 102ro (tenta 
dellos sospecha), fol. 104ro (ha de ti mala sospecha); Alfonso Onceno 182a, 1141d, 1145d; 
Confisién, fols. 88vo (que... pusiese en sospecha de...), 194ro (saber e aver sospecha 
que ...), 386ro (por . . . los tirar de toda sospecha). OPtg. sospeita: L. Cons., fol. 36vo. 

161 In point of meaning, OSp. sospechoso corresponds to Sp. receloso and suspicaz (intro- 
duced in the 18th century: Pagés cites Pe. Isla and Jovellanos). At present sospechoso 
solely signifies ‘suspect’. The older usage is exemplified by Kalila e Digna 187: Una de las 
cosas por que es el omme enviso [‘avisado’] es ser sospechoso; Rimado E 1672a: Sienpre bive 
penado e sienpre sospechoso; Toledo Glossary, No. 105: conscius ‘sospechoso’ (an inaccurate 
rendition); the D.Aut. quotes one last instance from F. Pinel y Monroy, Retrato del buen 
vasallo. The transitional stage of ambiguity is mirrored by the statements of Molina (1571), 
Cérdova (1578), Oudin (1607), and Franciosini (1620). 

162 Cavallero Pl&cidas, fols. 26ro, 28vo; Enperador Ottas, chs. 31, 57; Carlos Maynes, 
fol. 147r0; Rimado N 146a, 1465d, E 1649a, 1738b. The phrase a sospecha occurs in the Fuero 
de Guadalajara §89. 

163 See J. E. Gillet’s commentary to Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina, line 1843; however, 
Franciosini also translates sospechar by ‘dubitare, temere’. 

164 Sospecha was derived from susPicié by the Academy in 1739, from susPEcTIO by P. 
F. Monlau, from suspecta by Menéndez Pidal since 1904; Hanssen (GramAtica 133) analyzes 
it as a petrifact of neut. pl., Ford, Readings 293b, leaves the choice open between two 
explanations. The idea of an elliptic construction, once championed by Meyer-Liibke, has 
been abandoned since C. Collin’s article in ALLG 13.453-73 (1902) and subsequent disserta- 
tion. Sospechar was current in Old Spanish: Milagros 196b, Rimado N 169b, 1141c etc.; 
desospechar was a rare hunting term recorded by Barahona de Soto (Mir y Noguera, Re- 
busco 275). Note OPtg. sospeitar (L. Cons., fol. 57vo), Gal. sospeitar. 

165 Confisién, fols. 193ro0, 278ro. The descendants of sUSPECTIONE (not SUSPICIONE, as 
Diez and, before him, the Spanish Academy had surmised) were established by A. Horning, 
Franzésische Etymologien, ZRPh. 6.435-6 (1882), and G. Gréber, ALLG 5.485 (1885): OFr. 
sospecon > Fr. soupcon, OProv. sospeissé, Ptg. sospeicéo. Olt. sospecione, possibly, and 
sospecianza, certainly, were Gallicisms (R. R. Bezzola, Abbozzo 12, 247). There were 
sporadic attempts, all abortive, to reintroduce suspicién and to adopt suspeccién (Pagés). 
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depth of the heart.'** But such instantaneous associations had no lasting lin- 
guistic consequences. 


VII. SoME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


23. If one analyzes, in the perspectives of space and time, the various dis- 
tributional patterns of the pech- stem in the Iberian Peninsula, a series of con- 
clusions suggest themselves. These inferences are not definitive, being based on 
a relatively meager collection of forms inviting revision and elaboration at a 
later date. A preliminary tentative formulation of conclusions may elicit con- 
structive criticism, and create a much-needed stimulus for assembling further 
raw material and for refining methods of analysis in the study of homonymy. 

The entire picture here traced gains from being looked at in the perspective 
of linguistic diffusion. The development -cr- > [é], attributed by some scholars 
to an Ibero-Basque substratum, was originally peculiar to Northern Castile 
and La Rioja; it was extended to the east of the Kingdom of Leén only after a 
considerable delay. On the other hand, ’-suL-, ’-Tut- > [é] were originally 
characteristic of the west and the center alike; only at a distinctly later date 
did the affricate lose its occlusive element in Portuguese. There must have been 
a period of time, then, when in the present-day provinces of Leén, Zamora, and 
Salamanca pecho ‘lock’ and pechar ‘to lock’ were neatly separated from peito(s) 
‘breast’, much as they are today in the northwestern corner of the Peninsula. 
When central pecho ‘breast’ began to move toward the west, in accord with the 
expansionist development of Castilian, local pecho ‘lock’ dodged the attack 
by retreating toward the Atlantic Coast, whereas pechar ‘to lock’ could afford 
either to persist indefinitely or to recede with a noticeable lag. Thus homonymy 
tears apart solidly entrenched word-families, in this case eliminating the noun 
but sparing the corresponding verb. 

24. Of the two Late Latin forms PESSULU (PESTULU) and *PESTELLU ‘bolt, bar’, 
the former prevailed in an area where its product pech- did not have to fear the 
rivalry of homophones; the latter, transformed into pesti(e)llo or pestell, per- 
sisted in a territory where pech- had been suffering from a hypertrophy of mean- 
ings. In other words, the ultimate differentiation of suffixal variants (in all 
likelihood preceded by a long phase of insecurity) may have aimed at, or at 
least may have opportunely coincided with, the avoidance of homonymic 
clashes. A still briefer formulation would be: by and large, *PESTELLU has suc- 
ceeded in displacing older PESSULU, PESTULU, where this substitution indirectly 
aided in diminishing the semantic overloading of the pech- tangle. 

25. The word-families here surveyed were originally centered around five 
different substantives (PESSULUS or -UM; FISTULA; PACTUS Or -UM; PECTUS; DE- 


166 Note the warning of Garcia de Diego, Gramatica histérica castellana 65, not to ana- 
lyze sospechar into sos- and pechar; observe rimes like mal sospecho: bajo pecho (Ruiz de 
Alarcén, quoted by Pagés); and remember passages like this one from Barla4n e Josaphé4, 
fol. 97ro: que partieres e arredrares de la cémara del tu pecho la codicia e la sanna. Strikingly 
similar in imagery is the proverb which Garcia Rey (123) collected in El Bierzo: Guarda en 
tu pecho el tesoro y tendrds seguro el oro. 
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and sus-PECTUS); of these, only PACTUS, DESPECTUS, and SUSPECTUS are classi- 
fiable as verbals: pacrus in Late Latin no longer held this position, in conse- 
quence of the decline of the corresponding verb. In at least three cases out of 
five, there is discernible in Ibero-Romance a changed hierarchy of forms within 
the family, with a new verbal instead of the old nominal nucleus: dial. pechar 
‘to lock’ appears at present to be used in a more extensive area than pecho ‘iron 
lock, wooden bolt, peg’; Ptg. fechar ‘to close’ surpasses fecho ‘lock’ in importance; 
and OSp. pechar ‘to pay’, at the height of its vogue, was superior in both range 
and frequency to its counterparts pecho ‘levy, fine’ and pecha ‘tribute, liability’. 
In all three families a few formations (presumably among the most recent) have 
branched off from the verbs and not the nouns, as shown by suffixes like -adora, 
-adura, -am(i)ento. Conversely, pecho(s) ‘chest’ has, from Roman days, re- 
mained the fixed center of a sizable family, conceivably as a result of the sharply 
divergent phonological development of APPECTORARE. Despecho ‘anger’, lately 
obsolescent, for centuries prevailed, by a wide margin, over the correlated 
despechar; in a parallel branch of the family, OSp. sospecha ‘suspicion’ surpassed 
sospechar by a slimmer and somewhat blurred margin (note the rivalry of sospe- 
cho). The gradual crystallization of new centers (measured in terms of frequency, 
derivational precedence, semantic diversification, and phraseological wealth) 
within well-established word-families is a nearly unexplored problem. It is safe 
to argue that the preponderance of different categories (nominal vs. verbal) in 
groups otherwise homophonous serves to prevent the threat of misunderstand- 
ing; or, if one speaks with Gilliéron of therapeutics in language history, to 
remedy the incipient confusion. Contextually, pecho ‘chest’ and pechar ‘to pay 
(taxes)’ were not in each other’s way, in morphology, syntax, or semantics. 

26. The category of number may be of prime importance in preventing homo- 
nymic collisions. Lat. pacru (sing.) and pacta (plur.) were transmitted into 
Old Spanish as peito (pecho) and peita (pecha), leaving at first little room for 
the plural peitos (pechos)—a state of affairs which harmonized with the use of 
los peehos for ‘chest, breast’ (of male and female). Around the year 1600, the 
interlocking families show different contours: pecha has fallen into disuse, the 
pluralized pechos signifies ‘taxes’, and pecho is the standard expression for ‘breast’. 
Whatever the first move had been, accretions and eliminations eventually re- 
stored the balance. 

27. Nonfinal suffixes occasionally provide a differentiating element. In a 
subdialect of Leonese which favors apichar for ‘locking’, the derivative from 
pecho ‘chest’ is apichalar, although there is no trace of *pechal or *pichal. The 
situation is different in the case of apechugar and despechugar, since pechuga is a 
word of ancient coinage; but the verbs spread at the expense of apechar and 
despechar because -ug- acted as a differentiating mark. 

28. Conflicts between homophones need not be fought out to the finish: there 
may be room for compromise through reciprocal influence, often to the point of 
merger. The rise of *PESTELLU beside PESSULU, PESTULU may well have been 
facilitated by the earlier use of PISTILLU *-ELLU ‘pestle’; there were latent possi- 
bilities of semantic encroachment which were activated by suffix change and 
sound shift. Since sos- could be abstracted from pairs like tener ~ sostener and 
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espirar ~ sospirar (etymologically less justifiable), it is conceivable that pecho 
‘breast’ and sospecho -a ‘suspicion’, genetically unrelated, were upon occasion 
associated (‘secret thought buried in the heart’). There were stronger bonds 
between despecho ‘anger’ and the secondary meanings of pecho ‘breast’ > ‘heart, 
courage’; witness despechado, used almost side by side by 17th-century authors 
to mean ‘irritated’ and ‘dejected’. At an earlier date, despecho ‘anger’ had exerted 
strong influence on despechar ‘to ruin by excessive taxes’ (from PACTU ‘agree- 
ment, treaty’): pechar ‘to pay’, pecho -a ‘levy’, and their cognates all occur in 
legal texts couched in a sober style free from emotional overtones, while despe- 
char is a favorite word with poets and chroniclers in depicting tyrants, wastrels, 
and villains; it invariably suggests punitive taxation (motivated by anger), 
and carries with it implicit condemnation. The use of des- here is not obvious; 
the closest verbs—like desnudar ‘to bare’ and destroyr ‘to lay waste’—were 
firmly anchored in the Hispano-Latin tradition (D=-NODARE, DE-STRUERE); yet 
*pE- or *DIS-PACTARE ‘to ruin by harsh conditions’ is inconceivable within the 
bounds of Latin word-formation. Only vivid association of pechar with despecho, 
against a favorable social background, could have cut across the frontiers of 
the two unrelated families: OSp. despechar, in this special sense, straddles the 
boundary between DESPECTUS and PACTUS. 

29. When in neighboring areas two nearly homonymous words share the same 
meaning, it is hazardous to assume separate origin. The possibility of inde- 
pendent formation becomes even remoter if the major derivatives within the 
two families show basically the same pattern of affixes: this morphemic or 
derivational check is more accurate than semantic comparison. Not only does 
Ptg. fechar match Gal.-Ast.-Leon. pechar, but there is a definite parallelism 
between pecho and fecho, pechadura and fechadura (to the exclusion, for in- 
stance, of *pecha and *fecha). The f- is very likely to go back to ristuLa, which 
shows the same semantic extension elsewhere; but a strict separation of pech- 
and fech- is hardly plausible. 

30. While certain words based on pech- succeeded, with varying results, in 
avoiding one another, and others gained strength from their reciprocal contact, 
the over-all rate of obsolescence in homophonous word-families is astonishingly 
high. Pecho, a basic term of anatomy, and sospecha, -ar, denoting a common 
activity of the human mind, have escaped unscathed; pechar ‘to pay’ and its 
satellites, belonging to the necessarily fluctuating financial and economic no- 
menclature, succumbed before the onslaught of pagar, not without a long rear- 
guard action. Despecho ‘anger’ and its dependents, weakened beyond their 
ability to keep up competition with enojo, have tended to become fossils, in 
contrast to Fr. dépit and its English offshoots. The verbs despechar ‘to say angry 
words’ and ‘to exact unfair taxes’ are forgotten, even among the learned; their 
decline may coincide with the rise of the regionalism Leon. despechar, Ast. 
despesllar ‘to unlock’. Pecho ‘lock’, pechar ‘to lock’ are dialect words not repre- 
sented in the standard; even pestillo, though free from ambiguity and sanctioned 
by noted writers, has had little vogue, at the least in the Peninsula. Conversely, 
Ptg. fechar, freed from the risk of entanglement by its distinctive initial con- 
sonant, has had a vigorous growth and shows the fine gamut of semantic nuances 
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which one is led to expect from a verb of considerable currency in a fully de- 
veloped literary language. 

31. Each region here surveyed shows its own solution of homonymic problems, 
but the material is not representative enough nor sufficiently well sampled to 
warrant a general statement on the allergy, asit were, of each dialect to homon- 
ymy. A particularly sharp contrast has been observed between the homeland 
and the New World. Gal.-Leon. pecho ‘lock’ does not seem to have penetrated 
into American Spanish, though this is often hospitable to western peninsular 
usage. On the other hand, the formative period of colonial Spanish coincided 
with the decay of pechar ‘to pay’ and its congeners. The result is striking, though 
not unexpected: pecho ‘breast, chest’ has developed, west of the Atlantic, a 
number of derivatives (apechar, despechar, possibly pechén) wholly or largely 
unknown to the Old World. Their spontaneous coinage is borne out by the areal 
distribution of forms and meanings: each corner of the New World shows a 
development all its own, a different pattern of filling in the gaps. 
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In comparative Germanic grammar it is conventionally assumed that IE 
e eu became respectively PGc. 7 7u when a high front vowel or glide (i 7 7) 
occurred in the following syllable. Apart from differences of opinion regarding the 
manner in which this development took place, the grammars show very little 
disagreement on the subject. Nearly all assign the change to Proto-Germanic 
(or at least pre-Gothic) times,! although Schulze? in particular has noted an 
apparent lack of umlaut in early runic inscriptions and foreign spellings of 
Germanic names. It is also a conventional assumption that IE 7 u became re- 
spectively PGc. e o when a low or mid vowel (& 6 @) occurred originally in the 
next syllable, provided that neither 7 7 7 nor a cluster of nasal plus consonant 
intervened. In this instance, however, some scholars* have doubted that the 
change took place in Proto-Germanic times. 

The historic results of the 7-umlaut under consideration are easily observable 
in North and West Germanic but not in Gothic. In Gothic, IE e normally ap- 
pears as 2, and IE eu regularly appears as zu. This is true whether 7 7 7 once oc- 
curred in the next syllable, as in midjis = L medius ‘middle’ and liuhtjan < 
PGe. *leuxtjanan ‘give light’, or whether the form never contained such sounds, 
as in it(an) = L ed(ere) ‘eat’ and diups < *deupaz ‘deep’. On the other hand, 
IE e appears in Gothic as az [e] when followed by r h lv, and here also the original 
presence or absence of 7 7 7 makes no difference whatever in the outcome: OHG 
birit but Go. bairib [berip] ‘bears’; OCS vests, OE OHG wiht but Go. wazhis 
‘thing’; OHG sihit but Go. sathip ‘sees’. 

Similarly, Gothic shows no trace of an earlier a-umlaut. [Ez u normally appear 
in Gothic as 7 u, but are lowered to [e 0] (spelled az au) before h and r, whether 
or not 4 6 é ever occurred in the next syllable. Whether a-umlaut is supposed 
to have taken place, as in wair < IE *wiros ‘man’ and dauhtar = Gk. 6vyarnp 
‘daughter’, or whether such a change could not occur, as in waurms = OS OHG 





























1 Hirt, HU 1.§33, speculates whether 7-umlaut affected Gothic but accepts the conven- 
tional viewpoint as a working hypothesis: ‘Das Gotische aus dem 4. Jh. zeigt im allgemei- 
nen keine Umlautserscheinungen. Auch der 7-Umlaut des ¢ ist nicht zu erkennen, da eben 
jedes e zu 7 geworden ist. Immerhin kann man ihn in diesem Fall doch voraussetzen.’ For 
denials of the conventional assumption see H. Collitz, JEGP 6.253 ff.; A. Kock, Btr. 23.511 
ff.; O Bremer, IF 26.148 ff. The chronological and geographical evidence considered below 
supports all three dissenting opinions, but being strictly factual, does not favor any one to 
the exclusion of the others. 

2 ZfdA 54.173. 

* Hirt, HU 1.§34.Anm. 1 and reff. It is interesting to observe that no reference to a 
Proto-Germanic umlaut of u to o occurs in the two most recent Gothic grarnmars, those of 
F. Mossé (Manuel de la langue gotique; Paris, 1942) and H. Krahe (Historische Laut- und 
Formenlehre des Gotischen; Heidelberg, 1948). 
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wurm, OE wyrm < *wurmi- ‘serpent’ and laivum = OHG liwum ‘we lent’, 
the results in Gothic are exactly the same. In this respect the contrast with North 
and West Germanic is marked. Umlauted o < wu is particularly noticeable in the 
past participles of North and West Germanic strong verbs, but Gothic invariably 
shows u when r h lv do not follow: OlIcel. bodinn, OE boden, OS gibodan, OHG 
gibotan, but Go. ana-budans ‘bidden’. 

The assumption that the umlauts in question took place in Proto-Germanic 
but were subsequently obliterated in Gothic implies a number of interesting de- 
velopments. Wright,‘ for example, adopts this assumption and carries it through 
to its logical conclusions. In tracing the development of a form like Go. bairip, 
he supposes that IE e first underwent umlaut to 7 and then returned to [e]. For 
a form like wair he assumes that IE 7 was first umlauted to e, then became 7 
again, and finally returned to [e]. For dauhtar he supposes that IE u first became 
o by a-umlaut, then returned to u, and finally came back to [o]. Though these 
conclusions are in accord with his basic assumption, and though such develop- 
ments are phonologically conceivable, they are also likely to tax the imagination. 
If any phonologic trend is discernible int > e >7 > eandu>o>u> @, it 
would appear to be a tendency to zigzag. There may be some justification, there- 
fore, for examining the problem from other points of view. 

Evidence of a Proto-Germanic 7-umlaut is missing not only in Gothic, but 
also in Germanic loanwords adopted by Finnish, e.g. teljo = Olcel. pilja ‘deck, 
planking’. In the first century of this era Tacitus likewise retains unmutated e 
in Germanic names: Segimérus = Sigmar, Segimundus = Sigmund, Ermiones 
= OHG Irmin-sil, Gepides = OE Gifedas. Runic inscriptions appear to show 
no 7-umlaut until the 6th century and then only in some instances, e.g. 7s ‘is’ < 
2 sg. *est (Mgjebro) and the name iupinzar (Reistad) < *eupinzar. Precisely 
when this change took place is of course a matter for conjecture, but for the 
present purpose it is sufficient to observe only that neither Gothic nor the other 
first records of Germanic show any evidence of an 7-umlaut occurring in the pre- 
Christian era. 

Similarly, evidence of a Proto-Germanic a-umlaut of 7 to e is wanting not only 
in Gothic, but also frequently in North and West Germanic; some scholars, in 
fact, would limit the regular operation of the change to Old High German,' in 
which it is carried out with relative consistency. The a-umlaut of u to o is some- 
what more consistent in North and West Germanic. In runic inscriptions it 
appears about 400, e.g., horna (Gallehus), but in the first century of this era 
Tacitus already refers to the Goths as Gotones, Gothones. 

Streitberg® argues that Gothic once possessed 0 < wu by a-umlaut because in 
Tacitus and several other non-Germanic writers the name of the Goths is spelled 
with 0, even though it is spelled with u in Gothic. This line of reasoning, however,’ 
is hardly valid; one might as well assert that native Frenchmen necessarily call 
their language Franzésisch because it is so designated in German. The Goths 

‘ Gr. Go. lang. §60.1, §§61-62, §67, §69, §71, §73. 


5 Paul, Btr. 6.82 ff. 
* UG §71. 
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spelled their name in their native language with wu: gutan- (Pietroassa gold ring), 
gut-biuda (Calendar). That the name of the Goths is spelled with o in North 
and West Germanic (Gotar, Gotan etc.) and occasionally elsewhere, is to be ex- 
pected: a-umlaut of u to o affected nearly all Germanic languages but not Gothic. 
An assumption that the Goths once pronounced their name with [o] implies the 
zigzag u > o > u, PGc. *zutan- first becoming *gofan- and then returning to 
gutan-. 

Perhaps the problem can be examined in clearer perspective from a chrono- 
logical and geographical point of view. If, as the foregoing considerations would 
indicate, the first Germanic umlauts did not occur before the beginning of the 
present era, it is not easy to see how these developments could possibly be re- 
garded as pre-Gothic. The Goths, together with such kindred peoples as the 
Vandals, Burgundians, Herulians, and Rugians, emigrated from the Proto- 
Germanic homeland in the course of the last two or three centuries B.c. and 
established colonies along the southeast shorelands of the Baltic, the Goths occu- 
pying the district about the lower Vistula. This move, which was only the be- 
ginning of a great series of migrations, separated the Goths from the North and 
West Germanic peoples by about four hundred miles; the subsequent Gothic 
migrations were to increase the distance from hundreds of miles to a thousand 
and more. Early in this era, roughly a.p. 150, the Goths moved southward from 
the Vistula, reaching the Black Sea before the year 238. Within a century they 
extended from the Don to the Danube, whence they spread into Dacia and then 
into Moesia. Shortly after the battle of Adrianople (378), West Goths entered 
Italy and sacked Rome (410), then pushed on into Gaul and established the king- 
dom of Toulouse. In 466 began the Gothic conquest of Spain. By this time, how- 
ever, the West Germanic invasions of Britain had barely begun; the first stable 
Bavarian and Alemannic settlements in southern Germany were still very 
young; the Franks had covered part of east midland Germany but had not yet 
conquered in Gaul or completed their spread through the Low Countries; and 
the Norse occupation of Iceland was still four centuries in the future. 

In brief, the North and West Germanic peoples were still relatively contigu- 
ous up to the middle of the 5th century, but by this time the Goths were far 
away, living in settlements extending at least from the Crimea to the Atlantic. 
Whereas there was ample opportunity for the first umlauts to affect North and 
West Germanic, there was no similar opportunity for these changes to affect 
Gothic. As already observed, the first native Germanic evidence of a-umlaut 
appears to belong to the late 4th or early 5th century, and the first native evi- 
dence of 7-umlaut to the 6th. By this time the Goths had been separated from 
the North and West Germanic peoples for six or seven hundred years. Lower 
Moesia, where Wulfila is supposed to have written his Biblical translation, is 
more than a thousand airline miles from the approximate center of the Proto- 
Germanic homeland; by the route that the Gothic migrations followed, the 
distance is closer to two thousand miles. Under these circumstances, a spread of 
z-umlaut from North and West Germanic into Gothic would have been remark- 
able indeed. And if Wulfila died about the year 383, he had been dead about 
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two centuries before the first native Germanic evidence of 7-umlaut was re- 
corded. 

So long as the concept of Proto-Germanic a- and 7-umlauts is regarded as 
valid, the supposed Gothic development of the sounds in question must remain 
complicated, involving such phonologic zigzags ast > e > 1 > eandu>o> 
u > obesidee >7> e and u > o > u. On the other hand, if it is true that 
the Goths had become separated from the North and West Germanic peoples 
long before these umlauts occurred, the Gothic development of IE e eu 7 u was 
simple indeed and involved no such zigzags. 
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1. LEVELING OF THE RADICAL VOWEL IN THE PLURAL PARADIGM OF THE CON- 
SONANTAL 1f-STEMS DENOTING FAMILY RELATIONS. In the plural paradigm of the 
substantive consonantal declension, 7-umlaut of the radical vowel originally 
occurred only in the nom.-acc. form, since only here did the end syllable contain 
the vowel 7. This vowel status is regularly preserved in the monosyllabic con- 
sonantal stems;! cf. fdtr (*fot-ir) féta fotum fétr (*fot-ir), from fétr (masc.) 
‘foot’; merkr (*mark-ir) marka morkum merkr (*mark-ir), from merk (fem.) 
‘mark’ (a weight or money value). The consonantal r-stems denoting family 
relations belonged to the dissyllabic pattern in the singular (fader ‘father’, 
bréder ‘brother’, mdder ‘mother’, détter ‘daughter’, syster ‘sister’), but became 
monosyllabic in the plural (fedr, brgdr, etc.). Nevertheless, contrary to the pat- 
tern of the monosyllabic type (fdtr, merk), the original radical vowels a and 6 
in the genitive and dative forms were leveled out in favor of the umlauted vowels 
e and ¢ of the nom.-acc. forms; cf. fedr fedra (*fadra) fedrum (*fodrum) fedr, 
mgdr mgdra (*médra) médrum (*méSrum) mgdr, etc.2 So far as I know, no 
explanation has ever been given for this discrepancy between the two types of 
consonantal stems. 

The most plausible explanation seems to be that the leveling in the r-stems 
was due to the pattern of the corresponding plural collective substantives, in 
which the umlauted stem vowel remained unaltered throughout the paradigm. 
These derivative substantives may be classified as follows: (1) with the suffix 
-ung, (2) with the suffix -g, and (3) with its extension -gen : -ken. Examples: (1) 
brédr-ungr and systr-ungr ‘nephew’, bréSr-unga and systr-wnga ‘niece’; ef. the 
genitive and dative plural forms brgdr-ung-a bréSr-ung-um with brgdr-a brgdr- 
um, etc. (for the -ung suffix the -(1)ing suffix occurs occasionally; cf. syst-lingr). — 


1 In the later period, secondary leveling of the radical vowel occurs in the genitive and 
dative plural of the monosyllabic consonantal stem dyr ‘door’, resulting in doublet forms 
for these two cases: dyr(r) dura (dyra) durum (dyrum) dyr(r), with shift of gender from 
feminine to neuter. The secondary forms dyra dyrum most probably followed the pattern of 
the neuter ja-stems, where the radical vowel y was phonetically correct throughout the 
plural paradigm (cf. kyn kyn-ja kyn-jum kyn, from kyn ‘race, family’). 

Conversely, there was secondary leveling of the umlauted vowel of the nom.-acc. form 
in the plural paradigm of the feminine monosyllabic stem zr ‘ewe’ in the compound slag-dr 
‘ewes for slaughter’. Here the reverse vowel leveling was obviously due to the pattern of the 
contracted monosyllabic 6-stems; cf. the plural paradigms of 6 ‘river’ and zr (dr 4 $m 4dr, 
hence Gr [zr] 4 6m Gr [zr)). 

In both these examples of secondary vowel leveling, the primary vowel status of the 
plural paradigm is still preserved alongside the secondary. There are no examples of mono- 
syllabic consonantal stems in which the secondary status has completely displaced the 
primary in the plural paradigm. 

2 The original vowel status survived in Old Norwegian and Old Swedish in such forms 
as gen. plur. brédra (ONorw.) : brépra-nna (OSwed.), dat. plur. bré6drum (ONorw.) : fadhrum 
(OSwed.). Cf. Noreen, Ais]. Gram.‘ §420 Anm. 3; Noreen, Altschwed. Gram. §438.6. 
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(2) fedgar (*fedr-gar) ‘father and son’, méS-gur (*mgdr-gur) ‘mother and daugh- 
ter’; cf. the genitive and dative plural forms fed-ga fed-gum with fed-ra fed-rum, 
and mgd-gna mdd-gum with mé3-ra mg5-rum. — (3) fedgen (*fedr-gen) ‘father 
and mother’, mgdgen (*m¢dr-gen) ‘mother and son(s)’, systken (*systr-gen) 
‘brother and sister’; cf. the genitive and dative plural forms fed-gen-a fed-gen-um 
with fed-r-a fed-r-um, méd-gen-a mgd-gen-um with mgd-r-a mgd-r-um, and 
syst-gen-a syst-gen-um with syst-r-a syst-r-um. In the plural paradigm of syster 
(sysir systra systrum syster), the original genitive and dative forms *swestra *swes- 
trum were leveled out in favor of the umlauted form of the nom.-acc. sysir (*swis- 
tr-ir). The radical vowel y was then transferred to the singular paradigm; cf. 
syster (for *swestar = runic swestar, Goth. swistar). 

The leveling in the plural paradigm of the r-stems most probably had its point 
of departure in the pattern furnished by the collective plural formations with the 
suffixes -g and -gen, inasmuch as these suffixes* (unlike -uwng) were restricted to 
the r-stems denoting family relations. (The single exception, frid-gen ‘Liebespaar’, 
may have originally denoted a family relation.) They were never attached to a 
MONOSYLLABIC consonantal stem denoting a person, such as madr ‘man’ (*med- 
gen ‘Menschenpaar’); hence there was no leveling of the radical vowel e in the 
plural paradigm of madr (medr manna monnum medr; cf. fotr fota fotum fétr). 
Since these two suffixes were of Proto-Germanic origin, the derivative formations 
(with umlauted radical vowel throughout the paradigm) must have existed 
long before the time when the leveling (a secondary process) took place in the 
r-stems. In the g- and gen-formations the umlaut in the stem syllable was due 


to the vowel 7 which originally existed in the suffix -ig (cf. Hellquist). The wng- 
formations then borrowed the stem with 7-umlaut from the pattern established 
by the g- and gen-formations. Finally, this stem was transferred to the plural 
paradigm of the simple forms, resulting in the leveling of the unumlauted vowels 
in the genitive and dative cases.‘ 


2. THE PRESERVATION OF THE 0-SUFFIX IN THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR OF THE 
woén-sTEMs. The nominative singular form of the pure 6n-stems ends in the vowel 
a, as in saga ‘tale’ (*sag-6 < *sag-6n). In the wén-stems, the preservation of the 
v (*w) before the vowel a is phonetically correct, but in the nominative singular 
form this v-suffix has been regularly discarded after the pattern of the pure 
dn-stems, according to the proportion sggu (oblique cases) : saga (nom.), gotu : 
gata (for *ggtva) ‘street’. There are, however, three exceptions to this leveling 
process, and it is these which require clarification:® slyngva ‘sling’, Roskva, a 
woman’s name, and vglva ‘seeress, prophetess’. 

Slyngva ‘sling’ represents a verbal substantive (nomen actionis) ‘something 
which slings’, and hence the v-suffix may have been retained under the influence 


3 Regarding these suffixes see Elof Hellquist, Arkiv for nordisk filologi 7.5-6 (1891). 

‘It is quite possible that in the consonantal declension of frendr, the plural form of 
frzndi ‘kinsman’, the vowel leveling (frxnd-r -a -wm -r) was due to the pattern of the r- 
stems because frendi (like fadir, médir, etc.) denoted a family relation. 

5 The v in fro(u)va ‘Frau, lady’ does not represent a v-suffix but the w of the stem of the 
foreign word MLG vrouwe, which was introduced into ON; cf. *frawjd > OHG frouwa, ON 
Freyja. 
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of the corresponding verb slyngva ‘to sling’; cf. the parallel forms sléngva ‘a 
sling’ : slgngva ‘to sling’. The substantive slyngva preserved the phonetically 
correct status of the v-suffix present in the corresponding verb (cf. slyngum ‘we 
sling’ : slyngva ‘they sling’ or ‘to sling’, hence slyngu : slyngva ‘a sling’), and thus 
escaped the leveling influence of the nominal pattern gotu : gata. 

Similarly, Reskva “The Matured (Woman)’ (if this form represents the nom- 
inal and not the weak adjectival declension) preserved the v-suffix under the in- 
fluence of the corresponding verb reskva(sk) ‘to ripen, mature’; cf. Gothic ga- 
wrisgan (redecgopeiv, Luke 8.14) ‘to bear fruit’. 

Volva ‘seeress’ represents a derivative form of the substantive velr (*walur < 
*waluz, Goth. walus) ‘round staff’; cf. valr ‘round’, Goth. -walwjan, OE wielwan, 
Ger. wdlzen ‘to turn’. Volva could then literally signify ‘a woman who is pro- 
vided with or carries a round (magic) staff,’ and hence ‘a seeress, a prophetess’.® 
Although no corresponding verb *vglva is recorded, we may assume that the va- 
suffix in the substantive vgl-va acquired a verbal force (‘one who CARRIES a 
staff’), parallel to the va-suffix in slyng-va ‘a sling’, and hence remained exempt 
from the leveling. 

We may conclude then that there existed two patterns for the status of the v- 
suffix in the nominative singular form of the wén-stems, one nominal and one 
verbal. These two patterns were at variance with each other: the nominal pat- 
tern resulted in the loss of the v-suffix through leveling in the paradigm (gata : 
gotu), whereas the verbal pattern resulted in the retention of the v-suffix in agree- 
ment with its retention in the corresponding verbs from which the v-suffix was 
borrowed. So far as I know, the verbal pattern has never been taken into con- 
sideration, but without it the exceptions to the leveling process cannot be ex- 
plained. 


3. LEVELING IN THE SINGULAR PARADIGM OF THE ADJECTIVES létell AND mtkell. 
In the inflection of the adjectives meaning ‘little’ and ‘big’, the nom.-acc. neuter 
singular forms lit-et and mik-et, and the accusative masculine singular forms 
lit-enn and mik-enn, are irregular in that here the el-suffix has been supplanted 
by the en-suffix: lit-et and mik-et have replaced *lét-elt and *mzk-elt, lit-enn and 
mik-enn have replaced *lit-lan and *mzk-lan (cf. gam-lan : gam-alt ‘old’). It has 
been universally agreed that this irregularity had its point of departure in the 
nom.-acc. neuter singular forms l4t-et and mik-et, in which the suffix -el, through 
loss of the / before t, fell together with the en-suffix (as in krist-et : krist-enn ‘Chris- 
tian’), which was then transferred to the masculine singular accusative forms. 
There can be no doubt about the validity of this latter process of transference, 
but it has never been satisfactorily explained why the / of the el-suffix should have 
been lost before the ending ¢ of the nom.-acc. neuter singular forms. 

Heusler (Aisl. Gramm.’ §142) assumes that this loss of | before ¢ was phonet- 
ically correct: ‘Das | ist geschwunden in schwachtoniger Silbe vor ¢: miket Ntr. 
Sg. zu mtkell ‘gross’, lttet zu litell ‘klein’: die lautgesetzlichen Formen konnten 
sich hier halten (gegen heimelt ‘2u Gebote stehend’ u.a.) ...’ There is absolutely 
no evidence that an | disappeared before ¢ in unaccented (schwachtonig) syllables 


6 Karl Millenhoff, DA 5.42 (1908), translates the word vglva by ‘stabtragerin’. 
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through any phonetic process; otherwise we should be forced to assume that the 
presence of the / under these conditions was due to its reinsertion in order to keep 
the stem of the adjectival form intact. The latter hypothesis seems impossible 
in view of the fact that | disappeared before ¢ only in these two forms, lét-et and 
mik-et. The assumption that lét-et and mik-et represent ‘die lautgesetzlichen 
Formen’ is hardly compatible with the fact that an / before ¢ in unaccented suf- 
fixes is elsewhere regularly preserved; cf. heim-elt ‘at one’s disposal’, bag-alt : 
pog-ult ‘silent, taciturn’. The only plausible conclusion is then that the loss of 
the / in the forms [ét-et and mik-et was not a phonetic change but analogical, 
after the pattern of the en-suffix. 

Adjectives with the suffix -el were extremely rare; I have discovered only three: 
lit-ell, mik-ell, and heim-ell.? Adjectives with the suffix -en, on the other hand, 
were very common. The two suffixes, -en and -el, differed phonetically only in 
respect to their consonants. Since n was regularly lost before ¢ in unaccented syl- 
lables (cf. *kristent > *kristett > kristet), it is reasonable to assume that | was 
lost before t after the pattern of n, especially since both / and n followed the vowel 
e. The ‘schwachtonige Silbe’ was a condition for the loss of | only insofar as it 
was responsible for the loss of n before ¢ which furnished the pattern for the ana- 
logical change. That the vowel e was a basic element in this pattern is attested 
by the fact that in the suffixes -al and -ul the | was always preserved before the 
ending f¢. Since there were no adjectives with the suffixes -an and -un, the phonet- 
ically correct | in the types pagalt and bogult was not lost. That the form hezmelt 
(which Heusler assumes to be irregular) did not follow this pattern is certainly 
due to the example of the by-form heim-ult with ul-suffix, which was much more 
frequent than the el-suffix. The / in both heimelt and heimult is phonetically cor- 
rect. 


4. THE IRREGULAR LOSS OF THE j-SUFFIX IN THE DECLENSIONAL FORMS OF 
helgr ‘HOLY DAY, FESTIVAL’. In the 76-declension, the j-suffix regularly disap- 
peared (because of the long stem syllable) before the vowels a and wu (0) of the 
inflectional endings, except when a palatalized g (I have found no examples for 
k) preceded these vowels; cf. hetdr ‘heath’ : gygr ‘giantess’, gen. plur. heid-a: 
gyg-ja, gen. sing. and nom.-acc. plur. hezd-ar : gyg-jar, dat. plur. hetd-wm : gig- 
jum. In the corresponding inflectional forms of helgr, however, the j-suffix has 
disappeared (helg-a -ar -um). This loss of the j-suffix cannot be due to leveling 
in the paradigm according to the pattern of the type heidr, for otherwise we 
could not explain why this irregularity was restricted to the one word helgr: 
it does not affect the other substantives of the 26-declension whose stems 
ended in g, viz. gygr ‘giantess’, rygr ‘woman’, and ylgr ‘female wolf’. There must 
have been some extraneous influence which caused the loss of the j-suffix, with 
the result that the declension of helgr corresponded to that of the type heidr. 
This influence was most probably the example of the adjective heilagr ‘holy’, 
from which the substantive 716-stem helgr was derived.® The adjective heilagr 


7 Cf. Alexander Jéhannesson, Die Suffixe im Islindischen §49.2. 

8 For a discussion of the substantive helgr as derived from the adjective heilagr see 
Bengt Hesselman, Vastnordiska studier 2.17 n. 3. Hesselman rightly assumes that helgr 
> does not represent a PGmce. abstract formation (cf. helge < *hailagin ‘holiness’) but a spe- 
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belongs to the pure a-/6-stems, and thus never had the j-suffix. Wherever sub- 
stantival endings were added to the contracted form helg- of the adjective heilagr, 
the feminine forms of the adjective and the original forms of the derived sub- 
stantive were identical except for the j-suffix, viz. in the nom.-acc. plural and 
the dative plural: helgar : *helgjar and helgum : *helgjum. These two plural case 
forms of the adjective hetlagr occur in connection with the feminine substantive 
td, the combination denoting ‘a holy period of time’ santioned by the Christian 
Church; thus helgar tidir (nom.-acc.) or helgum ttSum (dat.) obviously trans- 
lates Latin hérae canénicae ‘canonical hours’, i.e., certain daily periods for worship 
sanctioned by canonical decree. Helgar tidir was therefore synonymous, in at 
least some uses, with the nom.-acc. plural form helgar of the substantive helgr, 
‘days (or periods of time) which are to be kept holy, holidays’. It is plausible to 
assume that the loss of the original j-suffix in the plural substantive forms *helg- 
jar *helgjum was due to the fact that these were displaced® by the correspond- 
ing case forms helgar helgum of the adjective heilagr..The substantival form 
helgar or helgum was equivalent to the substantive use of the adjective heilagr 
with omission of the noun téd7r or “Sum (cf. Ger. ein heiliger Mann ‘a holy man’, 
ein Heiliger ‘a saint’). The j-suffix was then leveled out in the genitive singular 
and plural forms (*helgj-ar -a) after the pattern of the nom.-acc. form helgar, 
for the substantive could not borrow the adjectival pronominal endings (cf. 
subst. *helgj-ar -a > helg-ar -a, but adj. helg-rar -ra). 

This explanation of the irregular loss of the j-suffix in the substantive helgr 
seems all the more plausible in that this word is not recorded before the time when 
Christianity (or Christian influence) was introduced into Iceland. It is not re- 
corded in poetry either at this time or before, but is almost entirely restricted 
to the later ecclesiastical literature, where it refers exclusively to Christian holi- 
days or festivals; cf. Jdla-, Sunnu-, Pdska-helgr ‘Christmas, Sunday, Easter hol- 
iday’, eptir helgina ‘after Sunday’. 





cifically ON 16-formation with concrete meaning. He does not, however, explain the ir- 
regular loss of the j-suffix. 

* Cf. the displacement of the genitive plural form *lzta (from lzte, neuter ja-stem) 
‘conduct, appearance’ by the form /éta (without umlaut) from /é¢ (neuter a-stem), which 
is synonymous with lzte. 





CORRELATION METHODS OF COMPARING IDIOLECTS 
IN A TRANSITION AREA 


Davin W. REED Joun L. SPICER 
University of California University of Minnesota 


Introduction. The transition area as a crucial but difficult problem in American 
linguistic geography has been ably presented in a recent article by Alva L. Davis 
and Raven I. McDavid Jr.' The relative lack of pattern in the data from transi- 
tion areas, compared to the easily mapped patterns found in relic and focal areas, 
is probably responsible in part for the slight attention that has been paid to 
transition areas before the appearance of this article. Davis and McDavid 
properly conclude that transition areas will assume increased importance as 
research in American linguistic geography moves away from the numerous focal 
and relic areas of the Atlantic coast toward the increasingly heterogeneous transi- 
tion areas of the western United States. Certainly the collection and analysis of 
dialect vocabulary in California has revealed to the present writers a situation 
even more varied and complex than that of northwestern Ohio. 

Davis and McDavid conclude that it will be necessary to collect much more 
complete information from transition areas if one is to correlate speech patterns 
with the historical and cultural complex. They suggest no new methods, how- 
ever, by which the limited data now available from transition areas may be more 
adequately analyzed and understood. In the process-of analyzing our own mate- 
rial from California, we have come to the conclusion that the speech patterns of 
transition areas grow much clearer when viewed as quantitative rather than as 
qualitative phenomena. 

In areas of a high degree of uniformity, speech patterns can be adequately 
described in purely qualitative terms; but the quantitatively distributed data of 
transition areas require statistical methods of analysis. For example, if we wish 
to contrast the speech of two focal areas like the Boston area and the Virginia 
Piedmont, we may compile a list of features which serve as an index of difference 
between the two. Such a list might include the use of the terms (hay) cock, cow 
yard, and pail in the Boston area, contrasting with shock, cow lot, and bucket? in 
the Virginia Piedmont. On the other hand, if we wish to describe the differences 
between speech patterns in neighboring communities in a transition area like 
northwestern Ohio, we may find no such absolute qualitative differences, but 
merely differences in the degree of correspondence over a large number of items. 

This paper is an attempt to apply the statistical method of correlation to the 
problem of ordering and establishing the degrees of relationship between the 
responses of the ten informants from northwestern Ohio. In a later paper we hope 
to describe statistical methods for clarifying the distribution of a single item in 
a transition area when the responses of a large number of informants are available. 


1 Northwestern Ohio: A transition area, Lg. 26.265-73 (1950). 
2 Cf. Hans Kurath, A word geography of the eastern United States 12-3, 39-40, 47-8, 
54-6, figs. 5A, 42, 58, 61, 62, 66 (Ann Arbor, 1949). 
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Previous uses of the correlation method in linguistic analysis. Although corre- 
lation as a method of quantitative analysis had long been familiar in physical 
anthropology and ethnography, it was not until 1928 that the Polish anthro- 
pologist Jan Czekanowski transferred the method to the problem of differential 
diagnosis of the Indo-European languages.* In Czekanowski’s study, nine 
‘branches of the Indo-European family are compared as to the presence or absence 
of twenty linguistic traits. Since Czekanowski’s list of linguistic traits was so 
small that it did not guard sufficiently against the danger of statistical errors, 
Kroeber and Chrétien‘ applied the method to a larger sample of seventy-four 
linguistic traits selected at random by Kroeber from Meillet’s Les dialectes 
indo-européens. While the results attained in this study were promising, and 
corresponded closely to the conventional internal classification of the Indo- 
European languages, a later attempt by the same two scholars to include Hittite 
in their scheme of classification’ produced results which cast considerable doubt 
on the reliability of the method. (For example, the results indicated that Hittite 
was more closely related to the various Indo-European languages than several 
of them were to each other.) 

In the course of their second article, Kroeber and Chrétien advanced a tenta- 
tive explanation for these curious findings. Since the list of seventy-four linguistic 
traits was chosen with the Indo-European languages in view, it was ‘not suffi- 
ciently pertinent to Hittite’.* Not fully satisfied with this explanation, Chrétien 
published two further studies interpreting the earlier results and testing their 
significance.’ He came to the probably overcautious conclusion® that ‘the sample 
method, whereby we choose a random selection of elements out of the total sta- 
tistical population, is not likely to be satisfactory ... It seems to me that the 
answer is to employ the entire population.’ 

The chi-square test of reliability which Chrétien employed, however, would 
seem merely to indicate that the sample of seventy-four linguistic items was too 
small to afford reliable results and establish an order of relationships for compari- 
sons from which the resulting correlation coefficient fell between +.35 and —.35. 
Outside of this zone, the ordering of relationships was still significant. In other 
words, in the application of correlation statistics to linguistic data, the investi- 
gator must employ some test of significance to safeguard his conclusions.® 


3 Jan Czekanowski, Na marginesie recenzji P. K. Moszytiskiego o ksigzce: Wstep do 
historji Slowian [On P. K. M.’s marginal criticism of the book: Introduction to the history 
of the Slavs], Series 2, Vol. 7 (Lud, 1928; reprinted Lwow, 1928). Title cited from Kroeber 
and Chrétien (op.cit. in fn. 4), as corrected by Chrétien. 

4A. L. Kroeber and C. D. Chrétien, Quantitative classification of the Indo-European 
languages, Lg. 13.83-103 (1937). 

5 Kroeber and Chrétien, The statistical technique and Hittite, Lg. 15.69-71 (1939). 

6 Id. 70. 

7 The quantitative method for determining linguistic relationships, Univ. Cal. pub. in 
linguistics 1.11-20 (1943); Culture element distributions: 25. Reliability of statistical pro- 
cedures and results, Anthropological records 8.469-90 (1945). 

® Quant. method 19. Chrétien now agrees that this conclusion is ovefcautious, and sug- 
gests that the nature of the material may occasionally permit rather small samples. 

* Chrétien’s preference for the entire statistical population rather than a random sample 
is justified only if we wish to determine the absolute value of particular relationships in 
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In summary, the results of previous efforts to apply correlation statistics to 
the analysis of linguistic data would seem to indicate that the method is promis- 
ing, provided certain cautions are observed: (1) the sample of linguistic items 
must be random in terms of the problem to be solved, (2) the sample must be 
large enough to afford reliable results, and (3) the correlations obtained must be 
submitted to some test of significance before conclusions are drawn. If these 
cautions are observed, the application of correlation statistics to data from lin- 
guistic geography ought especially to yield meaningful results, because in this field 
we are dealing with actual micro-units—the responses of individual informants— 
rather than with hypothetical macro-units like entire languages or branches of 
language families. 


The statistical method of correlation. Correlation is the study of simultaneous 
variation of two or more variates.” The degree of similarity between the variates 
is expressed by a correlation coefficient which may range from +1.00 for perfect 
identity to — 1.00 for complete dissimilarity. One of the simpler methods of cal- 
culating correlation coefficients employs the formula for Qs which was used by 
Kroeber and Chrétien." To calculate the value of Qs, one counts (a) the number 
of elements common to both groups of variates, (b) the number present in the 
first but absent in the second, (c) the number absent in the first but present in 
the second, and (d) the number absent in both.!? Substituting these numbers in 
the following formula, one calculates the value of V:" 


in ad — be 
~ Vat b)(c + d)(a + ¢)(b + d) 


To give the values of the resulting coefficients a more normal distribution, V is 
substituted in this further formula: 


Q = sin[Z- Vv] 


order to compare them ultimately with other relationships outside the immediate field of 
investigation. For practical purposes, the linguist wishes simply to order whatever is being 
related in some fashion that will be meaningful in the immediate context. For us the sig- 
nificant conclusion to be drawn from Chrétien’s use of the chi-square test is that in any 
ordering of data there will be a dead zone around the zero coefficient—a zone within which 
the ordering is not reliable. The larger the sample, the smaller this dead zone. 

10 For general though difficult discussions of the theory and methods or correlation, see 
R. A. Fisher, Statistical methods for research workers* (Edinburgh, 1936); G. U. Yule and 
M. G. Kendall, An introduction to the theory of statistics’? (London, 1940). 

11 For a more complete description of method than can be given here, see Kroeber and 
Chrétien, Quant. classif. 83-5, 98-103; Chrétien, Quant. method 12-6. 

12 That is, the number of elements FROM THE LIST UNDER CONSIDERATION that are absent: 
from both groups of variates. Another common formula (G) assumes that d is always in- 
finite. Values of V (see below in the text) approach corresponding values of G as an upper 
limit. The Qs formula has been favored here because it gives twice as wide a spread of values 
as the G formula. The relative values of Q. and G do not differ significantly except when 
d is very small. 

18 V is identical with Kroeber and Chrétien’s rp. V is the symbol more recently employed 
by statisticians for this value. 
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The values of Qs obtained by the application of these formulas may be tested 
for significance by a further statistical device known as the chi-square test." 
Starting with the value of V obtained above, one applies the following equation, 
where N represents the total number of items: x? = NV*. One then refers to an 
appropriate table of values of x? to get a quantity known as P, or probability." 
The values of P vary from 100 percent for certainty to a figure approaching but 
never reaching zero. The percentage figure indicates the proportion of times 
that a correlation at least as far from zero as the one actually obtained will occur 
on a basis of pure chance (i.e. when no observable factor influences the events 
other than the complex and little-understood series of causations known as 
chance). By convention, statisticians agree that P must be no greater than 5 per- 
cent and may preferably be held to values as low as 1 percent or even 0.1 per- 
cent if the correlation figure is to be considered significant.’® 


The northwestern Ohio material. Applying the method of correlation to the 
northwestern Ohio material is a relatively simple operation. Davis and McDavid 
presented three tables showing the distribution respectively of thirty-nine items 
of vocabulary, ten items of pronunciation, and seven items of grammar, among 
ten informants—two each in five communities in northwestern Ohio. Most of 
these items have several variants; only the pronunciation table was not organized 
directly to show simple presence or absence of all variants in each item. For 
statistical purposes, each variant of an item in the vocabulary and grammar 
tables was considered to be a separate item, the tables thus yielding ninety-one 
vocabulary items and fourteen grammar items. The pronunciation table was 
reorganized to indicate simple presence or absence of each pronunciation char- 
acteristic, with a resultant total of forty-three pronunciation items. 

After this preliminary organization of the Davis-McDavid material, we sub- 
jected it to the statistical analyses described above. 


General quantitative relationships among the speech patterns of the ten Ohio 
informants. Informants are listed by abbreviations in the row at the top and the 
column at the left of Table 1.17 The Qs figures in the body of the table give the 
correlation between the speech patterns of the two informants whose column 
and row intersect at that point. The order of listing informants in the columns 
and rows corresponds roughly to the degree of relationship between their various 
speech patterns. The column at the right and the row at the bottom of the table 
show the arithmetical average of the nine correlations of the speech of each in- 
formant with the speech of every other informant. It will be observed that these 
mean figures describe a curve, ascending from 0.13 for P; to 0.48 for VW; and 
US., and descending to 0.28 for D,. 

14 For a readily understandable account of this device, see Chrétien, Quant. method 
17-9. 

18 E.g. Yule and Kendall 534-5. 

16 Fisher 77, 128-33, 230-8. 

17P = Perrysburg, D = Defiance, O = Ottawa, VW = Van Wert, US = Upper Sandusky. 
In each community the informant designated by a subscript 1 (P; etc.) is the more old- 
fashioned, i.e. has had fewer contacts with speakers from outside his community than the 


other informant. For a thumbnail sketch of all the informants, see Davis and McDavid 
266 fn. 9. 
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One of the most important features of this table is indicated by the solid and 
broken lines separating various sections of the Q¢ figures. The two sets of solid 
lines enclose correlation figures of 0.58 or more. The two sets of broken lines, 
with the exception of the correlation figure 0.28 for US.—P2, parenthesized in the 
table, enclose correlations of 0.22 or less. The correlation figures not enclosed by 
either solid or broken lines range from 0.23 to 0.52. 

The results of the chi-square test of significance are summarized in the legend 
below the chart. These numbers should be interpreted as follows: A correlation 
figure of +0.25 or more will occur in five percent or less of pure chance compari- 
sons based on 148 items. Correlations of +0.32 and +0.43 or more will occur 
respectively in 1 percent and 0.1 percent or less of such comparisons. Correla- 
tions nearer zero than +0.25 in Table 1 are therefore of doubtful statistical 
significance. 





In- 
form- P; P, D: Or O. VWi US. VW: Ut D, |Mean 
ant 





P,| X 0.64] 0.31 | 0.19 0.06 -—.03 0.08 0.138 -—.11 —.11 | 0.13 
P, | 0.64 X | 0.28! 0.06 0.22 0.13 (0.28) —.05 —.13 —.02 | 0.16 


Dz | 0.31 0.28 X 0.51 0.35 0.31 0.32 0.25 0.26 0.23 | 0.31 


O, | 0.19 0.06; 0.51 X 0.40 0.52 0.41 0.45 0.48 0.40 | 0.37 


O, | 0.06 0.22 0.35 0.40 | X 0.67 0.81 0.58 0.64 | 0.35 | 0.45 
VW, | —.03 0.13! 0.31 0.52 | 0.67 X 0.77 0.80 0.72 | 0.45 | 0.48 
US, | 0.08 (0.28): 0.32 0.41 | 0.81 0.77 X 0.60 0.63 | 0.41 | 0.48 
VW. | 0.13 —.05, 0.25 0.45 | 0.58 0.80 0.60 X 0.58 | 0.32 | 0.41 
US, | —.11 —.13! 0.26 0.43 | 0.64 0.72 0.63 0.58 X 0.50 | 0.39 


D, | —.11 —.02! 0.23 0.40 0.35 0.45 0.41 0.32 0.50 X | 0.28 

















Mean; 0.13 0.16 0.31 0.37 0.45 0.48 0.48 0.41 0.39 0.28 | 0.35 

















TABLE 1 


Qs Correlation Coefficients for Ten Informants in Five Northwest Ohio Communities 
Values of Qs at various levels of significance: 
5%: 0.25; 1%: 0.32; 0.1%: 0.43 


Two important points emerge from the analyses presented in Table 1. First, 
as Davis and McDavid have pointed out after a qualitative inspection of the 
data, there are two relatively homogeneous groups of informants: P; and Py», 
whose predominant characteristics according to Davis and McDavid are North- 
ern, and a group of five including O., VW:, VWs, US:, and US:, described as 
predominantly Midland. D,:, De, and O; do not belong clearly to either of these 
groups. 

Our statistical analysis of the responses of these last three informants seems 
to provide a basis for more definite conclusions than Davis and McDavid were 
able to reach. O; corresponds somewhat to the Midland group of informants, but 
is quite as closely related to D:.!* De, on the other hand, stands approximately 


18 The difference between O; and O: is partially explained by the fact that the field record 
for O; was made by Frederick G. Cassidy in 1939, while all the other records were made in 
June 1949 by McDavid. 
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midway between the Northern and Midland groups, but is most closely related 
to O;. In other words, D2 and O, are genuine transition informants between two 
more or less well defined groups within the transition area. 

The position of D; requires special comment. Whereas the correlation between 
two informants from the same community has generally been high—Van Wert 
0.80, Perrysburg 0.64, Upper Sandusky 0.63, Ottawa 0.40 (see note 18)—that 
between the two informants from Defiance is only 0.23, a figure below our mini- 
mum level of significance. Further, D; shows a negative correlation with each of 
the Northern informants but a fairly high positive correlation with the Midland 
informants. In view of our data from D2, we should expect D; also to be a transi- 
tional informant between our two somewhat clearly defined groups; but if D, 
is a transitional informant, he must be so only in a very special sense.” 


) 


@ee2enwq 
oo” Pen 
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TABLE 2 
Circle Diagram of Quantitative Relationships of the Ten Idiolects 


If the entire series of possible relationships between all speakers in this transi- 
tion area were represented diagramatically by a circle, the relative position of 
our ten informants on the circle would probably be that shown in Table 2. 


Northern-Midland relationships among the Ohio informants. The dotted por- 
tion of the circle in Table 2 represents a hypothetical relationship, hinted at 
however by certain further facts. Obviously an important factor in low correla- 
tion figures is the presence of responses by one informant which are unique in 
the sample represented or which are shared with only a minority of cther inform- 
ants. We shall want to consider such responses in the light of the Northern-Mid- 
land distinction which Davis and McDavid find between the two major groups 
of informants. Table 3 presents a summary of those unique and minority re- 


19 McDavid informs us that D; was the most isolated rural informant interviewed in 
northwestern Ohio, and by far the oldest. 
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sponses which are definitely Northern or Midland in the eastern United States 
or which are blends of Northern and Midland forms.”° 

Table 3 shows that in minority forms O2., VW;, US2, VWe, and US;—those 
informants who have intercorrelations greater than 0.58—have a majority of 
the Midland responses. It will be observed that in minority forms D, has a higher 
proportion of Northern than of Midland forms, and is in this respect more like 
P,, P2, De, and O, than he is like the first group of informants, with whom, 
strangely enough, he shows higher correlations in Table 1. Further evidence of 
the transitional nature of D, is to be seen in his relatively large number of blends, 
which are totally absent from the responses of the two almost purely Northern 
informants (P, and P,) and of the two almost purely Midland informants (VWi 
and US,). Additional confirmation of the paradoxical nature of D, lies in the 
fact that he stands in a first-place tie with VW; for the largest number of unique 


























Source Northern Midland Blends Totals 
Shared 
With 0, a2 48 oS Vo 8 Oo 2 3 N M B 
Informant 
P, 2 ye VE aT So: st 36 0 0 0 0 20 1 =O 
P, 3 5 4 6 0 3 f° ® 0 0 0 0 18 1 O 
De 36D 2 6 O° fase 0 0 0 0 10 4 O 
O; 1/4 8 Oo f-722 at 0 0 1 0 S 4 1 
Oz 0 G68 4 4 0: 22 oe & 0 0 1 0 2 6 1 
VW; Oo Oo OO 4 2 £ 1-2 0 0 0 0 1—§ 0 
US, 0 89 2 ie dh 0 0 0 0 2 8 0 
VW: Go OB Og : 0 °2 & 0 0 1 0 Ss & 
US, 0 0) 1 32 a ©): 1 4 10 41 0 3 6 2 
D; Oot 2s 2 FO. wt 1°30. 2 40 ll 5 3 








TABLE 3 


Northern and Midland Responses and Blends 
Shared by a Minority of the Ten Informants 


Midland responses but has no unique Northern responses at all. This is in sharp 
contrast to De, who is tied for first place with P, for the largest number of unique 
Northern responses, but has no unique Midland responses. Table 4 shows by 
means of a graded circle diagram the relative proportions of Northern and Mid- 
land responses among the ten informants, blends being counted half Northern 
and half Midland. 


Vocabulary, pronunciation, and grammar relationships among the Ohio in- 
formants. Since the Davis-McDavid list contains items from vocabulary, pro- 


20 Certain terms in the lists are labeled Northern or Midland by Davis and McDavid. 
We have added labels to the following, on the basis of indications in Kurath’s Word geog- 
raphy (pages here cited): beller, New England (19, 62); sugar grove, w. Pa., n. Va. (36, 76); 
swingletree, Delaware River, s. N. J. (13, 47, 58); sook, general Midlands w. of the Susque- 
hanna (14, 30, 38, 63); sick in his stomach, s. Pa. (78); ground worm, Chesapeake Bay and e. 
Pa. (46, 74). 
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nunciation, and grammar, it was felt that it might prove instructive to break 
down the correlation figures into the corresponding three components. Table 5 
provides such a breakdown. It can best be read in connection with Table 1. 
The reliability figures in the legend of this table are of great importance to 
its interpretation. Thus, in the small sample of fourteen grammar items, a corre- 
lation must attain +0.73 to be deemed significant. Only four of the grammar 
correlations do in fact attain this level. In the main, therefore, we shall be justi- 
fied in ignoring the grammar correlations in this table as based on insufficient 
evidence. The correlation figures for vocabulary and pronunciation, on the 
other hand, are of considerably greater significance. Thirty of the pronunciation 
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TABLE 4 


Circle Diagram of North-Midland Relationships 
of the Ten Idiolects 











correlations and 24 of the vocabulary correlations attain the 5% level of signifi- 
cance. It will be noted that the pronunciation correlations, and especially their 
means, are generally higher than the vocabulary correlations. This indicates that 
pronunciation in the area is more homogeneous,” while vocabulary shows a 
greater range of difference. 

The position of our troublesome informant D, is worth investigating in Table 5. 
Although to a great extent the D; correlations here are what we should expect as 









21 As A. H. Marckwardt justly observes, however, this indication is perhaps illusory, 
since Davis and McDavid greatly simplified the phonetic transcriptions of the field records 
before constructing their pronunciation table. If they had taken into account the full range 
of symbols and diacritics used in the field records, pronunciation would probably seem less 
homogeneous than vocabulary. Phonemic analysis of the speech of each informant would 
provide the only satisfactory approach to a comparison of pronunciation and vocabulary 
on the score of homogeneity. 
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— P,P Ds OO: O. VW: US: VWe US OD; |Mean 
Vv 0.58 0.28 0.06 —.28 —.22 —.16 —.11 —.29. —.05 |—.02 
P, p| X 0.67 0.48 0.40 0.51 0.33 0.43 0.56 0.05 —.14| 0.38 
g 0.85 —.22 —.22 0.60 —.14 0.48 0.00 0.00 —.84| 0.06 
v | 0.58 0.45 0.17 0.11 0.05 0.20 —.19 —.17 0.14 | 0.15 
P, p| 0.67 X —.13 —.05 0.41 0.17 0.51 0.51 0.05 —.23 | 0.21 
g | 0.85 0.29 —.37 0.14 0.29 0.00 —.48 —.48 —.48 |—.12 
v | 0.28 0.45 0.37 0.20 0.29 0.35 0.16 0.20 0.28 | 0.29 
D: p| 0.48 —.13 X 0.70 0.71 0.52 0.45 0.79 0.52 —.03 | 0.45 
g | —.22 0.29 0.56 —.06 —.06 —.23 0.89 —.23 0.65 | 0.18 
v | 0.06 0.17 0.37 0.38 0.51 0.16 0.32 0.44 0.45 | 0.32 
0: p| 0.40 —.05 0.70 X 0.40 0.70 0.52 0.84 0.68 0.32 | 0.50 
ge | ~22 <2) 08 0.40 0.06 0.23 —.23 —.65 0.23 | 0.00 
v | —.28 0.11 0.20 0.38 0.76 0.80 0.56 0.65 0.35 | 0.39 
O: p| 0.51 0.41 0.71 0.40 X 0.59 0.76 0.76 0.70 0.58 | 0.60 
g | 0.60 0.14 —.06 0.40 0.44 0.98 —.22 0.22 —.63 | 0.21 
vy | —.22 0.05 0.29 0.51 0.76 0.84 0.78 0.87 0.53 | 0.49 
VW: p | 0.33 0.17 0.52 0.70 0.59 X 0.68 0.87 0.52 0.26 | 0.52 
g|—.14 0.29 —.06 0.06 0.26 0.44 0.683 0.00 0.44 | 0.21 
v|—.16 0.20 0.35 0.16 0.80 0.84 0.51 0.65 0.33 | 0.41 
US: p| 0.43 0.51 0.45 0.52 0.76 0.68 X 0.89 0.70 0.72 | 0.63 
g | 0.48 0.00 —.23 0.23 0.98 0.44 —.22 0.22 —.63 | 0.14 
v|—.11 —.19 0.16 0.32 0.56 0.78 0.51 0.67 0.32 | 0.34 
VW: p | 0.56 0.51 0.79 0.84 0.76 0.87 0.89 X 0.52 0.26 | 0.67 
g| 0.00 —.48 0.89 —.23 0.00 0.63 —.22 0.22 —.22 | 0.07 
vy | —.29 —.17 0.20 0.44 0.65 0.87 0.65 0.67 0.47 | 0.39 
US: p | 0.17 0.05 0.52 0.68 0.70 0.52 0.70 0.47 X 0.64] 0.49 
g | 0.00 —.48 —.23 —.65 0.44 0.00 0.22 0.22 0.22 |—.03 
v|—.05 0.14 0.28 0.45 0.35 0.53 0.33 0.32 0.47 0.31 
Di p|—.14 —.23 —.03 0.82 0.68 0.26 0.72 0.48 0.64 X | 0.29 
g | —.84 —.48 0.65 0.23 0.44 0.44 —.63 —.22 0.22 — .02 
vy |—.02 0.15 0.29 0.32 0.39 0.49 0.41 0.34 0.39 0.31 | 0.31 
Mean p | 0.38 0.21 0.45 0.50 0.60 0.52 0.63 0.67 0.49 0.29 | 0.47 
g | 0.06 —.12 0.18 0.00 0.21 0.21 0.14 0.07 —.03 —.02 | 0.07 
TABLE 5 


Vocabulary, Pronunciation, and Grammar Components of the Qe. Coefficients 
Values of Qe at various levels of significance: 
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0.73 
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0.41 
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components of the correlations in Table 1, there is one interesting difference. 
The pronunciation correlations between D; and the Northern group—P,, P», 
and D2,—are all less than the vocabulary correlations between the same inform- 
ants, and violate the pattern set in the rest of the table. These negative correla- 
tions constitute three of the five negative pronunciation correlations on the chart. 
(The other two are also for the comparison of a Northern informant and a transi- 
tional informant, P:-D2 and P-.-O;,.) 


Cartographic representation of the quantitative relationships between north- 
western Ohio communities. Since linguists have found that cartographic repre- 
sentation is one of the most effective ways of presenting dialect phenomena, the 
question naturally arises whether quantitative results of the sort obtained here 
can be mapped in any meaningful way. Can we adapt the qualitative method of 
the isogloss for single items to represent the quantitative distribution of large 
numbers of items? Spicer had arrived independently at a method which seemed 
likely to achieve these results when it was called to our attention that the German 
anthropologist Wilhelm Milke had successfully applied the same method to indi- 
cate the distribution of cultural similarities.?? 

The first step in preparing to map the quantitative distribution of large num- 
bers of items is to obtain correlation coefficients for the comparisons of whole 
communities rather than for the comparisons of individual informants. This can 
be done for the northwestern Ohio material only on the assumption that the two 
informants in each community—since after all they were chosen largely on the 
basis of their family background—are adequate representatives of the com- 
munity speech pattern as a whole. This assumption underlies all the work of a 
linguistic atlas, but it is obviously a dangerous one; a greater number of inform- 
ants per community would yield much more reliable results in a quantitative 
study. For optimum accuracy, it would be further necessary to include both a 
greater number of communities and a greater number of linguistic items— 
perhaps all the items in the normal questionnaire of the Linguistic Atlas. Never- 
theless, the assumption of representativeness is justifiable for the purpose of 
illustrating the cartographic method. 

Once the initial assumption has been made, we add together the values of a, 
b, c, and d for the four individual comparisons between any two communities 
(e.g. P:-D,, P:-D2, P:-D:, P:-D2); a single Qs correlation between the two com- 
munities can be calculated from the totals. Then, taking any one community as 
a point of reference (1.00), we enter on a map at the appropriate points the corre- 
lation coefficients between the point of reference and each of the other com- 
munities. Finally we superimpose a scale of isogrades* on the communities. 


2 The quantitative distribution of cultural similarities and their cartographic repre- 
sentation, transl. by Chrétien and Kroeber, American anthropologist 51.237-52 (1949). 

23 Milke’s term for these lines is isopleth, a word used with a slightly different meaning 
in meteorology. Because of the difference in meaning and because the phrase graded area 
is well established in dialect geography, we have preferred to coin the somewhat barbarous 
isograde. (The only pure Greek alternatives are isotaz and isobath. The former carries an 
irrelevant suggestion of syntax and taxeme, while the latter seems to have been used as the 
name of a patented floating inkstand.) 
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Figure 1 consists of five maps, taking each community successively as the 
point of reference. By the use of isogrades we can express in terms of a continuous 
distribution the similarities which are directly expressible only as points on the 
map. Milke designates this distribution as the ‘potential of similarity.’ Although 
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Ficure 1. Northwest Ohio: Isogrades of Linguistic Similarity 
(Coefficient Qe) 


the patterns of isogrades differ considerably according to the community selected 
as the point of reference, all the maps in Figure 1 tend to show the north-south 
cleavage in dialect patterns already observed in the qualitative and statistical 
analyses. Wide-spaced isogrades, of course, indicate gradual transitions, while 
narrow-spaced lines indicate more abrupt changes. 


*4 Cf. Milke 248. 
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Summary of results. Our correlation statistics have shown that there are two 
rather clearly defined groups of informants—one predominantly Midland, the 
other predominantly Northern—and three genuine transitional informants (Dj, 
Dz, and O,). Of these three informants, D, and O; seem to represent a transitional 
stage normal to the body of data presented by Davis and McDavid. D, stands 
approximately halfway between the Northern and the Midland groups, QO, half- 
way between D, and the Midland group (Tables 1 and 2). D, and OQ; are the 
only informants to give unique Northern responses, except the ‘Northern’ in- 
formants themselves, P; and P2 (Table 3). D, stands out immediately in the 
data of Table 1 because of his negative correlation with P,; and P2 and his rela- 
tively low correlation with D2, the other informant from the same community. 
Although D, behaves as a normal transition informant in showing approximately 
the same proportion of Northern to Midland minority forms as do D2 and Q, 
he is tied for first place with VW; for the largest number of unique Midland 
responses, and unlike D, and QO; has no unique Northern responses (Table 3). 
D, is also characterized by the largest total number of blends, a fact of some 
interest in view of the sharply defined layers of Northern and Midland responses 
from this informant. Finally, D, differs from the Northern informants more 
sharply in pronunciation than in vocabulary, although this is contrary to the 
general tendency among all informants (Table 5). The differences between D, 
and QO; on the one hand and D, on the other can be most clearly made graphic 
by circle diagrams like Tables 2 and 4. Cartographic representation of the quan- 
titative differences between communities, by means of isogrades, is a valuable 
auxiliary device and tends to support our conclusions as to the north-south 
differences in these dialect patterns (Figure 1). 


Conclusion. In the present article we have illustrated some of the methods 
we intend to use in dealing with the larger body of California material. These 
methods can all be applied to establish the degree of relationship between whole 
idiolects or the speech patterns of whole communities. The conventional Lin- 
guistic Atlas method of compiling field records of the responses of two or three 
informants in a community, apparently insufficient for the adequate study of 
transitional communities like Defiance, Ohio, is still less adequate in the study 
of so large and complex a transition area as California. But even the small 
statistical sample presented here has been shown capable of yielding some hints 
when subjected to proper quantitative analysis. Obviously a greater number of 
responses from a larger number of informants in more communities will be essen- 
tial for securing answers to many of the questions posed by the transition area. 











THE PHONEMIC STRUCTURE OF ZOGRAPHENSIS 


Gorpon H. FAIRBANKS 
Cornell University 


The following paper is a descriptive analysis of the phonemes of the language 
represented by the Zographensis manuscript,! based on the distribution of the 
symbols used by the scribe. Wherever two alternative analyses are possible from 
the descriptive data, historical evidence is used in making a choice. Such evi- 
dence is also used in making an initial phonetic assumption. Otherwise it is not 
used, either to determine the phonemes or to supplement the distributional 
analysis.” 

The Codex Zographensis, a manuscript in the Glagolitic alphabet dating from 
ca. 1000 a.p., consists of a translation of the four gospels into Old Bulgarian. 
It is one of the oldest OB texts, and for that reason the phonological structure of 
its language is of significance for historical linguistics. The present analysis is 
based on Luke 5-13, that portion of the original which Leskien gives (Hand- 
buch der altbulgarischen Sprache 179-205) in a faithful transliteration of the 
original Glagolitic into Cyrillic symbols. This amounts to 27 pages of printed 
material in the Handbuch and includes enough material for a phonemic analysis, 
as will be evident from the completeness of the evidence presented here. 

The Cyrillic text makes use of 21 consonantal symbols, for which I will use 
the following conventional transliteration: p, b, m, v, t, d, s, 2, k, g, x, 8, 2, ¢, &, 
2d, c, 3, l, n, r. The evidence that p, b, m, v, etc. represent (approximately) a 
voiceless labial stop, a voiced labial stop, a voiced labial nasal, a voiced labial 
fricative, and so on, is historical. 

There are 18 vocalic symbols, of which only 14 are of significance in this 
analysis. One symbol, w, occurs in a few foreign words, and in a few native 
words which also appear with the symbol o.? It is assumed, at least for OB 
words, that w and o are two symbols for the same phone. The symbol y is used 
only in a few foreign words and has no significance for the general distribution. 
(Foreign words are not considered in this paper because, although they may 
have been adapted to the phonemic system of the language, they may not 
have been similarly adapted to the graphic system. Such words may be subject 


1 The section used for this analysis does not include that portion of the original which 
is thought to have been written by a different author from the rest of the text. This 
article is expanded from a paper read at the meeting of the Linguistic Society of America 
in Chicago, December 1950. 

2 This paper does not treat problems that must be solved by purely historical evidence.. 
In fact, one of the reasons for undertaking the paper is to see what kind of analysis can be 
made of an Old Bulgarian document by descriptive techniques alone, and to note the 
problems suggested by historical considerations on which there is no descriptive evidence. 
Thus, the combinations ri and lit between consonants may, according to the historical evi- 
dence, each represent two or three phonemically different entities; but since only one 
writing occurs in the ms., we cannot infer anything about such differences on a descriptive 
basis alone. 

’ An example is whate ~ obaée. 


x 
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to special rules of transliteration,‘ and hence not significant for the distribution 
of consonant and vowel symbols.) Three symbols are used more or less indis- 
criminately for what has generally been considered,® and will be considered here, 
to represent the same phone or phones; for these three only one symbol, 7, will 
be used in transliteration. This leaves 14 significant vowel symbols, for which 
the following conventional transliteration will be used: a, é, 0, e, y, 7, u, %, u, 
ui, 9, €, 39, je. Historical evidence indicates that a and é were low vowels, o and 
e were mid, y, 7, u, and % were high, % and % were high-mid, and g, ¢, jg, and 
je were nasalized. 

There are two main problems to be solved in the analysis of the text: how 
many vowel phonemes are there? and: is palatalization a significant feature for 
the consonants? Previous attempts to solve these problems are in conflict; typ- 
ical opposing points of view are those of Van Wijk and Vaillant. Van Wijk is 
willing to admit palatalization only in the case of 1, n, and r; for all other con- 
sonants, he says, he considers the case unproved.® Vaillant, on the other hand, 
assumes three series of consonants—hard, soft, and palatalized,’ and at the same 
time assumes also a contrast between hard and soft vowels. ‘Les voyelles sont 
dures ou molles par elles-mémes, et en méme temps par leur contact avec la con- 
sonne dure ou mouillée qui les précéde; elles déterminent le caractére dur ou mou 
de la consonne, ou elles prennent la forme dure ou molle que la consonne leur 
impose.’® It is obvious that the last statement is phonemically untenable. 

Leaving the nasal: symbols 9, ¢, jg, and je and the consonants I, n, and r for 
later consideration, the distribution of the other vowel and consonant symbols 
can be represented by the following table: 


OccuRRENT VOWEL 
PRECEDING SYMBOLS SYMBOLS 


9 aoyut 
pbmvidsz coon 


kg aoyu 


SZé & ad erog 
-~€é@t @ 


c ae 
3 Seid 


1 * 


a — 
vowel symbol { be 


oii oe ees ao- 
none (i.e. initially) { Set 
4 An example is iskariotiskaago. Except in foreign words, the symbol o does not occur 
after any other vowel. 
5’ A. Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache 8 (Heidelberg, 1922); N. van Wijk, 
Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache 41 (Berlin and Leipzig, — 
6 Van Wijk 43 and 108. 
7 André Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave 1.59-60 (Paris, 1948). 
§ Vaillant 1.30. 
® All the combinations of consonant and vowel symbols implied by this table occur in 
my data, except 21, 3a, 32, 5%, and 3%. I assume that 2 patterns like § and that 3 (a symbol 
of very rare occurrence). patterns like c. 
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The hypothesis which will most simply account for these facts of distribution 
is that the symbols represent a five-vowel system. The symbols p, b, m, », t, d, 8, 
z represent palatalized consonants before the vowel symbols é, e, 7, %, 4, and non- 
palatalized consonants before the vowel symbols a, 0, y, u, ti. The symbols k, 
g, x represent non-palatalized consonants which may occur before any of the five 
vowel phonemes, represented by the expected symbols. The symbols §, 2, ¢, St, 
and 2d represent palatalized consonants which may be followed by any one of the 
five vowel phonemes, the choice of vowel symbol being arbitrary; the symbol a 
has been chosen instead of the expected and more consistent ¢."° The symbols c 
and 3 represent palatalized consonants which may occur before any one of the five 
vowel phonemes. The writing cé occurs in stems, the writing ca in inflectional end- 
ings. This may be interpreted as an irregularity in the writing system, where two 
graphs represent the same phonetic facts.!! After a preceding vowel symbol, the 
symbols @, e, i, %, represent four vowel phonemes, each preceded by a new 
phoneme /y/. The symbol a after another vowel—only after a or é and only in 
certain morphological constructions (the imperfect of verbs, the genitive of 
one type of adjectives, and in certain deverbative nouns)—may be interpreted 
as an irregularity in the writing system similar to that of cé and ca. In initial 
position the symbols a, 0, u represent initial vowels, while 2, e, 7, % represent 
vowels preceded by the phoneme /y/. _ 

The Zographensis document represents, then, a language with five vowel 
phonemes, which may be written /i, u, 9, 0, a/. The phoneme /i/ is symbolized 
in the text by y or 2; /u/ by u or ti; /o/ by & or t; /o/ by o ore; and /a/ by a 
or €. Each vowel phoneme probably includes a front and a back allophone: 
/a/ includes the allophones [s] and [a]; /o/ includes [e] and [0]; /a/ includes 
[1] and [uv]; /i/ includes [i] and [uw]; and /u/ includes [ii] and [u]. The phonemes 
/e, 0, a/ contrast with each other and with the phonemes /i, u/ with respect 
to the feature of tongue-height; their front allophones are probably unrounded 
and their back allophones rounded, but lip position is not a significant feature of 
these phonemes. The phonemes /i/ and /u/ contrast with respect to lip-rounding | 
under all conditions. The front allophone of /u/ may very well be as far front 
as the f-ont allc; uone of /i/, and the two back allophones may be equally far 
back; but any allophone of /i/ is no doubt farther front than the allophone 
of /u/ in the same position. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that for these 
lip-rounding is a significant feature of major status, while relative frontness is 
non-distinctive or of minor significance. The main phonological contrast among 
the vowels is one of height, with four distinctive levels; on the highest level there 
is a further contrast of rounding. This may be represented diagrammatically as 
follows: 


ROUNDING 
ROUNDED NON-DISTINCTIVE UNROUNDED 
high u i 
high mid a) 


10 A similarly inconsistent arbitrary choice is found in several instances in Russian. 

1! This also is similar to the Russian writing system, where, after certain consonants, 
> both o and e are written—the choice depending not on any phonemic difference but on 
morphology (although it is not quite as regular as in the Zographensis). 
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ROUNDING 
ROUNDED NON-DISTINCTIVE UNROUNDED 
mid oO 
low a 


The consonant phonemes are /p, b, m, v; t, d, s, 2; ps, bs, ms, Vs; ts, dy, 83, 
zx; k, g, x; 8, 2, &, St, Zd; c, 3; y/. Each of the five vowel phonemes occurs after 
each of the consonant phonemes: the back allophones after the plain labials and 
dentals and after the velars, the front allophones after all the rest. In initial posi- 
tion my material shows only the vowel phonemes /a, 0, u/. 

After the consonants I, n, r, the following distribution of vowel symbols occurs, 
where the symbol (*) represents a superimposed hook-like line in the ms. join- 
ing the two alphabetic symbols: 


la lé I*é na néenté ra ré rté 

lo le Ie no ne ne ro re — 

ly ui Ut ny ni nt ry mm — 

Wit = nit ni nt ort rh rt 

luli nu- - ru ri — 
The patterning is systematic,” although not all of the possible pigeonholes are 
filled. Descriptively this must be interpreted as a three-way contrast, and his- 
torical evidence would suggest the following choice of assignment to phonemes: 
la is written for /la/, lé for /lya/, and [*é for /lyya/ etc. This analysis does not 
affect the previous phonemicization, but merely adds a new position for the 
occurrence of the phoneme /y/ and adds /], n, r, ls, ny, rs/ to our list of pho- 
nemes. 

The distribution of the nasal vowel symbols is as follows: 


OccuRRENT VOWEL 
PRECEDING SYMBOLS SyMBOLS 
pbmvtdsz* @-¢- 
k g x @--- 
§ Zé & tde 3 Q-¢- 
vowel symbol — jo- je 
none (i.e. initially) ---je 


The symbols jg and 9 are in complementary distribution, as are also je and ¢; 
jg and je occur initially or after a vowel symbol, g and ¢ occur elsewhere. It may 
be assumed that g and jg (and likewise ¢ and je) represent the same vowel, but 
that jg (je) represents the vowel preceded by the phoneme /y/. Since the sym- 
bols g and ¢ contrast after the hush-type sibilants (%, Z, etc.), and jg and je 
contrast after a vowel, we must assume that they represent two different pho- 


12 In some cases where we would historically expect the writing with a hook, the hook is 
missing. Since certain forms occur both with and without the hook, the scribe may some- 
times have been careless in his writing. This does not detract from the force of the pattern 
or from the analysis made here; but to determine the phonemic status of an individual 
form written only without the hook, historical evidence is needed. 

13 In my material the only blank in the pattern is that no example of 39 or 3¢ occurs. Again 
I assume that 3 patterns like c. 
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nemes, /o/ and /e/.* Since the symbol ¢ does not occur after the consonants 
k, g, x, it may be assumed that ¢ not only represents the phoneme /e/ but also 
indicates that the preceding consonant is palatalized. The writing pe, be, etc. 
then represents /pye, bse/ etc. This conclusion is supported by historical evi- 
dence, but can be arrived at on purely descriptive grounds. The writing of ¢ 
after a consonant which we have stated to be always palatalized (8, 2, y, etc.) 
may be interpreted as representing /89, 29, yo/ etc. The phoneme /e/ occurs only 
after palatalized consonants; the phoneme /9/ occurs after the non-palatalized 
labials and dentals, after velars, and after the hush-type sibilants and /y/. 
After the symbols |, n, r we find the following distribution of nasal symbols: 


lo le Fe ie We 
ng ne nte ntjg - 
mere - rriye- 


The graphs [+79 and ljg occur in the same forms; in the few cases where the writ- 
ing is jg, it may be assumed that the scribe forgot to write the superimposed 
hook. This leaves us with four contrasting sets. Again the distribution suggests 
that g and ¢ represent two different phonemes.'® Making use of historical evi- 
dence in the choice of assignment, the data may be analyzed as follows: lg 
represents /lo/, le /lse/, I*¢ /Isye/, U'jg and Yjg both /lsyo/. 

At this point we can regard our phonemicization as complete, or we can take 
a further step. The desirability of going on will probably depend on its useful- 
ness in describing the morphophonemics of the language. Since the symbols 
g and ¢ occur only before a pause or before a consonant other than n or m, we 
may extract the feature of nasalization from /o9/ and /e/ and consider it an 
allophone of /n/ (or /m/). Assigning it arbitrarily to /n/, we re-analyze lg as 
/lon/, le as /lyan/, Ite as /lyyan/, and [+j9 and Ug as /lsyon/. The assignment 
of g to the phoneme /o/ and of ¢ to the phoneme /a/ is due to historical consider- 
ations. 

To sum up: the Old Bulgarian language represented by the Zographensis docu- 
ment had five vowel phonemes and thirty-three consonant phonemes. The 
vowels are /i, u, 9, 0, a/; they show contrasting features of height and rounding, 
but no contrast with respect to front or back position. The consonants are the 
following: 


14 Tf 9 and e contrasted only after the hush-type sibilants, it might be reasonable to as- 
sume the phoneme /y/ here also, and to analyze 3¢ as /3e/ and 80 as /8ye/. This is not 
possible, however: the contrast between jo and je after a vowel makes it necessary to assume 
/9/ and /e/ in contrast after /y/. 

8 It is possible to devise a solution with [9] and [e] as allophones of the same phoneme, 
analyzing lo as /le/, le as /lye/, I*e as /lyye/, and [*jo as /lye/. There is, however, no other 
descriptive evidence to indicate that /y/ occurs after a non-palatal consonant, and thére 
is descriptive evidence for the contrast between [9] and [e]. The historical evidence would 
also make this theoretically possible analysis an undesirable one. 
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PLAIN PALATALIZED 
pbmv ps bs my vs 
tds z ts dj sy 2 
lnr ly ny ry 
kgx &B% & & dd 

S 2.2 


The following sample text is taken from Luke 7.2-5. It is given first in trans- 
literation and then in phonemic transcription: 

(2) stitiniku Ze eteru rabii vole zilé umiraase, ize bé emu Gistini. (3) slySavii 
ze isusa posiila ki n*emn starice itideisky mole i, da stipasetii rabii ego. (4) oni 
te prisidiige kt isusovi mol*éaxg i tidtino glagol*jg’te emu, éko dostoint esti, 
eZe adte dasi emu. (5) l*iibitti bo jezykii naai i stintimiste ti stizda nami. 

(2) /setyonsiku Zo yotyoru rabe volse zselya umsirayaso, yiZo bsa yomu 
éasts;ono./ (3) /sli8ave Zo yisusa posela ke ny yomu star; ece yiyud; oyiski molse 
yi, da sapas;ote rabe yogo./ (4) /onsi Zo pryisedeso ke yisusovsi mols yayaxg 
yi teSteno glagolyo; Sto yomu, yako dostoyina yoste, yo%o aSto dasyi yomu./ 
(5) /lsyubsite bo yezike nage yi sanem;isto ta sezda namo./ 








SEMANTIC COMPONENTS IN KECHUA PERSON MORPHEMES 


Wiuiram L. WonDERLY 
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0. The term! SEMEME was defined by Bloomfield? as ‘the meaning of a mor- 
pheme’. Inasmuch as any language is a semiotic system in which continuous 
reality is arbitrarily classified into discrete categories* that correspond to speech 
forms, it is useful to maintain this definition. By doing so we have the morpheme 
as the minimal unit of meaningful speech form (Saussure’s signifiant*) and the 
sememe as the minimal unit of discretely classified reality (Saussure’s signifié) 
corresponding to it. 

There are, however, certain types of morphemes whose meaning is quite ob- 
viously complex from a structural viewpoint—morphemes whose sememes do 
not consist merely of a continuous series of features or a gradient ‘area of mean- 
ing’, but are further analyzable into discrete semantic elements. For these we 
must deal with semantic features that are submorphemic (and hence subse- 
memic). We do not here refer to semantic complexities that appear as a result of 
arbitrary or logical subdivisions of meaning unmarked by features of linguistic 
form; these we rule out as not being symbolized by the semiotic system and 
therefore not structurally relevant. But examples abound in which submorphe- 
mic semantic features are correlated with some formal feature involving either 
the phonemic shape or the distribution of the morphemes, or both. We term 
such submorphemic (or subsememic) features SIMULTANEOUS SEMANTIC COM- 
PONENTS or, for brevity, SEMANTIC COMPONENTS;° and we assign to them struc- 
tural relevance within the language system. 

0.1. One type of sememe with multiple semantic components is seen in para- 
digms where two or more morphemes each mark a separate specific meaning but 
mark a single over-all meaning in common; if such morphemes occur with iden- 
tical distributions (i.e. are mutually replaceable) in one or more environments, 
there is one more semantic component than there are morphemes (or sememes). 


1 The Kechua materials in §§1-5 of this paper represent the Ayacucho dialect of Peru; 
their structure was worked out in essentially the present form by the author in collabora- 
tion with Kenneth G. Case of the Evangelical Union of South America, during the 1948 
session of the Summer Institute of Linguistics at the University of Oklahoma. Case, who 
has worked for a number of years in the Ayacucho area, provided the material and a rough 
analysis, and concurred in the basic features of the present analysis. Most of the conclu- 
sions of this paper were read at the summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of America 
in July 1950. Since that date, Masako Yokoyama has published a morphemic analysis of a 
different Kechua dialect, that of Cuzco; see fn. 12 below. Her treatment of the person mor- 
phemes differs considerably from ours; we have attempted to correlate her analysis with 
ours in §6 of this paper. 

2 Leonard Bloomfield, Language 162, 264 (New York, 1933). 

’ Cf. Martin Joos, Description of language design, Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America 22.701-08 (1950). 

‘ Cf. Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, Part 1, Chap. 1 (Paris, 1922). 

5 This term implies an analogy with Harris’s simultaneous components in phonology; 
see Lg. 20.181-205 (1944). 
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An example is Zoque ncaktamu we or you did it : éakyahu they did it, in which 
-tam- (non-3rd person) and -yah- (3rd person) both mark the over-all meaning 
plural. Thus the sememes of both suffixes have the semantic component plural 
in common, but separate components of person.® 

0.2. In his treatment of Hungarian, Lotz’ sets up ‘semantic terms’ (ef. our 
semantic components) of the base-forming suffixes in nouns; each of the fourteen 
suffix morphemes has, in his analysis, two, four, or five semantic terms. These 
terms pertain to four basic ‘relations’, whose structural relevance is attested 
by carefully stated phonemic correlates for each. Sebeok® sets up a series of five 
‘semantic features’ (cf. Lotz’s relations) for Hungarian case suffixes and post- 
positions; but unfortunately the structural relevance of these semantic features 
is not attested by any stated correlation with phonemic shape or with distribu- 
tion. In Sebeok’s parallel set of five semantic features for Finnish case suffixes, 
there is again no stated phonemic or distributional correlation, except that a 
footnote gives such correlation for some (not all) of the suffixes said to partake 
of the feature of ‘closeness’. 

0.3. A somewhat different situation exists in the so-called inflectional forma- 
tions of Indo-European languages. For example, Spanish hablas you speak shows 
two suffixal morphemes, -a- present indicative and -s 2nd person singular. But 
hablo J speak shows only a single suffixal form -o, in which the meanings of 
present indicative and 1st person singular are both present. We may choose to 
employ the metaphor of Carroll? and Hockett!* and say that -o is a portmanteau 
item which belongs to two morphemes; although this may do a certain violence 
to our notion of a morpheme as a unit of form, it does have the somewhat doubt- 
ful virtue of preserving a one-to-one correspondence between morpheme and 
semantic component at this point in the structure. Or we may choose simply to 
say that -o is a single morpheme whose sememe has two semantic components 
that are paralleled elsewhere in separate morphemes—thereby giving frank 
recognition to the lack of strict correspondence at this point between the form- 
unit (morpheme with corresponding sememe) and its isolable meaning features 
(semantic components). 

A more striking example of the same type of problem appears in Greek,” 
where iw I loose shows a morpheme w whose sememe may be described as having 
five simultaneous semantic components. The meanings of these components 


6 What is here called a semantic component common to two or more morphemes of a 
paradigm, C. F. Voegelin has aptly termed ‘paradigmatic meaning’; cf. Linguistically 
marked distinctions in meaning, Proceedings of the 29th Congress of Americanists (1950). 

7 John Lotz, The semantic analysis of the nominal bases in Hungarian, Travaux du Cercle 
linguistique de Copenhague 5.185 ff. (1949). 

8 Thomas A. Sebeok, Finnish and Hungarian case systems: Their form and function 32 
(Acta Instituti Hungarici Universitatis Holmiensis, Series B, Linguistica 3; Stockholm, 
1946). 

® Lewis Carroll, Through the looking glass, chap. 6: ‘... “‘slithy’’ means “lithe and slimy’”’. 
... it’s like a portmanteau—there are two meanings packed up into one word ...’ 

10 Charles F. Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis, Lg. 23.321-43 (1947). 

11 Cited by Eugene A. Nida, The identification of morphemes, Lg. 24.414-41 (1948); see 
also A system for the description of semantic elements, Word 7.1-14 (1951). 
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parallel the sememes of five separate morphemes in Avgovra they will loose for 
themselves (o future, o indicative, v plural, r 3rd person, a: middle voice). 

0.4. In the Spanish and Greek examples above, the existence of more than 
one semantic component in a single form-unit (whether interpreted as a poly- 
morphemic portmanteau or as a multicomponential morpheme) is made appar- 
ent by the association of the same or corresponding semantic components with 
unicomponential morphemes elsewhere in the paradigm; in Lotz’s treatment 
of Hungarian, the semantic components are associated with features of phone- 
mic shape. But in the material now to be presented from Kechua, every person 
marker shows two meanings fused together, neither of which can be demon- 
strated by association with semantically unicomponential morphemes elsewhere 
in the language, or connected with any features of phonemic shape. The presence 
of two semantic components in each of the Kechua person markers is suggested, 
to be sure, by the semantic oppositions which they present; but their existence 
is formally demonstrated by distributional criteria. The analysis given in 
§§1-5 is based on Ayacucho Kechua, which differs in certain respects from the 
Cuzco dialect of Kechua discussed in §6. 

Ayacucho Kechua is analyzed as having thirteen suffix morphemes which 
mark person plus some other category of meaning in nouns and verbs. Each of 
the morphemes is thus semantically complex and has a sememe describable in 
terms of two recurring semantic components. The number of these semantic 
components is eight; their various combinations constitute the sememes of the 
thirteen morphemes. Although none of the semantic components is associated 
with any single phonemic shape or morpheme, each is equated structurally with 
a distributional class within the group of morphemes involved. The semantic 
components are thus structurally relevant both in terms of semantic oppositions 
and in terms of distribution. 

In §§1-5 of this paper we list first the Ayacucho semantic components, in 
terms of number labels; then the morphemes into whose sememes they are com- 
bined, in terms of the phonemic shapes of the morphemes and with combined 
number labels; and finally the distribution of the morphemes, in terms of dis- 
tributionally defined classes equated with the semantic components and bear- 
ing their number labels. 

1. Semantic components of the Ayacucho person morphemes. In the person 
morphemes there is a series of three semantic components that mark structural 
categories of person; these are represented by unit numbers: 

01 first person 

02 second person 

03 third person 
Another series of five semantic components appear in combination with the pre- 
ceding and mark structural categories other than person; these are represented 
by decade numbers: 

10 imperative mode 

20 intentive mode (future or intended action) 

30 effective mode (non-future or effected action) in verbs; possessional 

in nouns 
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40 marked case (subject when combined with 03; object when com- 
bined with 01, 02) 
50 plural 

These eight numbers, when cited in the form here given (with a preceding or 
following zero digit), indicate the semantic components apart from their actuali- 
zation in specific morphemes; they are also used in this paper to indicate the cor- 
responding distribution classes of the morphemes in whose sememes they appear, 
and whose classes are in strict correlation with their semantic components. Dis- 
tribution classes 10-50 are referred to as decade classes; 01-03 as unit classes or 
(semantically) as person classes. 

2. Ayacucho person morphemes. The semantic components designated by 
decade numbers combine with those designated by unit numbers in thirteen of 
the fifteen theoretically possible combinations; the resulting complex sememes 
are associated with phonemic shapes that mark meanings corresponding to the 
sum of their semantic components; these shapes constitute the suffix morphemes. 
These are here listed, grouped by decade classes; decimal numbers indicate 
morpheme alternants: 

Class 10 (morphemes whose sememes contain component 10 plus 

one of the components 02, 03): 

12 -y imperative 2nd person 
13 -cun imperative 3rd person 
Class 20 (morphemes whose sememes contain component 20 plus 
one of the components 01, 02, 03): 
21.1 -sax intentive lst person 
21.2 -sun- (same, before morpheme 52) 
21.3 -sxa- (same, before morpheme 42) 
22 -nki intentive 2nd person 
23.1 -nxa intentive 3rd person 
23.2 -sun- (same, between morphemes 41 and 52) 
Class 30 (morphemes whose sememes contain component 30 plus 

one of the components 01, 02, 03): 

31.1 -ni effective/possessional 1st person 

31.2 -n (same, before morpheme 52) 

31.3 zero (same, before morpheme 42) 

31.4 -y (same, before suffix -man and with nouns, except when 
followed by morpheme 42) 

32.1 -nki effective/possessional 2nd person (with verbs) 

32.2 -yki (same, with nouns) 

33.1 -n effective/possessional 3rd person 

33.2 zero (same, after aspect suffixes -rxa-, -sxa except when 
followed by morpheme 42) 

Class 40 (morphemes whose sememes contain component 40 plus 

one of the components 01, 02, 03): 

41 -wa- object case, Ist person 
42 -yki object case, 2nd person 
43 -su- subject case, 3rd person 
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Class 50 (morphemes whose sememes contain component 50 plus 

one of the components 02, 03): 

52 -cik plural 2nd person 

53 -ku plural 3rd _ person 
3. Distribution patterns of the Ayacucho person morphemes. The morphemes 
listed above have the following general distributional characteristics with refer- 
ence to stem-classes and to each other, to be treated in greater detail in §§4—5: 
classes 10 and 20 occur after verb stems; class 30 occurs after verb stems and 
noun stems; class 40 occurs after verb stems in sequénce with 10, 20, and 30; 
class 50 occurs in sequence with 10, 20, and 30 after all stems that combine with 
the latter, or after verb stems in sequence with 10, 20, and 30 plus 40. Possible 
sequences with verb stems (V) and noun stems (N) are summarized in the fol- 

lowing formulae: 


10 

V+ 420-7 + 40 + 50 
30 

N+ 30 + 53 


4. Distribution with noun stems in Ayacucho Kechua. Ciass 30 MORPHEMES 
(possessional +- person) occur in the first suffixal position after noun stems (suf- 
fixes other than these also appear with noun stems but are not treated in this 
paper). Examples based on the noun stem éakra field: éakray my field (N + 31.4); 


éakrayki your field (N + 32.2); éakran his (her) field (N + 33.1). Examples 
based on noun stem wasi house: wasiy my house (N + 31.4); wasin his house 
(N + 33.1). 

Crass 50 MORPHEMES (plural + person) follow a sequence of noun stem + 
class 30 morpheme; the latter is either of person class 01 or of the same person 
class as the class 50 morpheme. Specifically, morpheme 52 (plural 2nd person) 
may follow morpheme 31 or 32; and morpheme 53 (plural 3rd person) may follow 
morpheme 31 or 33. Examples: éakrantik our (incl.) field (N + 31.2 + 52); 
éakraykitik your (pl.) field (N + 32.2 + 52); éakrayku our (excl.) field (N + 
31.4 + 53); éakranku their field (N + 33.1 + 53). The following examples, based 
on fiuxa J (tentatively considered to be a noun stem), show a specialized 
meaning of semantic component 30 but a regular distribution of class 30 and 
class 50 morphemes: fiuxayku we (excl.) (N + 31.4 + 53); fiuxantik we (incl.) 
(N + 31.2 + 52). 

Note that when morpheme 52 occurs in sequence with another morpheme 
of person class 02, it pluralizes the redundantly marked 2nd person; but 
when it occurs in sequence with a morpheme of person class 01, it adds a 2nd 
person plural to the already marked Ist person, yielding a total semantic value 
of 1st person plural inclusive. Similarly, when morpheme 53 occurs in sequence 
with another morpheme of person class 03, it pluralizes the redundantly marked 
3rd person; but when it occurs in sequence with a morpheme of person class 01, 
it adds a 3rd person plural to the already marked Ist person, yielding a total 
semantic value of 1st person plural exclusive. This means that the inclusive- 
. exclusive opposition is not an independent structural category in Ayacucho 
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Kechua; if it’is to be considered a category at all it must be recognized as one 
derived from combinations of 1st person with 2nd and with 3rd person respec- 
tively. Note the absence of a morpheme *51, which if it existed would presumably 
categorize some type of plural Ist person in its own right. 

5. Distribution with verb stems in Ayacucho Kechua. Ciass 10 MORPHEMES 
(imperative + person) occur with verb stems. Examples based on verb stem 
maxa- hit: maxay hit/ (V + 12); maxaéun let him hit! (V + 13). Special environ- 
ments of class 10 morphemes are the following: 

After verb stems in sequence with morpheme 41 (object, 1st person): maxaway 
hit me! (V + 41 + 12); maxawaéun let him hit me! (V + 41 + 13). 

In sequence with a class 50 morpheme (plural + person) of the same person 
class: maxaytik hit (pl.)! (V + 12 + 52); maxatunku let them hit! (V + 13 + 53). 

In sequence with both morpheme 41 and a class 50 morpheme. The class 50 
morpheme may be of the same person class as the class 10 morpheme: maxa- 
waytik hit (pl.) me! (V + 41 + 12 + 52); maxawaéunku let them hit me! (V + 
41 + 13 + 53). Or the class 50 morpheme may be of person class 03, marking, 
in combination with morpheme 41, an object in the 1st person plural exclusive: 
maxawayku hit us (excl.)/ (V + 41 + 12 + 53); maxawaéunku let him hit us 
(excl.)! (V + 41 + 13 + 53). Note that the two circumstances described in this 
paragraph intersect: maxawatunku means both let them'hit me! and let him hit 
us (excl.)!. 

Crass 20 MORPHEMES (intentive + person) occur with verb stems. Examples: 
maxasax I shall hit (V + 21.1); maxanki you will hit (V + 22); maxanxa he 
will hit (V + 23.1). Special environments of class 20 morphemes are the follow- 
ing: 

In sequence with a class 40 morpheme (marked case + person) of different 
person class; morphemes 42 and 43 occur only when the person class of the class 
20 morpheme is 01 and 02 respectively. Morpheme 42 follows the class 20 mor- 
pheme but morphemes 41 and 43 precede it. Examples: maxawanki you will hit 
me (V + 41 + 22); maxawanxa he will hit me (V + 41 + 23.1); maxasxayki J 
shall hit you (V + 21.3 + 42); maxasunki he will hit you (V + 43 + 22). Note 
that in verbs, the person marked by a morpheme of class 10, 20, or 30 is in the 
subject case unless a class 40 morpheme is also present in the sequence. If such a 
morpheme is present, the person marked by it is in a specified case (subject or 
object) and the person marked by the class 10, 20, or 30 morpheme is in the case 
not specified. Semantic component 40 (marked case) has the specific value object 
case in combination with semantic component 01 or 02, but subject case in com- 
bination with component 03. 

In sequence with a class 50 morpheme (plural + person), with the person-class 
restrictions on the latter stated in §4. Examples: maxankitik you (pl.) will hit 
(V + 22 + 52); maxasuntik we (incl.) shall hit (V + 21.2 + 52); maxanxaku 
they will hit (V + 23.1 + 53); maxasaxku we (excl.) shall hit (V + 21.1 + 53). 

In sequence with morphemes of both classes 40 and 50. Examples: maxa- 
wankitik you (pl.) will hit me (V + 41 + 22 + 52); maxasxaykitik I shall hit 
you (pl.) (V + 21.3 + 42 + 52); maxasunkitik he will hit you (pl.) (V + 43 + 
22 + 52); maxawankiku you will hit us (excl.) (V + 41 + 22 + 53); maxasxay- 
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kiku we (excl.) will hit you (V + 21.3 + 42 + 53); maxawanxaku he will hit us 
(excl.) or they will hit me (V + 41 + 23.1 + 53); maxawasuntik he will hit us 
(incl.) (V + 41 + 23.2 + 52); maxasunkiku they will hit you (V + 43 + 22 + 
53). 

According to Case’s analysis, when both a plural subject and a plural object 
are in the context, the class 50 morpheme pluralizes only one of them, depend- 
ing on its person: Ist person is pluralized in preference to either 2nd or 3rd, and 
2nd person is pluralized in preference to 3rd. The person not pluralized by a 
class 50 morpheme may be pluralized by morphemes elsewhere in the sentence, 
or its plurality may be left to be inferred from the context. 

Crass 30 MORPHEMES (effective + person) have the same distribution with 
verb stems as class 20 morphemes, except that one of certain aspect suffixes 
(-rxa-, -sxa-) may appear between the stem and the class 30 morpheme. The 
examples of class 30 morphemes which follow lack these aspect suffixes. 

With verb stems: maxani I hit (V + 31.1); maxanki you hit (V + 32.1); 
maxan he hits (V + 33.1). 

In sequence with a class 40 morpheme: maxawanki you hit me (V + 41 + 32.1); 
maxawan he hits me (V + 41 + 33.1); maxayki I hit you (V + 31.3 + 42); 
maxasunki he hits you (V + 43 + 32.1). | 

In sequence with a class 50 morpheme: maxankitik you (pl.) hit (V + 32.1 + 
52); maxantik we (incl.) hit (V + 31.2 + 52); maxanku they hit (V + 33.1 + 
53); maxaniku we (excl.) hit (V + 31.1 + 53). 

In sequence with morphemes of both classes 40 and 50: maxawankitik you 
(pl.) hit me (V + 41 + 32.1 + 52); maxaykitik J hit you (pl.) (V + 31.3 + 42 
+ 52); maxasunkitik he hits you (pl.) (V + 48 + 32.1 + 52); maxawankiku 
you hit us (excl.) (V + 41 + 32.1 + 53); maxaykiku we (exel.) hit you (V + 31.3 
+ 42 + 53); maxawanku he hits us (excl.) or they hit me (V + 41 + 33.1 + 53); 
maxawantik he hits us (incl.) (V + 41 + 33.1 + 52); maxasunkiku they hit you 
(V + 43 + 32.1 + 53). 

Cuiass 40 MORPHEMES (marked case + person) and cLiass 50 MORPHEMES 
(plural + person) occur only in sequences containing a morpheme of class 10, 
20, or 30. Both class 40 and class 50 morphemes may appear in the same se- 
quence. Examples of these two classes have been included in the distributional 
statements for morphemes of classes 10, 20, and 30. 

6. Correlation with Cuzco Kechua. The Cuzco dialect of Kechua, as presented 
by Masako Yokoyama” (hereinafter cited as Y), shows forms corresponding to 
most of our Ayacucho person morphemes, but with certain phonemic and allo- 
morphic differences. Since her analysis of the dialect of Cuzco was independent 
of our work on that of Ayacucho, it involves a somewhat different morpheme 
list, and a morphemic breakdown of certain endings in a manner different from 
ours. The cause of this difference lies partly in the dialects themselves, partly in 
the interpretation of the data. To describe the Cuzco person morphemes on the 
basis of Y’s analysis but in terms of semantic components and classes commen- 
surate with those of our Ayacucho analysis, we set up two new unit-numbered 
semantic components to mark person-negation (C04 and C09 below), and omit 


~. 1 Qutline of Kechua structure: I. Morphology, Lg. 27.38-67 (1951). 
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certain of the morphemes present in two of our decade classes (20 and 40 of 
Ayacucho).!8 
For Y’s Cz person morphemes, the following semantic components are needed. 
(Numbers for components, classes, and morphemes are the same as the Ay 
numbers wherever correspondences exist, except that Cz numbers are identified 
by a preposed C.) The person-negating components, peculiar to Cz, are unit- 
numbered because they combine with decade-numbered components; but they 
are probably best regarded, for both semantic and distributional reasons, as a 
separate subdivision of the unit-numbered components. Note that neither of 
the person-negating components is recurrent in different morphemes: C04 
occurs only in morpheme C24, C09 only in morpheme C39. Their status as in- 
dependent semantic components is therefore less clear. The same is true for com- 
ponent C40, which occurs only in morpheme C41. (Note that the numbers 
C04 and C09 are set up, for purely mnemonic purposes, as the squares of the 
numbers of the respective person-affirming components C02 and C03.) 
Semantic components affirming person: 
C01 first person 
C02 second person 
C03 third person 
Semantic components negating person: 
C04 non-second person 
C09 non-third person 
Semantic components marking categories other than person: 
C10 imperative 
C20 future (= Ay intentive) 
C30 non-future in verbs, possessional in nouns 
C40 object case 
C50 plural 
The Cz person morphemes, extracted from Y’s paper, are summarized in 
terms of semantic components as follows (Y’s morpheme numbers are given in 
parentheses) : 
Class C10 (imperative) 
C12 y imperative 2nd person (Y’s 8a, imperative) 
C13 cun (data from Case, personal communication) 
Class C20 (future) 
C22 wa- future 2nd person (Y’s 9.2, II F) 


C24.1 future non-2nd person (Y’s 9.1, —II F) 


C24.2 
Class C30 (non-future/possessional) 
C31.1 ni 
C31.2  n-;non-fut./poss., Ist person (Y’s 13.1, I 8S) 
C31.4 y 
C32.1 ki 
C32.2 ykirnon-fut./poss., 2nd person (Y’s 14, ITI S) 


C32.3 -ki 


13 Henceforth we abbreviate Cuzco Cz, Ayacucho Ay. 
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C33 p non-fut./poss., 3rd person (Y’s 13.2, IIT S) 

C39 -qh non-fut./poss., non-3rd person (Y’s 13.3, —III) 
Class C40 (object) . 

C41 wa- object, Ist person (Y’s 6, 1st person object) 
Class C50 (plural) 

C52 -cis plural 2nd person (Y’s 16a.1, pron. incl. pl.) 

C53 -ku plural 3rd person (Y’s 16a.2, pron. excl. pl.) 

From a tactical standpoint, the Cz analysis seems considerably more complex 
than does our Ay analysis. Of our Ay morphemes, only classes 10 and 50 and 
morpheme 41 show direct correspondence with Cz morphemes (classes C10 and 
C50 and morpheme C41). Our class 30 suffixes for the most part correspond to 
Cz morphemes of class C30, but the converse is not true; for those of C30 (in- 
cluding the extra member C39) are described by Y as entering also into sequences 
with morphemes of class C20 or with other morphemes of C30 to form combina- 
tions analogous to the endings that we have analyzed for Ay as single morphemes 
of classes 20 and 40. Thus Y’s analysis shows fewer morphemes but more mor- 
pheme sequences; ours, more morphemes but fewer sequences. 

The following table presents the Cz equivalents of Ay morphemes in classes 
20 and 40; Cz forms treated by Y as composite are divided according to her 






































analysis. 
panei CORRESPONDING CUZCO FORMS REFERENCE TO Y 
MORPHEMES 
21.1 -sax sa-qh C24.1 + C39 Table 2, set 6 
21.2 -sun- su-n- C24.2 + C31.2 Table 2, set 6 
21.3 -sxa- sa- C24.1 fn. 22a 
n-ki C33 + C32.3 Table 2, set 5 
22 -nki wa-qh C22 + C39 Table 2, set 7 
wa-qgh-ki C22 + C39 + C32.3 Table 2, set 7 
23.1 -nxa (no correspondent) 
23.2 -sun- su-) C24:2 + C33 Table 2, set 6 
41 -wa- wa- C41 §3.26.6 
42 -yki y-ki C31.4 + C32.3 Table 2, set 5 
43 -su- su- C24.2 fn. 22a 



















Notes on the table. To Ay 21.3: Ay -sxa-yki (21.3 + 42) = Cz sa-y-ki(C24.1 
+ C31.4 + C32.3) ——To Ay 42: We consider Ay -yki to be a sequence of 31.3 
[zero] + 42.—To Ay 43: Ay -su-nki (43 + 32.1) = Cz -p-ki (C33 + C32.3). 


The factors which underlie the most significant differences between Y’s analy- 
sis and ours are: (1) the appearance of two morphemes of class C30 in the same 
Cz sequence without any apparent system; (2) the person-negating morphemes 
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C24 and C39; and (3) the setting up of morpheme C22 as wa- to occur only with 
C39. 

From the Cz data, a morpheme C24.1 sa- ~ C24.2 su- appears plausible 
enough, since sa- recurs in sa-y-ki (C24.1 + C31.4 + C32.3) and sa-qh (C24.1 
+ C39), and su- recurs in su-n- (C24.2 + C31.2), su-p (C24.2 + C33), and su-p- 
ki (C24.2 + C33 + C32.3). In the Ay data, however, -sa occurs only in the 
form -sax (our 21.1, corresponding to C24.1 + C39); our form 21.3 -sxa-, occur- 
ring in -sxa-yki (21.3 + 42), does not contain a recurrent partial sa except dis- 
continuously. And in Cz as well as Ay, sa in all of its occurrences might equally 
well be a marker of 1st person rather than non-2nd. 

The Cz morpheme C39 -qh presents a somewhat different problem. Its re- 
currence in Cz wagh you will and saqh J shall tends to validate the bimorphemic 
interpretation of these endings as C22 + C39 and C24.1 + C39 respectively; 
but the interpretation is weakened by the fact that C22 wa- never occurs apart 
from C39 -qh, and that C24.1 sa- occurs apart from C39 -qh only in a context 
where it could just as well bear a different interpretation. For the Ay data, -x 
(corresponding to Cz -qh) could be called a morpheme only with still greater 
difficulty, since the sequence corresponding to Cz wagh does not occur but is 
replaced by Ay morpheme 22 -nki. 

This replacing of Cz waqh (C22 + C39) by Ay -nki (22) appears to be an im- 
portant structural difference in the dialects, since it not only makes a morpheme 
*39 improbable for Ay and as a corollary to this weakens the case for an Ay 
morpheme *24 (thus affecting all occurrences of possible person-negating se- 
mantic components in Ay), but also by its non-occurrence in this dialect specif- 
ically rules out the interpretation of Ay morpheme 22 (-nki) as 22 + 39. 

We have restated the Cz endings in terms of semantic components, but have 
preserved Y’s morphemic analysis and morpheme list. It is also possible to re- 
state the same data entirely in terms of our Ay morpheme number list; such a 
treatment introduces no particular difficulties, but results in a list of Cz mor- 
phemes and morpheme alternants that differ in certain details from those of Ay. 
Such a list would contain the Cz morphemes of classes C10, C30 (with slight 
allomorphic modifications, and omission of C32.3 and C39), and C50, plus the 
Cz correspondents of the Ay class 20 and class 40 morphemes (as they are listed 
in the table above, but interpreted as single morphemes rather than sequences). 
It is not, however, feasible to reinterpret the Ay data entirely in terms of Y’s 
morpheme list or of our restatement of it. 

The validity of each of the two structural systems for its particular dialect 
appears from the fact that each can be presented consistently, using the same 
techniques in both cases. Y’s system for Cz, however, is on the whole less sym- 
metrical and regular than oursis for Ay. That the two systems are not bilaterally 
convertible in their entirety may be attributed at least in part to structural dif- 
ferences in the dialects themselves. But with dialects so closely affiliated it might 
be an advantage, for comparative work and perhaps for other’ purposes too, 
to handle both in terms of commensurable semantic components, morphemes, 
and morpheme sequences. 
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7. Addenda. Case, who is working in the field with Ay and also, to a smaller 
extent, with Cz, has sent me some information that arrived too late to be incor- 
porated in the sections printed above. He tells me that Cz does have a suffix 
-Nki (future 2nd person) lacking in Y’s material, and that this corresponds to 
our 22 -nki. Also, the correspondent of Cz wa-qh (listed above as C22 + C39) 
is an Ay suffix -wax not included in this paper; these forms are not part of the 
Cz future or the Ay intentive series, but belong to a series of potential mode 
forms which includes Ay -yman (lst person; alluded to in §2 under morpheme 
31.4), -wax (2nd person), -nman (8rd person), and an almost identical series in 
Cz: -yman, -wagh, -nman. Case was unable to find Y’s form wa-qh-ki (C22 + 
C39 + C32.3) in his Cz data. These data now seem to rule out wa- as a mor- 
pheme C22 and to establish -nki as C22 in its place, corresponding to our Ay 22. 
The Cz morphemic analysis therefore needs to be re-examined at this point on 
the basis of additional material; and more work should be done also on the 
distribution of person morphemes with respect to the potential mode forms in 
both dialects. 

Case also proposes a more felicitous analysis of certain forms containing mor- 
phemes of class 40. Besides a slight change in the alternants of morphemes 21, 
31, and 33, he would delete entirely the subject case morpheme 43. This makes 
possible a uniform meaning, object case, for semantic component 40 in all its 
occurrences, and avoids the conflict of meanings (subject and object) previously 
grouped under the heading marked case. The changes in the morpheme list of §2 
are as follows: delete morpheme 43 and morpheme alternant 31.3; change 42 to 
-ki (not -yki); change 21.3 to -sxay- (not -sxa-); and add 33.3 -sun-. The forms 
from §5 that are affected by these changes are here listed anew, with their changed 
formulae; certain changes in the distributional statements are implied but not 
explicitly phrased. Forms with class 20 morphemes: maxasxayki J shall hit you 
(V + 21.3 -sxay- + 42 -ki); maxasxaykitik I shall hit you (pl.) (V + 21.3 -sxay- + 
42 ki + 52); maxasxaykiku we (excl.) shall hit you (V + 21.3 -sxay- + 42 ki + 
53); maxasunki he will hit you (V + 23.3 -sun- + 42 ki); maxasunkitik he will 
hit you (pl.) (V + 33.3 -sun- + 42 -ki + 52). Forms with class 30 morphemes: 
maxayki I hit you (V + 31.4 + 42 -ki); maxaykitik I hit you (pl.) (V + 31.4 + 
42 -ki + 52); maxaykiku we (excl.) hit you (V + 31.4 + 42 -ki + 53); maxa- 
sunki he hits you (V + 33.3 -sun- + 42 -ki); maxasunkitik he hits you (pl.) 
(V + 33.sun- + - 42 -ki + 52). 
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The phoneme: Its nature and use By Daniet Jonss. Pp. xvi, 268. Cambridge 
(England): W. Heffer & Sons, 1950. 


Though not primarily a linguist, Daniel Jones has made important contribu- 
tions to linguistics as an accurate observer of phonetic detail and as a teacher of 
general and applied phonetics. Of academic institutions in the English-speaking 
world, his school of phonetics at the University of London has offered the most 
intensive phonetic training in the widest variety of languages.! Here Jones and 
his colleagues have prepared many useful texts, for teaching English pronuncia- 
tion and intonation to foreigners as well as for teaching the pronunciation and 
intonation of many languages of Europe, Africa, and Asia to speakers of English. 
Linguists in other countries have presented more systematic analyses and more 
rigorously organized syntheses of the phonetic systems of these languages, but 
very often it was Jones and his students who provided the data. Especially is 
this true of Jones’s work in intonation, which has been systematically described 
as a structural feature of English only within the last decade. Jones’s work is 
continuing under the direction of his students, both at the University of London 
and elsewhere. His emphasis on accurate description of the phonetics of a lan- 
guage, as a basis for teaching pronunciation, is taken for granted in the more 
successful programs for teaching foreign languages to Americans and for teaching 
American English to foreigners.” In the realm of American dialect geography, the 
thoroughness of Jones’s training is reflected in the thousand field records col- 
lected for the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada by the late Guy 
S. Lowman Jr., who received his doctorate in phonetics at London in 1931. 

In previous works Jones has often dealt with the phoneme, though in a some- 
what different way from that with which most American linguists are familiar. 
Now, taking advantage of his retirement from active teaching, he has collected 
his observations on phonemics and expanded them into this book. 

The book is divided into 32 chapters. Chaps. 1-5 are introductory; 6-20 deal 
with segmental phonemes and methods of analysis; 21-26 deal with supraseg- 
mental phonemes, such as length, stress, and tone; 27-32 discuss various other 
problems (27. Diaphones; 28. Erratic pronunciation; 29. Mentalistic and func- 
tional conceptions of the phoneme; 30. The practical use of the theory of pho- 
nemes; 31. Further remarks on phonetic writing; 32. The phoneme in the history 
of languages). A bibliography, an index of languages referred to in the text, and 
a topical index close the work. For the 74 languages and dialects cited, Jones has. 


1The nearest American analog to the London school is the intensive work offered by 
K. L. Pike and his colleagues at the Summer Institute of Linguistics, held since 1942 at the 
University of Oklahoma. In their emphasis on practical problems and in many details of 
their approach to phonemic theory, there is at least a superficial similarity between Jones 
and Pike. , 

2 For instance, the Intensive Language Program of the U. S. Armed Services, the series 
of Spoken Language texts prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute, the program for 
rehabilitating German prisoners of war, and the present language training program of the 
Foreign Service Institute in the Department of State. 
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supplied rather detailed phonetic information, substantially accurate in the 
judgment of competent specialists. In addition, there are many observations 
which a reader is happy to find: the repeated emphatic warning that one man’s 
phoneme may be another’s allophone; the observation that differences in vowel 
quality, as between Arabic /batt/ ‘he decided’ and /SaTr/ ‘shore’, may be the 
nonsignificant accompaniment of a difference between the following consonant 
phonemes (139);? that ‘people do not all use the same phonemes in the same 
words’—that within a dialect or a language a word may occur with different 
phonemes in the speech of different individuals, or in different utterances by the 
same individual (219); and that stressed syllables in English are often accom- 
panied by special intonation features (457-60, 573). 

But in spite of one’s favorable reactions to many such details, one does not 
find the book completely satisfying. Apparently phonemics is still something dif- 
ferent to Jones from what it is to most of us. To evaluate the book properly, one 
must indicate the nature and significance of that difference. 

The basic definition from which Jones’s theory of the phoneme proceeds is 
the following: 


We may say that a phoneme is a family of sounds in a given language which 
are related in character and are used in such a way that no one member ever 
occurs in a word in the same phonetic context as any other member. (31) 


To this definition, as a definition, one can hardly take exception. Though not so 
tidily expressed, in substance it is very much like the definitions used by 
Bloomfield,‘ by Bloch and Trager,’ by Bloch,® and by Trager and Smith.’ The 
difference between Jones and the linguists outside his circle must be sought in 
their theoretical orientation and in their actual practice. We must find out, then, 
three things: (1) Jones’s familiarity with work in phonemic theory in the last 
two decades; (2) the principles upon which he bases his analyses; and (3) how his 
analyses compare with those made by other scholars. 

An examination of the bibliography suggests that Jones’s acquaintance with 
recent phonemic theory is not complete. He lists 126 titles, of which 27 are dated 


’ Numbers in parentheses refer to the numbered sections of Jones’s book. The styling of 
citations has been changed to conform with American practice: Jones’s boldface symbols 
are replaced by lightface, enclosed between slantlines or brackets depending on their 
value. 

‘ Bloomfield, Language 79 (New York, 1933): ‘A minimum unit of distinctive sound- 
feature.’ 

5 Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 40 (Baltimore, 1942): ‘A phoneme is a 
class of phonetically similar sounds, contrasting and mutually exclusive with all similar 
classes in the language.’ . 

6 Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.5 (1948): ‘A phoneme is a clas 
of sounds in the utterances of a given dialect, such that (a) all members of the class contain 
a feature absent from all other sounds, (b) the differences among them are in complemen- 
tary distribution or free variation, and (c) the class belongs to a set of classes that are 
mutually contrasting and conjointly exhaustive.’ 

7G. L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith Jr., An outline of English structure 19 (Norman, 
Okla., 1951): ‘The criteria for classifying sounds as allophones of the same phoneme may be 
_ summarized thus: the sounds should be phonetically similar, they should be in complemen- 

’ tary distribution, and they should exhibit pattern congruity with other groups of sounds.’ 
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1940 or later; three are dated 1949. One might therefore expect him to be familiar 
with any work of consequence published before 1950. This does not mean that 
we should expect him to have read everything written on phonemics, or that 
bibliography is the primary aim of a scholar. But when a scholar treats a topic 
on which recent investigations have indicated sharp revisions in theory, it is 
reasonable to evaluate his approach by what he has neglected to examine. ® 
One who has followed American linguists in their animated discussions of pho- 
nemics will feel that Jones could have used with profit more of their work than 
he has included.® 

European linguistics is also inadequately represented. From the Trubetzkoy 
memorial volume (TCLP 8, 1939) Jones has not cited a single article. There are 
several references to Trubetzkoy’s Grundziige der Phonologie, but none to the 
works of any of the other Prague linguists or to the Copenhagen structuralists 
—none to Jakobson, Martinet, or Hjelmslev.'° And none to Chao’s article on 
the non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems." 

It is not surprising that Jones’s approach frequently seems to be uncertain. 
In fact, the work has an almost diffident tone, as if apologizing for mentioning 
phonemics at all. In part this diffidence may arise from the relative unfamiliarity of 
British readers with the concept of the phoneme; Jones seems to worry about 
many details that American linguists have come to take for granted. Some of 
this needless worry stems from a misunderstanding of what others have said. 
Proclaiming that his theory of the phoneme is a ‘physical’ one, he rejects the 
notion of the phoneme as a structural unit (though admitting that a knowledge 


of the phonemic system is fundamental for further analysis of a language)—thus 
sharply disagreeing with Trubetzkoy, Bloomfield, Hjelmslev, and Twaddell. His 
criticism of these linguists seems to involve a fundamental difference in ap- 
proach.!” 


8 Jones remarks (vi): ‘My occupations being such as to render it impossible for me to 
read all the voluminous literature on the phoneme which has appeared in recent years, I 
am unable to do much in the way of comparing my conclusions with those of others.’ How- 
ever, a reader may fairly expect familiarity with the principles and methods that others 
have used. 

® Of the 126 items in Jones’s ‘List of Publications Referred to in this Book’ (pp. 253-8), 
sixteen are by American writers: Bloch, Bloomfield, Kenyon, Rositzke, Sapir, Sprague de 
Camp, Trager, Twaddell, and Wingfield—five of these items being merely brief notes in Le 
maftre phonétique. Jones’s list includes no reference to IJAL, JAOS, SIL, Word, or the 
Sapir memorial volume, to the linguistic atlas or its associated projects, or to the writings 
of Pike and his colleagues. 

10 Hjelmslev is mentioned in passing (657) as one whose view ‘appears to be’ the same 
as that which Twaddell expressed in his monograph on defining the phoneme; but there is no 
reference to any of Hjelmslev’s publications. Surprisingly, Jones does not refer to Mar- 
tinet, Phonology as functional phonetics (Cambridge, 1949), a series of lert»res delivered 
at the University of London in 1946. See the review by Hockett, Lg. 27.333-42 (1951). 

1 Y. R. Chao, The Non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems, Bull. 
of the Inst. of Hist. and Philol. (Academia Sinica) 4.363-97 (1933). ’ 

12 Cf. 657: ‘According to them it would seem to be immaterial whether languages are pro- 
nounced accurately or not, or indeed, whether any pronunciation is given to the phonemes 
at all.’ Here Jones seems to be confusing the various ways in which a linguist may use pho- 
netic and phonemic data: (1) For an adequate phonemic analysis, the linguist must indicate 
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Jones’s unit of operation is the word, as appears both in his definition of the 
phoneme and in his repeated refusal to consider phonemic statements dependent 
on longer sequences (e.g. 31, 698). Yet he admits (4) that he is not able to offer 
any satisfactory definition of what constitutes a word. Ia the absence of some 
such definition, in phonological or grammatical terms, of the segment utilized 
for operational purposes—and this holds true whether one chooses ‘word’, ‘mor- 
pheme’, or ‘syllable-—the procedure is bound to be largely empirical, often hap- 
hazard, and sometimes very messy.” 

Given Jones’s emphasis on the ‘physical’ definition of the phoneme, it is un- 
derstandable that his analyses should lay greatest emphasis upon phonetic 
similarity, pay moderate attention to complementary distribution, and make only 
one passing reference to patterning (517). But even though patterning alone will 
not enable a linguist to make a phonemic analysis," it often provides useful clues. 
For instance, patterning can suggest that the initial of German zehn is best 
analyzed as a cluster /ts/, but that the initial of English chain is a unit phoneme 
/é/; and it can tell us why a given phonetic long vowel or long conso- 
nant is best analyzed phonemically as a unit phoneme, as a single vowel or con- 
sonant plus a phoneme of length, as a geminate cluster, or as merely a posi- 
tional variant (357-86, 421).!5 

Jones emphasizes the importance of using phonemic analysis to provide ‘a 
basis for phonetic writing’ (656). This interest, frequently identifying ‘phonemic 
transcription’ with ‘broad transcription’, leads to a strongly practical orienta- 
tion, with much more attention to transcription practices—the number and 
shapes of the symbols used—than to the principles of analysis.'* Upon the basis 
of practical convenience and symbol economy, rather than the structure of the 
languages concerned, he interprets German, Dutch, and Hungarian long vowels 
as short vowels plus length, writes single and double intervocalic stops in Tamil, 
and as a matter of principle normally writes ‘nasalized vowels ... by vowel letters 

-followed by /p/, r-coloured vowels by vowel letters followed by /1/, aitchified 


the phonetic components of each phoneme, and the number, distribution, and phonetic 
range of its allophones. (2) In teaching languages, the linguist wants the student to acquire 
the closest possible approximation to the pronunciation of a native speaker. It is not enough 
to teach merely the number of phonemes; he must also learn to use the allophones as a 
native speaker uses them. (3) But in making a morphological or syntactical analysis, the 
linguist need only manipulate the phonemes as symbols. To analyze the traffic load of U.S. 
Highway 1, an engineer does not have to drive from New York to Washington on a Labor 
Day weekend; to utilize for syntactic study a transcription of Burmese which indicates 
five short-vowel phonemes and four diphthongs, a linguist does not need to know that these 
vowels are longer in syllable-final position than before a consonant, or that before con- 
sonants /i, u/ are phonetically [1, vu]. 

18 The problem is troublesome but inescapable. Swadesh attacks it by distinguishing 
between the phonetic word and the semantic word (Lg. 13.2); Bloch’s unit is the phrase, 
‘any fraction of an utterance between two immediately successive pauses’ (Lg. 24.19); 
Trager and Smith set up the phonemic phrase, defined as containing not more than one 
primary or secondary stress (Outline of English structure 49-50). 

14 For the need to handle patterning cautiously, see Bloch, Postulates, Lg. 24.42-3. 

16 See, for example, Swadesh, Lg. 13.1-10; Bloch, Lg. 24.32-3. 

16 For a similar concern with practical problems, see Pike’s Phonemics, and Trager’s 
review in Lg. 26.152-8. 
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vowels by vowel letters followed by /h/, and so on’ (275).!” Even when discuss- 
ing phonetics, not phonemics, Jones allows ‘practical linguistic purposes’ to 
justify orthographic generalizations that would ignore differences in the articula- 
tion of English /k-/ before front and back vowels (21), vowel length in ‘non- 
chrone languages’ (148), and length in diphthongs (402 n)." 

Unlike the American structuralists, Jones uses the term phoneme only for 
vowels and consonants; for significant differences in pitch, stress, and length, 
he uses the terms toneme, stroneme, and chroneme respectively. Not only is this 
multiplication of technical terms esthetically disturbing; it suggests a hierarchical 
difference that does not necessarily exist. If differences in tone, stress, or length 
are significant for a particular language, then they must appear in the phonemic 
inventory, along with the differences in vowel or consonant quality.!® Further- 
more, Jones’s discussion of tone, stress, and length frequently seems to disre- 
gard two important principles: (1) that stress or pitch in a linguistic sense is not 
the same as in a purely acoustic sense; (2) that any of these may have rhetorical 
uses in a language, whether it is phonemically significant or not (339-40).?° 
It is no news that ‘complexes of attributes’ exist: linguists aware that in English 
differences in pitch, vowel length, and diphthongization accompany differences 
of stress, will have little difficulty in interpreting vowel length in Rhineland 
German as determined by intonation (561-5) or in recognizing that in languages 
with significant vowel length, such as Ojibwa, a short vowel may differ in quality 
from the corresponding long vowel (400). 

Jones’s analysis of stress, especially of English stress, represents a point of 
view that is far from being generally accepted. He insists that a language can 
have only one degree of loud stress, that ‘so-called intermediate degrees of stress 


17 Jones makes an exception for the r-colored or constricted mid-central vowel in the com- 
mon American pronunciation of earth and bird, which he transcribes with /1/. He adopts a 
practice similar to that of Kenyon (American pronunciation) and of the journal American 
speech, where such sounds are represented by a special symbol, with another symbol for 
the unstressed constricted vowel of father. 

18 Of course such generalizations are ‘practical’ only when they do not overlook relevant 
data. In making a phonemic analysis of a given dialect of English, one can ignore the details 
of articulation of pre-vocalic /k/. But in making a linguistic atlas, it is desirable to record 
each [k] as minutely as possible, since there are regional and social dialects where a fronted 
{k, g] may occur before low-central or low-back vowels, as in the older Southern coastal 
pronunciations of car and garden. The language that one is working with may distinguish 
long and short diphthongs phonemically. Even though vowel or consonant length may not 
be phonemic in the standard dialects of a language, it may be phonemic in other dialects; 
non-phonemic length of vowels or diphthongs may be a social or regional feature, as in vari- 
ous American pronunciations of write, ride, out, loud. Premature generalizations ‘for con- 
venience’, without analyzing what happens in a language, have made it necessary to under- 
take new analyses of many languages, including nearly all the better-known languages 
of Europe. 

19 See Hockett’s review of De Francis, Nationalism and language reform in China, Lg. 
27.439-45. To De Francis’s suggestion that it may be practical to transcribe Chinese without 
indicating the tones, Hockett replies that it would be more practical to mark the tones and 
omit the vowels, since this would produce only half as many ambiguities as De Francis’s 
proposal. See also Trager, Accentual systems, Language culture and personality 131-45. 

20 Thus, intonation in English is a syntactic device—a superfix. See Trager and Smith, 
Outline of English structure 56. 
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are as a rule degrees of prominence due to tamber, sound groupings, length, 
voice-pitch, or combinations of these, with or without the accompaniment of 
stress’ (462).27 In keeping with this point of view, he cannot accept [a] and 
[a] as stress-conditioned members of the same English phoneme (201-9). 
Yet analyses allowing for more than one level of strong stress may be both illu- 
minating and economical for English, and possibly for German as well (224-32).” 
Nowhere does he deal with stress in the phrase; as far as Jones is concerned, the 
only function of stress in units larger than words is a rhetorical one, more famil- 
iarly analyzed as ‘contrastive stress’. With stress as with many other details, 
Jones allows his awareness of acoustic features on the phonetic level to interfere 
with his discernment of phonemically distinctive varieties. A similar rejection 
of the structural function of stress appears in the assertion that a native speaker 
of a language with significant stress makes ‘conscious use of stress ... which is a 
subjective activity on the part of the speaker’ (434). 

Jones neglects some points of phonemic theory which others have developed 
rather fully. He ignores morphophonemics. He does not mention juncture, though 
the use of this concept might have clarified his analyses. For instance, the recog- 
nition of two types of juncture enables one to analyze Arlesian Provencal as 
having only two nasal consonant phonemes /m, n/, with /n/ velarized in close 
juncture (158-60), and to simplify the analysis of the tonal phenomena of 
Tswana as well as that of the Singhalese nasals before homorganic stops (268). 
The concept of archiphonemes, which plays an important part in Martinet’s 
theory” (though it is seldom used by American linguists*), is not mentioned 
directly, but is dismissed by implication as ‘impractical; it would involve intro- 
ducing another letter into broad transcriptions’ (322). 

On other problems of phonemic analysis as well, Jones’s approach is different 
from that to which we have become accustomed. This is particularly apparent in 
his,treatment of minimal distinctions: 


When a distinction between two sequences occurring in a language is such that 
any lesser degree of distinction would be inadequate for clearly differentiating 
words in that language, the distinction is termed a ‘minimal’ one. (56) 

... two separate letters should be used to distinguish the phonemes even if the 
sounds are barely distinguishable. (312) 

The change from a fairly close [e:] to [i:] must have been a sudden one, since 
as there already was an [i:] in the language, it would not have been possible for 
"7 “4 of more than a certain degree of closeness to exist simultaneously with it. 

742n 


Although Jones and a descriptivist might easily arrive at essentially the same 
transcription of a language, the difference in approach is important. From the 


21 For an analysis that agrees with that of Jones in proposing only one degree of loud 
stress for English, see Pike, The intonation of American English 82, and the review by H. 
Penzl, JEGP 48.140-2 (1949). 

#2 One level of loud stress cannot explain the difference between offish and crawfish. 

*8 See Hockett’s review of the book Phonology as functional phonetics, Lg. 27.335-7. 

*4 One of the few American linguists who have attempted to utilize the theory of archi- 
phonemes is Allan F. Hubbell. See The phonemic analysis of unstressed vowels, Am. speech 


~. 25.105-11 (1950); The pronunciation of English in New York City 88-90 (New York, 1950). 
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descriptive point of view, phonemic difference for a language is a matter of fact, 
not of qualitative measurement. One discovers the contrasts in the language and 
works out the phonetic description of the contrasting features, in terms of com- 
ponents or of the allophones of particular phonemes. The contrast in method is 
clearly seen when one turns from Jones’s statements about Japanese (59, 77, 
116, 120, 122, 140, 143, 292-5, 323-31, 378, 488, 629, 683, 738) to Bloch’s analy- 
sis.25 

Similarly, Jones’s discussion of ‘phonemic overlapping’ hardly touches that 
problem. One may readily concede that the allophone of Russian /a/ between 
palatals may be phonetically a higher front vowel than the allophone of /e/ 
between non-palatals, but since the environments are so different, there is no 
overlapping. In any comparable environments, /a/ and /e/ are clearly distin- 
guished (307-11).7° The familiar use of the term VOWEL HARMONY refers to the 
occurrence of vowel phonemes, as in Hungarian or Turkish; without adequate 
definition, Jones apparently uses the term to describe both the occurrence of 
phonemes, as in Igbo (509), and the occurrence of allophones, as in Telugu (508). 

Two terms which Jones seems to have originated are DIAPHONE and VARIPHONE. 
The former is used to describe the range of dialectal variants, phonetic and 
phonemic, that may occur in a given word; thus the vowel diaphone of roof in 
the Eastern United States would include the vowel phonemes of pool, pull, 
pole, and cull, with many of the regional and social allophones of each phoneme. 
A variphone is a phoneme, phonemic cluster, or allophone that has a wide and 
generally unpredictable range of free or positional phonetic variation, such as the 
Japanese /r/ or the intervocalic consonants of singer and finger (628-37) in the 
speech of the Midland and of the lower classes in New York City.” The sections 
dealing with these topics throw interesting light on Jones’s own procedure; with 
more adequate definition, the diaphone might be useful in historical phonology. 
As Jones uses them, however, both of these terms are of doubtful value.” 


*5 Studies in colloquial Japanese IV. Phonemics, Lg. 26.86-125. 

26 An analog from English is the contrast between the aspirated allophones of /p, t, k/ 
in pill, till, kill, and the unaspirated allophones in spill, still, skill. Since /k/ is less strongly 
aspirated than /t/, and /t/ less strongly than /p/, many speakers have more aspiration in 
spill than they have in kill; but the relative difference between the aspiration of initial stops 
and of stops after /s/ is the same for kill : skill as it is for pill : spill. See also Jakobson, 
Fant, and Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis 4-6. 

27 Hubbell, Pronunciation of English in New York City 10-1, 31, 134; Trager and Smith, 
Outline of English structure 34-5. 

*8 American descriptive linguists disagree sharply on the question whether a phonemic 
analysis can be set up for more than one dialect. The analysis by Trager and Smith (Outline 
of English structure 9) is described as taking care of all the dialects of English with which 
they are familiar. I feel, however, that the application of their method to the dialects with 
which I am most familiar would require at least twice the number of simple vowel phonemes 
that they allow. Cf. Bloch, Postulates, Lg. 24.5, where a phonemic analysis is by definition 
limited to a single dialect. Jones’s own definition of the phoneme is even more restricted: 
he defines the phoneme in terms of a ‘language’, but then defines a ‘language’ as ‘the speech 
of one individual pronouncing in a definite and consistent style’ (28). Jones’s ‘language’ 
may possibly be equated with Bloch’s ‘idiolect’ (Lg. 24.7: ‘The totality of the possible 
utterances of onespeaker at one time in using a language to interact with one other speaker 
18 an tdiolect’). 
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Jones’s phonemic analyses of particular languages naturally differ from those 
which American linguists have made. Regrettably, Jones does not completely 
analyze the phonetic data of any one language, in such a way that a student could 
observe the steps of his procedure; but one may infer a great deal from observa- 
tions scattered through the book. 

His analysis of the vowel phonemes of his own variety of Southern British 
‘received. pronunciation’ will perhaps be of greatest interest. It may be instruc- 
tive to compare Jones’s analysis with the one recently set up by Trager and 
Smith, and with that presented in Kenyon’s American pronunciation (6th ed. 
1935), as modified by Kurath and McDavid for their study of dialect differences 
in American pronunciation: 


JONES TRAGER-SMITH KeEenyon-KuratTH 
pit i 
pet 
pat 


pot 
cut 


put 
(sofa 
be 
balm 
law 
do 
bird oh(r) 
bay ey 
buy ay 
boy i oy, oy 
bough aw 
beau OW, OW, eW 0 


© 
a 
0 
A 
u 
3 
i 
a: 
0: 
u: 
9: 


peowscorm™ %qrprsoBanm 


2 6 
— i 


It would appear that Jones has set up (1) a series of short vowels, (2) a phoneme 
of length (possibly to be equated with Trager and Smith’s /h/, which they define 
as a lengthening and centering offglide), and (3) a series of vowel clusters. The 
‘long vowels’, Jones admits, differ in quality from their short counterparts, but 
he interprets the difference in quality as determined by the difference in length— 
a decision that should give no trouble, since the statement is plain. He transcribes 
the syllabics of bayed, bide, Boyd, bowed, bode as vowel clusters /ei, ai, oi, au, ou/, 
since they are what he classifies as ‘perfect diphthongs’ ;”* transcriptions as vowel 
plus semivowel are reserved for ‘imperfect diphthongs’, such as the kind some- 
times heard in French paille [pa:j]. Except for typographical convenience, Jones’s 
transcription of English offers nothing not found in Kenyon’s and Kurath’s; a 
structuralist would find Jones’s more troublesome than the latter, as suggesting 
but not carrying out an analysis in terms of structural components. 


29‘. sounds which begin at one vowel and immediately move in the direction of another’ 
(15). 
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Several specific statements about details 6f English pronunciation seem de- 
batable. The ‘syllabicity’ of English {m, n, 9, 1], as in open, button, bacon, and 
battle, is hardly due to length alone (439): the nonsyllabic [n] in éin is probably 
longer than the syllabic [n] in cottontail or potentate, and the nonsyllabic [I] in 
tell longer than the syllabic [lI] in Nettleton. So far as I know, the intervocalic 
glottal stop which may occur in better, baker, people (418-20)—oftener, in my 
experience, in button, throttle, bacon, open—is normally accompanied by simul- 
taneous apical, dorsal, or labial articulation, so that there is seldom debate 
whether it is an allophone of /t/ or /k/ or /p/: Bratton and Bracken are rarely 
homonymous. I should prefer to identify the final consonant, phonetically [x], 
in Old English heah as the postvocalic allophone of the consonant phoneme /h/, 
so that heah begins and ends with the same phoneme. In some present-day Scot- 
tish dialects too, initial [h] and final [x] are apparently members of the same 
phoneme. I do not know of any present-day American dialect that has a phonemic 
contrast between a fully rounded high-central [ii] (monophthongal or diphthon- 
gal) and a fully rounded high-back [u], such as Jones says sometimes distinguishes 
lute and brewed from loot and brood.*° 

In discussing French, Jones spends considerable time proving that low-front 
[a] and low-back [a] and intermediate sounds have to be grouped together into a 
single diaphone, but that many speakers have two phonemes. On the basis of 
the data which he uses, one might make a more exact statement: (1) Some dia- 
lects of Northern French have two unrounded low-vowel phonemes, low-front 
/a/ and low-back /a/. In the type of French described by Paul Passy, /a/ occurs 
in moi and article, /a/ in mois, croirais; for other speakers the distribution of 
these phonemes is different from that in Passy’s speech. (2) In other dialects 
there is only one unrounded low-vowel phoneme /a/. In some of these dialects 
/a/ is always a low-front vowel [a]; in some it is always a low-back vowel [a]; 
in some it has a wide range of allophones in free variation, from low-front [a] 
to low-back [a]; and in some it has two or more allophones in complementary dis- 
tribution, e.g. with [a] in final position and [a] elsewhere.” 

There are other details that limit the usefulness of the book. The long list of 
phonetic symbols (xii—xiv) is far less handy than a systematic table would have 
been.” The ‘peculiar sounds’ to which Jones alludes (81-4) are sometimes as 
easily found in American English as in the more exotic languages of Africa and 
Asia: a lateral flap, which Jones describes as a sound ‘intermediate between 
[d] and [1]’, often occurs as an allophone of /1/ in initial consonant clusters, as in 


30 Lute and brewed frequently have a falling diphthong beginning with a high-front or 
high-central unrounded or weakly rounded vowel. Such pronunciations are most common 
in the New England settlement area, but occasionally occur on Chesapeake Bay and in 
coastal communities of the Carolinas and Georgia. 

81 Jones also spends considerable time arguing whether, in French, higher and lower 
mid vowels (front and back) are separate phonemes (145, 151, 215). Cf. Martinet, Les traits 
généraux de la phonologie du francais, Phonology as functional phonetics 30, 39. By using 
the concept of the archiphoneme, Martinet handles these problems much more succinctly 
than Jones, though from a point of view with which most American descriptivists are 
unfamiliar. 

* Cf. Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis 10-37, esp. 22, 26. 
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blue, slow;* and a retroflex nasal occurs after r-colored or constricted vowels, as 
in barn, burn. 

_ Since it is so easy to criticize Jones’s statements, a reader may wonder whether 
this book can be of any use to a linguist. Despite its shortcomings, it is useful. If 
Jones too often loses the phonemic structure in the phonetic details, structural 
analysis sometimes errs in the opposite direction. Where Jones’s analyses seem 
inadequate to us, his material is usually so full that we can reinterpret it in terms 
of our own theoretical orientation. It is doubtful if the book can do any harm; no 
competent teacher of linguistics is likely to assign it to the unwary beginner, and 
the advanced student will know enough not to be misled. And though one may 
have little use for Jones’s phonemic statements, one can only respect his stubborn 
insistence on getting hold of the phonetic evidence on which such statements 
should be based. 

Raven I. McDavip Jr., Western Reserve University 


Fragments de textes koutchéens de médecine et de magie: Texte, paralléles 
sanskrits et tibétains, traduction et glossaire. By JEAN Fiuuiozat. Pp. 155, 
with 4 plates. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1948. 


This is a continuation of Sylvain Lévi’s edition of Tocharian B texts (Frag- 
ments de textes koutchéens; Paris, 1933), in which Filliozat has gathered all 
the medical and magic fragments of the Paris and London collections. Most of 
these documents had already been published, but needed re-editing in view of 
our increased knowledge in the field of Tocharian studies. To these texts Filliozat 
adds a very useful selection of pertinent Sanskrit and Tibetan parallels, which 
previously have been virtually inaccessible to non-specialists. 

The editor first gives an introduction to the texts, in which he studies their 
relations to their Indic prototypes (7-11), and then goes on to discuss anew 
the difficult problem of an appropriate designation for the two ‘Tocharian’ 
idioms (11-23). He rejects the term ‘Tocharian’, which he wants to reserve for 
the Iranian dialect once spoken in Tocharistan; instead he prefers ‘koutchéen’ 
and ‘agnéen’. The term ‘Kuchean’, coined by Lévi, has the disadvantage of 
being too narrow, since B was used as far east as the Turfan region (cf. Sieg— 
Siegling, Tocharische Sprachreste A iv); but if one likes one may still use it, since 
there is at least proof that B was spoken at Kuéa. ‘Agnean’, however, is a highly 
dubious term. It may be worth while to take up the problem of this designation 
at some length. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiian-tsang, in the report of his journey to the West, 
mentions the name of a kingdom A-k'i-ni or Yen-k'i, situated east of Kuta 
(cf. Pelliot, JAS 1934.47-51); Liiders (SBAW 1930.28 ff.) has found the same 
designation in some Turfan documents, in the Sanskrit form Agni. There can 
be very little doubt as to the correctness of the usual identification of Agni 
with the region of QaraSahr. Sieg has identified what is possibly to be considered 
the native form, underlying the Sanskritized Agni, on one of the Pelliot tablets, 


** Kurath and others, Handbook of the linguistic geography of New England 138 (Provi- 
dence, 1939). 
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where we read the words akefie ypoy ‘the country of X’. The word akejfie is inter- 
preted by Sieg as an adjective derived from dke ‘end, limit’, so that akefie ypoy 
would mean ‘das Grenzland’. This explanation has been dismissed because—so 
it was said—the inhabitants of a country would not be likely to call their own 
area the frontier region: such a designation would make sense only from the 
viewpoint, say, of the Kuéa area. This argument is hardly convincing to anyone 
who remembers the American use of the term ‘frontier’, or the fact that the 
inhabitants of the Brandenburg region in Germany call themselves ‘Marker’. 
Far more important is another objection: akefie is definitely a B form; in A one 
would expect to find *ékem, which can hardly be taken as the prototype of Agni. 
If, then, one wishes to uphold the connection of akefie ypoy with Agni, one must 
consider that the designation of the country in question is a B word. 

This leads us to an important question, which has been entirely overlooked 
by Filliozat and others. Is there any proof for the assumption that A was the 
idiom used in the Agni kingdom? The answer can only-be negative: there is not 
the smallest bit of evidence that the place of B was taken by A in the eastern 
part of the Turfan region. In the whole area there are no finds of A texts alone; 
a given site always contains documents of both idioms, except that Kuéa yields 
only B texts. Moreover, wherever texts of a non-religious character have been 
discovered, they are always written in B; similarly the inscriptions at Kuéa 
and Saéngim and the interlinear glosses at Sangim. In view of these facts, Sieg 
and Siegling (op.cit. iv f.) have come to the conclusion that throughout the 
whole ‘Tocharian’ area only B was used as a spoken language. Whether this is 
correct does not greatly matter in this context; what is important is that nothing 
makes it even slightly probable that A was the idiom of Agni as opposed to the 
B of Kuéa. On the contrary, the scanty evidence that we have seems to indicate 
that akefie ypoy = Agni was an outpost, linguistically as well as (perhaps) 
politically, of the kingdom of Kuéa. 

Under these circumstances there can be no question of accepting the term 
‘Agnean’. While ‘Kuchean’ may serve so long as no better term is available, 
‘Agnean’ nmaust definitely be abandoned as incorrect. 

This, of course, raises the question of what can be done to provide a better 
terminology. ‘Tocharian’, though a wrong term too, has acquired some patina 
of tradition and will therefore be hard to change, at least outside the sphere of 
influence of the French school. ‘Aréi’, which Sieg and others thought to be the 
native designation of A, is rather Sanskrit drya- taken over through the medium 
(probably) of Khotanese Saka (cf. 16), so that this term is no help either. One 
might suggest as a possible alternative to the use of ‘Tocharian’ A and B that 
of ‘Kuchean’ A and B, which would allow us to go on employing the convenient 
abbreviations A and B in their traditional sense, while at the same time per- 
mitting the transfer of the term ‘Tocharian’ to the Iranian dialect mentioned 
above. Sieg’s criticism of ‘Kuchean’ as too narrow remains valid, of course, but 
it is hard to find a better solution as long as the documents themselves do not 
offer one. 

The introduction concludes with some remarks on the script of the documents 
(23-9). The texts follow, with their parallels and translations; then comes the 
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glossary. As one would expect, there are cases where one disagrees with the 
editor in his reading, particularly in the division of words; but it seems better 
to refrain from a detailed discussion of these questions in this review. The num- 
ber of misprints is low, so that one can rely on the text of the edition. The 
plates at the end of the book are an additional safeguard. 

WERNER WINTER, University of Hamburg 


Peri tés katagigés tin Sarakatsanaién kai tou onomatos autén [On the origin of 
the Saracatsanes and their name]. By Demetrius JoHN Groraacas. (Re- 
printed from Archives of the Thracian language and folklore thesaurus 12.65- 
128 [1945-6], 14.1938-270 [1948-9].) Pp. 151. Athens, 1949. 


At the end of this treatise on the seasonally nomad Saracatsanes of continental 
Greece, Georgacas explains (142) that his field work was completed by 1938; to 
judge by a passage in his introduction (5), he has no information on the current 
status of these communities since the last war, though the second part of the 
work (65-143) at least incorporates the pertinent literature down to 1948. A 
reader unfamiliar with the family quarrels which seem to plague Balkan philology 
will perhaps be surprised to find how much acrimony has attended past dis- 
cussion of this apparently harmless topic. It is true that the Danish linguist 
Carsten Héeg, as an outsider, has written a dispassionate work of scholarship, 
which remains fundamental to any study of the Saracatsanes.! But Héeg’s 
conclusion, that the Saracatsanes were of Greek stock, a thesis heartily endorsed 
by Georgacas, proved unacceptable in many quarters. Georgacas accuses several 
prominent Rumanian scholars (notably Theodor Capidan and Tache Papahagi) 
of wishing for reasons of nationalistic aggrandizement to regard the Saracatsanes 
as Hellenized Aromunians (72-5). It lies in the nature of things that the present 
study, though moderate, learned, and on the whole fair in its treatment of a 
controversial theme, almost necessarily acquires a tinge of odium philologicum. 

Perhaps it should be stated at the outset that Georgacas has written a highly 
specialized monograph, which nonetheless throws many interesting sidelights on 
Balkan philology. For the reviewer, the value of the incidental material far 
outweighs the author’s avowed aims, and this because those aims are in part 
chimerical. Georgacas first sets himself the difficult task of establishing the 
ethnological origin of the Saracatsanes, and then proposes to ascertain their 
point of origin and determine whether they have been nomads since time im- 
memorial or only in recent times. But since he is admittedly (3) dealing with a 
people unrecorded in Greek history until recent times, the answers to these 
questions can be provisional at best. One of his informants stated (38): ‘We are 
tent-dwelling Greeks; we do not know where we started out from long ago’; 
and an unbiased consideration of their costumes, mores, and folklore does not 
authorize us to advance too far beyond this frank statement. 

That the Saracatsanes are in origin Greek, however, is an assumption which 
Georgacas seems to have established firmly on the basis of his sounder linguistic, 
as opposed to his sketchier ethnographic, researches. He shows a detailed 


1 Les Saracatsans, une tribu nomade grecque, 2 vols. (Paris and Copenhagen, 1925-6). 
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knowledge of all stages of Greek, and is thoroughly at home in the modern 
Greek dialects. Armed with these essential prerequisites, Georgacas has, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, proved conclusively that the Saracatsanes speak a 
northern Greek dialect. Yet the Aromunian scholar Theodor Capidan had stated 
categorically of the Sarcatsanes’ that ‘only their language is Greek, but even 
this is shot through with Rumanian words, inherited from the time when they 
were Aromunians.’ Instead of making equally categorical counter-claims, 
Georgacas takes up every individual item of vocabulary supposed to betoken 
Rumanian or Aromunian origin, and shows either that the claim is baseless or 
that the item in question falls in the category of ‘Balkanisms’ common to the 
pastoral life of both Aromunians and Greeks. 

One or two examples of this method may be of interest. P. Skok,’ while 
acknowledging Greek origin for the Saracatsanes, deemed Aromunian influence 
possible in such a form as proata or prota ‘sheep’ (for Common Greek provaia, 
with loss of intervocalic -v-). Georgacas cites similar forms of the word from all 
over the Greek-speaking world, and makes it certain that this form used by the 
Saracatsanes falls within a common Greek pattern. T. Papahagi* argued that 
the Saracatsanes used a verbal form like y:pdou ‘grow old’ (for Common Greek 
yepv@) as an inherited Aromunian speech habit. This is to fly in the teeth of 
Greek historical grammar, for the forms containing n are a later development; 
a simplex to Ancient Greek ynpdcxw is seen in Xenophon’s ynp&,° and forms 
without n are widely disseminated today (Georgacas cites yep& in Crete, yip@ in 
Lemnos, etc.). 

A solid groundwork for Georgacas’ conclusions may be seen in his list (112-21) 
of etymologies for items in the vocabulary of the Saracatsanes which have been 
interpreted as in some sense Aromunian. His remarks under these headings are 
particularly valuable, since these items are displayed in their proper context of 
Greek dialect geography. Another list (122-30) deals with Modern Greek words 
of Latin, Italian, or other provenience which have been derived—wrongly, in 
the author’s opinion—from Aromunian or Rumanian. There is a particularly 
rewarding excursus on the term ‘Vlach’ and affiliated terms (86-104), which 
constitutes almost a monograph in itself, including as it does a detailed list of 
derivatives from ‘Vlach’ in Modern Greek (93-6); this is germane to the argu- 
ment, since the Saracatsanes are called Vlachs in some parts of Greece, and it 
has been maintained that ‘Vlach’ can mean only ‘Kutsovlach’ (i.e. Aromunian). 
Actually the term ‘Vlach’ is attested all over Greece in the sense of ‘shepherd, 
nomad’ (19). 

A topic to which Georgacas devotes a great deal of space is the etymology of 


? AromAnii, dialectul arom4n 14 and fn. 2 (Bucharest, 1932). 
3 References in Georgacas 27 and 131-2. For the regular disappearance in Rumanian of 
Latin intervocalic -v- (or -b-) cf. Rum. alund ‘hazelnut’ from Lat. Avellana (nuz), earlier 
Abelléna; Rum. pdémint ‘earth’ from Lat. pavimentum. : 

‘References in Georgacas 26 and 130-1. In Aromunian, the combination -rn- yields 
-7-; see Sextil Puscariu, Limba rom4n& 1.223 (Bucharest, 1940). Puscariu cites ca7d ‘meat’ 
(Daco-Rumanian carne). 

* It would be more correct to say that ynpdw is a back-formation based on the future 
Ynpacouat; see Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik 1.708 (Munich, 1939). 
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the name ‘Saracatsanes’ (41-64, 81-6, 132-5). This is not the place to elaborate 
on his theories; but perhaps one can say, with all due deference to Georgacas’ 
ingenuity and thorough mastery of linguistic method, that no etymologies of 
proper names can be wholly satisfactory in the absence of all written tradition. 
A few years ago, Georgacas was brilliantly successful in an article describing and 
etymologizing the various names under which the city of Constantinople has 
been known.® There he started with a wealth of data. Here he must operate 
with assumptions in a near-vacuum. ; 

One further criticism might be touched upon. In treating both the name and 
the origin of the Saracatsanes, Georgacas has cited in chronological order the 
views of every scholar who ever published anything on the subject. While it is 
occasionally worthwhile to know what a given authority had to say on a given 
topic, this system inevitably wastes the reader’s time by compelling him to 
wade through much learned nonsense. This is a minor blemish, however, in a 
dissertation like the present one which makes so useful a contribution to Balkan 
studies. 

Gorpon M. Mgssine, American Embassy, Vienna 


Fonetika spisovnej ruStiny. By ALEXANDER V. Isacenko. (Academia Scientiarum 
et Artium Slovaca.) Pp. 229. Bratislava: Slovenské Akadémia vied a umenf, 
1947. 


Isatéenko’s book on the phonetics of contemporary literary Russian (i.e. the 
pronunciation of written Russian) is one of the more elaborate analyses of its 
kind. One must regret that because of the language barrier (the monograph is 
in Slovak) and the general unavailability of the book in the United States, it is 
likely to be less well known among our linguists than it deserves to be. 

Seeking to combine an historical approach with a descriptive analysis of his 
subject, Isatenko devotes nearly one-third of his book (13-75) to the historical, 
geographical, and social foundations of literary Russian. These chapters con- 
tribute little that is based on original research; in many respects they are the 
least satisfactory of the entire work. 

The influence of Soviet scholarship asserts itself noticeably throughout the 
introductory pages. Isatenko’s mention of the ‘social’ (i.e. ‘class’) foundations 
of a language reflects one of the cardinal principles of Soviet interpretation of 
all phenomena. In this respect his approach parallels that of such Russian 
linguists as Bulaxovskij, Obnorskij, Sterba, Vinokur, and Vinogradov. 

Unfortunately, Isaéenko too frequently contents himself with repeating the 
conclusions of other scholars, and fails to consult the original sources. In some 
cases his action may be regarded as defensible. Thus, the fact that Vostokov’s 
Russian grammar (1834) was unavailable to him perhaps underlies his readiness 
to quote a passage from it from Bulaxovskij (50). So long as Isatenko quotes 
reputable works, he may avoid serious criticism. But his willingness to quote 
from Karl H. Meyer in connection with the Miscellanies (1073, 1076) of Prince 


* The names of Constantinople, TAPA 78.347-67 (1947). 
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Svjatoslav is not so easily justified. N. Durnovo, in his devastating review of 
Meyer’s Historische Grammatik der russischen Sprache (Zeitschrift fiir slavische 
Philologie 1.467-507 [1925]), castigated Meyer for failing to use source materials 
in preference to secondary works. Isaéenko repeats Meyer’s error, and deems it 
proper to refer to the Historische Grammatik for information on early Russian 
manuscripts, i.e. on materials with which Meyer himself was acquainted only at 
second hand. 

In one other respect Isaéenko’s approach is irritating to Western scholars; 
and herein also he follows the habits of his Soviet Russian colleagues. Like them, 
he tries to prove his ‘political literacy’, and to this end—in a monograph on 
Russian phonetics—quotes Lenin and Stalin (16) before proceeding to questions 
more narrowly linguistic. Somehow Isatéenko’s references to the new gospel call 
to mind the literary practices current in the bigoted atmosphere of 17th-century 
Moscow. Writing on any topic in pre-Petrine Russia was a hazardous under- 
taking, liable to expose one to charges of heresy, and consequently a task that 
required strict adherence to certain conventions. Thus Simeon Polockij (1629- 
80), the émigré savant from Kiev who became tutor to several children of 
Tsar Aleksej Mikhailovié (1645-76), seemed constantly constrained to prove 
his ideological reliability. He embellished his writings with quotations from the 
Scriptures and from the works of the Old Russian church fathers. Today Soviet 
linguists (as well as scholars in all other fields of research) seem similarly obliged 
to prove and keep on proving their ideological reliability ; but now they embellish 
their writings with quotations from Das Kapital and from the works of the 
New Soviet state fathers. In emulating his Soviet colleagues, Isatéenko follows a 
well-worn path. The portion of the book, however, that concerns itself purely 
with the phonetic description of modern Russian, despite a major premise that 
now appears in error, makes a significant contribution in the field of Russian 
phonology. 

Isatéenko is primarily concerned with providing potential readers of Russian 
with a guide to the phonetic value of printed Russian words. Throughout his 
work he describes the phonetic segments of Russian in terms of their ortho- 
graphic norms, and gives a series of rules for interpreting phonetically the 
individual letters of the Russian alphabet. He does not attempt to give a 
phonemic analysis of the spoken language. 

Following such eminent predecessors as A. A. Saxmatov, Isaéenko bases his 
description of ‘standard literary Russian’ on the dialect of metropolitan Moscow. 
And precisely in this respect he commits a serious historical error. The dialect 
which Isa¢enko describes coincides in general with that of D. N. USakov, as 
treated in the introductory pages of his four-volume dictionary of modern 
Russian (1934-40). Moreover, Isatéenko cites USakov as his authority for a 
number of observations. He thus disregards the fact that during the past fifteen 
years, Soviet linguists have recorded a growing disavowal of the linguistic norms 
that Usakov regards as standard for ‘literary Russian’. During this period, not 
only has the language of metropolitan Moscow changed so that the ‘standard 
Muscovite’ of USakov has become archaic, but now even ‘Muscovisms’ in 
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everyday speech are regarded as dialectal forms. (Cf. Obnorskij’s review of 
Avanesov’s book in Russkij jazyk v skole 1.79-81 [1951].) 

As already mentioned, Isatéenko seeks to give a guide for pronouncing the 
Russian that is recorded in literature. In working out this task, his monograph 
treats the phones of Modern Russian with great unevenness: it goes into con- 
siderable detail in some instances, but in others is slipshod and incomplete. 

The elaborateness of Isatenko’s phonetic system is illustrated by its inclusion 
of unvoiced sonants, of lateral dental stops, of faucal stops, and even of the now 
obsolete uvular phones included on the basis of the text of Tolstoj’s War and 
peace. Yet Isaéenko omits some phones of far greater currency. His treatment 
of long consonants, though elaborate, is also incomplete. He states that they 
occur only at the junction of two morphemes in native Russian words, and in 
foreign words that have not yet been assimilated into the spoken language; but 
his analysis of the ‘long affricate’ [c:] is insufficient, since what he treats as 
[c:] is more properly [tcs] or [tc]; cf. Avanesov, Russkoe literaturnoe proiznosenie 
91-2 (Moscow, 1950). 

Isaéenko’s assumption that the no longer prevalent Moscow norms are still 
standard leads him to distinguish the long palatal segments [8:, %:] from the 
short [8, 4] as positional variants of the phonemes /8, %/. He recognizes the 
sequence [8¢] only at the junction of morphemes, as in ra§-¢itat’; elsewhere he 
admits as ‘correct’ only [8:] and [%:] before vowels, [8] and [%] before consonants 
and pause. Yet as Obnorskij has pointed out (op.cit. 79), today only [S¢] can be 
regarded as the norm for the literary language; even in Moscow, according to 
Avanesov (op.cit. 50-1), the present-day norm is [8¢], though the second member 
is only slightly affricated. In the same way, Isa¢enko is wrong when he claims 
(132) that the palatal affricates occur only at the junction of two morphemes. 

Though perhaps disputable for literary Russian, Isaéenko’s description of 
unvoiced sonants—nasals, laterals, and trills—is undeniably interesting. Ac- 
cording to Isaéenko (104, 143), voiceless nasals and laterals occur after another 
consonant at the end of an expiratory unit, as in [ritm, dogm, mys’l’], and 
initially before a voiceless consonant, as in [I’s’t’it]. On the other hand (138), 
voiceless trills occur in final position even after a vowel, as in [dvor, car’]. 
Strangely enough, he fails to mention the voiceless dental nasals, which parallel 
the labial nasals in final position, as in [p’es’n’]. 

Of special interest is Isatenko’s treatment of the reduction of certain vocalic 
and consonantal clusters, as well as of whole syllables, in modern Russian. On 
this complex phenomenon his observations are lucid and for the most part 
valid. In view, however, of Obnorskij’s recent statement (op.cit. 80-1) con- 
cerning reduction in specifically literary Russian, Isatenko’s generalizations 
would seem to apply to colloquial speech rather than to the literary language 
(the ‘spisovn4, ruStina’ of his title). 

On the whole, Isaéenko’s extensive monograph contains a great deal of valid 
material on Russian pronunciation. Still, as the foregoing discussion indicates, 
the reader will do well to verify his generalizations before accepting them at 
their face value. 

Ouea A. Mastentkov, University of California 
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La pronunciacién del espafiol en Bogoté. By Luis Fi6érez, with a prologue by 
Tomas Navarro. (Publicaciones del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, Vol. 8.) Pp. 390, 
with map. Bogoté, 1951. 


Like Rufino José Cuervo’s Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, 
the pioneer volume of American Spanish dialectology (1st ed. Bogotd, 1867; 
7th ed. 1939), the title of the present work is in large part a misnomer. Flérez 
is primarily concerned with the speech of Bogoté, yet he presents abundant 
information concerning the Spanish of many other regions of Colombia. He is 
treating, then, the speech of an area which has not recently been investigated 
in a detailed manner.! 

While most of the material was obtained in Bogotdé, the author’s place of 
residence, he also made short field trips to other areas of Colombia. Thus his 
intent is to describe in detail the Spanish of the capital, including data from 
other localities which he visited. The result is not intended to be a systematic 
study of the variations within an area (as was Navarro’s El espajiol en Puerto 
Rico), but a description of a locality, like Matluck’s study of the Valley of 
Mexico. The material from outside Bogotd is of value principally for com- 
parison with the speech of the capital, not for determining precisely the speech 
areas within the country. 

Flérez is careful to indicate (15) that he is interested chiefly in the observa- 
tion of spontaneous speech in a variety of surroundings and from informants of 
varying social levels, the comparatively long period of the investigation (1944- 
50) enabling him to confirm his findings. In several places (233, 265, 267) he 
mentions the use of a questionnaire which was given t6 informants to be read, 
yet he makes no statement as to its nature or the extent of its use. Because of 
his concern with spontaneous conversation he begs off (185) giving a short 
biography of informants who aided in certain phases of his study, listing them 
by name only. Both Navarro and Matluck effectively use this biographical 
device in presenting a background against which the informant’s responses can 
be evaluated. 

The work begins with a short prologue (7-11) by Tomas Navarro of Columbia 
University, under whom Flérez studied while in the United States. Navarro 
praises the methodology used and the results obtained, and indicates some of 
the more significant ones. In his introduction (13-7) Flérez sets forth the scope 
and aims of his study and explains his methodology. The bibliography (19-29) 
is devoted largely to descriptive works on the Spanish of Spain and America, 
no really significant study being omitted. The real meat of the volume is con- 
tained in the next four chapters, Vocalismo (33-136), Consonantismo (139-268), 
Fendédmenos especiales (271-301), and Acento (305-21). The conclusions are 
contained in a relatively short chapter (325-31), which is followed by two 
indices (words treated, 335-82; subject-matter, 383-90). At the end is a small 


1 A similar situation exists in regard to the Spanish of the central valley of Mexico, first 
investigated by C. Carroll Marden in the 1890’s. A recent study of the Spanish of this 
area is Joseph Matluck, La pronunciacién en el espafiol del Valle de Mexico (Mexico, 
1951). 
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map of Colombia which shows the boundaries of the political divisions and the 
more important cities. 

In organizing and presenting his results Flérez has used two guides, neither 
of which offers any innovation. He states (16) that he has closely followed 
Navarro’s Cuestionario lingiiistico hispanoamericano (lst ed. Buenos Aires, 
1943; 2d ed. 1945), which most recent investigators of American Spanish have 
found useful. Because of the limitation of his subject Flérez employs only the 
section on phonetics, stating (14) that in presenting his material he has in mind 
‘la idea de mostrar el aspecto fonético’.2 The procedure of presentation and 
documentation is that of the seven volumes of the Biblioteca de dialectologia 
hispanoamericana (Buenos Aires, 1930-49). 

Flérez is not concerned with presenting a description of the phonetics of the 
speech of Bogoté as forming a system in its own right. In fact, he says (14) 
that he does not try to give a complete picture, desiring instead to give a rapid 
description of many phenomena of contemporary pronunciation. Consequently 
the emphasis is on those characteristics which depart from a standard rather 
than on the standard itself. His point of reference is the Spanish of cultured 
speakers everywhere, assuming that the reader already knows the sounds of 
that system, even though it may be artificial or foreign to his own area. For 
example, in describing the vowels he says (34) that the velar a is less velar 
among Colombian speakers; also (35) that close e is often less close than in 
cultured speech. There are frequent references to a change from one sound to 
another—‘cambios de a’ (62), ‘trueque en r’ (149); and to ‘reduction’, ‘extension’, 
‘loss’, and ‘addition’. Since the author disclaims any attempt at a historical 
treatment, these terms obviously do not refer to dialectal forms derived from 
cultured speech, but rather to a coexistence (not necessarily in the same area) 
of the two systems. Occasionally, but not consistently, Flérez uses the term 
‘alternation’ to indicate this state. This approach, with its abundant documen- 
tation, frequently obscures the fundamental patterns of Colombian speech, 
which the reader must sift from the 390 pages of the work. 

The present volume does not solve a problem faced by all scholars who would 
publish works dealing with dialectology, that of a system of phonetic transcrip- 
tion. The high cost of composition and printing almost precludes the use of such 
symbols: the author relies instead on a more or less conventional spelling in 
which he attempts to represent only the sound under consideration. For example, 
in showing the assimilation of an r to a following consonant he uses the some- 
what confusing spellings patte for parte, fuedza for fuerza, comedcio for comercio 
(204). A proper system of symbols would have answered a number of questions 
which a phonetician might ask, such as the type of s representing r in the rustic 
pronunciations mesman, esnando (201), casne, cuesno, gobesnd (204) ;* the type of 


2 He is aware, it seems, of the existence of a phonemic approach (although he nowhere 
uses it), since he cites Bloomfield’s Language and Pike’s Phonemics, but only in connection 
with minor phenomena which in some way shed light on a problem of Colombian speech. 

3 In view of the detailed descriptions of the s given elsewhere, it would be pertinent to 
describe this articulation. There are a few slips in the explanation of phonological forces. 
This reviewer finds no yod in [fratn, iquivoco (42). The combination Sant’ Ana (128) should 
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r in cormillos, cdrculos (222), or the final r in seguridar, cantidar, dificultar (154). 
In the absence of symbols, a careful description of articulations would have 
been better than such makeshift substitutes. 

Somewhat disconcerting is the extent to which other linguistic influences 
have encroached upon the domain of phonetics. In his organization all changes 
ci one sound to another are lumped together; and while the linguistic processes 
involved are considered in detail, they enter only secondarily or not at all into 
the arrangement of the material. The following developments are but a few of 
those interspersed among legitimate phonetic observations, the explanation in 
each case being that of the authority cited by Flérez: balume (60), an old form, 
not a phonetic change from volumen; empolla (40), influence of the prefix en-; 
estilla (40), influence of other words beginning in es-, such as estilar, estribo; 
alvertir (148), almonidco, aljedrez, al caso (231), and all changes of ad- to al-, 
confusion with the prefix al-; desnuncar (253), influence of nunca; ensamen (253), 
influence of the prefix en-. Perhaps Flérez should not be censured too severely, 
since Navarro’s Cuestionario also specifically lists in its section on phonetics all 
the variants just mentioned. 

One notes a marked fondness for using the process of association as an ex- 
planation for divers phenomena, many of which can be explained phonetically. 
Certainly the author is on solid ground as long as a recognizable lexical con- 
nection exists, as in diceres from dicen and decires (53); felipino, through the 
influence of Felipe (61); apifiuscar (166) ‘to pile up’, from apefiuscar and apifiar 
‘to press together’. Many of his associations, however, are far less reasonable, 
e.g. Muisés (37) ‘Moses’ through the influence of muy ‘very’, or other words 
beginning with mu-; roleta ‘rattled’ because of other words in ro-, as ropa, 
Roberto, robo; ojold (67) ‘God grant!’ from ojaldé through association with ojo 
‘eye’; guauda (86) ‘a variety of bamboo’ from guadua through association with 
guau ‘bark of a dog’ and miau ‘mewing of a cat’. He suggests (66) that ajingibre 
‘ginger’, a form also observed in Mexico (BDH 4.283), may represent an associa- 
tion of gengibre with aj ‘chile pepper’. Such an association might be valid for 
Colombia, where ajé is widely used; but in Mexico it seems unlikely, since the 
genus Capsicum is commonly referred to there as chile. A better explanation is 
assimilation to a following stressed 7, while agengibre alternates with the more 
frequent gengibre. 

The principal contribution of this volume to American Spanish dialectology 
is found in its treatment of certain of the consonants. Flérez has done a thorough 
and careful study of the s in Colombian speech, using palatograms with subjects 
from representative areas of the country to supplement his aural observations. 
The predominant articulation is the ‘predorso-alveolar, plana’, in which the 
apex of the tongue rests against the lower incisors. Less frequently observed was 
the ‘predorso-dento-alveolar, plana también’. With descending frequency oc- 
curred apico-alveolar concave, corono-predorsal, and dental articulations. In 
initial position in a syllable, geography appears to have little to do with these 





not be classified under the combination a + i but a + a. The pronunciation diaulo 
(diablo) (140) does not illustrate -b- but -bl-, while palagar (paladar) ‘palate’ contains an 
example of -d-, not -dr-. 
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articulations, which coexist in the various regions examined. Only in the de- 
partment of Antioquia (where a palatal timbre was heard) and in Bogoté and 
the surrounding area (where the advanced position of the s occasionally caused 
it to approach an interdental articulation) were variants confined to any par- 
ticular region. The pronunciation of final -s as a weak aspirate or its complete 
disappearance appears principally in the coastal areas along both the Pacific 
and the Caribbean. : 

In Colombian treatment of implosive -r and -l, the data given by Flérez are a 
valuable complement to those contained in the survey of these phenomena in 
Spanish by Alonso and Lida (RFH 7.313-45). These articulations are par- 
ticularly unstable in the coastal regions; the author cites examples of assimilation 
of -l and -r to a following consonant, aspiration before nasals, vocalization, a 
mixed articulation of r and 1, and pronunciation of r as / and vice versa. He 
mentions also (204-5) a sibilant pronunciation of r before nasal in casne, cuesno, 
gobesnd, gobesnacién. Unfortunately he does not describe the sibilant, although 
he goes on to say that ‘algunas veces la r se oye con sonido mixto deh y 3’, 
which makes one suspect that here may be a case of aspiration of r which re- 
sembles that derived from s plus consonant.‘ 

A conservative element of Colombian pronunciation is the retention of the 
dorso-palatal lateral pronunciation of ll, rather than the y which appears in 
many areas of America. In Colombia the l/l appears in the more heavily populated 
highlands around Bogoté and to the northeast and southwest, in the latter area 
apparently forming a part of an extensive zone which conserves the lateral 
articulation, extending through Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia to northern Chile 
and Argentina. The rather precise delimitation of these boundaries in Colombia 
will help to establish more clearly the geographical extension of this pronuncia- 
tion in America.® 

Also observed in Bogota, but only sporadically outside the capital, is an apico- 
alveolar fricative sibilant rr, an articulation frequently heard in the Spanish of 
central Mexico. Those informants who articulated this rr also showed con- 
siderable friction in word-final r and in the group ¢r. The velar articulation of rr 
so common in Puerto Rico is apparently confined to a few communities of the 
coastal areas. Elsewhere the vibrant variety prevails. 

In the speech of rural areas and of the lower social classes in the towns, the 
aspiration of h derived from Latin f- is widely preserved, having become identified 
with the relatively weak aspiration of j and g (before e, 2), as in Puerto Rico, 
Santo Domingo, Guatemala, and other areas of America. From the abundant 
examples cited by Flérez (173-6), this archaic conservation appears to be 


‘In his work on Puerto Rico (86 n.), Navarro says: ‘La pronunciacién piesna, caénero, 
de los escritores costumbristas, no registrada en ningtn lugar, parece ser una manera de 
sugerir por la s las variantes sordas que en tales casos ocurren.’ During investigation of 
the Spanish of Panama, which shares with the coastal regions of Colombia the in- 
stability of implosive -r and -l, informants reported to this reviewer that a sibilant articu- 
lation of r exists there; but observation on the spot failed to confirm such reports. 

5 Another indication of the conservative nature of the pronunciation of Bogotdé, as 
Navarro points out in his introduction (7), is the retention of the u of muy as a vowel, 
whereas elsewhere it has a consonantal value. 
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common to all Colombia and is therefore of no great value in determining 
dialect areas within the country. 

It would seem, at least from a superficial examination, that several well- 
defined geographical divisions exist in Colombian speech. Until recent years, 
with the advent of the airplane and the automobile, the three parallel cordilleras 
of the Andes which run from north to south have effectively divided the country 
into isolated regions with varying social and cultural backgrounds. Travel 
from one inter-mountain area to another was extremely difficult, and the coastal 
areas, particularly those along the Atlantic, communicated with the interior 
only by means of slow river boats. Without describing or indicating the cultural 
divisions which arose because of the geographical configuration of the country, 
Flérez mentions several differentiable areas, using only phonetic criteria for 
purposes of distinction, although some statement concerning the history and the 
sociological and economic characteristics of each area might have served to 
highlight the divisions. The pronunciation of Bogoté is marked off from that of 
other areas by its assibilated rr and its apico-alveolar tr. The departments of 
Antioquia and Caldas form the center of another area which is characterized by 
an s of a palatal timbre, a harsh fricative y, and a relatively high intonation. 
The coastal areas along the Pacific and Caribbean differ markedly from those 
already mentioned, particularly in the unstable articulation of r and J, a labialized 
rounded f, more frequent aspiration of initial and medial h, aspiration of s final 
in a syllable, and a velar articulation of final n. Here Flérez notes the pre- 
dominantly colored population as influencing the pronunciation of this zone. 
El Chocé and the departments of Cauca and El Valle, which partially overlap 
the sector just described, have a bilabial n in final accented syllables. Several 
areas of Colombia, particularly those to the south and north of the capital, 
. remain to be described and defined in greater detail. Certainly the delineations 
made by Flérez constitute a significant contribution to the dialectology of 
American Spanish. 

The author has observed Colombian speech carefully and has presented his 
observations in extreme detail. Much of the material presented here will serve 
to define more sharply the areas of American Spanish. Students in this field will 
make good use of it. 

Srantey L. Rose, University of California, Los Angeles 


Die mittelhochdeutsche Lehnprigung nach altfranzésischem Vorbild. By Emin 
Oumann. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Series B, Vol. 68, No. 
3.) Pp. 129. Helsinki: [Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia], 1951. 


Whenever a stream of cultural influence is sufficiently powerful to carry loans 
from one language into another, we may be reasonably sure that some of these 
will appear as new usages of native material rather than as pure loanwords. 
These new usages (which this reviewer in a recent article called LOANSHIFTS, 
defined as morphemic substitution, Lg. 26.210-31) are the subject of the present 
study. The author discusses in some detail the loanshifts which are, or are 
alleged to be, reproduced in MHG from OF models. 

Loanshifts are obviously more difficult to prove than loanwords; but as far 
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as this reviewer can see, the author has proceeded cautiously and there does not 
seem to be any reason to question the validity of his results. At best one can 


merely arrive at a high degree of probability by showing that the new usages 


first occur in contexts known to have stood under the influence of the foreign 
culture in question and that they are unlikely to have arisen independently in 
the second language. The reviewer is not competent to check the author’s sources, 
but finds his reasoning convincing from the point of view of bilingual theory. 
The semantic range of the terms in question associates most of them with the 
French courtly life which Germans are known to have admired and imitated in 
the Middle Ages. Ohmann devotes a good deal of attention to the channels of 
transmission. He shows that the immediate source is not Provencal but northern 
French, and that Middle Dutch may in some cases have acted as an intermediate 
link. He devotes a whole section to loanshifts in Middle Dutch, one of the 
languages of the Rhine region where French and German came into immediate 
contact and the French influence first appears. He duly considers the fact that 
some French expressions also had Latin parallels, and is often unable to decide 
which of these was the immediate model. But in general the parallelism between 
the French originals and the German imitations is such that one can hardly 
deny their relationship. 

The reviewer is not satisfied, however, with the principles adopted by the 
author for classifying his material under subheads. From the apologetic air 
with which the author presents it, one gathers that he is not satisfied either. 
He divides his discussion into three main parts, under the headings (1) Lehniiber- 
setzung, (2) Lehnsyntax, Lehnwendung und Stilistisches, (3) Bedeutungsentleh- 
nung. The terms are taken from Werner Betz (Deutsch und Lateinisch, 1949), 
but the principle of division is traditional. The reservations which the author 
makes about his classification are such as to make one wonder why he adopted 
it at all, e.g. ‘viele Ausdriicke kénnten, je nachdem was man als wesentlich fiir 
sie betrachtet, mehreren Gruppen zugeteilt werden’ (38); ‘so bleibt die Grenze 


zwischen Bedeutungsbeeinflussung und stilistischer Beeinflussung nicht selten 


fliessend’ (95); ‘freilich kénnten derartige Falle auch unter der Rubrik ‘“‘Lehn- 
wendung” bzw. ‘‘Lehnsyntax”’ und auch “Stilistisches” behandelt werden, je 
nachdem, worauf man das Hauptgewicht zu legen geneigt ist’ (107). The problem 
is strikingly illustrated by one of the very first examples he gives under 
Lehniibersetzung: businzre from OF buisinier (39). One’s first reaction is to 
wonder why he includes it at all, since it looks like a straight loanword, with 
little more than phonemic substitution. But he explains that the suffix -zre was 
really by this time a German suffix, having been borrowed somewhat earlier. 
Hence he is inclined to regard it as a ‘halbe Lehniibersetzung’ (what this re- 
viewer called a LOANBLEND in the article previously cited), in which a French 
loanword is provided with a native suffix. But he admits that ‘in gewissem Sinne’ 
it could also be regarded as a regular Lehniibersetzung, since busine had probably 
been borrowed first, and bustinzre would then have to be regarded as consisting 
entirely of German elements, but formed in imitation of French! It is puzzling 
that he does not go on to admit that there is even a fourth possibility: the 
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word may not be a loan at all, since it could easily have been formed in German 
by a man who had never heard of the French buisinier. 

The fact that the same word can, ‘in gewissem Sinne’, be regarded as either a 
loanword, a loanblend, a loanshift, or a native creation, casts some doubt on 
the scientific validity of the whole system. This reviewer wishes to suggest that 
we lack the essential data for making this kind of a classification, particularly 
when dealing with an extinct language. The classification which Ohmann and 
many with him have made is really an over-classification, since it is based on 
non-existent data. A classification like that of bust#nzre above is an attempt to 
describe the process whereby the word came into the language. It tries to catch 
the loan on the wing, as it were. But unless we can identify the person or the 
moment which brought it into being in the new language, we cannot know 
whether the word was wholly or partly created in response to native or foreign 
patterns. It may be correct, as the author insists, that -xre was already ‘einge- 
biirgert’ in German when businzre came along. But written sources are merely 
a scoop of water in the ocean of language, and they can certainly not prove with 
any conclusiveness the order in which such closely related terms as busine n., 
bustinen v., and businzre n. came into the language. For all we know, they 
may have come in simultaneously. There is nothing that requires a stem with 
suffix to be borrowed later than the bare stem. 

Other examples of the author’s difficulties are found throughout the book. 
The expression stieze amie is considered to be an imitation of OF douce amie, 
and is therefore treated under Lehnwendung (73); but under Lehnbedeutung 
we find him discussing the change of meaning of stieze under influence of douce 
(97), as if the expression above were not merely an example of the latter. Under 
Lehnwendung he also treats an expression like min her, imitated from OF mon 
sieur (76). But is not this rather to be regarded as a change of meaning of min, 
which here no longer has any possessive significance, and therefore to be classed 
as Lehnbedeutung? Since it consists of two parts, it could of course also be 
regarded as a Lehniibersetzung. This is the way he chooses to regard the com- 
pletely parallel kriechisch fiur, imitated from OF feu gregeots, although it looks 
more like the expressions he usually classifies as Lehnwendung. But in this 
case he says that it is only formally a Lehnwendung, since ‘inhaltlich ist sie 
einer Zusammensetzung gleichzustellen’ (59). 

The author’s difficulties seem to stem from a failure to recognize clearly the 
formal nature of his classification. The only real difference between the Lehn- 
bedeutung, the Lehniibersetzung, and the Lehnwendung as ordinarily used is 
that the first consists of one uncompounded word, the second of a compound, 
and the third of more than one word. This is a purely formal classification, 
which tells us nothing about the way the words came into the language, and has 
no validity for languages that do not happen to have compounds. As long as 
we are dealing with morphemes that are native to the borrowing language, and 
in the absence of native speakers who can tell us just which words have been 
incorporated in the language, the classification will have to be in terms of the 
structure of the borrowing language. The only division which may turn out to 
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be significant for our understanding of the borrowing itself is that between 
phonemic substitution (the loanword) and morphemic substitution (the loan- 
shift). Even these often exist side by side in the language, as shown by the 
author’s examples in such cases as déizamie beside stieze amie (97), fianze beside 
sicherheit (99), punieren beside stechen (99). The problem is complicated but 
not altered by the existence of the loanblends, which combine the two kinds of 
substitution, but may often have been historically loanshifts, as the author 
thinks, e.g. kurnewalisch from OF cournevalois (40), dérperte from OF vilenie 
(42), widerparte from OF contrepart (42). ; 

Once we have recognized that our classification of the loanshift is to be made 
in terms of the structure of the borrowing language, and have identified the 
morphemes involved in the process, the problem is clear. The only possible 
classification will be in terms of the change in linguistic context under the 
influence of the foreign model: before borrowing, the morphemes were used in 
such and such contexts; after borrowing they were used in such and such new 
contexts. We do not yet have an adequate linguistic classification of contexts, 
but linguistic science appears to be finding its way toward more satisfactory 
analyses, which it is hoped may be reflected in future studies of interlingual 
influence. 

In the present study we have some cases of shifts which affect only bound 
morphemes; these include the loanblends, or ‘halbe Lehniibersetzungen’ to use 
the author’s rather clumsy expression. Among these are affixes like -liche (OF 
-ment) in finliche, hasteliche; -en (OF -er) in vloiten; -er (OF -ier) in kurdiwener; 
and stems like brust- (OF poitr-) in brustnier. The regular loanshifts may consist 
of both stem and affix, as in dérperheit (OF vilenie), missehoffen (OF desesperer), 
hévesch (OF cortois), riddere (OF chevalier). They may consist of two stems 
compounded into one word, as in grézmuoter (OF grandmere). They may also 
consist of morphemes in free syntactic combinations, ranging from one to an 
- indefinite number. These may be classified according to the syntactic combina- 
tions involved, from the adjective-noun phrases like min her and kriechische fiur 
to the verb reflexives of sich undergriiezen (OF s’entresaluer). So-called Lehnbe- 
deutungen are also changes of context, as when geval comes to mean ‘luck’ by 
extension of the meaning common to it and OF cheance (60) of ‘the fall of dice.’ 
The syntax would seem to be the proper place for classifying a change from 
genitive to prepositional phrases (though the author rejects this as a French 
loan). But it should not include such Lehnwendungen as dank wissen (OF 
savoir gre, rejected as a source by the author), which, if they are imitated, 
merely exemplify a change of context (‘new meaning’) of wissen (and possibly 
of dank). The increasing use of diminutives, treated by the author as a matter 
of syntax and style, can probably be regarded as a novel usage of certain suffixes 
(esp. -lin). Even the increased frequency of such words as rich (OF riche, in 
expressions like Karl der riche) and wunder (OF merveille), or the stylistic over- 
tones of swxre (OF pesance), minne (OF amour), finden (OF trover ‘make poetry’), 
edel (OF genézl) can be described in terms of new contexts. 

A study of loans which is linguistic rather than sociological always involves a 
comparison of two linguistic structures, and a classification is bound to reflect 
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one’s analysis of these structures. Such a comparison can give us the overall 
result of a historical process but not its details, which could be supplied only if 
we could produce reliable evidence on the time of borrowing for each item. 

Ernar Havuaen, University of Wisconsin 


De problematiek van het Bahasa-Indonesia-experiment. By C. C. Bera. (Rede 
op 23 April 1951 in de Aula der Universiteit van Amsterdam uitgesproken.) 
Pp. 36. Groningen, Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1951. 


The author of this pamphlet is well known as a scholar of the Javanese lan- 
guage, who formerly taught in what was then called the Netherlands East 
Indies, now the Republic of Indonesia. His subject is in effect the problems which 
are brought about by the adoption of Indonesian (or Bahasa Indonesia) as the 
official language of the new Republic. Indonesian is a standard language based 
on Malay; its standardization is a matter of great moment and wide discussion 
among Indonesian intellectuals. Malay, a language with native speakers, had 
given birth to a pidgin used throughout the East Indies as a trade language, 
commonly called ‘bazaar Malay’. The term ‘classical Malay’ is often applied to 
the Malay of historical and other works written before the second world war. 
The tendency in Indonesian is to amalgamate all of these, in various proportions 
according to the intellectual center: in Djakarta the main elements are classical 
and bazaar Malay; in Medan (in native Malay territory) native Malay plays a 
role. The influence of Djakarta, the seat of the present government, is every- 
where strong; here and in other Javanese centers, the influence of the Javanese 
language and of Dutch on the formation of Indonesian is strongest. The influence 
of the Indonesian of Djakarta extends also to centers like Medan; the differences 
appear most strongly in the Indonesian spoken in the centers, but also in the 
writings. 

There is no question that the multilingual nature of the population of Indonesia 
has produced a special problem in intercommunication, which the selection of 
Malay as a medium is designed to solve. Since the new republic faces the prob- 
lem of making the scientific advances of Europe and America accessible to its 
people for their progress, there has also arisen a need for deciding upon technical 
vocabulary; work on the selection of suitable terms has been a serious occupa- 
tion of committees supported by the government for the past few years. 

The author finds the following problems facing the Bahasa-Indonesia experi- 
ment: the serviceability (bruikbarheid) of the language, ways of increasing the 
serviceability, and the multilingual nature of Indonesia. 

To answer the question why one language at a given time is more serviceable 
than another (and in precisely what this difference lies), Berg finds it worth 
while to consider first the manner in which languages have evolved. This is 
only possible after describing how languages operate; i.e. language evolution lies 
in the domain of structural linguistics. He reaches the conclusion that the 
serviceability of a language, theoretically considered, is determined by its 
Phonemic pattern (14), the manner in which the ‘differential fixation of its 
comorphemes has occurred’ (14); and its pattern of episememes (15). The 
reviewer is somewhat, puzzled (apart from the terminology employed) by the 
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inclusion of a historical factor; for the author separately proposes the hypothesis 
that all known languages have more than minimal serviceability (15-6). In 
view of this assumption it appears to the reviewer that the features which 
make a language what it is and the features which make it serviceable should 
be identical, at least now. In other words, the more than minimal serviceability 
of a language resides in its being a language, and is not determined by its evolu- 
tion. What purpose there is in Berg’s discussion of serviceability would appear 
to be directed toward those among the Dutch who ‘cherish the hope that the 
Bahasa Indonesia will not outlive its childhood’ (8). 

The author implies that a language needs comparatively few phonemes to be 
serviceable (11), and demonstrates this by an interesting application of a 
‘phonemic field theory’. 

The ‘differential fixation of comorphemes’ appears to be the notion that 
the evolution of a language consists in part of the attaching of different meanings 
to different shapes of the same word. For example, it is conceivable that the 
two pronunciations Idboratory and labératory might come to have partly or 
totally different meanings. As they stand now, these two words constitute 
different morphemes! on the one hand, and a single signum? on the other. The 
possibility of the development of multimorphemic signa is said to depend on 
the following factors: the ‘coefficient of field-area’—a term based on the 
‘phonemic field theory’ and presumably capable of being made to express the 
expansibility of a signum (teken), though the author sees no method of arriving 
at this—and the ‘fraction of average individual frequency’ of a signum (12). 
It appears that the mathematical notions constructed here are connected with 
the theory that ‘in modern European languages multicentral and even bicentral 
signa are rare because of our high general frequency rate ... In Indonesian 
languages [read: Malayo-Polynesian languages of the East Indies] multicentral 
signa have probably played a very important part even in recent times.” The 
phonemically different morphemes of a signum are comorphemes of each other 
(13). Berg’s seizing upon the ‘differential fixation of comorphemes’ as of para- 
mount importance in the evolution of a language is thus connected with his 
theories regarding Indonesian comparative linguistics, which involve the hy- 
pothesis that comorphemes existed in the parent language.‘ 

Every signum has a ‘range’ or ‘quantum’ of serviceability (i.e. meaning) to 
which the term sememe can be applied. If the comorphemes of a signum become 
‘differentially fixed’ in totally different serviceabilities, we must speak from 


1 Berg elsewhere defines a morpheme as a collection of phonemically indifferent realiza- 
tions of a word [sic]; see his article A question of principle in Indonesian comparative 
linguistics, Bingkisan Budi: Een bundel opstellen aan Dr. P. S. van Ronkel ... aangeboden 
28 (Leiden, 1950). 

*The term ‘signum’ is applied by Berg either to a morpheme or to a collection 
of phonemically different realizations of a word, op.cit. in fn. 1. 

* A question of principle 29. 

4 Td. 29-31. This notion appears at best to be no more than the theory that the parent 
language included dialect equivalents, which yielded synonymous forms with complete or 
partial lack of systematically corresponding phonemes in the daughter languages. Cf. 
Bloomfield, Language 318. 
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then on of different sememes. If the difference in serviceability which results is 
only partial, each of the ex-comorphemes is the bearer of a particular ‘epi- 
sememe’. If two ex-comorphemes remain bound to one another by a pair of 
alternative episememes, they are called ‘unity-partners’ (uniepartners), and the 
mother-signum in its new function is a ‘unity’ (unie; 13). The author apparently 
believes (fn. 21) that the episememe thus evolved closely approximates Bloom- 
field’s episememe as defined in Language 166. No resemblance between the two 
appears in Berg’s reference (16) to the ‘episememes of number, tense, phase of 
action, and causality’ or in his mention (17) of Jespersen as having demon- 
strated ‘that analytic languages, i.e. languages whose episememes are now 
borne by special signa, are better than synthetic languages, i.e. languages whose 
episememes are borne by a productive affix’. It is further doubtful whether 
Dutch wilde ‘wanted’ beside older wou, which are referred to as unity-partners 
in fn. 23, could be said to contain alternative episememes in Bloomfield’s sense 
of the term. 

One might have expected the author to lay more stress than he does on the 
point that the apparent relative unserviceability of one language as against 
another is a feature of cultural change. It could be said that the present relative 
unserviceability of Indonesian is evidenced precisely by those efforts which are 
directed towards making a language capable of handling the cultural features of 
the West with which the Indonesians are now in close contact. The author 
points out (9) that a notion of the relative unserviceability of one’s language 
may appear when a speaker, say a Javanese, is faced with a new situation, say 
Thomist philosophy, which his own language as it stands is incapable of dealing 
with. In this sense it appears to the reviewer that the difference in serviceability 
between languages would be the result of the inevitable association of a given 
‘natural’ language or languages with a given culture. As long as contact be- 
tween different cultures is minimal, the language of an imitating or adopting 
culture suffers little or no strain. If however the difference between cultures in 
close contact be great enough, the language of an imitating or adopting culture 
may be at a temporary disadvantage, which is—roughly speaking—proportionate 
to the number of new lexical items necessary to handle the imitated and adopted 
features. It would thus appear that the study of lingyistic structure alone 
yields no way to determine the relative serviceability of a language. 

The author conceives of the evolution of languages as having proceeded by 
the elimination of those whose respective structures did not stand up to the 
competition of other structures in the matter of serviceability. The extension of 
the vocabulary by the ‘differential fixation of comorphemes’ was first replaced 
by compounding and the use of productive affixes (multiplicatie). Now all 
peoples not blinded by a wrong conception of nationalism follow the practice of 
borrowing (17). The impression is given that these steps are sequential, but 
it seems improbable that the author is here speaking strictly. , 

Berg points out that Malay has borrowed widely from the languages with 
which it has had contact: Sanskrit, Tamil, Javanese, Persian, Arabic, Chinese, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English. A language can have a vocabulary that is 
highly internationalized without surrendering any of its ‘inner form’, that is, its 
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pattern of episememes and the system of their rules of combination. Evidences 
of the influence on Malay of the episememe pattern of Arabic and of the inner 
-speech-form of Dutch are present in great numbers, respectively in religious 
writings and in the publications of contemporary intellectuals; but the ab- 
sorption of this foreign influence by the entire language community has as yet 
been little studied. 

Indonesian has no inflection of nouns, expresses no difference of person or 
number in its verbs, has no congruence, has no burden of noun and verb classes, 
forms the degrees of comparison analytically, has only one form for the adjective, 
and in general is free of irregularities; all this places it, as far as inner speech- 
form is concerned, among the most serviceable languages in the world. A 
European is bothered by the fact that Indonesian can indicate difference of 
action-phase with ease, but has no time categories and has found no other way 
of indicating plurality than the awkward one of doubling whole words. One 
cannot say that the Indonesians miss these episememes, unless those who learn 
time categories in later life, and at the same time have the gift of making critical 
judgments about their speech before and after learning them, should be able to 
give evidence. These considerations lead the author to ask whether a recognized 
defect of the Bahasa Indonesia can be rectified. 

To Berg, structure analysis is a form of diagnosis. The number of Malayo- 
Polynesian languages in Indonesia alone may be put at 250. As a result of 
family relationship, the episememe material of Malayo-Polynesian languages in 
Indonesia can probably be more easily grafted on the Bahasa Indonesia than 
entirely foreign material. If the Bahasa Indonesia has need of additional cate- 
gories, these can be skimmed from the local languages of Indonesia. Such 
novelties can be introduced via the school, provided they fit the simple scheme 
of the Bahasa Indonesia and the type of the local language does not deviate 
from it too much. 

The following dilemma nevertheless results: bazaar Malay was able to fa- 
cilitate communication between speakers of different languages because of its 
limitations, but the Bahasa Indonesia must do it in spite of its increasing dif- 
ficulty. The upper strata of the Indonesian community. need a language of such 
development as to be able to replace Dutch; but the very same development 
hinders the absorption of the masses in the new language community. A way 
out is suggested by ‘Basic English’ and ‘copywriting’. Basic Bahasa Indonesia 
would offer the little man a quick introduction to the language because it would 
be limited to the indispensable minimum of forms of expression, to the simplest 
of competing constructions, and to a vocabulary consisting of ‘signs’ of the 
highest frequency and their combinations. By rewriting difficult books in simpler 
language without surrendering the essentials of their content—i.e. through 
‘copywriting’—two advantages are obtained at once: the masses are educated 
through the varied literature thus made accessible to them, and their control 
of the ‘basic’ language is strengthened. 

The reviewer is not convinced of the utility of constructing a ‘basic language’ 
for the use of non-native speakers. There is nevertheless some pedagogic value 
in ordering the teaching of a language so that the vocabulary, phrases, and 
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constructions of highest frequency are among the first that the student learns. 
As for the principle of ‘copywriting’, it seems to be above criticism, provided 
one keeps in mind the age level of the public for whom the material is rewritten. 
An adult does not enjoy books for children as a steady diet. 

Berg’s viewpoint is in general enlightened, and a number of his suggestions 
have merit. Those who are engaged in the problem of spreading the knowledge 
of Indonesian can profit from a serious consideration of his practical suggestions 
even if in the end they reject them. The author’s attempt to state scientifically 
the problems involved in applying to languages the test of serviceability is 
difficult to follow because he tries to combine an evolutionary theory with 
structural analysis, and because he displays a notable disregard of the value of 
examples to clarify an integrated terminology. 

IstipoRE DyEn, Yale University 


La structure de la phrase dans les langues indigénes de l’Amérique du Nord. 
By Taprusz Mitewsk1. (= Lingua posnaniensis 2.162—207.) Pp. [46]. Poznaf, 
1950. 


Milewski says that his is a preliminary study which might be extended, along 
the lines suggested by two scholars publishing in Moscow in 1947 and 1948, to 
Caucasian and Paleoasiatic languages. The study under review is limited to 
certain structural resemblances among 21 American Indian languages: Yokuts, 
Maidu, Hopi, Haida, Kwakiutl, Tsimshian, Tonkawa, Yuma, Fox, Delaware, 
Chipewyan, Tlingit, Aztec [Nahuatl], Chiricahua Apache, Hupa, Eskimo, Chiti- 


macha, Dakota, Taos, Tunica, and Chinook. Some of these belong to the same 
language families: to Algonquian (Fox, Delaware), Uto-Aztecan (Hopi, Na- 
huatl), and Athapaskan (Chipewyan, Chiricahua Apache, Hupa). Structural 
resemblances are of course to be expected among languages belonging to such 
conservatively established families. 

In enlarging family circles, Sapir and others arrived at what Mason calls 
‘radical’ (instead of ‘conservative’) language families. Groups of languages 
whose genetic relationship is postulated (but not yet demonstrated) are said 
to constitute a ‘phylum’ rather than a ‘family’; the term ‘family’ is then re- 
served for relationships which have been demonstrated by the comparative 
method, as Algonquian, Athapaskan, Uto-Aztecan, and Siouan, or for languages 
which have a high percentage of obvious samenesses in vocabulary, as Salish. 
Milewski follows ‘Le classement généalogique des langues américains d’aprés E. 
Sapira [sic]’,—i.e. ‘phyla’ rather than ‘families’. With the family circles enlarged 
as far as Sapir wanted to go, there is some probability that Milewski’s 21 sample 
languages are related within the following groups: I. Eskimo-Aleut (Eskimo); 
II. Algonquian (Fox, Delaware) and Wakashan (Kwakiutl); III. Athapaskan 
(Chipewyan, Chiricahua Apache, Hupa) and Tlingit and Haida; IV. Uto- 
Aztecan (Hopi, Nahuatl) and Tanoan (Taos); V. Yokuts and Maidu and Tsim- 
shian and Chinookan (Lower Chinook); VI. Tonkawa and Yuman (Yuma) 
and Chitimacha and Siouan (Dakota) and Tunica. 


1 Morris Swadesh, Salish internal relationships, IJAL 16.157-67 (1950). 
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The 21-language sample is treated as though it represented a problem in 
areal linguistics, although the geographic range is all of North America: struc- 
‘tural samenesses are reported wherever they occur in this wide geographic 
range. This review distinguishes between (1) structural samenesses which exist 
among languages known or thought to be related, and (2) samenesses found 
among languages which have never been considered related. If we could agree 
upon a term for remarking upon this second kind of sameness, it might be as 
useful as the term ‘cross-cultural’ in anthropology. How would ‘cross-genetic’ 
do for talking about structural resemblances among languages of the world?? 
Milewski’s resemblances can surely be labelled cross-genetic: they occur be- 
tween phyla I (single sample), II (three languages in the sample), III (five 
languages), IV (three languages), V (four languages), and VI (five languages). 

Now what are these structural resemblances? Milewski begins by speaking 
of general syntactic relations which are supposedly marked by all languages of 
the world—relations ‘entre le sujet, l’object et le prédicat, entre le possesseur 
et la chose possédée, etc.’ He divides the languages of the world into two types, 
depending on how they mark these universal relations: the first type is desig- 
nated as ‘excentrique’, the second as ‘concentrique’. The specific structures of 
Milewski’s 21-language sample are treated as approaching one or the other of 
these types, rather than as typologically classified in an inclusive-exclusive 
fashion. For example, he cites Latin as a sort of ideal or extreme instance of 
the ‘excentrique’ type, in which many components of a statement reaffirm the 
syntax: the syntactic relation is marked repeatedly. For this reason, Milewski’s 
‘excentrique’ will here be translated as ‘multi-indicated relation’. On the other 
hand, in a ‘concentrique’ language, it is only the predicate which determines 
the syntactic function of the other components of a statement; hence we trans- 
late ‘concentrique’ as ‘uni-indicated’ or ‘uniquely indicated relation’. We make 
Milewski’s sub-classificatory terms more explicit as well: his ‘subjective lan- 
- guage’ we call ‘identical actor for transitive and intransitive’ because the shape 
of the noun in such languages is the same when serving as actor, whatever the 
voice of the verb; his ‘objective language’ we call ‘single paradigm for intran- 
sitive actor and transitive goal’ because the shape of the one set of morphemes 
serves both as actor of intransitive verb and as goal of transitive verb (with 
the implication that there exists for each such language another set of morphemes 
which mark actor of transitive verbs). 

Milewski says more than this, but we rest content with discussing his 21- 
language sample in terms of the permutations of the four structural features 
already enumerated. These features will be represented by numerals printed 
in small capitals, as follows: 

ONE: multi-indicated relation (excentrique) 
TWO: uniquely indicated relation (concentrique) 


2 When we speak of morphemic vowel alternations among Semitic languages, it is pe- 
dantic to specify repeatedly that this is genetic, that this is common to all the Semitic 
daughter languages; but it seems useful to say that morphemic vowel alternations are as 
rare, cross-genetically, as are infixes among morphemic increments. 
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THREE: same morphemes for actor of transitive and of intransitive verb 
(subjective) 
FOUR: same morphemes for intransitive-verb actor and for transitive-verb 
goal (objective) 
When the six phyla which Milewski accepts are plotted against these four 
features, the result looks like this: 


ONE TWO 


II Kwakiutl Fox, Delaware 

IV Hopi Chipewyan, Apache, Hupa; 
V Yokuts; Maidu Tlingit 

Nahuatl 

Yuma; Tonkawa 








Eskimo 

Taos 

Chinook 

Chitimacha; Dakota; 
Tunica 














Phylum II shows both one and two, but is homogeneous with respect to 
THREE. Phylum VI shows both THREE and Four, but is homogeneous with re- 
spect to Two. Phylum III includes languages which in Milewski’s scheme are 
as far apart as possible: Haida has one and rour, Chipewyan and others have 
TWO and THREE. Phylum IV is represented in every corner of the table except 
the lower left. Phylum V is represented in every corner except the upper right. 
The remaining phylum (I) cannot be tested for homogeneity according to 
Milewski’s scheme, since it includes only a single language in the sample. As 
for the others, we can say that the scheme and the phyla are not reliably cor- 
related—and the phyla, let us remember, were intended by Sapir to represent 
relative structural homogeneity. Since Milewski’s scheme does not support 
Sapir’s phyla, it is difficult to understand what Milewski means when he says 
he follows Sapir. 

If we now reverse the picture, and set up Milewski’s features as structural 
criteria for classifying languages, we come out with four groups of structurally 
similar languages. We will consider critically two of these groups—those two 
which are most contrastive in terms of Milewski’s criteria. We will call them 
A and B. 

Group A consists of Haida and Tsimshian, two neighboring languages. These 
languages share features ONE and Four. What other features do they share? 
The enormous number of proclitics or first-member particles in Tsimshian—226 
all told—has only a pale reflection in the few score Haida prefixes; the latter 
certainly bear a greater resemblance to the verb prefixes of ‘the Athapaskan 
languages (in group B) than to the proclitics of Tsimshian. Again, Haida stems 
are morphemically invariant; changes in stems are ‘of a purely phonetic char- 
acter’, and are said ‘not to have any morphologic significance’. Tsimshian 
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stems, on the other hand, show various kinds of internal change in the forma- 
tion of the plural. One of these changes might well be thought of as maximum 
‘morpheme modification: entirely different stems are used for singular and 
plural. Delaware, a language of group B, also shows non-resemblant stems in 
pairs, one member used as an absolute noun, the other as a possessed noun 
(cf. absolute aliéi-ns ‘arrow’ and the possessed -i'p in wt-p ‘his arrow’). Haida 
syntax, finally, bears no resemblance to that of Tsimshian, which has one 
feature that is curiously similar to something in Algonquian (in group B). 
What has been said of Tsimshian in this respect might equally well be said 
of Fox or Delaware: ‘By far the most common form is the subjunctive. All 
historical prose, every sentence that does not express the speaker’s own im- 
mediate experience, is expressed in this mode.” 

Group B shows features two and three, and is thus completely complementary 
in Milewski’s scheme with group A. In geographic range, group B languages 
are found from the valley of Mexico (Nahuatl) to Alaska (Tlingit), and from 
the Atlantic coast (Delaware) to the Pacific (Hupa). 

What structural features do the Na-Dene languages (Athapaskan: Chip- 
ewyan, Apache, and Hupa; Tlingit) share with the Algonquian languages 
(Fox, Delaware)? The latter show four prefixes which are involved in one set 
of paradigms (all of which, however, also include suffixation) ; all other paradigms 
are marked by suffixes alone or by word-initial vowel change and suffixation. 
Where Algonquian favors suffixation, Na-Dene favors prefixation, but the 
prefixes are arranged less in terms of paradigmatic sets than in terms of fixed- 
relative-order position sets (and in terms of classifier-prefix and stem correla- 
tions). It is true that verb and noun can be sharply distinguished in both phyla, 
but subclasses (as of animate vs. inanimate nouns) are not shared. The diverg- 
ing shapes of verb stems in Athapaskan (in correlation with different prefixes) 
have no analog in Algonquian, where internal change is restricted to the word- 
- initial vowel—generally part of a morpheme preceding the verb stem. In short, 
the two groups of languages share scarcely any structural features. If Harris 
were to construct (for any one Na-Dene language) a compact diagram of the 
relative distribution of its morphemes, we could compare this diagram with the 
diagram he has already constructed for Delaware ;* the two would show similarity 
chiefly in the distinction between N and V as major morpheme classes. 

What has Uto-Aztecan (Nahuatl) in common with the two groups of lan- 
guages just compared, and what have these two and Nahuatl in common with 
Yuma and Tonkawa? One could, to be sure, show an occasional similarity 
among successive pairs of languages here grouped under B—or rather, one could 
find features showing near similarity. Where Algonquian has subclasses of 
nouns marking a distinction in meaning (animate versus inanimate), Uto- 
Aztecan (Nahuatl) has subclasses of nouns without distinction in meaning (‘de- 
clensions’, also called ‘isosemantic classes’). Where Yuma has composition 
only in noun themes, Algonquian favors the use of more than one stem in verbs 


3 Franz Boas, Tsimshian, BAE-B 40.399 (1911). 
‘ Zellig S. Harris, Structural restatements II, IJAL 13.175-86 (1947). 
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rather than nouns. These near similarities are probably no more numerous 
among the languages of group B than between any two languages of the world 
selected at random. The geographic distribution of languages in group B is 
also no closer than might be expected from a random sampling of languages in 
North America. 

We have offered two criticisms of Milewski’s structural-syntactic features 
for classifying the languages of native America (ultimately, of the world): 
first, that the features fail to correlate with Sapir’s phyla (indeed, they contra- 
dict the phyla), though the author seems, curiously enough, to be unaware of 
this; second, that as criteria for linguistic types they would bring together 
languages which make no geographical sense, and which show no more same- 
ness than might be expected in any randomly selected group. 

Of Milewski’s four features, ONE is contrasted with Two (whether relations 
are uniquely indicated or multi-indicated); this contrast is more subject to 
ambiguity in statement and interpretation than the contrast between THREE 
and Four. In segregating the American Indian languages according to whether 
they exhibit his feature THREE or Four, Milewski has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to what I should like to call cross-genetic linguistics. The point is an im- 
portant one, which can be stated either in terms of: grammatical category or 
strictly in terms of combinatorial linguistics. It should not detract from Milew- 
ski’s credit that, apparently without his knowledge or that of most other lin- 
guists, the point has already been stated by Sapir—quite incidentally, in his 
brilliant offhand way—in an early book review. 

Though Milewski’s sample is larger than Sapir’s (21 languages as against 
five, with only two—Chinook and Dakota—common to the two lists), Sapir’s 
treatment considers more alternatives than does Milewski in respect to the 
latter’s features THREE and Four. Both Sapir and Milewski are agreed that 
Chinook exhibits feature rouR—it has the same morpheme as the goal of a 
transitive verb and as the actor of an intransitive verb, in opposition to another 
morpheme as the actor of a transitive verb. Though Milewski says Dakota is 
likewise an exemplar of feature rour, Sapir’s richer alternatives make this 
classification impossible: identical morphemes for goal of transitive verb and 
actor of inactive intransitive imply feature rour; but in contradiction to this 
implication, identical morphemes for actor of transitive verb and actor of 
active intransitive imply feature THREE. Sapir alone classifies Southern Paiute; 
but if Milewski had included this language in his sample he would have recog- 
nized it, together with Hopi and Nahuatl, as exhibiting feature THREE. But 
how would Milewski classify Sapir’s Takelma, in which three non-identical 
morphemes are found for marking, respectively, the actor of an intransitive 
verb, the actor of a transitive verb, and the goal of a transitive verb? Again, 
how would Milewski classify Sapir’s Yana, in which a single morpheme marks 
both the actor of intransitive and transitive verbs and the goal of a transitive 
verb? The criteria which Milewski uses are poorer than the languages which 


5 E. Sapir, review of C. C. Uhlenbeck, Het passieve karakter van het verbum transitivum 
of van het verbum actionis in talen van Noord-Amerika, IJAL 1.82-86 (1917). 
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might well fall under his survey. Sapir’s treatment shows that Milewski’s 
distinction between features THREE and FOUR is inadequate for the actual di- 
versity of North American Indian languages. 

On the whole Milewski proceeds cross-genetically, as though he were con- 
cerned with structural sameness irrespective either of geographic contiguity or 
of common ancestry. Sapir, on the other hand, states possible developments of 
his ‘types’ (comparable to Milewski’s features THREE and FouR)—develop- 
ments from one type to another. These intertype changes may be either evolu- 
tionary or historical; in addition, the direction of change is granted the widest 
possible degree of freedom. Thus, as between Takelma (type 3) and Southern 
Paiute (type 4), Sapir suggests that the development may be either from more 
elaborate (3) to less elaborate (4), or else the reverse: either type may be an 
earlier stage of the other. Finally, it is even possible ‘that both developments 
may well have taken place’. 

It is ironical that no two of the languages grouped together by Sapir to show 
intertype changes were later included within any single one of his six phyla. 
In our terminology, accordingly, the intertype connections in Sapir’s scheme 
(Takelma and Southern Paiute; Yana and Southern Paiute; Dakota and South- 
ern Paiute) are all cross-genetic. 

C. F. Voreeun, Indiana University 





NOTES 


Two OF THE GREAT FIGURES IN AMERICAN LINGUISTICS have died, two of those 
giants in personality and achievement whose continued comforting presence the 
younger workers in their field come to take almost for granted. RoLanp GRUBB 
Kent died on June 27th, aged 75; EpGar Howarp Sturtevant died on July 
Ist, aged 77. Both were among the founders and the few genuine guiding spirits 
of the Linguistic Society; to both of them, more than to almost anyone else, the 
Society owes its conception and growth. Their careers, their influence, and their 
contributions to scholarship will be discussed at length in a later number of this 
journal; here there is room only to record our sorrow, and our sense of irreparable 
loss. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, acting on a suggestion of the 
Department of State, advises American scholars who plan to visit foreign coun- 
tries to secure letters of accreditation from the learned societies to which they 
belong, and to deposit with the secretaries of these societies a copy of their 
projected itinerary. The Secretary of the Linguistic Society will be glad to per- 
form this service for our members. ' 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SoctETY makes grants for expenses to in- 
dividuals engaged in research in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities. The Committee on Research meets five times 


a year: in October, December, February, April, and June. An application may 
be made at any time and if received a month in advance will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 

Information concerning grants and application forms may be obtained from 
the Executive Office of the Society, 104 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN NAME SocIEty was organized by a group of scholars meeting 
in Detroit last December in a conference on onomastics; the purpose of the new 
Society is to promote and encourage the study of place names, personal names, 
and the nomenclature of science and commerce. The Society plans to publish a 
quarterly journal. 

All persons who are interested in the aims of the Society are invited to become 
members. Dues are $5 for Active Members and Library Members, $25 for 
Sustaining Members; they should be sent to the Secretary of the American 
Name Society, Erwin R. Gudde, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. The first year of membership will end on 31 December 1953. 
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Epaar Howarp SturTEVANT, the oldest of six children of Alfred Henry and 
Harriet (Morse) Sturtevant, was born on March 7, 1875, in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
the seat of Illinois College. He was thoroughly a child of the Middle West, as his 
speech showed; on a railroad trip to Chicago in his later years, as he looked at 
the unbroken circle of the horizon and watched the sun sinking down to it in- 
stead of setting behind a hill as in the East, he felt really at home. But his family 
roots were deep in that New England to which he was ultimately to return. 

Much may be learned about his background from the fascinating autobiog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Julian Monson Sturtevant,! whose memory he deeply 
respected, and whose name he gave to his younger son. Julian Sturtevant was 
born in 1805 in Warren, Connecticut, where, during the Revolution, both his 
parents also had been born. His great-grandparents, Nehemiah and Fear (Cush- 
man) Sturtevant, had come from Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Sturte- 
vant family can be traced back to 1642. Fear Cushman was a lineal descendant 
on the paternal side of Robert Cushman, the agent of the Pilgrims, who procured 
the Mayflower and the unseaworthy Speedwell, and set sail in the latter, but did 
not succeed in reaching Plymouth till the following year, in the Fortune; and on 
the maternal side of William Bradford, Governor of Plymouth. The illustrious 
name of Bradford was given to Edgar’s brother (deceased), his grandson, and 
his great-nephew. 

I? have devoted more space to Edgar Sturtevant’s family than he would have 
done. He always looked forward, not back. Yet in a quiet way he was proud, as 
he well might be, of the part his forebears had played in the making of New 
England. There are among the Sturtevants and Sturdevants of today—all of 
whom he believed to be somehow akin to him—many names well known in 
scholarly circles; but in those early days they were all farmers and clergymen, 
with a sprinkling of army officers when we come down to the Revolution. The 
academic flavor enters the line with Julian Monson. 

When Julian was a boy of ten, the family, financially pressed as a result of the 
War of 1812, migrated to the Western Reserve, traveling by wagon and on foot 
—a trip of over 500 miles, which required more than four weeks. In Ohio they 
experienced the hardships of pioneer life just as had their ancestors of Mayflower 
days. Julian and his brother read Cicero and Vergil as they tended bees; and in 
1822, with the money their bees had brought them, and a superannuated horse 
given them by a clergyman, they went back to New England to be trained for 


1 Julian M. Sturtevant, An autobiography, ed. by J. M. Sturtevant Jr. (published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company, publishers of evangelical literature). The work was written 
by Sturtevant during the last year of his life, 1885-6, when he was eighty years old; but was 
not published till 1896. 

* If apologies are needed, I tender them for my failure to use the conventional third 
person. Edgar Sturtevant was himself so sincere and straightforward that any artificiality 
in the writing of this memoir seems to me out of place. 
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the ministry. The institution to which they went was Yale. In later days Edgar 
Sturtevant liked to point out on the Old Campus, near the statue of Nathan Hale, 
the site of the dormitory in which his grandfather and great-uncle had roomed. 

After receiving his A.B. and while studying at the Theological Seminary, the 
young Julian became deeply interested in the spread of home missions, and at 
the age of twenty-three was one of a group of seven—the famous ‘Yale Band?’ or 
‘Illinois Band’—who signed a document pledging a ‘Seminary of learning’ in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, then ‘a village of only two years’ growth from the naked 
prairie’. Again he trekked westward, this time with a young bride, through 
muddy and wolf-infested wilderness. At Illinois College he taught mathematics, 
‘natural philosophy’, and astronomy ;? and, succeeding the Rev. Edward Beecher 
of the famous Beecher family, in 1844 became its second President. 

His grandson was proud that in the quarrels of the day, both theological and 
political, Julian Sturtevant was regularly on the liberal side. Though a devout 
Christian and a leader in the evangelical movement, he struggled against narrow 
denominationalism,‘ and he deplored the bitter battles between Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians. He opposed slavery, a stand which took courage and in- 
volved danger; he knew and admired Lincoln,® whose famous ‘house-divided’ 
speech he heard at Springfield in 1858; and in 1863 he went to England, as did 
Henry Ward Beecher, to present the Northerners’ side in the Civil War. 

He must have been a great teacher. He tells with pleasure how the students 
spontaneously celebrated his election to the presidency by ‘merrily’ ringing the 
college bell and illuminating the dormitory windows in such a way as to spell his 
name in light. After his retirement, many old students joined with others to 
celebrate his eightieth birthday. 

The teacher’s vocation skipped a generation. Julian’s son Alfred taught mathe- 
matics for a while at Illinois College, but turned from this work to farming. Al- 
fred’s son Edgar, however, inherited his grandfather’s talents rather than his 
father’s; he disliked the chores that he had to share, and, much as his grandfather 
had combined Latin with apiculture, he beguiled the weary hours of cow-tending 
by reciting aloud Sanskrit paradigms in time to the rhythm of milking.® 


* Of course he was a classicist too. In particular he knew Vergil so well that if he heard 
any two consecutive lines of this author quoted, he could instantly locate them. 

‘Cf. his Autobiography (237): ‘We never sought for Illinois College any ecclesiastical 
control, and would never have submitted to it. We always desired to place it in the hands of 
patriotic, religious men, that it might be managed not for a sect in the Church or a party in 
the State, but to qualify young men for the intelligent and efficient service of God both in 
the Church and the State.’ Those were strong words for his time. 

5 He indignantly repudiated (293-5) the statement by Herndon that Lincoln was an ‘un- 
believer’, and declared that Herndon ‘had no correct discernment of the on line that 
separates the Christian from the infidel’. 

® He had performed the extraordinary task of teaching himself Sanskrit. In those days 
he was particularly interested in both the language and the culture of India, and a prize- 
winning ‘declamation’ on the occasion of his graduation from prep school dealt with some 
phase of Hindu philosophy. However, he maintained that he won the prize only because a 
violent thunder-storm broke out during the exercises, and he was the only contestant with 
the wits to yell loudly enough to make the judges hear him. (As a boy, he must have had 
more penetrating vocal powers than he manifested later.) 
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After preparatory study at Whipple Academy, the young Edgar spent two 
years, from 1893 to 1895, at Illinois College, and, though he did not stay to 
graduate, he always cherished tender memories of his grandfather’s college. He 
spoke with special affection and gratitude of his Latin teacher there, Professor 
Harold W. Johnston’ (of ‘Private life’ fame). When the latter was called from 
Illinois College to Indiana University, he took his star pupil with him; and, after 
being entrusted with Latin classes to teach while still an undergraduate,’ Edgar 
Sturtevant received his A.B. in 1898.° 

In those days he thought of following in his revered grandfather’s footsteps 
and becoming a clergyman, for at that time he was a devout believer, though he 
later turned away from religion. His father, however, wisely counseled him to 
make sure that he really had a vocation for the church; and eventually he decided 
to follow his grandfather as teacher but not as preacher. 

He accordingly accepted a fellowship from the University of Chicago, and 
worked there for his Ph.D. in linguistics, under the father of the science in this 
country, Carl Darling Buck. Those were golden days for ‘comparative philology’ 
at Chicago. Young Sturtevant studied happily with Buck and with Hale. Paul 
Shorey was there teaching literature, but he discouraged his Ph.D. candidates 
from dipping into linguistics, and by way of protest young Sturtevant spunkily 
refused to sit in any of Shorey’s classes in Greek and Latin. Probably both were 
the losers. His dissertation, published in 1902, dealt with contraction of case 
forms in Latin.!° Later (1910-13) he published Studies in Greek noun formation 
(in four parts), an enterprise under Buck’s supervision. 

It was during his student days at Chicago that he met Bessie Fitch Skinner, 
whom he married in 1903. 

The six years directly following the acquisition of his Ph.D. in 1901 were the 
usual Wanderjahre of the young scholar just beginning his career. The first and 
the last two were spent teaching Latin at Indiana, his alma mater; the time 
between was divided between Maryville (Tennessee) College, as Acting Professor 
of Greek (1902-3), and the University of Missouri, as Acting Assistant Professor 
of Latin (1903-5). In 1907, when he was still in the early thirties, his career must 
have seemed at last established, with the appointment to an instructorship in 
classical philology at Columbia University; this was followed by a promotion to 
the assistant professorship in 1913. Those years were financially not easy; uni- 


7 Another Latin teacher whom he remembered with particular admiration was Mrs. 
Charles H. Beeson. 

® Despite this financial aid, those were not easy days financially. I think it was at this 
time that he eked out his income by driving about the countryside during vacation selling 
stereopticon slides. As typical of his tribulations, he would tell with gusto of being attacked 
by a farmer’s dog; the dog’s owner gave him a good order for slides, but when he made a 
special trip to deliver them, the farmer declined to make payment, explaining, ‘We didn’t 
want the slides; we only gave you the order because we were sorry for you when the dog 
tore your trousers.’ 

* When the University was granted a Phi Beta Kappa chapter, thirteen years later, he 
was one of the graduates at once elected to alumni membership. Another honor, which of 
course came later (1939), was election to the American Philosophical Society. 

© For precise details as to his various publications, see the appended bibliography by 
Bernard Bloch. 
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versity salaries in the lower ranks were not high, and there were three babies, in 
rapid succession, to be reared and educated. But his devoted wife was a model 
of economy and efficiency, and all seemed to be going well. The family bought a 
house in Edgewater, New Jersey, whence the young teacher commuted to Colum- 
bia by the Hudson River ferryboat. I think he always looked back with particular 
fondness to those days when his children were growing from early childhood into 
the teens. 

But suddenly to those happy years there came a bitter and shattering end. The 
post-war period was one of uncertainty and enforced economy; and the Columbia 
University Department of Classics came to a decision from which it has appar- 
ently never since departed—namely, that a specialist in classical linguistics was a 
luxury (or a frill? or an irrelevancy?) that it could no longer afford. Edgar Sturte- 
vant was dismissed from Columbia in 1920, just as his eldest child was entering 
college. 

For three bleak years he served as clerk in the Irving National Bank. 
Strangely enough, this was a job for which the scholar was by no means unfit. All 
his life he was an assiduous follower of the stock market, turning eagerly to the 
financial pages of the newspaper, and both preaching and practicing an unortho- 
dox audacity of investment which, in his case at least, yielded considerable suc- 
cess. But of course his real interests and his real talents lay in a career of scholar- 
ship. Tenaciously and courageously he clung to his research; but it was a sad 
period. 

Ultimately Columbia’s loss was Yale’s gain. In 1923 he was called to Yale as 
Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin; in 1926 he became Associate Professor 
of Linguistics, and a year later Professor. His appointment was followed in rapid 
succession by that of Franklin Edgerton (1926), Eduard Prokosch (1929), and 
Edward Sapir (1931). These four men jointly constituted the original editorial 
board of the William Dwight Whitney linguistic series, and were the leading 
spirits in the formation of a new group assembled from various departments to 
constitute the Department of Linguistics, in which Sturtevant became the first 
Director of Graduate Studies—a post which he held until he retired in 1943, and 
in which he was succeeded by still another of our greatest linguists, Leonard 
Bloomfield, who came to Yale in 1940 after the loss of Prokosch and Sapir." 
Through Sturtevant’s instrumentality, Yale also acquired, in 1934, the services 
of the well-known German Hethitologist and Semitist, Albrecht Goetze; a lesser 
man than Sturtevant might have hesitated to introduce a scholar outstanding 
precisely in his own specialty, but he worked indefatigably to bring this about, 


1 These two men fulfilled their duties in advising students in quite different ways. In 
their obituaries of Bloomfield, both Bloch (Lg. 25.91) and Sturtevant himself (Year book of 
the American Philosophical Society 1949.304) refer to Bloomfield’s custom of counseling 
would-be students of linguistics against entering the field, because of the difficulty of 
making a living by this means. Sturtevant in contrast to such defeatism encouraged those 
with the necessary intellectual endowment to make the venture; in this connection he often 
quoted his great predecessor, William Dwight Whitney, to the effect that anyone in control 
of his specialization would find a place to use it. 

12 Many of the distinguished foreign linguists by whom American scholarship has been 
enriched through Hitler’s malevolence, were helped to find posts in this country largely 
through Sturtevant’s efforts. 
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and thus placed Yale in the forefront of Hittite studies as well as of linguistic 
studies in general. The association of these two men proved a source of mutual 
enrichment, to which Goetze pays generous tribute in the preface to his edition 
of Tunnawi.* 

In 1943 Sturtevant reached the statutory age of retirement at Yale, but, by 
an unusual dispensation, was invited to continue giving courses for a short time 
thereafter. He was loath to cease teaching, and when he received a call to the 
faculty of another university seriously entertained the idea of accepting; but he 
was understandably reluctant to give up his New Haven home and his Yale 
office, with all their associations. He solved the problem by consenting to hold a 
Lecturership at Hunter College; thereafter for seven successive semesters, from 
September 1944 to January 1948, he came to New York once a week to conduct 
a graduate course in linguistics or Hittite. 

During this period his strength gradually failed. He never completely recov- 
ered from the effects of a severe operation in September 1943; many feared that 
this would terminate his scholarly career, but with indomitable resolution he 
returned to Hittite before he was able to leave his home. There were ominous 
signs: a bad spell of dizziness in the fall of 1945, a serious heart attack that 
necessitated hospitalization in the spring of 1948. His wife’s death in 1949 was a 
heavy blow. Yet he undauntedly kept on with his work; the revised edition of 
his Hittite grammar appeared in 1951, just in time for the Hittite course that he 
was scheduled to give in the Linguistic Institute at the University of California. 
We were to have set out for Berkeley together on June 14, but that morning he 
telephoned, ‘Bad news! The doctor won’t let me come. He says I must wait at 
least ten days.’ Twelve days later he insisted on setting out; he came by air, 
reaching Berkeley on June 27. In the evening of June 28, he delivered a public 
lecture, on the prehistory of Indo-European, and received an ovation; and the 
next day he taught his Hittite class (which I had been taking care of for him) for 
the first time. He met them just four times. At about 2 a.m. on Monday, July 9, 
he almost died of a frighteningly violent heart attack; he was given oxygen and 
taken to the local hospital, where he remained till the end of the Institute. He was 
then able to make the homeward trip by train with his daughter, summoned from 
the East, and me; but the year that followed was one of constantly increasing 
weakness and suffering, so that when his death came, on July 1, 1952, it could be 
viewed only as a release. 


The list of his books is inspiring. In addition to the two already mentioned 
from his Chicago days, there were two others of his early period, Linguistic 
change (1917, reissued in 1942) and The pronunciation of Greek and Latin (1920). 
These were superseded by two outstanding later works: the latter by its second 
edition (1940), a completely new book recognized as the definitive work on the 
subject; and the former by An introduction to linguistic science (1947), stem- 


13 The Hittite ritual of Tunnawi, interpreted by Albrecht Goetze in cooperation with 
E. H. Sturtevant; New Haven, 1938. 

4 In this work he voices two theses that were particular favorites of his, though they 
have not been universally accepted: that ‘language must have been invented for the pur- 
pose of lying’ (48), and that lapses may be of great importance in bringing about linguistic 
change (38-9). 
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ming from the course that he had taught so often at Yale, Hunter, and various 
Linguistic Institutes, but which he would never give again once his notes had 
appeared in book form. 

He also edited three Latin plays: Terence’s Andria (1914), and Plautus’s Mos- 
tellaria (1925) and Pseudolus (1932), the last-named with the collaboration of 
three members of his graduate course in Roman comedy. Though in general he 
disapproved of dedications as sentimental, and of the use of Latin by moderns 
as artificial, the Andria bears a dedication to the memory of his old teacher 
Johnston, guo magistro Musam Terentianam amare coepi.'® His editions, though 
they perhaps overestimate the college freshman’s ability to handle the Latin text 
without much help from the notes, show his characteristic common sense: 
thus he employs ‘the characters U and v in the manner usual in editions of later 
writers’ (Andria, preface),'* omits the customary analysis of the plot ‘so as not 
to lessen the students’ interest in the play itself’ (ib.), and tries to arrange the 
notes to save ‘useless turning of leaves’ (Pseudolus, preface). 

His greatest works were unquestionably those in the field of Hittite, all pub- 
lished in the William Dwight Whitney linguistic series: A comparative grammar 
of the Hittite language” (1933); A Hittite chrestomathy, with George Bechtel 
(1935); A Hittite glossary, second edition'® (1936); and, much later, the revised 
edition of the Comparative grammar (1951).!® Stemming from his Hittite studies 
is his more controversial work The Indo-Hittite laryngeals (1942). 

His published articles are legion. Nearly all the earliest ones dealt with ques- 
tions of the Greek or Latin language, for the most part having to do specifically 


with one of two allied subjects: the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, especially 
the latter; and the reading of Latin verse. These articles are to be found passim 
in classical periodicals of both the United States and England, mainly the 


15 Terence was the author he cared most for among the Romans; Homer and Herodotus, 
among the Greeks. As every one must, he preferred Greek literature to Latin; and he main- 
tained that teachers of classics erred sorely when, forced by the attacks of educationists 
to abandon one of their precious languages, they elected to try to salvage Latin and threw 
Greek to the wolves. 

16 His next comment strikes a responsive chord in every teacher’s heart: ‘meaningless 
variation between editions in such matters is very misleading to students; as witness the 
young woman who had noticed no feature of Tacitus’ style except his avoidance of capital 
_ letters.’ 

17 An important feature of this work was his neat proof (73-83) that in Hittite original 
voiceless stops tend to be written double while original voiced stops are always written 
single; this formulation has sometimes been spoken of as ‘Sturtevant’s law’. An interesting 
confirmation of his observation was later furnished by Speiser’s demonstration (Lg. 16.319- 
40) of a similar state of affairs in Hurrian writing, on which Hittite writing may have been 
based (see HG? 3 and 26). y 

18 The first edition had been a much less ambitious work published by the LSA as Lan- 
guage monograph No. 9 (1931). There was also a small Supplement to the second edition 
(1939). 

19 T wish to take the opportunity to point out that this work, though it bears both our 
names, is wholly his; I deeply regret that neither the title page nor the preface makes this 
explicit. The book is Vol. 1 of what we planned as a two-volume work, he to be responsible 
for the first volume, and I for the second, which is to deal with syntax (a subject treated 
very scantily in his original Comparative grammar, and not at all in his revised edition). 
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American journal of philology, Classical philology, and the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. 

Through these works he had already won recognition in the field of scholar- 
ship, so that at the semicentennial celebration of the APA in 1919, as recorded 
in Vol. 50 of the Transactions, he was awarded a place in both the two great 
summaries of American scholarship, Paul Shorey’s ‘Fifty years of classical studies 
in America’, and Maurice Bloomfield’s ‘Fifty years of comparative philology in 
America’.?° The studies in pronunciation culminated in the two editions of his 
work on the subject. Those on prosody, in which he was particularly interested 
in studying the question of clash vs. harmony of word accent and verse ictus in 
the Latin dactylic hexameter, were intended to constitute the beginning of a 
treatment of metrics which he planned to make his lifework. 

But his interest shifted as soon as it was demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
newly deciphered Hittite language was connected with Indo-European—or, as 
people thought at first, that it was itself Indo-European. For a while, as he told 
me not long ago, he was uncertain whether he should cling to the old problem or 
turn to the new; fortunately he decided in favor of what was surely to prove the 
wider and more fruitful field of study. He marked the new interest in 1924 by 
joining the American Oriental Society, which he was later (1936-7) to serve as 
president. In 1925 he published what I think was his first article on Hittite (Clas- 
sical weekly 18. 171-5), in which he suggested (173) that Hittite ‘is to be thought 
of as a sister language to the parent speech of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, etc.’ Be- 
ginning with this year, he published articles on Hittite in many periodicals, both 
American and foreign, above all in Lanauaae. Of the really unparalleled series 
in this journal, a word must be said. 

Beginning with the third number of Laneuaas, for September 1925, and end- 
ing with the most recent number (as this is written), for April-June 1952, Lan- 
GUAGE contained from his pen fifty articles (two written jointly with George L. 
Trager), a note under the head of Miscellanea, the Proceedings of the 1927 
meeting (for which he served as Acting Secretary), an obituary notice of Eva 
Fiesel, and twenty-six reviews of thirty-six books. Particularly noteworthy were 
the seven years 1926-1932, when 21 of the 28 numbers each contained an article 
by him; during this period there were two separate calendar years, 1928 and 
1931, and also one span of two years without a break, June 1927 to March 1931, 
when he had an article in every single number. The five years following these 
seven fat years must not be thought of as lean ones. It was during this quin- 
quennium, 1933-7, that the great trilogy of Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glos- 
Sary appeared. 

With the exception of an article in 1926 (his third in LANGUAGE) dealing with 
medieval rhythmic verse, and of two articles in 1934 and 1939, dealing specifi- 


0 Shorey (50.49) named the book Linguistic change in an enumeration of outstanding 
American examples of Altertumswissenschaft. Bloomfield (50.82) included Sturtevant in a 
list of fourteen names of American scholars distinguished in ‘comparative philology’, i.e. 
linguistics. Readers of LANGUAGE may be interested in the entire list: the other thirteen 
are Bolling, Buck, Collitz, Conant, Edgerton, Fay, Hempl, Jackson, Kent, Oertel, Peter- 
pies Wheeler, Wood. (A different compiler would undoubtedly have added two Bloom- 

elds.) 
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cally with Latin (the later one a return to his old love, pronunciation), all these 
articles, even one on Oscan in 1935, in some way concern Hittite, its relations 
to the Indo-European languages, and the light it casts on the reconstruction of 
Indo-European and of Indo-Hittite. Both his first article and his last, published 
posthumously, deal with the position of Hittite with respect to other Anatolian 
languages. The progress made in knowledge of this group is marked by the 
difference between the two. In the first he is able simply to suggest that Hittite 
and Lydian ‘are elder sisters of the previously known Indo-European languages’, 
and that it ‘seems very likely’ that Lydian is ‘akin with Carian, Lycian, etc.’ (Lg. 
1.75). In the second he can declare categorically that ‘the five Anatolian languages 
that we know best are all closely related’ (Lg. 28.180) and can give specific proof 
of the kinship of Hittite with Luwian, Lycian, and Lydian. Part of the evidence 
deals with laryngeals, of whose existence he was utterly unaware in the earlier 
article. But his words here (28.177), that Hittite is ‘only a cousin’ of the Indo- 
European languages, echo what he had already said, in 1926, in his second article 
in LANGUAGE” (2.32). It was there (33) that he had offered as ‘the family name’ 
Pre-Indo-European. But in 1930 (Lg. 6.25 fn. 1a) he wrote that Pre-Indo-European 
is ‘needed in another sense’, and proposed as a substitute Indo-Hittite, here I 
think used for the first time. 

The dream of eventually reconstructing Indo-Hittite was doubtless already in 
his mind. In 1929, in his review (Lg. 5.261-2) of Delaporte’s just-published 
Eléments de la grammaire hittite, he had written (261): ‘The new grammar is 
severely descriptive, and that is altogether proper at the present stage of our 
knowledge. Many details of phonology and morphology must be investigated 
before a comparative grammar can be written.’ His long series of articles con- 
stitute precisely this investigation of phonology and morphology. 

Sometimes, naturally, he made mistakes that had to be corrected later. As a 
result he was severely criticized, especially by the cautious German scholars, for 
publishing prematurely. Yet it seems to me, in view of his completely honest 
readiness to admit and retract his errors once they were detected, either by him- 
self or by others, he was showing a certain courage, and was doing scholarship 
no disservice; on the contrary, by following a trail wherever it seemed to lead, and 
then unhesitatingly retracing his steps when he found he had made a wrong turn- 
ing, he saved others from subsequently going astray in the same way. A typical 
instance is an article in 1927 (Lg. 3.109-22), in which he erroneously (as he 
later realized and reported) tried to demonstrate that Hittite initial h corresponds 
to Indo-European bh. Incidentally, in this same article there was one nugget of 
pure gold: his significant suggestion (121) ‘that in several cases Hittite medial 
h represents an original sound which has been lost in Indo-European’. This was 
the basis of a theory as yet undreamed of with relation to Hittite—an old and 
discredited theory published by Saussure nearly half a century earlier which was 
now to be revived: the laryngeal hypothesis. 

Interest in laryngeals began again in that very year, 1927, with the work of 
Kurylowicz, who later came to Yale to study with Sturtevant; but above all it 
was his colleague Sapir who kindled Sturtevant’s ardent zeal for the subject. It 


21 On the position of Hittite among the Indo-European languages, Lg. 2.25-34 (1926). 
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must have been during the thirties, probably in the first part of the decade, 
that he wrote me in great excitement of a meeting of the Yale Linguistic Club 
when Sapir presented his views on laryngeals, and showed how they cleared up a 
number of cruces—twenty-six of them, I think—in Indo-European comparative 
grammar. Sturtevant went on where these men began, dealing with laryngeals 
in many of his articles, and finally publishing his systematic treatment of them 
in book form in 1942. 

No account of Sturtevant would be complete without stress on what the 
Linguistic Society did for him and what he did for the Linguistic Society. A 
member of the organizing committee with Bloomfield and Bolling, and a Signer 
of the Call, he was, at the opening meeting in December 1924, named chairman 
of a committee of five to draft a constitution; and when that constitution came 
to be revised fourteen years later, he again served as committee chairman. He 
was a Member of the Executive Committee in 1925 and again in 1926, Vice- 
President in 1927, President in 1931. In 1927, when the LSA was elected to mem- 
bership in the American Council of Learned Societies,-he and Bloomfield were 
named delegates; he continued in this capacity for four four-year terms in 
succession, from 1927 to 1942, and again from 1944 to 1948, even though, with 
his customary generosity, he repeatedly tried to cede his place to some younger 
man. On the Standing Committee on Research, established in 1934, he served as 
chairman until his resignation in 1939. In 1944 he was named chairman of the 
Committee on the Collitz Bequest. These, and many other positions of responsi- 
bility, he occupied with his characteristic courtesy, common sense, and fairness. 
But it was above all as father of the Linguistic Institute that he made history in 
the Linguistic Society and in the larger world of scholarship. 

Always eager to give honor where it was due, he declared more than once that 
the distinction of originally suggesting something on the order of a Linguistic 
Institute belonged to Reinhold Saleski. But it was he more than any one else who 
brought the Institute into being and gave it the form it has held ever since: a 
meeting of minds where young scholars and old, tyros and veterans, mingle on 
equal terms in classes and conferences, the same man often a teacher in one class 
and a student in another, for a memorable period of some six or eight weeks under 
the joint auspices of the LSA and the college or university serving as host. Often 
it has provided the impetus for other projects of moment: thus the linguistic 
atlas, an undertaking in which Sturtevant always took the liveliest interest, had 
its genesis in the Institute of 1931. 

In 1927 Sturtevant invited correspondence concerning a Linguistic Institute 
to be held at Yale in 1928 (Lg. 3.275),” and the Society voted approval of a 


2 The program there announced has been adhered to ever since: ‘... a large variety of 
linguistic courses will be offered, to be conducted by scholars distinguished in their fields. 
These courses will be intended for advanced graduate students and for high school and col- 
lege teachers who feel the need of a better understanding of the history of the languages 
in which they are interested; and also for advanced scholars who may wish to familiarize 
themselves with remoter parts of the linguistic tewitory. The Institute will be of advantage 
also to scholars who wish merely the opportunity of working during the summer at a large 
library, along with the privilege of association and discussion of problems with other 
scholars in the same field.’ 
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program ‘along the lines proposed by R. E. Saleski and E. H. Sturtevant’ (Lg. 
4.60). A group of sixty-five responded. The experiment was repeated at Yale in 
1928; in 1930 and 1931 the Institute met at City College in New York. During 
these four sessions Sturtevant served as Director. ; 

But conditions of financing the Institute in those early days were precarious 
and inadequate, and for five years it was suspended. Its creator never lost hope. 
He even ventured to predict that some day rival institutions would bid against 
one another for the privilege of holding the Institute, and he lived to see his 
prophecy fulfilled, in 1949 when there were two claimants for the honor, and in 
1951 when there were three. In December 1951, he learned with satisfaction of 
the Executive Committee’s decision that after 1953 there might be more than 
one Linguistic Institute in a given summer. 

To return to the early days. The Institute was finally reestablished at Michi- 
gan, where it was to spend so many flourishing terms, from 1936 to 1940 and again 
from 1945 to 1950, with an interlude of two summers each at North Carolina 
and at Wisconsin. During almost all these sessions, 1936 through 1947, he served 
on the Administrative Committee as Associate Director, a position which he held 
again in connection with his last Institute, the one at California in 1951. Of these 
twenty Institutes, he taught at all but seven; and during these seven, he was 
present at all but one (that of 1949) for part of the time, for the purpose of lec- 
turing or attending the LSA summer meeting or both. In 1948 at Michigan he 
served as the first holder of the Collitz Professorship. 

He was also a zealous attendant at meetings of the Linguistic Society. Of all the 
December meetings, beginning with the organization meeting in 1924, and of all 
the summer meetings, from the first one in 1938, the only ones at which he failed 
to be present were the summer meeting of 1949, when he did not make the trip 
to Ann Arbor, and the two in 1951, when he was too ill to attend. Furthermore, 
beginning with the first annual meeting in 1925, he presented a paper” at every 
one that he attended, except the summer meeting of 1950; and even at the two 
sad meetings of 1951, a paper of his was listed by title. His absence cast a shadow 
over these meetings, from both of which affectionate messages were officially 
sent to him; and still more over the summer meeting of 1952 at Indiana, where 
resolutions were voted in memory of the two members who had done so much for 
the Society and who had died within four days of each other, Roland G. Kent” 
and Edgar H. Sturtevant. 

Recognition of a happy kind was accorded to him by the Society in 1946, 
when the editor of LANGUAGE dedicated to him the April-June number, contain- 


* His papers, whether read or (as they were more frequently) talked, were always 
admirably presented and crystal clear, alike to those familiar and to those unfamiliar with 
the language or the problem that he discussed. It was a cardinal principle with him that all 
matters concerning language should be of interest to all students of language, and he 
dreaded the thought that the Society might split up into sections like the Modern Language 
Association. For this reason he gravely deplored the growing unintelligibility, to him and 
to others, of the technical papers presented by some of the younger descriptivists. 

*4 A full obituary of Kent, by GeorgéS. Lane, will appear in the first number of Lan- 
GUAGE for 1953. It will be accompanied by a complete bibliography of Kent’s published 
writings —THE Ep1Tor. 
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ing articles and reviews by a carefully selected group of those who had been 
closest to him as his colleagues, his students, or both. This gave him much 
pleasure. 

He was not only a great scholar; he was also (the two often go together, but 
not always) a great teacher. In this respect he grew and developed. I can testify 
that the course in comparative grammar of Greek and Latin that I took with him 
-at Columbia in 1915-6, when I was just out of college, was thoroughly sound and 
scholarly, and that I enjoyed it; but I think in those days he was wary of letting 
his students know just how human he was.” That early course was not, like the 
later ones that I attended, at Linguistic Institutes and at Hunter, enlivened with 
unexpected touches of dry, wry humor, all the more delightful for being de- 
livered with apparent solemnity, or illuminated by real flashes of genuine psy- 
chological or philosophical insight. Perhaps his greatest triumph in teaching was 
his conduct of the introductory course at various Institutes; what he says in his 
obituary of Bloomfield concerning the ‘extraordinary success’ of the course as 
Bloomfield gave it, applies equally to him.” 

While at Columbia, he taught undergraduates as well as graduates, and in 
later years he spoke with affection and pride of the eventual achievements in 
different fields of some of them. Quite late in his Yale days, as an experiment to 
convince his doubting classical colleagues that it was worth while to teach begin- 
ning Latin even in college, he conducted an elementary class for Yale under- 
graduates; I visited it and was much impressed by the boys’ accurate pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and their excellent control of the language in handling the text. Of 
the students who worked for their Ph.D. under his guidance, probably he was 
most gratified by the prowess in classics of Ralph Ward, who succeeded him at 
Yale, and in Hittite of George Bechtel, who collaborated with him in his Chrestom- 
athy. But I suppose that the Ph.D. under his direction which afforded him the 
most joy (though he was said to have been more nervous at her oral examination 
than the candidate) was that won in 1931 by his daughter Grace. He did not hold 
with traditional ceremonies and academic trappings, and he consistently stayed 
away from Yale commencements; but he did attend the one in 1931 when two 
of his children received the doctorate, Julian in chemistry and Grace in linguistics. 
One other Yale commencement also was destined to bring him great happiness: 
that of twenty years later, when once more two Sturtevants, he and his brother, 
received doctoral degrees, this time honoris causa. 

Every institution with which he was intimately connected awarded him an 
honorary degree. Illinois College, which had celebrated its semicentennial in 


*6 He was very human indeed. He liked social gatherings. He liked his friends to drop 
in at his office and sit smoking and chatting with him, for which purpose he always kept 
on hand a liberal supply of cigarettes, though he cared little for smoking himself. In par- 
ticular, on the day following a meeting of the Yale Linguistic Club, his office was always a 
rendezvous for little groups eagerly continuing the discussions of the previous evening. 
He enjoyed other sources of entertainment too: he liked pretty girls (and they liked him), 
and he liked burlesque shows. Concerning the latter, he loved to quote the late Justice 
Holmes, ‘Thank God I’m a man of low tastes.’ 

** Compare the comments on his course by the Directors of the Institute at North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, and Michigan (Bulletin 15.18, 17.13, 20.12). 
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1879 with an address from his grandfather, gave him the L.H.D. at its centennial 
in 1929. To his A.B. from Indiana he added the LL.D. in 1940; and to his Ph.D. 
from Chicago, another LL.D. in 1941, when the university celebrated its semi- 
centennial. But the climax came in 1951, at Yale’s 250th anniversary, with the 
unprecedented singling out of two brothers as preeminent each in his field, Edgar 
Sturtevant in linguistics and his younger brother Alfred in genetics. At the 
ceremony Edgar Sturtevant shared with John Dewey the most enthusiastic 
demonstration from the audience. 

The connection with Yale begun with his illustrious grandfather is well main- 
tained among Sturtevants of today. When his daughter Grace in 1928 married 
Francis W. Hopkins, Yale A.B. and Ph.D. (now Professor of Economics at the 
New Jersey College for Women), two noted Yale families were united, for Frank’s 
father was Edward Washburn Hopkins, Edgerton’s predecessor at Yale as Pro- 
fessor at Sanskrit. Edgar’s son, Julian M. Sturtevant, is a distinguished member 
of the Yale Department of Chemistry; his nephew William, Alfred’s son, is a 
brilliant graduate student in anthropology; and his grandson Bradford, Julian’s 
son, is a sophomore in Yale College. 

He is survived by a sister and three brothers, a daughter and two sons, two 
grandsons and two granddaughters, and countless friends. 

E. ADELAIDE Haun, Hunter College 


THE FOLLOWING BIBLIOGRAPHY of Sturtevant’s published writings was com- 
piled by Bernard Bloch. It is based partly on Sturtevant’s own collection of 
reprints, partly on the periodical indexes of LANGUAGE and of the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association. The list is probably not altogether com- 
plete, but is thought to include at least the major bulk of Sturtevant’s work. 

The following abbreviations are used in the bibliography: 

AJP —_ American journal of philology 


CJ Classical journal 
CP Classical philology 
CR Classical review 


CQ Classical quarterly 

CW Classical weekly : 

JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Lg. Language 

LSA Linguistic Society of America . 
PAPA Proceedings of the American Philological Association 
TAPA Transactions of the American Philological Association 


1902 Contraction in the case forms of the Latin jo- and 44- stems, and of deus, is, and idem 
(University of Chicago dissertation), pp. 36; Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany. 
1904 Latin s(s) from rs(s), CR 18.159. 
1907 Some unfamiliar uses of idem and isdem in Latin inscriptions, CP 2.313-23. 
Review of G. B. Hussey, A handbook of Latin homonyms, CP 2.238. 
1908 Recent literature on comparative philology, CW 2.50-2 
Notes on Greek etymology, CP 3.435-40. 
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The nominative and dative-ablative plural of deus and meus in Plautus, CQ 3.8-12. 

Two factors in Latin word-order, CW 3.25-8. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation: Labial terminations, CP 5.326-56. Reprinted, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Review of F. Solmsen, Beitrige Zur griechischen Wortforschung, CW 3.131-2. 

Review of A. Thumb, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, and C. D. Buck, Intro- 
duction to the study of the Greek dialects, CW 3.237-8. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation: Labial terminations II, CP 6.197-215, 450-76. Re- 
printed, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

Latin ss instead of intervocalic r, CP 6.221. 

Notes on Juvenal, AJP 32.321-7 (abstract in PAPA 41.lxix—lxx). 

Review of H. van Herwerden, Lexicon graecum suppletorium et dialecticum?, CW 
4.102. 

Review of F. Stolz, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre‘, CW 4.164. 

Review of W. Petersen, Greek diminutives in -1oy, CW 4.197-8 

Review of C. L. Meader, The usage of idem, ipse, and words of related meaning, CW 
5.45-6. 

Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent, TAPA 42.45-52. 


. Omatre pulchra filia pulchrior, CR 26.119-22. 


Tlapvoy, CP 7.235-44. 

Tvuvds and nudus, AJP 33.324-9. 

Review of J. Wright, Comparative grammar of the Greek language, CW 5.167. 

Review of O. Hoffman, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, CW 6.20-1. 

Review of A. Meillet, Introduction 4 1’étude comparative des langues indo-europé- 
ennes, CW 6.31. 

Studies in Greek noun-formation: Labial terminations III and IV, pp. 60; Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 

The pronunciation of cui and huic, TAPA 43.57-66. 

Recent literature on comparative philology, CW 6.114-6. 

Some Greek and Latin etymologies, CW 7.29-30. 

Notes on Horace, CW 7.37-9. 

Review of H. Ehrlich, Untersuchungen tiber die Natur der griechischen Betonung, 
CP 8.482-7. 

Review of W. W. Skeat, The science of etymology, CW 6.149. 

P. Terenti Afri Andria, pp. 188; New York: American Book Company. 

The genitive and dative singular of the Latin pronominal declension, TAPA 44.99- 
105. 

Review of V. Magnien, Le futur grec, CP 9.452-3. 

Review of H. Hirt, Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre?, and K. 
Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik‘, CW 7.103-4. 

Review of M. Niedermann, Historische Lautlehre des Lateinischen*, and A. Ernout, 
Historische Formenlehre des Lateinischen, CW 7.199-200. 

Review of D. B. Durham, The vocabulary of Menander etc., CW 7.214-5. 

Review of A. Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque, CW 8.45-6. 

Italic languages, New international encyclopedia 12.456-61. 

Review of C. Favre, Thesaurus verborum quae in titulis Ionicis leguntur etc., CW 
9.7. 

[With Roland G. Kent] Elision and hiatus in Latin prose and verse, TAPA 46.129- 
55. Abstract in CJ 12.3443. 

Dissimilative writing in Republican Latin and uo in Plautus, CP 11.202-7. 

Two notes on the Iliad, CW 9.212-3. 

Wackernagel on the text of Homer, CW 9.213. 

Which first—Greek or Latin?, Educational review 52.438-43. 

Review of W. Petersen, Greek diminutive suffix -toxo-, -tcxn-, CP 11.113-7. 

Review of E. W. Nichols, Semantic variability and semantic equivalents of -oso- and 
-lento-, CW 9.110. 
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Review of F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, and 
Kritische Erlauterungen, CW 9.111. 

Review of E. A. Junks, Index of the adverbs of Terence, CW 9.200. 

Linguistic change: An introduction to the historical study of language, pp. x, 185; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Reissued by G. E. Stechert & Co., 1942. 

The monophthongization of Latin ae, TAPA 57.107-16. 

Review of R. J. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism, CW 10.160. 

An obvious means of increasing the study of Greek, CW 11.202-4. 

Tenuis and media, TAPA 48.49-62. 

Recent literature on comparative philology, CW 11.136—40. 

Review of Harvard studies in classical philology, Vol. 28, CW 11.95. 

Review of E. H. Dutton, Studies in Greek prepositional phrases, CW 11.159-60. 

Review of J. S. McLemore, Tradition of the Latin accent, CW 11.160. 

The coincidence of accent and ictus in Plautus and Terence, CP 14.234-44. 

The coincidence of accent and ictus in the Roman dactylic poets, CP 14.373-85. 

Juvenal 8.150-154 again, CW 12.175. 

Review of M. Niedermann, Essais d’étymologie et de critique verbale latines, CW 
12.215. 

Review of H. A. Hoffman, Everyday Greek, Indiana University alumni quarterly 
6.566-7. 

The pronunciation of Greek and Latin: The sounds and accents, pp. xii, 225; Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 

A prehistoric Mediterranean stem in Greek and Latin, PAPA 50.xiv. 

The Italic languages, CW 14.66-9. 

Word-ends and pauses in the hexameter, AJP 42.289-308. 

On the frequency of short words in verse, CW 15.73-300. 

The origin of language, CW 16.34-8. 

The character of the Latin accent, TAPA 52.5-15. 

Review of H. H. Bender, The home of the Indo-Europeans, CW 16.63-4. 

The ictus of classical verse, AJP 44.319-38. 

Syllabification and syllabic quantity in Greek and Latin, TAPA 53.35-51. 

The Etruscan problem, CW 17.25-8, 33-6. 

Review of E. Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen etc., CP 18.363-4. 

Review of O. Jespersen, Language, CW 16.12-4. 

Review of R. 8. Conway, The making of Latin, CW 16.14-5. 

Review of F. D. Swift, A plain guide to Greek accentuation, CW 16.200. 

Phonetic law and imitation, JAOS 44.38-53. 

The doctrine of caesura, a philological ghost, AJP 45.329-50. 

Harmony and clash of accent and ictus in the Latin hexameter, TAPA 54.51-73. 

The conference on philology at Cincinnati, CW 17.142-4. 

Review of A. W. de Groot, Die Anaptyxe im Lateinischen, CW 17.84-5. 

Review of E. Hermann, Die Sprachwissenschaft in der Schule, CW 18.55. 

Review of E. Foulkrod, Compounds of the word ‘horse’, and A. P. Hamilton, Com- 
pounds of the word ‘cow’, CW 18.70. 

T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria, pp. 125; New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Accent and ictus in the Latin elegiac distich, TAPA 55.73-89. 

Remarks on the Lydian inscriptions, Lg. 1.69-79. 

The Hittite tablets from Boghaz Kevi, CW 18.171-5. 

The organization of the LSA, CW 18.127-8. 

Review of ’Avridwpov: Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel, CW 18.117-9. 

Review of J. P. Postgate, A short guide to the accentuation of ancient Greek, CR 
39.195. 

[With Roland G. Kent] Survey of linguistic studies: Opportunities for advanced 
work in the United States (Bulletin No. 1), pp. 16; Baltimore: LSA. 
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Concerning the influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin, TAPA 56.5-25. 

On the position of Hittite among the Indo-European languages, Lg. 2.25-34. 

Commodian and medieval rhythmic verse, Lg. 2.223-37. 

Centaurs and Macedonian kings, CP 21.235-49. 

Mr. Colby on Catullus 1.7, CW 19.158. 

Review of R. E. Saleski, Die Mittel der sprachlichen Mitteilung, Lg. 2.193-4. 

Review of G. W. Small, The comparison of inequality, Lg. 2.197. 

Review of J. Vendryes, Language, CW 19.112-3. 

Review of E. Y. Lindsay, An etymological study of the ten thousand words in Thorn- 
dike’s word book for teachers, CW 19.152-3. 

Review of B. E. Booth, The collocation of the adverb of degree in Roman comedy 
and Cato, CW 19.166. 

Review of L. V. Walker, Latin in current newspapers and periodicals, CW 19.228-9. 

Review of O. Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar, CW 20.23-4. 

Review of J. P. Postgate, On Greek accentuation, CR 40.72-3. 

Hittite h initial = Indo-European bh, Lg. 3.109-22. 

The e-perfect in Hittite, Lg. 3.161-8. 

Stems of the Hittite hi-conjugation, Lg. 3.215-25. 

Hittite katta(n) and related words, AJP 48.247-57. 

Notes on Hittite and Indo-European pronouns and morphology, JAOS 47.174-84. 

Analogy, the vital principle of language, CW 20.93-7. 

Phonetic laws, CJ 23.258-65. 

Do we know how the Romans pronounced Latin?, Classical bulletin 4.13. 

Review of B. Brotherton, The vocabulary of intrigue in Roman comedy, Lg. 3.204-6. 

Review of W. H. Worrell, A study of races in the Near East, Lg. 3.260-1. 

Review of P. Kretschmer, Die indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, CW 20.154. 

Review of E. Kieckers, Historische griechische Grammatik: Lautlehre, CW 20.176. 

Review of H. Breuer, Kleine Phonetik des Lateinischen etc., CW 20.186. 

Review of Streitberg-Festgabe, CW 20.194. 

Initial sp and st in Hittite, Lg. 4.1-6. 

The parts of the body in Hittite, Lg. 4.120-7. 

Original h in Hittite and the medio-passive in r, Lg. 4.159-70. 

The sources of Hittite z, Lg. 4.227-31. 

A Hittite tablet in the Yale Babylonian Collection, TAPA 58.5-31. 

[With Roland G. Kent] Linguistic science and classical philology: The Linguistic 
Institute, session of 1928, CW 22.9-13. 

The misuse of case forms in the Achaemenian inscriptions, JAOS 48.66-73. 

The Tawagalawa8S text, American journal of Semitic languages and literatures 
44.217-31. 

Indic speech and religion in western Asia, Yale classical studies 1.281-4. 

Proceedings of the Cincinnati meeting of the LSA ..., Lg. 4.5464. 

The Linguistic Institute of the LSA, Modern language journal 13.129-30. 

Review of R. N. Albright, The Vedic declension of the type vrki’s, Lg. 4.281-4. 

Review of E. Kieckers, Griechische Grammatik: Formenlehre; Syntax, CW 21.96. 

Announcement of the Linguistic Institute, second session (Bulletin No. 3), pp. 16; 
Baltimore: LSA. 

Some nouns of relationship in Lycian and Hittite, TAPA 59.48-56. 

Hittite denominatives in a(z) and one source of Indo-European nouns in long 4, Lg. 
5.8-14. 

Place whither in Hittite and the use of proper nouns in the stem form, Lg. 5.139-46. 

Some Hittite words, Lg. 5.228-31. 

A pre-Indo-European change of y to m after u or 2, AJP 50.360-9. | 

The LSA, Psychological bulletin 26.335-8. 

Review of G. O. Russell, The vowel, Lg. 5.33-6. 
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Review of L. Delaporte, Eléments de la grammaire hittite, Lg. 5.261-2. 

Review of A. Zimmermann, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der lateinischen Sprache, 
and Kurze lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre, CW 23.47-8. 

Announcement of the Linguistic Institute, third session (Bulletin No. 5), pp. 16; 
Baltimore: LSA. 

The relationship of Hittite to Indo-European, TAPA 60.25-37. 

The original diphthongs in Hittite, Lg. 6.25-35. 

Can Hittite h be derived from Indo-Hittite g?, Lg. 6.149-58. 

The gutturals in Hittite and Indo-European, Lg. 6.213-28. 

Indo-European bh corresponds to Hittite p, JAOS 50.125-8. 

Relatives in Indo-European and Hittite, Curme volume of linguistic studies 141-9 
(Language monograph No. 7); Baltimore: LSA. 

Neuter pronouns referring to words of different gender or number, Studies in honor 
of Hermann Collitz 16-24; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Review of G. A. Barton, Hittite studies, Lg. 6.194-5. 

Review of L. Delaporte, Syllabaire hittite cunéiforme, Lg. 6.264-5. 

Review of J. Garstang, The Hittite empire, Saturday review of literature 7.160. 

Hittite glossary: Words of known or conjectured meaning with Sumerian ideograms 
and Accadian words common in Hittite vexts (Language monograph No. 9), pp. 
82; Baltimore: LSA. 

Announcement of the Linguistic Institute, fourth session (Bulletin No. 7), pp. 16; 
Baltimore, LSA. 

Hittite etymologies, Lg. 7.1-13. 

Changes of quantity caused by Indo-Hittite h, Lg. 7.115-24. 

Hittite verbs with suffix na, sa, or a, Lg. 7.167-72. 

The origin of the medio-passive, Lg. 7.242-51. 

Reduced vowels and syllabic liquids and nasals in Hittite, Revue hittite et asianique 
1.76-88. 

Review of M. Semper, Rassen und Religionen im alten Vorderasien, Lg. 7.56-9. 

[With Frank E. Brown, Frederick W. Schaefer, and John P. Showerman] T. Macci 
Plauti Pseudolus, pp. 122; New Haven: Yale University Press. 

The Indo-European dative and locative, TAPA 62.18-25. 

The s-aorist in Hittite, Lg. 8.119-32. 

The ablative in Indo-European and Hittite, Lg. 8.1-10. 

The development of the stops in Hittite, JAOS 52.1-12. 

Review of F. Sommer, Die Ahhijava-Urkunden, Lg. 8.299-304. 

Review of T. G. Tucker, A concise etymological dictionary of Latin, CW 25.176 

Review of A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, 
CW 26.37. 

Review of E. L. Johnson, Latin words of common English, CW 26.37-8. 

Review of A. Gétze, Neue Bruchstiicke zum grossen Text des Hattudili8 und den 
Paralleltexten, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 35.468-72. 

A comparative grammar of the Hittite language (William Dwight Whitney linguistic 
series), pp. 320; Philadelphia: LSA.. 

Archaism in Hittite, Lg. 9.1-11. 

Review of H. T. Bossert, Die Datierung des Heiligtums von Yasili-Kaya; id., Santas 
und Kupapa; E. O. Forrer, Die Hethitische Bilderschrift; I. J. Gelb, Hittite hiero- 
glyphs I; B. Hrozn¥, Les inscriptions hittites hiéroglyphiques; P. Merrigi, Die 
hethitische Hieroglyphenschrift; id., Sur le déchiffrement et la langue des hiéro- 
glyphes ‘hittites’; id., Zur Lesung der ‘hethitischen’ Hieroglyphenschrift, Lg. 
9.273-9. 

Review of J. Lohmann, Genus und Sexus, Lg. 9.279-81. 

The development of prehistoric Latin accented woi, Lg. 10.6-16. 

Adjectival i-stems in Hittite and Indo-European, Lg. 10.266-73. 
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A Hittite text on the duties of priests and temple servants, JAOS 54,363-406. Re- 
printed, Publications of the American Oriental Society, Offprint series, No. 4. 

Review of A. Gétze, Die Annalen des Mursilis, Lg. 10.291-2. 

Review of L. Delaporte, Textes hittites en écriture cunéiforme et vocabulaire and 
Textes hittites en transcription, Lg. 10.293-5. 

Review of C. D. Buck, Comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, CW 27.158-9. 

Review of L. Bloomfield, Language, CW 27.159-60. 

Review of M. Johnston, Exits and entrances in Roman comedy, Indiana University 
alumni quarterly 21.374-5. 

{With George Bechtel] A Hittite chrestomathy (William Dwight Whitney linguistic 
series), pp. 230; Philadelphia: LSA. Corrected reissue 1952. 

The etymology of Oscan puz, Lg. 11.1-4. 

Vowel assimilation or ablaut in certain Hittite words, Lg. 11.175-84. 

Review of A. Gétze and H. Pedersen, MurSilis Sprachlahmung, Lg. 11.38-42. 

Review of S. Conway, J. Whatmough, and S. E. Johnson, The Prae-Italic dialects 
of Italy, AJP 56.79-83. 

A Hittite glossary: Words of known or conjectured meaning with Sumerian and 
Akkadian words occurring in Hittite texts, 2nd edition (William Dwight Whitney 

’ linguistic series), pp. 192; Philadelphia: LSA. 

Some Hittite etymologies, Lg. 12.181-7. 

The meaning and etymology of Hittite salik-, Lg: 12.189-90. 

Two Hittite words [suppariya-, uwatar], JAOS 56.282-7. 

Review of J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-européennes, Lg. 12.141-4. 

Review of W. Couvreur, De hettitische h, Lg. 12.210-3. . 

Obituary of Eva Fiesel, Lg. 13.258-9. 

The values of the be-sign in Hittite, Lg. 13.285-91. 

Analogical creation and contamination as illustrated by lapses, JAOS 57.135-50. 

Latin and Hittite substantive i-stems with lengthened grade in the nominative, 
Mélanges linguistiques offerts 4 M. H. Pedersen 57-62; Kgbenhavn: Levin & 
Munksgaard. 

The source of the Hittite hi-conjugation, Lg. 14.10-9. 

Hittite evidence against full-grade o, Lg. 14.104-11. 

The prehistory of Indo-European d-stems, Lg. 14.239-47. 

The smooth breathing, TAPA 68.112-9. 

IIEPAN EIz, Annuaire de |’Institut de philologie et d’histoire orientales et slaves 
6.238-7 (= Mélanges Emile Boisacq). 

Review of W. Couvreur, De hettitische }, Lg. 14.68-78. 

Review of F. Sommer and A. Falkenstein, Die hethitisch-akkadische Bilingue des 
Hattudili I, Lg. 14.207-9. 

Review of H. Pedersen, Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropiaischen Sprachen, Lg. 
14.290-2. 

Review of E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen, 
AJP 59.95-7. 

Supplement to A Hittite glossary, second edition (William Dwight Whitney linguistic 
series), pp. 49; Philadelphia: LSA. 

The pronoun *so, *sd, *tod and the Indo-Hittite hypothesis, Lg. 15.11-9. 

Sanskrit a ‘near’ is cognate with Latin & ‘from’, Lg. 15.145-54. 

The pronunciation of Latin qu and gu, Lg. 15.221-3. 

The Indo-Hittite hypothesis: A lecture delivered at the Linguistic Institute, August 
12, 1938, [Announcement of] the Linguistic Institute ... Summer session 1939 = 
University of Michigan official publication, Vol. 41, No. 5, pp. 3-8. 

Selection and retention of faculty members, Bulletin of the Ameriean Association 
of University Professors 25.414-21. 

Review of W. A. Lunden, The dynamics of higher education, Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 25.599-601. 
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1940 The pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 2nd edition (William Dwight Whitney lin- 


guistic series), pp. 192; Philadelphia: LSA. 

Evidence for voicing in Indo-Hittite y, Lg. 16.81-7. 

The Greek aspirated perfect, Lg. 16.179-82. 

The Greek x-perfect and Indo-European -k(o)-, Lg. 16.273-84. 

The Hittite language, CW 33.1347. 

Horace, Carm. 3.30.10-14, and the Sapphic stanza, TAPA 70.295-302. 

[With Franklin Edgerton] Report of the special committee on the Linguistic Insti- 
tute, LSA Bulletin 13.83-101. 

Review of H. L. Koppelmann, Ursachen des Laabieasiade, Lg. 16.235-7. 

The Indo-European voiceless aspirates, Lg. 17.1-11. 

The Indo-Hittite and Hittite correspondences of Indo-European a, Lg. 17.181-8. 

o-stem adjectives from declined genitives, TAPA 71.573-8. 

Greek adjectives in -atos from Indo-European -ahyos, CP 36.356-64. 

The Indo-Hittite laryngeals (William Dwight Whitney linguistic series), pp. 103; 
Baltimore: LSA. 

Did Hittite have phonemes e and o?, Lg. 18.181-92. 

[With George L. Trager] Hittite u before vowels, Lg. 18.259-70. 

The scholar in war time, Illinois College alumni quarterly 20.6-7. Reprinted, Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors 28.609. 

Review of R. G. Kent, Varro on the Latin language, AJP 63.361-3. 

[With George L. Trager] Hittite 7 before vowels, Lg. 19.209-20. 

The Indo-European reduced vowel of the e-series, Lg. 19.293-312. 


| Hittite ia- ‘make, do, perform’, JAOS 63.13. 


The intensive language program and the teaching of Latin, CW 37.15-7. 

Review of L. Bloomfield, Outline guide for the practical study of foreign languages, 
and B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, Lg. 19.42-4. 

Hittite verbal nouns in -tar and the Latin gerund, Lg. 20.206-11. 

What is a linguist?, Modern language journal 28.608-14. 

The place of foreign languages in education for enduring peace, Fourth symposium 
of the Conference on science, philosophy, and religion 423-6. 

A request for further information, CW 38.172-3 [ad J. Whatmough, CW 38.123-5]. 

An introduction to linguistic science, pp. [ix], 173; New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

Hittite and areal linguistics, Lg. 23.376-82. 

Linguistics and the American Council of Learned Societies, Lg. 23.313-7. 

Linguistics during the war (1939-45), Studies in linguistics 5.33-42. 

Review of H. G. Giiterbock, Kumarbi ..., Journal of cuneiform studies 1.353-8. 

Indo-Hitite collective nouns with a laryngeal suffix, Lg. 24.259-61. 

Review of J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch, Lg. 24.188-91. 

Review of H. Pedersen, Lykisch und Hittitisch, Lg. 24.314-6. 

An Indo-European word for ‘woman’, Lg. 25.343-5. 

Obituary of Leonard Bloomfield, Year book of the American Philosophical Society 
1949.302-5. 

[Address at the] Sesquicentennial celebration, Transactions of the Connecticut 
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THE RELATION OF LATIN AND OSCO-UMBRIAN 


Mapison 8S. BEELER 
University of California 


Discussion during the last twenty-five years has made the relation of Latin 
to Osco-Umbrian a problem, where none had previously existed. Until about 
that time, the assumption of a unity later than West Indo-European—Ur- 
italisch or Proto-Italic—from which both Latin and Osco-Umbrian were de- 
rived, was universally accepted; it is still the doctrine to be found in the stand- 
ard handbooks of Indo-European. During the last quarter-century, however, 
this hypothesis has been repeatedly called in question by Italian and German 
linguists, and there are now many who regard Latin and Osco-Umbrian as 
essentially two separate branches of the Indo-European family. Since this prob- 
lem, so far as I know, has not been the subject of a full-length treatment in any 
American journal, a review and an evaluation of the recent arguments may be 
of interest. 

From the beginning of serious work on Osco-Umbrian in the first half of the 
19th century, the nature of its relation to Latin—that of a sister language—was 
assumed without argument. Aufrecht and Kirchhoff! say that Umbrian and 
Oscan supply for Latin what Attic has in the other Greek dialects, a dialec- 
tology. And Mommsen declares:? ‘Wo uns das Licht der Historie zu dimmern 
beginnt, finden wir die Halbinsel bewohnt von zahlreichen und mannigfaltig 
entwickelten Zweigen eines Urvolkes.’ Bréal,* in his translation of Bopp’s com- 
parative grammar, uses the words ‘en rapprochant le latin de ses fréres, l’om- 
brien et l’osque’. This view was canonized, so to speak, by Brugmann:‘ ‘Der 
italische Zweig wird vom Lateinischen einerseits und den oskisch-umbrischen 
Mundarten anderseits gebildet’; it is repeated without comment and without 
reservation in the standard handbooks of Hirt (1927), Buck (1933), and Bloom- 
field (1933). I know of no attempt, in this long period of some eighty years, to 
support the hypothesis by reasoned argument: the similarities between the two 
groups of dialects are simply noted, and are taken as confirming what is re- 
garded a priori as not in need of proof. 

This assumption of an intermediate unity, Proto-Italic, from which are de- 
rived on the one hand Latin-Faliscan and on the other Osco-Umbrian—an as- 
sumption based on many innovations found in both groups—has lately been 
under attack from various sides. Emphasizing the marked differences which 
exist, side by side with the likenesses, between these languages, critics of the 
hypothesis for the most part refuse to accept the notion of Proto-Italic. The 
following statements are typical. Muller:' ‘Gibt es wohl eine “Uritalische Pe- 
riode’”’? Wer die sprachliche Daten vorurteilsfrei reden lasst, ... und wer sich 


1 Die umbrischen Sprachdenkmiler 1 (1849). 

? Unteritalische Dialekte 101 (1850). 

* Bopp, Vgl. Gramm. (transl. Bréal) 1.vii (1865). 
* Gdr.? 1.10 (1897). 

* Altitalisches Wérterbuch v (1926). 
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die Ergebnisse der archéologischen Forschung ruhig tiberlegt, wird entschieden 
verneinend antworten.’ Devoto:* ‘But we must immediately add the assertion 
that the separation of the Latins from the Osco-Umbrians is not an Italic event 
but an event of dialectal Indo-European; that the Indo-Europeans came to 
Italy in two distinctly different strata; that the historic unity which may have 
been formed in Italy is a fact independent of their earlier linguistic relation- 
ship.’ Again Devoto:’ ‘These examples prove that Osco-Umbrians and Latins, 
although contiguous, already constituted two distinct linguistic areas when 
they were in contact with the other West-Indo-Europeans—Greek, Celtic, Ger- 
manic peoples. The prehistory of the Osco-Umbrians does not begin, therefore, 
with a splitting off of the Latins after they were already far from their original 
seats, but in the heart of the still united Indo-European nation.’ Pisani: ‘I do 
not at all believe in a Proto-Italic.’ Kretschmer:? ‘Auch Umbrisch-sabellisch 
und Latein waren von Haus aus zwei verschiedene Sprachen, die zum Teil erst 
durch die Symbiose in demselben geographischen Raum, namentlich aber ... 
durch gegenseitige Uberschichtung sich einander angenéhert haben.’ Krahe:" 
‘Man fasst als “‘Italiker” zwei Gruppen indogermanischer Stémme zusammen, 
die in ihrer Sprache eine ganze Reihe auffallender Gemeinsamkeiten aufweisen, 
ohne dass jedoch damit ihre urspriingliche Einheitlichkeit sicher zu erweisen 
ware, zumal jenen Ubereinstimmungen mindestens ebenso einschneidende Ver- 
schiedenheiten gegentiberstehen.’ 


Against these attacks there has been a spirited defense by the partisans of . 


the traditional dogma. Meillet:" ’L’unité “italique’’, au contraire, est évidente, 
bien qu’elle ait été récemment contestée.’ Martinet:” ‘The arguments presented 
in support of this theory [for considering Osco-Umbrian a separate language] 
cannot be said to be convincing ... By the side of a few deviations, there are 
in Latin and Osco-Umbrian a large number of common morphological features 
which presuppose, not only contiguity in the Italian peninsula, but early com- 
mon development ... [They] can neither be a matter of chance, nor result from 
recent exchanges.’ Whatmough:" ‘It is incredible that Latin is to be divorced 
from Osco-Umbrian and wedded to Germanic or to Greek; or to suppose that 
mutual contact had so assimilated the verbal system, and the syntax, of Latin 
on the one hand, and of Osco-Umbrian on the other, to produce the facts that 
we observe, independently of a common Italic foundation.’ 

It will be instructive to ask ourselves how it happened that this theory of an 
Italic unity, which had been accepted without question for more than three 
quarters of a century, came to be challenged. Three points are to be made. 

(1) The whole problem of subsidiary unities within the Indo-European family 
is involved here—the problem of hypothetical reconstructed languages inter- 


* Ascoli memorial volume 239-40 (1929). 

7 Gli antichi Italici 51-2 (1931); cf. also Storia della lingua di Roma 59-69 (1940). 
8 Rivista indo-greco-italica 16.88 (1932). 

® Glotta 30.136 (1943); cf. 21.124 (1932). 

10 Die Indogermanisierung Griechenlands und Italiens 40 (1949). 

11 Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine® 48 (1948). 

12 Word 6.188 (1950). 

13 Lg. 27.82 (1951). 
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mediate between Proto-Indo-European and the earliest attested Indo-European 
languages: for example Proto-Indo-Iranian, Proto-Greek, Proto-Germanic, Proto- 
West-Germanic, Proto-Balto-Slavic, Proto-Italo-Celtic. Some of these are still 
recognized by most scholars, others (e.g. the last three listed) have been called 
in question during the last twenty or thirty years. Recent German scholar- 
ship does not operate with the concept of Proto-West-Germanic, which was 
long one of several intermediate unities used by Germanists.* Many no longer 
accept a Proto-Balto-Slavic.” In the 19th century a Proto-Greco-Italic was 
widely believed in, though this has long since been discredited. The notion of a 
Proto-Italo-Celtic, going back to 1861, received its first blow in Walde’s mono- 
graph of 1917, which emphasized some rather striking innovations shared by 
Latin and Irish on the one hand and by Britannic and Osco-Umbrian on the 
other. The attack was continued by Marstrander,” who denies such a unity, 
basing his argument primarily on a fundamental difference between the central 
areas of the Celtic and the Italic vocabulary. The traditional system of Indo- 
European classification, operating with one or several intermediate unities and 
deriving ultimately from the Stammbaum theory of language relationship, may 
be contrasted with a statement of method characterstic of the Italian school:” 
‘The time has come to declare frankly that there never was an Urgriechisch 
from which the Greek dialects were derived, or an Urbaltisch-slavisch to be the 
father of the various Baltic and Slavic languages, or an Urgermanisch, an 
Urkeltisch, an Urarisch in a similar relation to the Germanic, the Celtic, the 
Aryan languages ... In the same way there is no Urindogermanisch.’ In such an 
atmosphere of challenge and skepticism, it was inevitable that the long-cher- 
ished notion of Proto-Italic should also be re-examined. 

(2) Archeologists have established at least two distinct groups of peoples in 
late prehistoric Italy, characteristically differentiated by their practices in the 
disposal of the dead. One of these groups, which used cremation, is claimed to 
have been present in Italy long before the other, which used burial. The first 
has been identified with the Latins, the second with the Proto-Osco-Umbrians. 
If this identification is allowed, there was no place, on the soil of Italy at least, 
for a common culture to be shared by a Proto-Italic speech community. This 
archeological thesis received a definitive statement in the work of von Duhn.” 

(3) It was in this same period—roughly the twenties—that Indo-Europeanists 
were beginning to hear of the studies of French and German dialect geographers, 
and were thus in a better position to understand the mechanism of diffusion in 
the spread of linguistic change. They saw that linguistic likenesses in contiguous 
areas of different speech could often be proved to be the result, not of descent 
from a common ancestor, but of diffusion from a single center. It was thus pos- 


4 See Bach, Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache‘ 63-6 (1949). 

1° K.g. Senn, On the degree of kinship between Slavic and Italic, Slavonic and East 
European review 20.251-65 (1941); Trautmann, Die slavischen Vélker and Sprachen 13-5 
(1947); Fraenkel, Die baltischen Sprachen 73-123 (1950). 

” Uber alteste sprachliche Beziehungen zwischen Italikern und Celten. 

” Norsk tidsskrift for sprogvidenskap 3.241 ff. (1929). 

® Pisani, Rivista indo-greco-italica 16.88 (1932). 

® Italische Griberkunde (1924). 
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sible to account for at least some of the innovations confined to Latin and Osco- 
Umbrian without assuming an ‘Italic phase’. In Italy this climate of opinion 
is marked by the emergence of the school called ‘neolinguists’ or ‘areal’ or ‘spa- 
tial linguists’, associated with the names of Bartoli and Bonfante, which dates 
from the appearance of Bartoli’s Brevario di neolinguistica in 1925. 

These then were the circumstances under which the first attacks were launched 
against the traditional theory. We now turn our attention to some of the dif- 
ferences and some of the likenesses existing between the two languages, to see 
how they were evaluated by the proponents of each school. | 

IN PHONOLOGY, one of the most marked contrasts between the two linguistic 
groups is in the treatment of the Indo-European labiovelars: in Latin, IE q- 
remains, g*- remains after a nasal but appears as wu initially and medially; in 
Osco-Umbrian, the first is p, the second 6. Examples: Umbr. pot = Lat. qui, 
Osc. pid = Lat. quid, Osc. pettiur/petora = Lat. quattuor, Umbr. panta = Lat. 
quanta; Osc. bivus = Lat. vivi, Umbr. benurent = Lat. vénerint, Osc. kim- 
bened = Lat. convénit. Partisans of an independent Proto-Italic unity must as- 
sume that the Indo-European labiovelars survived unchanged into and through- 
out that period, and that the reflexes observed in Oscan and Umbrian were 
innovations occurring separately in a ‘Proto-Osco-Umbrian’ period. The sepa- 
ratist school of Devoto and others points to the extensive distribution of labi- 
alization in other West Indo-European languages (cf. Greek Baivw and Bois, 
Neirw = linqué, éxerac = sequitur; Irish ben = Gothic gind, b6 = Bots; Welsh 
pwy = qui, pedwar = quattuor; Gothic wulfs < *wulpos < *wlg*o-, fimf < 
*nemp(e) < *penkye); it asserts that there is a causal connection between this 
process as we observe it in Osco-Umbrian and as we find it elsewhere in the 
West Indo-European area—in other words, that pre-Osco-Umbrian was al- 
ready differentiated from pre-Latin at a time when the ancestors of the various 
Indo-European languages were still all in contact, by the spread of a feature of 
labialization which affected a large part of the area but left the pre-Latin terri- 
tory untouched. Here the monogenesis of the separatists contrasts with the poly- 
genesis of the older school, which is represented on this point by Meillet,?° one 
of its principal champions: ‘Ce traitement se produit facilement: on |’observe 
dans des langues diverses, 4 des dates diverses, et la concordance, qui séduit au 
premier abord, est dénuée de toute valeur probante.’ Between these two inter- 
pretations of the phenomenon it is of course impossible to decide absolutely, 
with arguments convincing to everyone; but for my part I prefer to regard an 
innovation occurring in several related languages as a single process. 

A second instance is furnished by the development of the so-called Indo- 
European voiced aspirates. Here we have marked similarity between the two 
groups in contrast to Proto-Indo-European, without complete identity: Umbr. 
fratrum, Osc. fratrim = Lat. fradtrum < IE *bhrdétr-; Osc. t(e)fez, Umbr. tefe = 
Lat. tibi, Skt. tubhy-am; Osc. fakitad, Umbr. fagia = Lat. faciat; Osc. mefiat = 
Lat. mediae, Skt. mddhya; Umbr. rufru = Lat. rubrds. According to the usual 
statement of the development, IE bh and dh became unvoiced to ph and th 
in Proto-Italic, and then changed to f and ), which in Latin coalesced par- 


20 Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine? 72 (1931). 
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tially (as f), in Osco-Umbrian completely. This is a striking innovation; but 
the decisive step in the development, the unvoicing of bh to ph and of dh to th, 
is shared by all Greek dialects, i.e. by Proto-Greek, and there is also evidence 
that the further change of ¢ to [f] and of @ to [pb] occurred in some areas of Greek 
as early as the 5th century B.c. No one nowadays would assert a particularly 
close genetic relationship between Latin and Greek. Furthermore, Kretschmer 
has recently collected a number of ancient place-names from Europe north of 
the Alps which show f for IE bh. One is tempted, therefore, to view this feature 
also as an innovation of West Indo-European date, which in this instance 
affected both pre-Latin and pre-Osco-Umbrian. 

Another innovation of Indo-European date that included both of these groups 
as well as Germanic is the reflex of *7 as or: Umbr. pepurkurent = Latin po(r)scé 
= German forschen < Indo-European *prk-. 

The development of intervocalic and final s is instructive. In Latin, after 
350 B.c., we find -r- and -s; in Umbrian -r-, -s, and -r; in Oscan -z- and -s: Lat. 
es-se, érit, puellarum, hortus; Umbr. erom, pracatarum, veres and verir; Osc. ezum, 
egmazum, scriftas. If two contiguous related languages show the same innova- 
tion (here -z- > -r-), there are three possible ways of describing the develop- 
ment: (1) the two languages have both inherited the feature from a common 
predecessor—either the proto-language of which both languages are descendants, 
or else, if the feature was not present at that stage, an intermediate unity; 
(2) the identity is due to chance, both languages having independently modified 
the same sound in the same way; or (3) the innovation arose in one of the two 
areas and spread by diffusion to the other. That Umbrian should be more 
closely related to Latin than to Oscan, which has intervocalic -z-, is obviously 
out of the question. That both independently changed -z- to -r- is possible. But 
again I prefer to regard the change as the result of diffusion, here originating 
in the Umbrian area. What is common to both groups, apparently, is the voicing 
of intervocalic -s-, a phenomenon which may well have appeared after the two 
groups had come into contact in Italy. The similar change in Germanic surely 
has no connection with the Italic one. 

That sound changes can and do spread across isogloss bundles, and that there- 
fore many of the phonological innovations shared by Osco-Umbrian may well 
be attributed to the several hundred years of their symbiosis in Italy, seems 
to be established by parallels elsewhere: the diphthongization of o and e in 
Gallo-Romance and Old High German (VLat. cér and mél > OFr. cuér and 
miél; *god and *bréf > OHG guét and briéf), which arose in contiguous areas 
in the same period, according to recent theory”! is essentially one and the same 
phenomenon; note also the replacement, during the last 300 years, of the apical 
trill by the uvular trill or flap in many parts of France and Germany, all of 
Denmark, southern Sweden, and coastal Norway, as well as in some north 
Italian cities. 

IN MorPHOLOGY, there are many further examples. Latin transferred the end- 
ing of the pronoun to the noun in the nominative plural of o- and d-stems; Lat. 
Grea = Osc. aasas, Lat. tuvencae = Umbr. iuengar; Lat. nédlani (< *ndlanet < 


1 Frings, PBB 63.1-116 (1939). See now also Joos, Lg. 28.222-31 (1952). 
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*nolanoi) = Oscan nivlanis (asif Lat. *ndlaénés); Lat. Iguvint = Umbr. Ikuvinus 
(as if Lat. *Jguvinés). For the original pronoun, cf. Skt. te and Goth. bai < IE 
_ *toi. Both Oscan and Umbrian made the opposite shift: Lat. qui (< *quot, nom. 
plur. masc.) : Osc. pis (i.e. *pds), Umbr. pur-e (i.e. *pds-t). These differences 
constitute a sharp cleavage between the two branches. 

In the genitive singular of o-stems, where no ending common to all or even 
to most of the Indo-European languages can be reconstructed, Latin with its 
-i (viri) differs strikingly even from the closely related Faliscan with -osio 
(kaist-osio), and resembles Irish (fir < *virt) and Venetic. Oscan and Umbrian, 
on the other hand, use here an ending borrowed from the 7-stems: Osc. sakara- 
klets, Umbr. katles (< *katleis, = Lat. catuli), popler (< *popleis, = Lat. 
popult). Here again there is a sharp cleavage between the two-branches, and 
no common innovation. 

In the nominative singular of n-stems, Oscan has forms which presuppose the 
retention of the stem-final -n, as in Greek and contrary to Latin: ofr vs. 
natio; cf. Osc. wittiuf, as if Lat. *atid, but from *oitién + s. Here, as in many 
other details, the two groups have innovated in different directions, or have 
generalized different formations, both of which may have existed in several 
Indo-European dialects. 

In one feature, however, we find an innovation common to both groups and 
unknown elsewhere in Indo-European. This is the new formation of an ablative 
singular for all stem classes, with an ending in -d borrowed from that of the 
o-stems—the only stem class of Indo-European which had a form different from 
the genitive (cf. Skt. devdd): Osc. toutad, OLat. sententiad; Osc. sakaraklid (i.e. 
-6d), OLat. Gnaivod; Osc. ligud (i.e. *légid), OLat. dictatéred; Osc. slaagid, OLat. 
loucarid. Umbrian, which probably once had a like ending, shows no final con- 
sonant, resembling Classical Latin in this respect. Such remarkable agreement 
is a strong argument in favor of a common Italic period; for it is not easy to 
explain as a result of diffusion. It is, of course, the existence of a large number 
of such convergences as this side by side with divergences like those noted above, 
that render a clear-cut decision so difficult. In the matter of the ablative forma- 
tions, I am inclined to concede that the defenders of the old classification have 
the better case. 

The situation that we encounter in the verb system is even more complicated. 
In general terms it may be said that the verbal system in both groups follows 
the same general pattern (which differs in many respects from what we think 
to have been that of Indo-European), but with very great differences of details 
in the formation of various tense and mood stems and in the inflectional endings. 
Thus the verbs of Oscan and Umbrian are usually classified in the four conjuga- 
tions of Latin: Osc. molta-um = Lat. multd-re; Osc. fatt-wm (i.e. faté-) = Lat. 
faté-ri; Osc. deic-um, ed-um = Lat. dic-ere, ed-ere; Umbr. purtitu : Latin auditum. 
To be sure, the evidence for the existence of a fourth conjugation in Osco- 
Umbrian is not conclusive, and there are parallels for the first and second con- 
jugations in the Germanic weak verbs of the second and third classes and in the 
Old Irish present stems in -d- and -7-; but the general organization is neverthe- 
less very similar. Furthermore, Oscan and Umbrian show a tense system like 
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that of Latin: a present, an imperfect formed with *-bhyd- (Osc. fu-fa-ns : Lat. 
ama-ba-m), a future, a present perfect, and a future perfect (no example of a 
past perfect has been preserved, probably by chance); there is no aorist. They 
have a subjunctive which shows, as in Latin, a fusion of the Indo-European 
subjunctive and optative. They have a passive made with a suffix containing r, 
and there is at least one verb form in Oscan, karanter, so construed that it seems 
to have active meaning, like the Latin deponent vescuntur. No other Indo- 
European language has a verb system of this structure. 

Here, however, the resemblance ends: where the two languages agree in the 
details of the formation, it is almost always by virtue of a common inheritance 
from forms known to have been characteristic of Indo-European. Some of the 
differences are these: an infinitive in -om, illustrated above; the future indicative 
in s: Osc. deivast, Umbr. fust (there is nothing corresponding to the Latin future 
in -b-, which has, however, a parallel in Celtic, nor to the Latin future of the 
third conjugation in d-€: regam, regés); an Oscan perfect stem formed with a 
morpheme -#é- (-t-): prifatted = probdvit, duunated = déndvit; another formed 
with -f-: sakrafir = sacratum sit (also in Umbrian: pihafi = pidtum sit); an 
Umbrian perfect in -l-: entelust = intenderit, and one in -nkj-: purdunsiust ‘he 
will have sacrificed’. None of these formations are found in Latin, and, on the 
other hand, there is nothing in Osco-Umbrian corresponding either to the com- 
monest type of Latin perfect stem, the one in u (yu), or to Latin perfects like 
dixt and finzi. The future perfect is made with an element -us-: tribarakattuset 
‘they shall have built’, benust ‘he will have come’, contrary to the Lat. vénérit < 
*yén-es-e-; there is an impersonal passive formed with -r: Umbr. ferar ‘let it be 
carried’, Osc. loufir < *leubhé-r ‘it is wished’, Umbr. virseto, as if Lat. *vidétum; 
and so on. These differences are much greater than those among the various 
Germanic languages, whose descent from a Proto-Germanic is certain, or among 
the members of the Indo-Iranian group, or, I believe, between Irish and Welsh. 
Yet the general agreement in structure here seems to me to favor the positing 
of some sort of ultimate unity, although the vast differences in detail require 
us to project this far back in time, perhaps to dialectal Indo-European. 

IN THE LEXICON, of course, we would expect to find fairly extensive borrowing 
between languages which have been in contact over a long period, and this is 
in fact what we have in the present case: borrowing from Osco-Umbrian into 
Latin, and from Latin into Osco-Umbrian. For the first, we may cite Lat. bés, 
lupus, lingua, lacrima, rifus, popina, mdlus, and arbiter, all showing a sound 
structure characteristic of Osco-Umbrian; for the second, Osc. kvatsstur = 
Umbr. kvestur, Osc. atdilis ‘aediles’ (cf. Faliscan efilis), and Osc. urust ‘oraverit’ 
< *6z- (Lat. Ordre < 6s-)—all apparently technical terms of law borrowed from 
official language. Further, beside five occurrences of Oscan censtur, we once find 
kenesur < Lat. cénsor. All these borrowings are obviously the result of late 
contact, and merely document the close interrelationship in which the speakers 
of the two groups must have lived. Elsewhere in the lexicon we encounter exten- 
sive divergence. For instance, among kinship terms, both Oscan and Umbrian 
have preserved the Indo-European words for ‘father’, ‘mother’, ‘brother’: Osc. 
pater, Maatrets, fratrim; Umbr. pater, Matrer, frateer; but for ‘son’ Oscan has 
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puklum (cf. Skt. putra) and for ‘daughter’ it has fuutrei (= Skt. duhita), both 
Indo-European terms which have been replaced in Latin by filius and filia. 
_ Words for ‘fire’ and ‘water’ are different in the two groups: Osc. pur-, Umbr. 
pir vs. Lat. ignis; Umbr. utur vs. Lat. agua). Note further Osc. fethiss ‘wall’, 
etymologically equivalent to Gk. retxos, vs. Lat. mirus; Osc. tritbum vs. Lat. 
domus; Osc. toutad and Umbr. totam vs. Lat. civitds or populus. In the formation 
of the demonstrative pronouns and adjectives, again, there are many differ- 
ences. In general, where we find identity, it is often the result either of common 
inheritance from the proto-language or of recent borrowing, while the many 
notable differences in central areas have apparently been produced by different 
modifications of the original stock. If any argument can be derived from this 
situation, it would seem to be in favor of the separatist position. 

IN SYNTAX, proponents of the Proto-Italic theory frequently refer to a marked 
parallelism between the two groups of languages.” It is true that we find exten- 
sive agreement in the use of cases and of prepositions, as well as in the employ- 
ment of the various tenses and moods.”* But such a situation is not a conclusive 
argument for Proto-Italic. Some of these likenesses may well be the result of 
common inheritance from Proto-Indo-European; of the others, several at least 
may be due to borrowing and diffusion, arising in an area with large numbers 
of bilingual speakers. That syntactic no less than phonological features may 
spread across language frontiers seems to be adequately documented, particu- 
larly in the West European areas where Romance and Germanic speakers have 
long been in contact. Thus, the comparative mehr hoch or mehr héher of some 
dialects in southwestern Germany has been attributed to the influence of the 
French plus haut; in the French of the Huguenot colony near Frankfurt, ‘the 
man’s horse’ is @ l’homme son cheval, parallel to the colloquial German dem 
Manan sein Pferd; and the passive voice is rendered in certain Alemannic dialects 
along the Italian frontier by means of the auxiliary kommen, parallel to the 
Italian use of venire in the same function. The development in both Romance 
and Germanic, in the early Middle Ages, of the periphrastic perfect formed 
with the auxiliary verbs ‘to be’ and ‘to have’, has been attributed to syntactic 
borrowing, as has the rise of a definite and indefinite article.* Certain features 
of word order and of the use of demonstratives in which French differs from 
other Romance languages have been attributed to Frankish influence.” 

In conclusion, the situation presents itself to me in something like the follow- 
ing terms. The differences between Latin and Osco-Umbrian in all areas of 
grammar and lexicon are great enough to indicate a long period of independent 
development. In those features where they agree, in contrast to what is assumed 
for Proto-Indo-European, the innovations are usually shared by one or more 
languages of the Greek, Germanic, and Celtic families, or else they can’ be ex- 


22 E.g. Whatmough, Lg. 27.82 (1951). 

23 See Buck, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (rev. ed.) 195-224. 

24 For these examples and many more, see Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung? 259-60 
(1950); cf. Moulton, Swiss German dialect and Romance patois 45-6 (Lang. Diss. No. 34, 
1941). 

25 See Bach, Gesch. d. dt. Spr.‘ 87. 

26 See Von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung der romanischen Sprachriume 110-4 (1950). 
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plained as the result of centuries of symbiosis in Italy. Some of the Italian propo- 
nents of separatism cite also the possible influence, on both groups, of a Proto- 
Mediterranean substratum, as well as the influence of Etruria, which was cul- 
turally and politically dominant in the 7th and 6th centuries B.c., the period 
of Etruscan rule in Rome, especially since Etruria borders Umbria on the west 
and long ruled in Oscan Campania. Such a theory accounts for the fact that 
both Oscans and Umbrians, as well as the Romans, used alphabets derived from 
the Etruscan, and that the system of personal nomenclature current in essen- 
tially the same form in Etruria, in Rome, in Umbria, and among the Oscans, 
is not what can confidently be stated to have been the Indo-European one. 
Here is an example of cultural convergence which may well parallel that in the 
linguistic sphere. 

I do not think that any of the innovations confined to Latin and Osco-Um- 
brian are strong enough to constitute an irrefutable argument for an ‘Italic 
phase’, conceived as a linguistic community separate in time and space from 
Proto-Indo-European. Rather I would suggest that pre-Latin and pre-Osco- 
Umbrian may have occupied adjoining areas within a still essentially unified 
West Indo-European speech community. Various isoglosses, arising from the 
spread of innovations from different centers of diffusion, sometimes enclosed 
both groups in a single zone, sometimes ran between them; sometimes set off 
one or both against the rest of the community, sometimes joined them to other 
parts of the area. This is, in short, the picture of intersecting isoglosses familiar 
to all students of dialect geography. Later on, pre-Latin split off from the main 
group, and there followed a period of perhaps a thousand years, more or less, of 
independent development before the two groups again came into contact on the 
soil of Italy. When our records of the languages begin, they have been living 
in more or less close contact for some hundreds of years. 

The hypothesis here presented modifies the more extreme position taken by 
Devoto and other Italian scholars, and approaches that of Kretschmer and of 
D. M. Jones.” The application of the methods of modern dialect geography to 
the study of the older Indo-European languages affords new ways of explaining 
likenesses in different idioms, and will lead us, I think, to revise our notions 
about the relationship of languages in other Indo-European branches besides 
the Italic. 


7 Transactions of the Philological Society 1950.60-87. 
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In dealing with the origin of Hittite }, Danish ‘laryngealists’ seem reluctant 
to give up the idea of deriving it from an IE k-sound. This theory originated with 
Bediich Hrozn¥,’ who, in several IE etymologies for Hittite words, implied 
that their initial #- reflected an IE guttural. The tentative conclusions of the 
Czech linguist were soon worked out by Carl J. S. Marstrander,” on the assump- 
tion that Hitt. h- continues IE *gh- (gh). The evidence adduced being most 
questionable, this view failed to carry conviction; yet other prominent linguists, 
later on, considered Hitt. } a reflex of IE gutturals. Johannes Friedrich® derived 
Hitt. hu-i§-nu-zi ‘cause to live’ from IE *9"7- ‘live’, whereas Holger Pedersen* com- 
pared Hitt. ha-an-te-iz-2i-78 ‘first’ with Olr. cét-, cétne, W cyntaf ‘first’, Gaul. 
Cintugnatus. 

The progressive elaboration of the laryngeal hypothesis, with the enlightening 
articles and works of Kurylowicz, Cuny, Benveniste, Couvreur, and others, 
seemed to doom such etymologies to oblivion. As early as 1928, Pedersen’ sug- 
gested a connection between Hitt. ha-an-te-iz-zi-i8 ‘first’, Lyc. xfitawata ‘leader’, 
and Lat. ante ‘before’; whereas Jerzy Kurytowicz’ derivation’ of Hitt. hud3- ‘live’ 
from IE *aus- met with wide approval. But in 1938 Pedersen revived his old 


1 Die Sprache der Hethiter, Boghazkéi-Studien 1-2 (Leipzig, 1916-7). Only the compari- 
sons based on a phonetic development of IE gh- to Hitt. } are put forward unreservedly, 
e.g. 12fn. 2: Hitt. halki- ‘grain’ < IE *ghel- ‘green’ (Gk. xdén ‘young shoot’, Phryg. fédxca 
‘vegetables’, OCS zlaks ‘grass’); 13 fn. 2: Hitt. bar- (claimed to mean ‘seize, grasp’) < IE 
*gjher- ‘seize’ (Skt. hérati ‘takes, seizes’, Gk. xeip ‘hand’). When connecting Hitt. halzda(z)- 
(with the alleged meaning ‘shout’; but cf. Ferdinand Sommer, Hethitisches 1.10-1, Bo- 
ghazkéi-Studien 4 (Leipzig, 1920]) with Czech hAlésati ‘shout’ (op.cit. 40 fn. 3) and deriving 
Hitt. handda(z)- ‘establish’ from IE *ghend- ‘grasp’ (ibid. 11 fn. 1), Hrozn¥ points out the 
divergent treatment of the IE consonant in medial position and stresses the wide difference 
in meaning. ‘ 

2 Caractére indo-européen de la langue hittite 144-9 (Christiania, 1919); discussed by 
Walter Couvreur, De hettitische H, een bijdrage tot de studie van het indo-europeesche 
vocalisme 61-3 (Leuven, 1937; hereafter abbreviated Hett. 7). 

Most of Marstrander’s evidence is borrowed directly from Hrozny¥, e.g. the derivation 
of Hitt. harrant- (= Akkad. sapru) from har- ‘seize’ (: Skt. haraka- ‘taker, rogue’), and the 
connection of Hitt. harsalant- ‘angry’ with Skt. kdrsate, kfsyati ‘is excited’, Lat. horred 
(ef. Sprache der Hethiter 1.86 fn. 4-5). : 

3 ZDMG NF 1.159 (1922); OLZ 26.49 (1923). Mention may also be made of Albrecht 
Goetze’s interpretation of Hitt. wehiski/a- ‘versari, vigilare’ as a cognate of Goth. wakan, 
Madduwattas 107 fn. 3, Hethitische Texte in Umschrift 3 (Leipzig, 1928)—rightly rejected 
by Couvreur, Hett. 9 66; as well as the unacceptable views of Kellogg referred to by Walter 
Petersen, Lg. 10.307 fn. 3 (1934), and Couvreur, op.cit. 68. 

*Groupement des dialectes indo-européens 42 (Copenhagen, 1925); cf. also Litteris 
5.159 (1928). Giuliano Bonfante still holds this view in CP 39.52 fn. 4 (1944). 

5In connection with Jerzy Kurytowicz, Symbolae grammaticae in honorem Ioannis 
Rozwadowski 1.101 (Cracow, 1927; abbreviated Symb. Gramm.); Litteris 5.159 (1928), but 
with some hesitation. Cf. also AOr. 5.177 ff. (1933), discussed by Couvreur, Hett. 9 64 f. 

6 Op.cit. 101; ef. Edgar H. Sturtevant, Lg. 6.151 (1930); Emile Benveniste, Origines de la 
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hypothesis: stating that there is no cogent argument against a phonetic change 
§ > h, he suggested that Hitt. pa-at-ra-a-mi ‘I write’ was a loanword from Assyr. 
Satdru ‘write’.” As IE *s is reflected in Hittite by § and never becomes h, there 
must earlier have been a Hitt. *§ which actually developed into #. This original 
§ is ascribed to the palatalization of an IE guttural before j (z), possibly due to 
a secondary evolution of *ke- to *kja-.? The following evidence is supplied to 
account for these changes: 

(1) Hitt. (dat. sg.) ha-ar-a3-ni ‘head’ : Skt. ¢irsdn- ‘head’; 

(2) Hitt. har-as-zi ‘plows’ : Skt. kdrgati ‘plows’, both with a < e before r + 
consonant, a mutation that.probably took place also before / + consonant, as 
in the next example; 

(3) Hitt. hal-ki-23 ‘grain’ : Phryg. féAxia’ Adxava; 

(4) Hitt. Ba-a-li-ya ‘kneels down’ : Lith. kélias ‘knee’, the latter implying 
an original medial -lj-. 

The following are dubious: f 

(5) Hitt. pal-za-a-i ‘calls’ (< *kelté-) : Gk. xadéw (or xéAouat?); 

(6) Hitt. ba-lu-ga-a¥ ‘message’ : Gk. xedebw, xédevbos.” 

(7) Hitt. %-e-ha-an-ta-ri ‘they turned’ : Goth. gawigan ‘move’, where the § is 
supposed to reflect an original *-ghj-. 

(8) Even a pre-Eiiitibe development of *-pj- to + ij 9 is assumed in Hitt. 
Su-uh-ha-a-t ‘pours’ : OCS sypati ‘pour’. 

(9) A further cnaniln is given in the addenda: Hitt. ha-an-na-a-i 
‘judges’ : Gk. yeyvmoxw, MHG erkennen ‘pass judgment’, the root appearing in 
the same form as in Lith. Zénklas ‘sign’. 

Hans Hendriksen,” a distinguished follower of Pedersen, quotes only the 
first two and the last of these cases as evidence for the phonetic change IE *k > 
Hitt. 2, but adds a new example: 

(10) Hitt. ha-an-Sa-tar ‘kin, family’ < IE *gena- ‘beget’, with a < e before 
n + consonant (cf. Hitt. an-da : Lat. endo) and the same 8-enlargement as in 
Hitt. kar-a3-mi ‘I cut’ : Gk. xeipw, Olcel. skera; da-ma-a3-2i ‘oppresses’ : Gk. 
Sauvnu, etc. 

Hendriksen™ regards Hitt. hw- as a reflex of IE initial *g”- in four words: 

(11) Hitt. bu-el-pi-7¥ ‘young animal’ : Gk. deAdis, Skt. gdrbhah ‘womb’ < IE 
*9”elbhos; 





formation des noms en indo-européen 155 fn. 1 (Paris, 1935; abbreviated Origines) ; Couv- 
reur, Hett. H 120 ff.; etc. 

7 Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropaischen Sprachen 138 (Copenhagen, 1938; abbrevi- 
ated Hitt. u. IE); rejected by Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisch 91 (Stuttgart, 1947; ab- 
breviated Heth. u. Heth.). A satisfactory IE etymology of Hitt. hatrémi has now been sup- 
plied by Michel Lejeune, BSL 46.43-7 (1950), who compares the Hittite verb to Venetic 
atraest ‘sculpsit’ (or ‘mandauit’?). 

8 Pedersen, op.cit. 176, 179 n. 

9 Ibid. 177 fn. 1. 

10 Cf., for parallels, Pedersen, Hitt. u. IE 178. 

1 Tbid. 201. 

12 Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung des Hethitischen fiir die Laryngaltheorie 25 
(Copenhagen, 1941; abbreviated Laryng.). 

18 Op.cit. 26-7. 
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(12) Hitt. hu-u-i-tar ‘animal’ < IE *g"%- ‘live’ (cf. Gk. faw < *g”yd-yd : 
¢dov ‘animal’); 

(13) Hitt. hu-wa-a-i ‘run, march’ < IE *g"d- ‘go’; 

(14) Hitt. hu-ul-la-a-i ‘smite, destroy’ : Gk. Bad\Aw < IE *g"Jl- (with Hitt. 
-u- on account of the labiovelar; cf. ku-na-an-zt). 

Further evidence for Pedersen’s theory has been supplied by a Belgian linguist, 
Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin,“* who posits the following connections: 

(15) Hitt. har-wa-a-&i ‘secret’ < IE *kerw- : Bulg. s-kriSoma ‘secretly’; 

(16) Hitt. ha-la-an-ta ‘head’ < IE *kel- : OCS elo ‘front’—a comparison 
which Pedersen” also suggested in connection with Lyc. gla, if correctly inter- 
preted as apxwv; 

(17) Hitt. har-ra- ‘break, pulverize’ < IE *ker-a-. 

Though unconditionally accepting Hendriksen’s derivation of Hitt. hw- from 
IE *g”-, L. L. Hammerich’* contests Pedersen’s palatalization theory; according 
to him, ‘all words displaying, with any probability, this development of “‘palata- 
lized” k/g into # seem to have IE palatovelar k/g.’ This is confirmed by a rein- 
terpretation of some of the words cited above: 

(1) Hitt. (dat. sg.) ha-ar-a8-ni ‘head’ < *korHsn- (cf. Ion. xépon ‘temple [of 
the head]’, Gk. xépas ‘horn’ < *kerHs, Skt. cirsdn- ‘head’ < *krHsn-); 

(3) Hitt. hal-ki-z8 ‘corn’ < *§olki- (cf. OCS zlake ‘grass’ < *§olko-); 

(4) Hitt. ha-a-li-ya ‘kneels, bows down’ < *foli- (cf. Lith. Salis ‘side’); 

(5) Hitt. hal-za-a-i ‘recites, prays, calls’ < *gal- (‘as a probable variety be- 
sides *§ar-/*gal- in onomatopoetic words meaning “call, cry, babble’, etc., like 
Lat. garrié “talk, babble’, O.Ir. gdir “cry”, Arm. cicarn “swallow, hirundo’’, 
Ossetic zarin “sing’—Cymr. galw “‘to call,” Ol{cel.] kalla “‘sing, call”, OE callian 
‘“egl]]”? ? ); 

(9) Hitt. ha-an-na-a-i ‘judges, decides a law suit’? < *konH-, with the o-grade 
of Goth. kann ‘can’; 

(10) Hitt. ha-an-Sa-tar ‘family, descendants’ < *konHy-, with the o-grade of 
Gk..-yovos ‘descent’. 

The contradictory case of Hitt. har-a8-zi : Skt. kdrsati ‘plows’ is dismissed on 
account of the much more plausible combinations of Hitt. har3- with Lat. ardre, 
Goth. arjan, etc., and of Skt. kdrsati krsdti with Hitt. kar-a8-zi ‘cuts off’. 

Accordingly, Hammerich is entitled to assume for Hittite an aberrant develop- 
ment of IE palatovelar £/§ before a back vowel. Such a development is paral- 
leled by the Modern Danish treatment of palatalized k and g: whereas ‘the 
palatalization has disappeared before the homorganic front vowels (differentia- 
tion), in the position before back vowels, ... the palatal element is preserved’,’® 
e.g. Dan. skjold ‘shield’ : kende ‘know’ (formerly kjende). 

If it were fully justified, the assumption that Hitt. } sometimes originated in 
a pre-Hittite palatovelar would have far-reaching consequences, as it implies 


14 TPhS 86-7 (1946). 

16 Lykisch und Hittitisch 28 f. (Copenhagen, 1945; abbreviated Lyk. u. Hitt.). 

16 Laryngeal before sonant 55-8 (Copenhagen, 1948; abbreviated Laryng. bef. Son.). 
17 Hammerich, op.cit. 56. 

18 Tbid. 57. 
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that Hittite, possessing both palatovelars and labiovelars, is neither a centum 
nor a satem language, and presupposes that the palatovelars of the satem group 
are derived from the common stock. A thorough checking of the evidence adduced 
is therefore highly desirable. This service has been partly performed by Oswald 
Szemerényi."” He utterly rejected Hendriksen’s derivation of Hitt. hw- from 
IE initial *g”-, basing his rejection on the following arguments. 

(11) Bwelpis appears only in the phrase mahlas hwelpis, meaning ‘Erstlings- 
rebe’,” and accordingly has no connection with IE *g”elbhos ‘womb’; 

(12) hwitar ‘animal’ cannot contain the IE suffix -ter,” since the Hittite single 
-t- reflects an IE *-d- (but Sturtevant’s connection of the word with IE *weid- 
‘see, know’” is called unconvincing); 

(13) Buwai- ‘run, march’ rather reflects IE *gwa- (Lat. vé-dé, Arm. gam; 
Benveniste’s connection of Hitt. wwami ‘I come’ with these words” is no longer 
acceptable”) ; 

(14) hulla- ‘smite, destroy’ is probably related to Hitt. walh- ‘strike’, with 
dissimilative loss of }- in *hwalh-.” 

Refusing to admit that IE gutturals were ever palatalized in Hittite, 
Szemerényi also questions the value of Pedersen’s examples, pointing out that 

(2) bar&zi ‘plows’ is properly connected by Sturtevant” with IE *ar- ‘till’; 

(3) the divergence in meaning between halkis ‘grain’ and the assumed cognates 
is too great;” 

(4) Gk. xadéw should be connected with Hitt. kalle3- ‘invite’ rather than 
with halzdi-; 


(9) hanndi- ‘judge, decide a law-suit’ is related to Hitt. handdt- ‘establish’, 
both being derived from the unattested Hittite verbal stem *ha- ‘settle, estab- 
lish’, the former with the current Hittite -nd-suffix, the latter in the same way 
as Hitt. iStandai- ‘tarry’ (< *st-ont- : *sta-).” 

Most of Szemerényi’s arguments, though cogent, are negative and so have 
failed to convince his opponents. Pedersen restates his opinion that Hitt. h- may 


19 Az indoeurdépai fnyhangok a hetitéban 398-400, Melich-Emlékkényv (Budapest, 
1942). 

20 According to Ehelolf, OLZ 36.6 (1933). 

21 Which Hendriksen’s etymology does not necessarily imply, however, as he himself 
(Laryng. 59) posits *g’7H-dhor. 

22 Lg. 16.85 (1940). 

23 BSL 33.137 (1932). 

24 Cf. Pedersen, Hitt. u. IE 130. 

25In his Beitrage zur hethitischen Grammatik 15-6 (Budapest, 1942), however, 
Szemerényi restates the comparison with Gk. 5d\dvuc ‘destroy’ put forward by Couvreur, 
Hett. 9 143 f. He considers Hitt. -ul- to be the phonetic reflex of IE *] and accordingly 
derives Hitt. hulla- from IE *H;]-neH2-. 

26 In Goetze, The Hittite ritual of Tunnawi 70 (New Haven, 1938; abbreviated Tunnawi). 

27 Cf. Couvreur’s similar objection (Hett. H 59) to the same connection in Hrozny’s 
Sprache der Hethiter (fn. 1 above). 

28 Szemerényi, Melich-Emlékkényv 387 (Budapest, 1942). 

29 Cf. also the adverb and postposition handa ‘actually; to be sure’ and ‘according to’, 
in fact the accusative plural neuter of a participle *hanza; Szemerényi, Anal. Orient. 1.13 
(1942). 
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reflect an IE k-sound, and even finds confirmation of this in Lycian” on account 
of the following etymologies: Lyc. gastt? ganuweti ‘avenges, punishes’ : Hitt. 
haskizzi hanndi ‘judges, decides a law suit’ : Gk. yeyywoxw; Lyc. gla ‘ruler’ : Hitt. 
halanta ‘head’ : OCS éelo ‘front’. Whereas Hitt. h reflecting an IE *H corresponds 
to Lye. x (e.g. Hitt. hannas ‘grandmother’ : Lyc. xfina ‘mother’ : Lat. anus), 
when Hitt. h corresponds to Lyc. gq, it appears to be derived from an IE k-sound. 

Such a theory, however, is of doubtful accuracy if Sturtevant is right in connect- 
ing Lye. trqqas trggfti ‘ruling’ with Hitt. tarhh- ‘be powerful, control, be able’; , 
for Hitt. tarhh- is most probably related to Skt. tirndh (part.) ‘cross’, Lat. in-trare, 
Gk. répywyr, etc.,” which point to IE *terH:-. Besides, the Sidediing of Lyc. gla 
is by no means certain.” Accordingly, Pedersen’s Lycian etymologies hardly 
serve as reliable evidence for so sweeping a theory. Furthermore, the coexistence 
of q and x as distinct Lycian phonemes corresponding to Hittite } may be due 
to a secondary development similar to the change of Lycian medial -x- to -g-"* 
(e.g. Lyc. xuga ‘grandfather’ : Hitt. hubhas : Lat. avus) under circumstances 
not yet explained. 

In view of so much fundamental disagreement, a re-examination of the whole 
problem cannot fail to prove fruitful. 

First of all, it should be stressed that no valuable argument can be drawn from 
graphic alternations:” the divergent spellings of the Hattic god-name Kattahha— 
Ha-tag-ga-aS (KBo. 4.10.2.2), Ha-tah-ha-a3 (KUB 6.45.2.60), etc.—may point 
to a sporadic mutation of the initial voiceless stop,’* but the change of k- to a 
spirant seems to be restricted to this Hattic loanword. The unique *ki-lam-ni 
(KUB 11.23.5.18), which is usually taken as the dative singular of =hilammar 
‘porch or anteroom at the outer door of a temple’,” may be read =KI-LAM-ni,® 
a mere ideographic writing of *hi-lam-ni; whereas the identification Gk. ’Axavi 
: Hitt. Abhiyawa remains too doubtful” to give any clue to the affinity between 
h and *kh. 


30 Lyk. u. Hitt. 27 f. (1945). 

31 Lg. 24.315 f. (1948). 

32 Sturtevant, Lg. 17.184 (1941); The Indo-Hittite laryngeals §36i (Baltimore, 1942; 
abbreviated IHL); Lg. 19.308 (1943); A comparative grammar of -the Hittite language 
1.30, 48 (rev. ed., New Haven, 1951; abbreviated HG*). This etymology was first proposed 
by Kurytowicz, Symb. Gramm. 1.102 (1927). A divergent view is expressed by Couvreur, 
Hett. H 218-20. 

33 In addition to Pedersen’s reserves (Lyk. u. Hitt. 28), see Piero Meriggi’s interpretation 
as ‘gens’, Germanen und Indogermanen, Festschrift fiir H. Hirt 2.260 (Heidelberg, 1936); 
cf. Paul Kretschmer, Glotta 27.261 (1939). 

34 Pedersen, Lyk. u. Hitt. 14, 25 f., 43. 

35 Sturtevant, HG! 72 (1933); Caneenan: Hett. H 50-1 (1937). 

86 Emmanuel Laroche, Recherches sur les noms des dieux hittites 28, 42 (Paris, 1947; 
abbreviated Dieux hittites). 

37 J. Friedrich, Hethitisches Elementarbuch 1.8 (Heidelberg, 1940); Albert Cuny, RHA 
6.79 (1942-3). 

38 A. Goetze, Die Annalen des MurSilis 204 fn. 1, Hethitische Texte in Umschrift 6 (Leip- 
zig, 1933); Knut Bergsland, RHA 4.272 (1938). 

39 F. Sommer, Abhijavi-Frage und Sprachwissenschaft 73-93 (Munich, 1934); Heth. u. 
_ Heth. 24 (1947). 
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As for this proposed affinity, none of the examples quoted by Walter Petersen 
to account for a postulated loss of Hitt. k before Hitt. h carries conviction: 

a. Hitt. weh-/wah- ‘turn, fall, versari’? < IE *wegh- (Lat. vehd, Goth. gawagjan) 
will be discussed in due course; 

b. Hitt. Sehur ‘urine’ (: OCS socati ‘mingere’) has been most satisfactorily 
connected with Olcel. saurr ‘male semen, impurity, filth’;“ 

c. Hitt. mehur (in the phrase nekuz mehur ‘evening’) does not mean ‘going to 
sleep’ (: Lith. migti ‘to go sleep’), but ‘time, point of time, occasion’;” 

d. the meaning of Hitt. SaheSSar ‘fortress’ is not sufficiently established to 
make plausible a connection with Gk. dxupés, éxupds ‘strong, fortified’; 

e. Hitt. lahha- ‘campaign, war’ (: Gk. \oxos ‘ambush, armed troop’) is in all 
likelihood akin to Gk. \aés ‘army, people’ ;” 

f. Hitt. nahSaratt-, synonymous with nahhan- ‘fear, reverence’ (: Lith. nadta 
‘load’) is derived from IE *noz-s-ro-, reflected by Olr. nar ‘bashful’.“ 

Accordingly, Petersen’s assumption of a Hittite development of the IE 
k-sound to *kh > h(h) may be ignored for lack of conclusive evidence. 

The data brought forward by the Danish school to support their palatalization 
theory will stand up under a critical examination no better. We take up the 
several etymologies once again. 

(1) Hitt. harganas ‘head’ has been correctly compared by Goetze with Gk. 
8pos ‘mountain’, Skt. rsvdh ‘high’. The usual connection of Gk. épos with dpriue 
is inconclusive in spite of Lat. arduus, OIr. ard, Av. aradva ‘high’; nor is the 
assumption of a root *’er- confirmed by Hom. dpcofipn : Hesych. eipedipn ‘back 
door’, as this is probably related to Gk. 8ppos ‘rump’.“° A semantic evolution ‘sum- 
mit’ > ‘head’ is common.“ Toch. A ardm, B ere ‘face, appearance’ might also be 


40 JAOS 59.186-9 (1939). 

41 Sturtevant, Lg. 12.184-5 (1936); IHL §46c, §71c. Contrary to the views still advocated 
in HG? 50 (1951), I cannot bring myself to believe that Hitt. -eh- reflects original *-ey- and 
corresponds to *é in the cognate IE languages. My reasons for disagreeing with Sturtevant 
on this point are set out in my article Zum heutigen Stand der Laryngaltheorie, RBPhH 
30.459-63 (1952); I have given a different explanation of the facts in Handelingen der Zuid- 
nederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis 4.69-70 (Oudenaarde, 
1950). I connect Hitt. Sehur : Olcel. saurr with Illyr. Sava (river name), OE séaw ‘juice, 
moisture’, Icel. séggr ‘dank, wet’, etc. 

42 Sturtevant, IHL 47 fn. 38. Hitt. mi-ya-hu-wa-an-ta-hu-ut ‘grow old’, is related to 
mebur as Av. zvran- ‘time, point of time’ (cf. Benveniste, BSL 34.22-4 [1933]) is related to 
zaurvan- ‘old age, weakness of age’ (: Gk. yépwv ‘old man’); for this reason I think the 
Hittite e stands in this word for an original 7-diphthong, and cannot accept Sturtevant’s 
derivation from the root *mey- ‘measure’ (IHL §46b, HG? 50). 

48 Sturtevant, Lg. 7.120 (1931), IHL §36b, HG? 46-7. 

4 Pedersen, MurSilis Sprachlahmung 61 (Copenhagen, 1934; abbreviated MS); Couv- 
reur, Hett. 9 183-4; Sturtevant, IHL §36d, HG? 47. 

46 Mélanges linguistiques offerts 4 M. Holger Pedersen 492 fn. 3 (Aarhus, 1937); ef. 
Sturtevant, Lg. 14.76 fn. 5 (1938). 

46 Ernst Risch, Wortbildung der homerischen Sprache 163 (Berlin, 1937). 

47 Cf. Carl Darling Buck, A dictionary of selected synonyms in the principal IE languages 
212-3 (Chicago, 1949), to which may be added OIr. mullach ‘summit, head’ (Pedersen, 
Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen 2.55 [Géttingen, 1913]); A. J. J. De 
Witte, De betekeniswereld van het lichaam: Taalpsychologische, taalvergelijkende studie 
86-9 (Utrecht-Antwerp, 1948). 
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derived from the implied PIE root *yer-" (cf. Gk. capa ‘head’ : Span. cara ‘face’, 
OFr. chiere ‘mien’). 

(2) Hitt. har’-, probably a ‘general term for cultivating fields’,” is derived from 
PIE *zer- with a formative element -3-, which Hammerich ascribes to the phonetic 
development of *-Hy- in Hittite. To account for the latter, he adduces the follow- 
ing evidence: (a) Hitt. da-ma-a3-zi ‘presses, oppresses’ : Skt. damdydti < 
*domaHy-; (b) Hitt. pa-a-a3-zi ‘drinks, sips’ : OCS pojiti ‘give to drink’ < 
*noHy-; (c) Hitt. ha-an-Sa-tar ‘family, descendants’ < *gonHy*/.tor (cf. Lat. 
genitor, Skt. jdnitar-); (d) Hitt. kar-a8-mi ‘cut’ < *korHy- (cf. Gk. xeipw < 
*kerHy-); (e) Hitt. har-as-zi ‘plows’ : Goth. arjan < *HarHy-.™ But none of 
these examples is cogent: (a) the -8- of the Hittite verb has a parallel in Hom. 
Sauacca; (b) the connection between Hitt. paszi ‘swallows’ and IE *pd(2)- 
‘drink’ remains doubtful;” if they are actually related, the Vedic aor. midd. 
pasta ‘he drank’ (: Hitt. pa-a3-ta KUB 29.7.2.55) attests the presence of an IE 
*.s. in a cognate form;” (c) the construction of a pre-Hittite form *gonHy*/,tor 
is supported by no outside evidence; besides, if Pedersen” is right in connecting 
Lyc. xahba with the derivatives of the Hittite verb haS- ‘beget’, it implies a PIE 
root *xes-; (d) even if a direct relation of Hitt. karmi ‘cut’ to Skt. krsdti ‘draws 
furrows, plows’ may be questioned on semantic grounds, Hom. dkepoexouns ‘long- 
haired’ indubitably points to an IE *-s-; (e) the alleged originality of the cluster 
-Hy- is by no means supported by Lat. aré (< *HaraHyoH!), as this is probably 
a reshaped athematic present” (cf. Gk. dpapevar); though no direct parallel to 
Hitt. hars- shows an IE *-s-, this formative element may be interpreted as the 
determinative IE *-(e)s- present suffix.” If, then, it seems advisable to abandon 
the assumed development of Hitt. -3- from *-Hy-, the etymological connection of 
Hitt. hars- with PIE *zer- ‘till’ does not imply its derivation from Hitt. harra- 
‘break, pulverize’; for its alleged relation to Hitt. har-Sa-al-la-an-za ‘angry’””’ 


‘8 This possibility is excluded by Couvreur’s assumption that IE *6 is reflected by o in 
both Tocharian dialects; see Hoofdzaken van de tochaarse klank- en vormleer 10 f., 80 
(Leuven, 1947). Cf. George S. Lane, Lg. 24.311 (1948). Duchesne-Guillemin, BSL 41.173 
(1941), gives a different explanation of the Tocharian word. 

49 Sturtevant, in Goetze, Tunnawi 70 (1938), translating the sequence har-a3-zi te-ri-ip-zi 
‘he tills (and) plows’, whereas in HG? 15 (1951) harSzz is interpreted as ‘he harrows’, prob- 
ably on account of its etymological connection with Hitt. harra- ‘break, pulverize’ (cf. 
IHL §37f). 

50 Laryng. bef. Son. 25-6, 56, 69. 

51E. Raucq, Bijdrage tot de studie van de morphologie van het IE verbum 58 fn. 1 
(Bruges, 1951). With Raucq, I am inclined to posit an IE noun *d,mas, which Vittore Pisani, 
Crestomazia indeuropea 113 (Turin, 1947), also identifies in Ved. daséh ‘slave’ (cf. my re- 
view of Raucq’s work, RBPhH 29.1204 (1951)). : 

52 Cf. Gordon M. Messing, Glotta 31.249-50 (1951). 

53 Sturtevant, HG? 65. 

54 Lyk. u. Hitt. 53-4; ep. F. J. Tritsch, AOr. 18, 1.516-7 (1950). 

55 A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques? 
289 (Paris, 1948). 

56 F. B. J. Kuiper, Acta orientalia 12.190 ff., esp. 210 ff. (1934); Die indogermanischen 
Nasalprasentia 36-40, 63 fn. 2 (Amsterdam, 1937); Pedersen, Hitt. u. IE 95. 

57 Sturtevant, in Goetze, Tunnawi 70 (1938). 
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hardly warrants an original meaning ‘scratch, bruise, break’, which need not 
have been that of PIE *zer-” either. 

(3) Hitt. balkis ‘grain’ may be cognate with Lat. alica ‘spelt’,” their relation 
(-lk- : -lik-) being presumably the same as that of OE sealh to Lat. salizx ‘willow’ 
or of Lith. pélké ‘marsh’ to the OPrussian name Peliken. Besides, syncopation is 
by no means excluded in Hittite, and derivation from the PIE root *zél- ‘grow’ 
(as ‘THE plant’) is at least acceptable.” But Hitt. halki§ is the name of a chthonian 
goddess as well,” and for that reason may be a Hurrian loanword.” 

(4) Hitt. baltya- ‘kneel down’ is probably related to Arm. olok‘ ‘shinbone’, 
Skt. dnih ‘the part of the leg just above the knee’. 

(5) Hitt. Balzai- ‘cry, recite; call’ may be purely onomatopeic;™ otherwise 
Abel Juret’s comparison with Goth. lapon ‘kaXeiv’, OHG ladon -én ‘invite, call’® 
deserves due recognition, since the Hittite word means ‘summon’ as well and may 
reflect PIE *zol-t-y-, alternating with *(x)l-ot- > Gmce. *lap-. 

(6) Hitt. halugas ‘message’ is probably not an IE word.” 

(7) Hitt. weh- wah- ‘turn, fall; versari’ has given rise to a great deal of ety- 
mological controversy. Kurylowicz™ connected the Hittite word with Lat. 
varus ‘crooked’, but Sturtevant™ and Pedersen® disapproved of the suggestion 
on semantic grounds. Pedersen compared the Hittite causative wahnu- ‘turn, 
wind’ to Gk. alyw dvéw ‘sift, winnow’ as remodelled reflexes of IE *wa-neu-mz. 
Since this connection forced him to give up the more obvious connection with 
Gk. ano ‘blows’, Pedersen soon thought it better to relate Hitt. weh- to Goth. 
gawigan ‘move’; he deemed it possible to ascribe a similar meaning to the Hittite 
verb,” but the semasiological congruence was denied by Sigmund Feist.’ Mean- 


58 Cf. Jost Trier, Btr. 67.110-22 (1944). 

59 Cf. RBPhH 26.558 fn. 13 (1948). In spite of Walde-Hofmann 1.29, the Latin word is 
probably not borrowed (note the initial h- in halicarius [Lucilius 15] : Gk. &é). 

60 As O. Szemerényi kindly points out to me. 

61 Laroche, Dieux hittites 73 (1947). 

62 Sommer, Heth. u. Heth. 95 (1947). In this case, Lat. alica should be related to the root 
of Maced. &dtfa- 4 A|ebkn Trav Sévdpwy (cf. A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue 
latine* 1.32 [Paris, 1951]), rather than to Lith. alis, Olcel. ol, etc. ‘beer’ (cf. V. Pisani, 
Testi latini arcaici e volgari 94 fn. [Turin, 1950]), on account of the parallel connection of 
Gk. &dq« ‘peeled barley’, Alb. elp ‘barley’ to IE *albho- ‘white’; cf. Franz Specht, Der 
Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklination 68, 114-5 (Géttingen, 1944). 

68 Cf. RBPhH 29.160 fn. 3 (1951) ; Mélanges Henri Grégoire 2.566 fn. 2 (Brussels, 1950). 

*4 Couvreur, Hett. H 59 (1937). 

65 Vocabulaire étymologique de la langue hittite 20 (Limoges, 1942). 

66 Laroche, Dieux hittites 21 (1947). Szemerényi suggests a borrowed derivative *aluka 
‘goer’ from Akkad. aldku ‘go, come’ as the source of the ‘Nesite’ word. To this, Kupper 
objects that the only forms of Akkad. alaku to be attested are dliku ‘going’, always used with 
a genitival phrase (e.g. dlik mahri ‘going first’), and allaku, sometimes meaning ‘messenger’, 
for which the usual words are rakbu and mar Siprt. 

67 Symb. Gramm. 1.102 (1927). 

68 Lg. 6.152 (1930). 

69 MS 74 (1934). 

70 Hitt. u. TE 201, cf. 157, 177-8 (1938). ; 

11 Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache 212 (Leyden, 1939; abbreviated 
VWGS). 
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while Couvreur” maintained that the Hittite word was probably not of IE 
origin at all, on account of the cluster -eh-; but Sturtevant” supplied an IE 
etymology (in keeping with Couvreur’s claim that Hitt. e has a diphthongal 
origin) by connecting the word with Lat. viére ‘weave’. This implied a PIE base 
*weyey-, which could not possibly account for the Hitt. 3d pl. wahanzi. Accord- 
ingly, Sturtevant posited a base *sewey-” instead, to relate Hitt. wehzi ‘turns’ 
to Skt. dtum (RV), étave (RV), vdtave (AV) ‘weave’; but he failed to explain the 
Vedic forms vdyati ‘weaves’ and vitah ‘woven’.” Taking into account Bergsland’s 
argument that h(h) does not exclude an ablaut e/a in Hittite,” it therefore 
seems plausible to reiterate Kurylowicz’ explanation of the word.” 

(8) Hitt. Subhaz- ‘sprinkle, pour’ has long since been satisfactorily connected 
with Gk. te, Toch. B suwam ‘rains’.” 

(9) Hitt. hanna- ‘litigate, decide a law suit, judge’ is still explained by 
Sturtevant” as a reflex of *yo-ne’y- with the Hittite prefix ha- and the verbal 
stem of nai ‘leads, turns, drives’, though he can adduce no second example of the 
assumed prefix except the disputable ©"ha-a5-du-e-ir, which he translates ‘twigs, 
branches’ and connects with Gk. étos, Goth. asts ‘branch, twig’ as derived from 
PIE *yo-sd- ‘sit upon’.” Besides, the implied semasiological evolution is rather 
conjectural :*! it requires a primitive sense ‘lead near’, whence ‘assign to’, with 
a shift to the juridical meaning ‘adjudicate’, which Sturtevant tries to establish 
in the only passage where the meaning of Hitt. hanna- cannot be either ‘litigate’ 
or ‘decide a law suit’: nu-wa-ra-at-za-kdn ha-an-na-(an-)ta-ti (KUB 12.26.2.2) 
‘and they divided (?) them between themselves’.” — The meanings of Gk. 
alvos—‘tale, story (esp. with a moral); saying, proverb; praise; decree, resolu- 
tion”™—all point to a primitive sense ‘words of significance’;™ its usual connec- 
tion with Goth. ais ‘oath”” is out of keeping with the aorist évqvaro V 204 of 
Gk. dvaivoua ‘refuse, renounce’, which implies a verbal stem *4v-. It seems 
possible to compare Gk. aivos, as a reflex of *an-yo-, with Hitt. hanna-, the latter 
being a -na-verb of the type of Hitt. tarnahhi and meaning originally ‘to utter 


7# Hett. H 211 (1987). 

73 Lg. 14.109-10 (1938). 

4 Lg. 16.82 (1940); cf. HG? 50. 

75 THL §46d (1942). 

76 RHA 4.270-4 (1938). 

77 T have set forth my views on the subject in the two articles referred to above in fn. 41. 

78 Cf. Sturtevant, HG! 140 (1933). Couvreur, Hett. H 221-2 (1937), rejected this view on 
account of the assumed meaning ‘scatter, empty’, but most scholars now agree in translat- 
ing it as ‘pour’. 

79 HG? 51, with fn. 87 (1951). 

80 Lg. 15.150-1 (1939). As the root *sed- also appears in the zero grade with a different 
prefix in Hitt. pér-a3-du-us ‘young shoots’ (KUB 17.10.1.16), Sturtevant feels entitled to 
disregard Couvreur’s objection to his interpretation on account of Ehelolf’s translation 
‘leaves’ (Hett. H 147). 

81 Cf. Couvreur, Hett. H 155. 

82 Lg. 15.152 (1939). 

83 Henry G. Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English lexicon® 1.40 (Oxford, 1925). 

& Emile Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque 26 (Heidelberg, 1916); 
J.B. Hofmann, Etymologisches Wérterbuch des Griechischen 7 (Munich, 1950). 

85 Boisacq, ibid.; but cf. Feist, VWGS 29. 
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words of significance’. In accord with this interpretation,” the passage mentioned 
above could be translated ‘and they spoke out their minds to each other’, the 
result being that ‘they had it out with each other’ (nu-wa-ra-at-za-kdn (3) ga- 
a-an-ta-tt). 

(10) Hitt. ha-an-Sa-tar ‘family, descendants’ is apparently the same word as 
Hitt. bas(S)atar ‘reproduction; kin, family; womb, offspring’; the assimilation 
of the nasal to the following -§- appears to be constant in forms of the Hittite 
verb has- ‘bear, beget’ (3d sg. ha-a-&, pret. 3d sg. ha-a3-ta, ptc. ha-as-Sa-an-za). 
To account for the medial -n3-, Hendriksen™ suggested that H was lost in the 
PIE cluster *-nHs-, but prevented the development of a ¢ between the phonemes 
n and s, whereas PIE *-nHs- became Hitt. -a3- after the loss of H. This explana- 
tion was based, however, on the etymological connection with IE *gena- ‘beget’, 
which implied a nasal belonging to the root in the isolated Hitt. hanSatar; but 
the absence of any other trace of this -n- suggests that the aberrant Hittite form 
is hypercorrect.” Together with Hitt. basSas ‘grandson’® and Lyc. xahba, which 
means ‘grandchild’ rather than ‘son-in-law’,” it may belong to a PIE root *zes- 
‘beget’, with which Pedersen also connected Arm. az-g ‘people, race’ and Hitt. 
hasSus ‘king’. The latter, however, rather reflects PIE *zon-s-u- ‘powerful ruler’, 
from the root *xen- ‘tie’ (cf. Gk. jvia, MIr. é(7)st ‘reins’, etc.), and is cognate 
with Indo-Iranian *asuwras ‘sovereign lord’ and Gmc. *ansuz ‘ruling god’.” 

(11) Hitt. Bwelpis ‘just born, young; newly plucked (fruit), fresh’ remains 
unexplained. 

(12) Hitt. Rwitar ‘fauna, the animals’ is still derived by Sturtevant” from 
PIE *yweid- ‘see, know’. Semasiologically this connection is less obvious, how- 
ever, than the one previously advocated by Sturtevant:” Hitt. hu-(u-)i-tar is a 
verbal noun formed with the suffix -tar from the PIE verbal stem *zrwé’- ‘blow, 
breathe’ (cf. Gk. &nu, Skt. vdtz, etc.). The preserved -in- in the genitive singular 
Hitt. }u-tt-na-as-makes it rather difficult to interpret -tar as the reflex of a PIE 
suffix *-ter (cf. Hitt. i-tar ‘act of going’ or ‘road’ : Lat. iter, Toch. ytar ‘road”™’), 
as Couvreur implied by his derivation of the word from Hitt. huwaz- ‘flee, run, 
go, march’ (cf., as regards the meaning, Gk. 1p68a7ov).”° It is accordingly plausi- 


86 Pending further evidence of the correspondence of Lyc. g to Hitt. 4, we must leave 
open the question whether Pedersen’s connection of Lyc. gastti qanuweti ‘avenges, punishes’ 
with Hitt. hanna- fits this etymology. 

87 Laryng. 57, 59 (1941); but cf. Cuny, RHA 6.76 (1942-3). 

8 Cf. Hitt. nan’an (KUB 23.11.3.11) instead of na3san; Friedrich, Heth. Elementarb. 1.9 
(1940). 

89 Cf. Fritz Mezger, Lg. 15.189 (1939). 

90 Cf. Tritsch’s argument, AOr. 18, 1.516-7 (1950), against Pedersen’s interpretation of 
the word, Lyk. u. Hitt. 53-4 (1945). 

%! MS 57 (1934). 

9? RBPhH 28.1427 (1950) ; cf. my forthcoming article, L’étymologie du terme germanique 
*ansuz ‘dieu souverain’, Etudes germaniques (1952). 

% Lg. 16.85 (1940); IHL §47i (1942); Lg. 20.208 (1944); HG? 50 f., 71 (1951). 

* HG! 150 (1933); cf. Alfonsina Braun, II lessico ittita nei suoi reflessi indoeuropei 
394-5 (Venice, 1936). 

%5 Sturtevant, HG? 72 (1951). 
% Antiquité classique 12.108 (1943). 
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ble to derive it instead from the enlarged form of PIE *xwe’- which appears in 
OHG wagen ‘blow’ < PIE *xwe’-d-.” 

(13) Hitt. huwat- ‘flee, run, 1,80, march’ has been most = connected 
with Gk. teva: ‘rush, hasten’.” 

(14) Hitt. hulla- ‘smite, destroy, annul’ may be related to Gk. duu ‘destroy’, 
provided the cluster hul- reflects PIE *y]-.” Sturtevant, however, prefers to con- 
nect the Hittite word with Hitt. walhh- ‘strike, attack’ and Gk. aNioxoua ‘be 
captured’, an etymology which implies that the alternation of initial Hitt. 
hw- and w- should result from PIE *xow- : *rw-.! As this appears to be a re- 
construction ad hoc,” the semantic relation between Gk. aNioxoua: and Hitt. 
hulla- ‘smite, destroy, annul’ remains as vague as the one that William M. 
Austin™ assumes to both Gk. eiAw ‘roll, twist up’ and Hitt. hulali ‘distaff’, on 
account of Hom. ¢idw ‘drive along, smite’ (cf. E 131-2 vija xepavyd édoas). As 
Bergsland’s semasiological objection’ to the connection of the Hittite verb 
with Gk. édAvu has not yet been ruled out either, all that can be said with any 
certainty as regards the etymology of Hitt. hulla- is that it belongs to a PIE 
verbal stem *xwel- derived from the root *xéw- ‘damage, hurt’, which also appears 
in PIE *zwedh- ‘deal a destructive blow’ (Skt. vadhati ‘strikes, kills, destroys, 
defeats’, Cz. vaditi ‘do harm’, etc.).™ 

(15) Hitt. harwas: ‘secret’ also appears in phrases with the neuter noun 
pt-e-da-an ‘place’, e.g. har-wa-a-8i pt-e-da-an = P(U).UZ.RU ‘secrecy’ (KBo. 
1.42.1.37). The Slavic group to which Duchesne-Guillemin thought it related 


actually means ‘cover’ (cf. Russ. krySa ‘roof’, kryska ‘cover, lid’); but the mean- 
ing ‘secret’ is often derived from a primitive sense ‘shut up, closed’, e.g. Lat. 
arcanus from arceé ‘enclose, keep away, ward off’. As Hitt. har(k)- ‘have, hold, 
keep’ appears to be cognate with the latter,”* it is reasonable to read harwasi 
as *harkwasi, with the same loss of -k- before -w- as in the Ist pl. har-ti-e-ni. 
As for its derivation, Sommer™ suggested that it is a dative singular in -7, on 
account of the phrase har-wa-a-% pt-di (KBo. 5.2.3.54) ‘in a secret place’. He 


97 As Szemerényi has kindly suggested to me. 

% Couvreur, Hett. H 119 (1937). William M. Austin, Lg. 17.90 (1941), erroneously ascribes 
this etymology to Benveniste, Origines 155. Sturtevant, who abandoned his former analyris 
as *ho-we-@ (HG! 94) in Lg. 15.154 fn. 31 (1939), seems to favor it again in HG? 128 (1951). 

99 Cf. fn. 25. 

100 Lg. 18.191 (1942); IHL §361. 

101 THL §66c. 

102 Cf. my additional note, Mélanges Grégoire 2.568-9 (1950). At any rate, the assumption 
of a dissimilative loss of Hitt. h- in hwalhh- (Szemerényi, Melich-Emlékkényv 400 [1942]) 
is nO more convincing. 

103 Lg. 17.90 (1941), where Hitt. hulla3- ‘be defeated’ is nevertheless compared with Gk. 
aXicKxopat. ‘ 

104 RHA 4.274-5 (1938). 

105 Cf. Mélanges Grégoire 2.544-7 (1950). 

106 Pedersen, MS 50; Couvreur, Hett. H 113; Sturtevant, IHL §37d. Cf. Hitt. anda hark- 
= Akkad. kullu ‘enclose’. 

107 Cf. Couvreur, Hett. H 24, 111; Pedersen, Hitt. u. IE 126. Benjamin Schwartz, The 
root and its modification in PIE 22 fn. 23 (Baltimore, 1947), adduces Hitt. PU¢harharan 
‘a vessel for beverages’, originally ‘holder’, as an argument against the assumption that 
-k- is part of the Hittite root. 

108 Hethitisches 2.45 (Leipzig, 1922). 
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accordingly interpreted har-wa-a-8i pt-e-da-an as ‘that brought in secret’; 
but since pi-e-da-an can hardly be a neuter participle, one might suggest in- 
stead that Hitt. harwasi is the adverbial neuter accusative singular of a ‘Lu- 
wian’ possessive adjective in -s7-78," derived from the genitive *har(k)was of an 
unattested verbal noun *hark-war, even though it does not appear to be marked 
with a ‘Glossenkeil’ and occurs as early as the treaty of MurSsiliS II with Duppi- 
TeSup of Amurru (KBo. 5.9.3.1, 10).!" 

(16) Hitt. halanta ‘head’ does not seem to belong to the original vocabulary 
of the language.” 

(17) The connection of Hitt. harra- ‘break, pulverize; ruin; make harmful’, 
with Gk. apéw, Lat. aré arare, Goth. arjan, etc. ‘plow”” is semasiologically rather 
unconvincing. The Hittite word often appears in the phrase ma-al-la-an-zi 
har-ra-an-zi ‘they grind (and) pulverize’; its participle harran is used in the 
language of the scribes as the Hittite correspondent to Akkad. hipi ‘destroyed’, 
inserted in a text to indicate that the corresponding portion of the copy was 
illegible. Vaclav Machek’s comparison with OCS oriti ‘destroy””” is unacceptable 
on account of the cognate Lith. irti ‘dissolve, break up, come asunder’, whose 
acute intonation points to PIE *erH-;* hence the possibility of connecting the 
Hittite verb with Hitt hark- ‘be destroyed, be lost’ and harganu- ‘destroy’ needs 
to be taken into consideration. The latter have been compared by Albert Cuny™’ 
with Arm. harkanem ‘split, fell’, OIr. orgaim ‘strike, destroy’, Gaulish Orgeto-riz; 
he derives them from PIE *yérg-. Though approving the connection with the 
Celtic words, most scholars reject the one with Armenian.” As there is no cogent 


evidence to prove that the o- of OIr. orgaim is not gradational,”® we may as well 
assume a PIE root with initial *z-,”” of which the Armenian initial h- in harkanem 
would be the etymological reflex.” The paradigm of this verb, however, shows a 
characteristic inflexion, the aorist hari being derived directly from the root, 
whereas the latter appears with a guttural suffix in the present-stem hark-an-. 


109 Thid. Cf. Sturtevant, Hittite glossary 21 (Lang. Monograph 9, 1931). 

110 Cf. Sturtevant, HG? 5, 79 fn. 68. 

111 Friedrich, Staatsvertraige des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer Sprache 1.18, 20 (Leipzig, 
1926). 

112 Helmuth Th. Bossert, Asia 58 (Istanbul, 1946); see also Sommer, Heth. u. Heth. 43. 

13 Sturtevant, IHL §37f. 

114 Friedrich, Staatsvertrage des Hatti-Reiches in hethitischer Sprache 2.144 (Leipzig, 
1930). 

15 AOr. 17, 2.132-3 (1949). 

116 André Vaillant, Revue des études slaves 26.141 (1950). 

17 RHA 2.205 (1934). 

8 Tt is not even quoted by Benveniste, Origines 1.162 (1935); Pedersen, MS 50 (1934), 
Hitt. u. IE 146 (1938); Sturtevant, IHL §56c. Couvreur, Hett. H 141-2 (1937), restates 
Evald Lidén’s connection of Arm. harkanem with Arm. orot ‘thunder’ (Armenische Studien 
88-90 [Géteborg, 1906]’. from the PIE root *per- ‘strike’ (ef. Lith. Perkdnas ‘thunder god’); 
but as Pedersen points out, A concise comparative Celtic grammar 387 n. (Géttingen, 1937), 
Arm. h- need not reflect PIE initial *p-. 

119 Bergsland, RHA 4.275-6 (1938). 

120 Cf. Sturtevant, HG? 57. 

121 Cf, Austin, Lg. 18.22-3 (1942); Sturtevant, IHL §22a; my survey, Mélanges Grégoire 
2.539-40 (1950). 
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The same alternation is evidenced in OlIr. orn .7. orgon, if the former reflects 
PIE *zor-no-. The semantic parallelism between the Armenian and the Celtic 
words is just as striking.” Taking into account the meaning ‘smash, crush’, 
Olr. ordd ‘malleus’ (Gl.) : Arm. urn ‘hammer’ may well be related to the group, 
supplying further evidence of the PIE root *zér- ‘strike’, here enlarged with a 
-dh-suffix. — The relation between Hitt. harra- ‘break, pulverize; ruin; make 
harmful’ and hark- ‘be destroyed, be lost’ is accordingly obvious: the former is 
derived directly from the root, with medial -rr- reflecting PIE *r, presumably 
because of the intervocalic position of this phoneme; the latter shows the same 
guttural suffix as Arm. harkanem and OIr. orgaim. As regards its meaning, Hitt. 
harra- may be compared to OlIr. twarg- ‘crush, grind’; and one cannot help re- 
calling the interpretation of the Greek god “Apzs as ‘causer of harm or damage’ 
(cf. Gk. apf ‘bane, ruin’, &pos’ BAaBds axovowv Hes.).'“ To these Gk. dpxros ‘bear’ 
may be connected as ‘the one to be destroyed” (PIE *zor-k-té-). 

This systematic survey of the evidence supplied by various scholars to account 
for an assumed palatalization of PIE *k to Hitt. b leads to a negative conclusion. 
As long as the etymologies on which this theory is mainly based remain so 
questionable, any conclusion drawn from them’ will fail to carry conviction.” 


122 Lidén, op.cit. 87: ‘Die verschiedenen Gebrauchsweisen stimmen im Ganzen ... genau 
iiberein.’ 

123 Thid. 52-4. Arm. u < *6 presumably reflects the characteristic lengthening in original 
root-nouns (PIE *zér-dh-). 

24 No better is the comparison with Skt. trasydti ‘is angry’, still advocated by Julius 
Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch 337 (Bern, 1950). 

125 A similar interpretation of the Greek word was suggested by Louis Deroy at a meeting 
of the Cercle belge de linguistique (December 1950). It implies a different explanation of 
the assumed cognates; thus, Skt. fksah ‘bear’ would be derived from the zero grade of PIE 
*zer-g- (IE -k- on account of Av. arSa-?) with the suffix -so-, probably of desiderative origin. 

126 Viadimir Georgiev, AOr. 17, 1.281 (1949), would admit a consonant shift parallel to 
that of Hieroglyphic Hittite (e.g. -ha : Lat. -que). 

127 In concluding this paper, I should like to express my thankfulness to Dr. Szemerényi 
for many stimulating hints, duly acknowledged in the footnotes above. 








VOICED GUTTURALS IN TANGSIC 


GrorGE A. KENNEDY 
Yale University 


The guttural initials generally accepted as proposed by Bernhard Karlgren for 
archaic Chinese are six: k kh g gh ng h, where h represents aspiration. In the 
evolution from the archaic of about 800 B.c. to the ancient Chinese of about 600 
A.D., four of these are believed to remain unchanged. For the other two the 
accepted statement is the following: 


Unaspirated g, which existed only before y, was yodicized through the 
influence of the latter: *gywang became jywang (7 is yod, of Engl. yes). 
Aspirated gh, which was preserved unaltered before y, changed into 
fricative y before other vowels. : 


The material presented here from Tangsic makes it clear, I believe, that a revision 
of the statement is imperative. 

Tangsic is the dialect spoken in the village of Tangsi and its immediate vicinity. 
The location of the village is 120° 11’ E, 30° 29’ N, in the present province of 
Chekiang, within an inverted triangle whose apex is Hangchow, 16 miles south, 
and whose other vertices are Huchow, 31 miles northwest, and Kashing, 41 
miles northeast. It is 94 miles southwest of Shanghai on a line through Kashing. 
For administrative purposes under the last dynasty, Tangsi belonged to the town 
of Tehtsing, 8 miles northwest, but was assigned sometimes to the county of 
Hangchow and sometimes to the county of Huchow. Though its population in 
1909 was less than 20,000, Tangsi was a trading center of some importance 
because of its situation on the Grand Canal, the main inland thoroughfare north- 
ward from Hangchow. This slight strategic value was liquidated with the con- 
struction of the Shanghai-Hangchow railroad, which passed 8 miles to the east. 

Culturally, the present appearance of Tangsi, distinguished mainly by a bridge, 
gives no clue to its past history, since the whole area was extensively devastated 
during the T’ai-p’ing rebellion of 1850-64 a.p. The large estates, temples, and 
princely homes that marked Tangsi a century ago have become dilapidated 
slums. In fact, Tangsi’s esteem is now chiefly in the hands of library cataloguers 
and bibliophiles, who will discover that it was one of the very few Chinese villages 
to publish its own local history, a sizable work in six volumes.’ To fill that much 
space, it had to produce at some time a number of outstanding men and women, 
and to be of some small importance to the state. 

Linguistically, Tangsic belongs to the large family of dialects called Wu, 
which occupy most of Kiangsu province south of the Yangtze and about half of 
Chekiang. As a subfamily of Wu one may distinguish the group of dialects 
surrounding Thai-hu ‘the Great Lake’, and these in turn may be divided geo- 
graphically, those to the south having points of difference from those to the east 


1 Bernhard Karlgren, Grammata serica: Script and phonetics in Chinese and Sino- 
Japanese 15 (Stockholm, 1940). Hereafter abbreviated GS. 
2 Two editions of this work are in the Library of Congress. 
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and north. This southern branch, which may be named Thainan, and whose 
largest city is Huchow on the south shore of the lake, is the branch to which 
Tangsic belongs. Only one native speaker besides myself has ever been in the 
United States, but the material here given has been checked with Kashing and 
Soochow informants, and with the so-called Shanghai dialect. 

The principal phonetic feature distinguishing Wu from other Chinese dialects 
is the possession of a voiced series of initials, both plosives and spirants. His- 
torically speaking, this means that the Wu dialects have preserved with the least 
change the initial part of the ancient or archaic word, in contrast to other dialects 
that have been more or less conservative with the medial or final part. The guttural 
initials of Tangsic are six: k kh gh ng h hh; with two of these, namely gh and hh, 
this paper is concerned. The three initial plosives may be described as follows: 


k, a voiceless unaspirated stop 
kh, a voieeless strongly aspirated stop 
gh, a fully voiced and moderately aspirated stop 


For some Wu dialects the last has been described as a voiceless stop followed by 
a voiced laryngal spirant, thus kf.‘ I have heard such an initial in the Pootung 
dialect and others near Shanghai, but I do not believe that an objective analysis 
of Tangsic would bear out such a description. Phonemically, however, the initial 
gh in Tangsic is precisely kf. 

Parallel to syllables with initial k- kh- gh- there is another set of three, as here 
illustrated: 


kah ‘false’ ‘ah ‘short in stature” 
kha ‘wipe off’ ha ‘crab’ 
gha- ‘eggplant’ hha- ‘shoe’ 


The second set could be algebraically described as the first set minus velar 
occlusion, or the first set could be described as velar occlusion clustered with the 
second set. The latter is the better interpretation, since we have to see the same 
parallelism in ¢ th dh, p ph bh, etc., and since it has support in at least one phonetic 
analysis that has been made. Without changing the symbols, then, we are to 
understand gh as /kfi/ and hh as /fi/. 


* The spelling of Tangsic conforms to the synoptic system adopted in the writer’s Wennti 
publications. The writing of gh for what could more simply be written g is dictated by the 
fact that in much Chinese literature g has been pre-empted for the voiceless unaspirated stop 
of Pekingese. The writing hh for a voiced spirant is dictated by typographical convenience. 

To the common abbreviations M for Mandarin and C for Cantonese, I add T for Tangsic. 

4 See, for example, Y. R. Chao, Studies in the modern Wu dialects, Tsing Hua College 
Research Institute Monograph 4.xii. 

5 The raised dot is used by Karlgren (GS 15) to denote a ‘laryngal explosive, the ‘‘Knack- 
laut’’ of Germ. -Ecke.’ This glottalized onset contrasts in ancient Chinese, according to 
Karlgren, with smooth vocalic ingress. Since the former never precedes y-, however, and 
the latter always precedes y-, they are in complementary distribution and need no repre- 
sentation in phonemic writing. The same situation is true in Tangsic, and the dot is included 
here only to show that something corresponds to k, as h does to kh. The final -h of these 
two forms marks a falling tone. 
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A complete syllabary of contrasting forms having gh- and hh- followed by a 
head vowel is given below as A. Parentheses around a form indicate that it is 
possible phonologically, but has not been found to occur in the vocabulary. A 
hyphen shows a bound form. 


A 1 ghag ‘be squeezed in a crowd’ hhag ‘narrow’ 

2 gheq ‘embrace tightly’ hhegq ‘fits together’ 
3 ghog ‘get stuck’ hhog ‘learn’ 
4 ghang ‘crazy’ hhang ‘business establishment’ 
5 ghen ‘stubborn’ hhen ‘hate’ 
6 ghoung- ‘together’ hhoung ‘red, rainbow’ 
7 gha- ‘eggplant’ hha- ‘shoe’ 
8 ghah ‘untie’ (hhah) 
9 ghae ‘burp’ hhae ‘salty’ 

10 ghea ‘lean against’ hhea ‘do harm to’ 

11 ghoa ‘put away’ hhoa- ‘summer’ 

12 ghao ‘curl up the legs’ hhao ‘number’ 

13 ghoe ‘coagulate’ hhoe ‘sweat’ 


It will be immediately apparent that the above forms cannot without consider- 
able difficulty be traced back to archaic Chinese as at present described. For if 
we consider the other guttural initials, the following absolutely regular cor- 
respondences appear: 


T kang ‘hill, ridge’ < *kdng (GS 697a)° 


khang ‘pit’ < *khaéng (GS 698h) 
nga- ‘tooth’ < *nga (GS 37a) 
hu ‘call’ < *xo (GS 55h) 


If T gh- and hh-, then, go back directly to archaic initials, they can only be 
equated somehow with the remaining two, *gh- and *g-. But *g- is assumed to 
have occurred only before y, hence not before a or wu. The difficulty is immediately 
removed if the unnecessary limitation on *g- is given up, for it would then be 
easy to accept the formulas 


T gh- < *gh- before all vowels, 
T hh- < *g- before all vowels. 


I believe that these formulas are correct. The problem is to find one’s way 
through the intervening stage of ancient Chinese. 

It has to be recognized as a general weakness in Karlgren’s evaluative work 
that it is so precariously based in modern dialects. The dialect glossary which 
forms Part IV of the Phonologie chinoise’ lists an impressive 26, of which, how- 
ever, the first four are non-Chinese, and the last sixteen are Mandarin. The Wu 
dialects are given only one representative, Shanghai, which is not a pure dialect 


6 Reference is to the serial number of the corresponding graph in GS, and the spelling 
of the archaic form is that given by Karlgren. 
7 Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise (Leyde, Stockholm, Gotembourg, 1915-26). 
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at all, but a metropolitan hodgepodge. This weakness shows up in such remarks 
as that on the ancient word tieu ‘bird’: ‘observe the curious initial n-, common to 
all modern dialects.’ The modern Mandarin word is niau, true enough. But the 
Tangsic word, and the word in all Wu dialects known to me is tyao. Edkins re- 
corded tiau for Shanghai in 1869;’ Maclay and Baldwin, for Foochow in 1870, 
recorded cheu, where ch represents an earlier palatalized dental ty.!° The n- in 
Mandarin is a substitution to avoid a sexually tabooed homophone, and while 
this is curious enough, it is by no means common to all modern dialects. 

Apart from such isolated instances, there are questions concerning whole 
series of sounds. When the word for ‘mountain’ is archaic sdn, T sae, C san, 
but M shan, it is evidently showing a strong Mandarin bias to give shan for 
ancient Chinese. This bias may well be there in the Kuang-yiin," which is after 
all the organized phonological system with which we have to work; and if two 
varieties of initial sibilant are shown in that system in minimal contrast, we are 
bound to distinguish them. But it will not seem very convincing to set up the 
formula for Tangsic as sae < anc. shan < arch. sdn. At best, then, the current 
evaluation of ancient Chinese must be described as for ancient northern Chinese, 
with another system for ancient southern Chinese yet to be determined. Before 
assuming two separate systems, however, it is prudent and pertinent to inquire 
whether any modifications suggested by southern dialects can be made in the 
accepted sound-values for ancient Chinese without disturbing the phonological 
system shown in Kuang-yiin. 

To put the problem in clearer detail we may take T gha- ‘eggplant’ and hhoa- 
‘summer’. According to the orthodox view their histories are to be conceived as 
follows: 


B 1 *ghya > Anc. ghya > M khie : T gha- ‘eggplant’ (AD 342.10)” 
2 *gha > Anc.ya > M hia : T hhoa- ‘summer’ (AD 136.1) 
3 *ka > Anc.ka >Mkia : T ka ‘transcr. syll. for Skt. (-)ka(-)’ 
(AD 342.4) 


A host of examples can be cited for the development shown in the last two lines, 
where a medial 7 appears in M, but not elsewhere. This is a typical and widespread 
northern feature. But the medial y in anc. ghya, required by the theory that we 
are here disputing, seems to be the result of letting theory dominate fact, rather 
than the reverse. In Kuang-yiin the sound of ‘eggplant’ is spelled ghiu-ka, and 
it is precisely the ka of B 3 that is used for spelling the final part. By the ele- 
mentary principles of fan-ch’ieh, this spelling should give gha and not ghya. The 
graph in question, besides standing for ‘eggplant’, is a ‘transc. syll. for Skt. 


* Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese 662 (Paris, 1923). Here- 
after abbreviated AD. , 

* J. Edkins, A grammar of the Shanghai dialect (Shanghai, 1864); A vocabulary of the 
Shanghai dialect 9 (Shanghai, 1869). 

10R. 8. Maclay and C. C. Baldwin, An alphabetic dictionary of the Chinese language 
in the Foochow dialect 54 (Foochow, 1870). 

11 For details on this cornerstone of Chinese linguistics, see AD 4. 

12 Reference is to the serial number of the corresponding graph in AD, and the spelling 
of M forms is that given there. 
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(-)ga(-), (-)gha(-), (-)ka(-)’ (AD 342.10). But if gh- occurs, dogmatically, only be- 
fore y, then the y has obviously to be supplied. 

It may be argued that the use of ghiu to spell the initial, since it has a medial 
7 itself, proves that the complete syllable had a similar medial. But the basic 
principle in fan-ch’ieh is that the first spelling-syllable indicates only the con- 
sonantal initial. There is superimposed on this a fondness for what has been 
termed medial harmony.” Thus, to spell ghya there is first to select a syllable 
with -ya, such as lya, sya, kya, or tya. The second step is to select a syllable for 
the initial gh-, and here a syllable with ghy- is preferred, if there is one available, 
for reasons of medial harmony. The selection of ghy- in the case under con- 
sideration has nothing to do with medial harmony, however, but is due to the 
simple fact that it would be hard to spell gha otherwise. The vast majority of 
words in ancient Chinese having initial gh- do in fact have a following y, and it 
would be unfair to insist on the speller’s finding a relatively rare word in gh- to 
spell ‘eggplant’, when there is nothing in the spelling system to prevent his using 
a common word with ghy-. One may, however, freely admit that there is some- 
thing peculiar in the air here, and as far as the argument of this paper is con- 
cerned it is perfectly acceptable, if one so wishes, to regard ‘eggplant’ in ancient 
Chinese as a proleptic ghya. Changes that we know to have taken place eventually 
in northern Chinese may very well have begun to make themselves felt. What is 
quite unacceptable, on the other hand, is to carry all of this back into archaic 
Chinese. We can be content with a brand of ancient Chinese strongly tinged 
with northern peculiarities, and give Tangsic a collateral line of descent. But if 
the archaic ‘eggplant’ was ghya, Tangsic cannot be descended even from that, 
and we should be forced to seek a pre-archaic ancestor. 

The pattern of T gh- is very clear from the following table: 


bhaq dhaq ghaq zaq 
bheq dheq gheq zeq 
bhig dhiq d3iq 21g 
bhog dhog ghogq z0q 


Before 7 the phoneme gh- is phonetically d3, a voiced palatalized alveolar affricate. 
The missionaries who romanized Wu dialects more than a century ago without 
benefit of linguistics wrote the series ki- k’i- gi-, and apparently heard the sounds 
so. Edkins in 1853 described k’- in the following terms:” ‘a strongly aspirated 
sound. It is often mistaken by foreign ears for és’ or ch, but should be carefully 
separated from them in pronunciation.’ He then gives the example k’: ‘go’, 
which today is pronounced tf7." In the 33 dialects of Wu investigated by Chao ~ 
in 1928 there seems to be no trace of a phonetic k’i ;’° but phonemically the 


18 The term is used by Chao, Distinctions within ancient Chinese, HJAS 5.212 (1940). 

14 Grammar 2 (see fn. 9). 

15 In the Vocabulary, published five years later, Edkins adds another footnote (v): 
‘When a native is asked whether k’i or ch’i is the more correct pronunciation, he replies the 
former. Yet the orthography by ch’i seems to the foreigner more like the true sound. The 
fact is that the sound is in a state of transition from k’i to ch’i.’ 

16 Studies, Table 1.2. 
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spellings ky- khy- ghy- are amply justified. A syllabary of T words with ghy- 
follows, with ancient Chinese parallels: 


C 1 ghyag ‘sport’ < ghyvk (AD 489.4) 

2 ghyiq ‘frightened’ cognate with kyap (AD 322.6) 
3 ghyog ‘office’ < ghywok (AD 485.1) 

4 ghyang ‘strong’ < ghyang (AD 355.1) 
5 ghyin ‘harp’ < ghyam (AD 386.7) 

6 ghyoung ‘poor’ < ghyung (AD 472.2) 
7 ghya ‘brave’ < ? 

8 ghyao ‘bridge’ < ghyau (AD 359.2) 

9 ghyi ‘flag’ < ghi (AD 338.12) 

10 ghyie ‘pinch’ < ghyam (AD 298.10) 
11 ghyeo ‘ball’ < ghyau (AD 407.4) 


The words in this list all come regularly from ancient ghy- and hence from 
archaic ghy-. But according to Karlgren’s theory all the words in list A above 
must similarly be derived from ghy-. Since these are two complete syllabaries in 
absolute and minimal contrast, that is impossible. It cannot be argued that T 
gha- ‘eggplant’ comes from either ancient or archaic ghya as the result of the drop- 
ping of the y in T, since y is very definitely preserved when it is really there. If 
the uncalled-for ruling that gh- is preserved only before y be cancelled, then T 
ghy- is still < *ghy-, and T gh- is very simply < “*gh-. 

The phonemic analysis of Tangsic offers another important contribution. It 
is well known that a description of the tonal system in all except the Mandarin 
dialects includes two factors, contour and register. When such a system has two 
rising tones, for example, they are described as being respectively in the upper 
and the lower register. This distinction of register in Tangsic need not depend 
on acoustic pitch, since it is based on the nature of the initial consonant: syllables 
with voiceless initial are in the upper register, those with voiced initial in the 
lower. In Tangsic there are three tones in the upper register; thus tang may have 
level, rising, or falling tone, all contrastive. In the lower register, however, 
there is no level tone, and dhang can only be rising or falling. In listing the initials 
one is likely to class w- and y-, along with m- n- l-, as belonging in the lower 
~ register. But the fact is that T syllables like wang and yang have not only two 
different rising tones, but a level tone as well, from which it is clear that they 
belong to both registers. 

The explanation of this exceptional and somewhat curious circumstance is 
that while w- and y- are initials acoustically, they are phonemically always 
medials. It has been noted that the series kang khang ghang is paralleled by 
‘ang hang hhang; we have now to note the following further parallels: 

kwang ‘smooth’ ‘wang ‘crookedly’ kyin ‘gold’ ‘yin ‘sound’ 
khwea ‘lack’ hwea ‘ashes’ khyao ‘limping’  hyao ‘uncover’ 
ghwang ‘crazy’ hhwang ‘yellow’ ghyao ‘bridge’ hhyao ‘tasty food’ 


The upper-register forms, as shown by their tones, are ‘wang and ‘yin, while 
the lower-register forms are hhwang and hhyao. Phonetically this distinction 
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has become somewhat worn down, so that the acoustic contrast is not generally 
evident except to speakers of Tangsic—a fact that has considerable bearing on 
the argument. The contrasting words are definitely distinguished by native 
speakers, and the phonetic difference is clear enough when one knows what to 
listen for. 

Pairs of words with the different voiced initials are illustrated here, with their 
supposed correlations: 


D 1 ghwang ‘crazy’ < ghywang < *ghywang (GS 7390) 
2 hhwang ‘king’ < jywang < *gywang (GS 739a) 
3 hhwang ‘horizontal’ < ywong < *ghwang (GS 707m) 
4 ghyang ‘strong’ < ghyang < *ghyang (GS 713a) 
5 ghwea ‘shop counter’ < ghjwi < *ghywed (GS 540g) 
6 hhwea ‘return’ < yudt < *ghwar (GS 542a) 
7 hhwae ‘give back’ < ywan < *ghwan (GS 256k) 
8 hhyie ‘garden’ < jywan < *gywan (GS 256b) 
9 hhyie ‘black’ < yiwen < *ghiwen (GS 366a) 
10 ghyie ‘power’ < ghywan < *ghywan (GS 1580) 
11 ghyin ‘a crowd’ < ghyuan < *ghywan (GS 459d) 
12 hhyin ‘cloud’ < jyuan < *gywan (GS 460d) 
13 hhwen ‘soul’ < yuan < *ghwan (GS 460g) 
14 ghwenn ‘tie up’, cognate with khuan < *khwan (GS 420f) 


It will be noted that T hh- has two correspondences in ancient Chinese, hhw- < 
yw- or jyw-, and hhy- < jy- or yi-, a complex situation. Chao published in 1940 
an article that I was then too unlettered to appreciate, and that has therefore 
acted at most subconsciously in producing the present argument; for that reason, 
it can be cited at this point with particular force.'!? Among many other bits of 
wisdom, Chao drops the assured hint that Karlgren’s j and y are one phoneme. 
The argument of this paper, starting with Tangsic, is that T hh- must have a 
single origin in archaic *g-, and that the confusing picture of ancient Chinese 
that stands in the way needs retouching. Chao, starting inside ancient Chinese, 
and without any thought or desire to do anything about Tangsic, decides that 
jy- is really yy-. The conclusions are the same. 

But after reaching this conclusion one must go still further. Chao noted in 
passing that one could be tempted to mistakenly identify ghy- and y- as one 
phoneme, because ‘that would quite agree with the origin of the latter, an archaic 
aspirated voiced plosive.’ This remark leaves us still looking at the following 
scheme of correspondences: 


ancient ghy- < *ghy- 

ancient 7- < *gh- 

ancient jy- (yy-) < *gy- 
Now if it is tempting to group the first and second under one archaic phoneme, 
I do not see how one can fail to be completely persuaded to group rather the 


17 Distinctions 212-3, and conclusion No. 3 (230). 
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second and third under one archaic phoneme, particularly after convincing 
oneself that they are one ancient phoneme. 

Arguments for making such an identification are furnished by the recent 
study of Shih Ming by Nicholas Bodman, though the author himself does not 
draw the conclusion. With an extensive knowledge of the subject, and after a 
very thorough tabulation of pairs of graphs showing resemblance rather than 
identity of sound, Bodman observes:” 


The most interesting point brought out in the table is that g’; and kj 
have 12 contacts, but g’z has no contacts at all with Archaic g’. This is 
a glaring exception to the tendency observable everywhere in the table 
of an initial to have very frequent contact with its yodized counterpart. 
... It may well be that Karlgren’s g’; was unaspirated. 


In the reconstructions from Tangsic here proposed, the phoneme that Bodman 
refers to as archaic g’ is in most cases the unaspirated archaic g. 

Bodman notes further: ‘It is especially disturbing that the gj initial should 
only occur before yod.’ The Tangsic material argues that it had to occur before 
all vowels. With support, then, from the Shih Ming so far, the following revised 
scheme is here proposed: 

T gh- (anc. gh-, rare) < *gh- 
T ghy- (anc. ghy-) < *ghy- 
Thh (anc.7-) < %g- 
T hhy (anc. jy = vy) < *gy- 


If one can get so far, there is a still further step to be taken. It has been seen 
that Karlgren explained the change of *gy > jy as the result of a yodicizing 
influence from the second element on the first. Such a conditioning factor is no 
longer needed, since we have reached the simple statement that *g- under all 
conditions became anc. y-. And then one may rightly begin to wonder whether 
*g- was ever anything but 7-. 

Bodman observes from his study that g’- (our g-) is often paired with ng-, 
while g’g (our ghy-) never has such contacts. This indicates to him that the ancient 
value of y for *g’- (our *g-) should be set up for the Late Han period, and he notes 
that Maspero and Tung would project it still further back. The Tangsic material 
suggests that *g was always y. The assumption of four varieties of stops for 
archaic Chinese has undoubtedly been influenced by Indic models; it has to be 
admitted that no modern Chinese dialect gives it any justification whatever, nor 
is any support to be found in Tibetan or Burmese. What modern dialects do show 
is that those which possess voiced plosives also possess a voiced laryngal spirant. 
Mandarin has no voiced velar stop and no voiced spirant. Tangsic has one 
voiced velar stop and one voiced spirant. Ancient Chinese had one voiced velar 
stop and one voiced spirant. There seems no reason to maintain that archaic 
Chinese had two voiced velar stops and no voiced spirant. Our conclusion is 
that the guttural initials of archaic Chinese correspond schematically to those of 
modern Tangsic. 

18 Nicholas C. Bodman, A linguistic study of the Shih Ming (Yale University diss.), to 


be published by the Harvard-Yenching Institute late in 1952 or early in 1953. The passages 
quoted are in Chapter 2, in the section on the laryngal and velars. 





MALAY tiga ‘THREE’: A FURTHER NOTE 


IsipoRE DyYEN 


Yale University 


In an earlier article I suggested that Malay tiga may be a borrowing of a 
Middle Indic tiga, the equivalent of Sanskrit trika." My attention has been 
called to the published statements of Dutch authorities who disagree with this 
view.” 

The etymologies of Ml. tga so far suggested start with the assumption that 
it is not an inherited word meaning ‘three’ and that it replaced an older word 
for ‘three’ which reflected Proto-Malayo-Polynesian telu(h). Reflexes of the 
latter are found in all parts of the Malayo-Polynesian territory. The anticipated 
Ml. éélu occurs, but is limited to certain special expressions, e.g. suson télu 
‘a triple layer’. ' 

An examination of the occurrence of tiga in other Malayo-Polynesian lan- 
guages showed that words for ‘three’ similar to Ml. tiga occur also in the closely 
related dialect or language Minangkabaw (tigo), as well as in Javanese (tigd) 
and Balinese (tiga). After my article appeared, I discovered that tiga is also 
reported in the speech of the Sea Dayaks or Iban people of Lower Sarawak 
(Borneo).? The Iban numerals for ‘seven’, ‘eight’, and ‘nine’ are similar to the 
Ml. tujoh, délapan, sémbilan respectively. Since these numerals as a sequence 
have a very limited distribution, they suggest that the Iban language has tiga 
either through having borrowed it from Malay (along with other numerals) or 
through having inherited it from an earlier unity with Malay. In the latter case 
it must be supposed that the Sea Dayaks separated from Malay after tiga had 
been borrowed. 

My attention has also been called to the occurrence of tigé ‘three’ in Gayo 
(northern Sumatra). According to G. A. J. Hazeu,‘ this word is ‘used in com- 
pounds and sometimes also with affixes, never independently’; whereas for tulu 
[from *telu(h)| his comment is: ‘independent and also with affixes’. Since Hazeu 
makes a similar distinction between mpat (M1. émpat) and opat (PMP epat) 
‘four’ and between tujuh (MI. tujoh) and pitu [PMP pitu(h)] ‘seven’, one may 
guess with some certainty tnat a relatively recent penetration of the Malay 
numerals is indicated. 

Ph. S. van Ronkel, in countering a proposition that the Malay word was bor- 
rowed by Telugu, attributes the resemblance of Ml. tiga to Telugu and Kana- 


1 Malay tiga ‘three’, Lg. 22.131-7 (1946). Abbreviations of journals and publications 
are listed in fn. 1 of that article. Abbreviations of names of languages follow: Bar., Bare’e; 
Bob., Bobongko; HIBs., Hiligaynon-Bisayan; Jv., Javanese; Ml., Malay; OJv., Old Java- 
nese; PMP, Proto-Malayo-Polynesian; Snd., Sundanese; Tg., Tagalog. 

2 In a letter kindly written to me by the Dutch scholar P. Voorhoeve. 

3S. H. Ray, The languages of Borneo, Sarawak Museum journal 1:4.1-196 (1913). The 
word is ascribed to Sibuyau, Lemanak, Balau, Skarang, and Bugau (58); all these are 
identified as Sea Dayak (7). 

‘ Gajésch-nederlandsch woordenboek met nederlandsch-gajésch register (Batavia, 
1907). 
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rese tiga ‘three’ to chance.® Since chance assonance would not normally be ap- 
plied to separate borrowings of the same word, one may conclude that Van 
Ronkel has a negative attitude toward tracing M1. tiga to a Middle Indic source; 
but he makes no direct statement to this effect. 

A denial of the theory of a Middle Indic origin of M1. tiga and the like would 
leave four observations as pure coincidence: (1) the striking resemblance of 
the words in Malay and the other languages to the Middle Indic word, in form 
and meaning; (2) the peculiar limitation on the distribution of words like MI. 
tiga to languages in the area where we know Hindu influence was strong; (3) 
the fact that Javanese tigd and Balinese tétiga are Kromo (speech used to supe- 
riors), whereas the reflex of *telu(h) occurs in the Ngoko (speech used to infe- 
riors); and (4) the appearance of Javanese -ddsd and Balinese -dasa ‘ten’ in the 
respective Kromo vocabularies, both undeniably Indic loanwords whose source 
may be either Sanskrit dasa or Middle Indic dasa. 

However, the hypothesis of a Middle Indic origin of Ml. tiga and the like 
cannot explain the occurrence of a word which must be considered cognate with 
Ml. tiga outside the area in which Hindu influence was strong. (No difficulty 
would be raised if it appeared that the word was a borrowing from Malay.) A 
serious problem of just this type is set by the attempt to associate Bare’e tatogo, 
togo ‘three’ with Ml. tiga. Bare’e is spoken in Central Celebes at the base of the 
peninsula projecting northeastward. We may stipulate that Hindu influence 
cannot be used in the explanation of the Bare’e word, and that its shape makes 
it improbable that it is a borrowing from Malay. Concerning this word, N. 
Adriani and A. C. Kruyt make the following statement: 


tatogo is a reduplicated form of togo, Malay, Sundanese, Javanese tiga, 
a substitute for ¢élu ‘3’ and also of télur ‘egg’. From the Bare’e form togo 
it appears that t2ga goes back to téga and is thus just such a form as 
Sundanese tilu ‘3’ and Keian tilur ‘egg’. The element #é- is thus the 
same in both words. As far as we know, Bare’e is the only language on 
Celebes that uses togo. Everywhere else is found talu, télu, tolu. It is note- 
worthy that Parigi has talusz (the plural of talu) to indicate the hearth- 
stones, which are three in number down to the present time, whereas 
Bobongko calls these three stones tigan. 


The citation of a Sundanese tiga seems not to be corroborated by available dic- 
tionaries; it is omitted by Adriani from his Bare’e—nederlandsch Woordenboek 
(Leiden, 1928), where (sub togo) he cites in parentheses ‘Mal. Jav. tiga, cf. Bob. 
tigan ‘‘the three hearthstones”, Par. talusz’. 

The citation above of Jv. tiga ‘egg’ is apparently to be identified with the 
Kromo tigan’ ‘egg’ and OJv. hantiga ‘egg’. The latter occurs beside hantéli and 
hantrini ‘egg’.2 Among these three Old Javanese words, hantéli can be traced 


5 Een maleisch telwoord in het teloegoe?, Tijd. 46.58 (1903). 

6 De Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes 3.61 fn. (Batavia, 1914). 

7 Only so in Th. Pigeaud, Javaans-nederlands handwoordenboek (Groningen, Batavia, 
n.d.); P. Jansz, Practisch javaansch-nederlandsch woordenboek (Semarang, Soerabaia, 
Bandoeng, ’s-Gravenhage, n.d.). 

8 Old Javanese words are cited from H. H. Juynboll, Oud-javaansch-nederlandsche 
woordenlijst (Leiden, 1923). The macron over the u of hantéli is taken to have no effect 
on the following discussion. The word angantélu ‘lay eggs’ is cited without the macron. 
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to PMP telur, M1. télor ‘egg’. The regular loss of *z in Javanese and the addition 
of a prefix han- is all that is necessary to explain the history of this word. If the 
coexistence of an OJv. *iélu ‘egg’ without the prefix is assumed to have been in 
competition with hantéli, the following hypothesis can be constructed. Upon 
the regular loss of *r, OJv. télu ‘egg’ came to be homonymous with OJv. télu 
‘three’. This homonymy led to the development of a similar homonymy in OJv. 
tiga; that is, tiga came to be not only the equivalent of télu ‘three’, but also of 
the homonymous *télu ‘egg’. Modern Kromo tigan ‘egg’, if analyzed as con- 
taining a suffix (let us say -an with contraction), testifies to the occurrence of 
*tiga ‘egg’. If now *télu ‘egg’ was also in competition with the affixed form 
hantéli, the word hantiga could have been analogically constructed from *tiga 
‘egg’. A striking corollary to the hypothesis that the word tiga ‘three’ is involved 
here is the appearance of OJv. hantrini ‘egg’, which can now be explained as 
containing the Sanskrit neuter plural trinz ‘three’ attested in OJv. ka-trini ‘id.’ 

It is hardly conceivable that a taboo on the word for ‘egg’, in connection with 
the associated meaning ‘testicle’, played a part in this peculiar development in 
Javanese ;* it seems likely that the disappearance of the Jv. *télu supposed above 
was due to its homonymy with the word for ‘three’ and that this homonymy 
led to the favoring of other words (e.g. OJv. haniéli and the modern Ngoko 
éndég, but Kromo tigan beside tiga ‘three’). The almost complete disappearance 
of Ml. éélu could be attributed to the working of such a taboo, because of its 
resemblance to ¢élor ‘egg’, but there is no evidence, if one judges by modern 
usage, that such a taboo ever existed. 

Adriani and Kruyt’s proposition otherwise has the following elements: (1) 
Bar. togo is cognate with Ml. tiga under a reconstruction *tega; (2) the explana- 
tion of the 7 of Ml. tiga from *e instead of the anticipated M1. é is the same as 
that of Snd. tilu from *telu(h) (and of Keian tilur from *telur, disregarded. as 
not immediately significant for our problem); (3) the fact that Parigi, a West 
Toradja language spoken in an area close to that of Bare’e, uses the plural of 
the word for ‘three’ (talu-si) to mean ‘the three hearthstones’, and that Bo- 
bongko, spoken in the nearby Togian Islands, uses tigan in the same meaning, 
needs to be considered as a factor in the relationship between Bar. togo and 
Ml. tiga. 

If Ml. tiga is assigned to a PMP tega, it will be the only case of Ml. 7 from 
PMP e without a condition. An attempt to bolster the proposition that a ‘spo- 
radic change’ may be involved in Ml. tiga is made by citing an instance from 
Sundanese; the reasoning apparently is that if *e sporadically became 7 in 
Sundanese, it could do so in Malay also. But Snd. tilu ‘three’ does not repre- 
sent a sporadic change of *e to 7. It is true that PMP e usually appears in Sun- 
danese as é; but, as R. A. Kern has shown, it appears as Snd. 7 before the last u 
of a word in the standard dialect;! e.g. Snd. lisuy (from *lesuy) ‘mortar’, pinuh 
(from *penuq) ‘full’. Snd. tilu from *telu(h) is thus regular. 

The citation of Bob. tigan ‘hearthstone’ is of consequence only if it implies 
that this word is related to Ml. tiga and thus presumably also to Bar. togo. For 
the sake of convenience the possible relationship between the Bobongko and 


9 See fn. 11. 
10 De soendasche 6-klank, Bijd. 99.111-8 (1940). 
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Malay words will be discussed first, apart from the possibility of relationship 
with the Bare’e word. 

_ From the point of view of form it would be difficult to object to comparing 
the Malay and Bobongko words. The final consonant of Bob. tigan could be 
identified with that of a suffix, say -an. There remains, however, the fact that 
the respective meanings are different, though to be sure not so different that a 
divergence is implausible. Under any hypothesis as to the meaning of the pro- 
posed etymon of the Bobongko and Malay words, all instances of inherited tiga 
‘three’ would have to be assumed to be cognate. This would involve at least the 
Malay, Javanese, and Balinese words. The statement by Adriani and Kruyt, 
quoted above, lends itself most easily to the notion that the implied etymon 
had the meaning ‘three’. In that case the citation of Parigi talu-si ‘hearthstones’ 
would constitute a like instance of a word for ‘three’ coming to have the mean- 
ing ‘hearthstone’. 

However, the proposition would imply that tiga ‘three’ occurred in the pre- 
history of Bobongko as early as the common proto-language of Bobongko and 
Malay. Since this must have been also the proto-language of many other Ma- 
layo-Polynesian languages, the restricted distribution of tiga in the meaning 
‘three’ would not be accounted for. It ought rather to be found in more widely 
scattered languages. 

It has been proposed that the original meaning may have been ‘hearthstone’.” 
Under this theory the assumption could be made that the languages with pre- 
sumably inherited tiga ‘three’ are members of the same subfamily, as against 
Bobongko. This assumption would account for the identity of meaning. But 
a PMP tuyku with roughly the same meaning as the Bobongko word can be 
reconstructed from Tg. tuykdg, MI. and Jv. tuyku, Hova tuku ‘tripod’. Wilkin- 
son defines Ml. dapur tuyku or batu tuyku as ‘hearthstone used for supporting 
a cooking pot’, and comments: ‘Malay cooking is done on three stones (for one 
pot) and five (for two), the fire burning in between.’ The theory that the pro- 
posed etymon meant ‘hearthstone’ would lead us to expect that reflexes with 
this meaning should appear with a scattered distribution. Certain facts can 
now be cited which make it unnecessary to investigate the probability that the 
proposed etymon had a meaning other than ‘three’ or ‘hearthstone’. 

Hiligaynon-Bisayan ttgqay ‘put’ a kettle, pan, etc. on the fire; boil rice, cook 
rice’, tiggay-dn ‘fireplace, hearth; tripod; rice pot’? can be compared with Bob. 
tigan. It is true that the meanings are discrepant, but they are similar enough 
to permit the hypothesis that the difference is due to divergence. Since the post- 
consonantal HIBs. g would not be reflected in Bobongko, the only formal dis- 
crepancy is Bob. n corresponding to HIBs. y. It is perhaps of some interest that 


4 In his letter (fn. 2) P. Voorhoeve writes: ‘The etymology for tiga generally current 
among Dutch linguists is that it is an Indonesian word, originally meaning the (three) 
hearthstones, and used as a tabu-substitute for ¢élu on account of some unfavorable con- 
notation of this latter word, perhaps because of its likeness to some form of télur ‘egg’, 
as words for egg often also mean testicle. ... I think its auctor intellectualis was Dr. N. 
Adriani.’ 

12 J. Kaufmann, Visayan-English dictionary (Iloilo, P. I., n.d.). 
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Hiligaynon-Bisayan in two instances shows a final y corresponding to n of 
other languages: Tg. stysty, HIBs. stysty, Ml. and Jv. cificen ‘finger ring’; Tg. 
salamin, HIBs. salamty, Ml. and Jv. cérmen ‘mirror’. Whether these facts can 
be connected depends, among other factors, on the discovery that Bobongko 
has a reflex like Malay rather than like Hiligaynon-Bisayan at least in the case 
of tigan. It is therefore interesting that Adriani himself connects Bob. tigan with 
Ampana (a Bare’e dialect) tigayi ‘hearthstone, the three hearthstones on which 
the cooking-pot rests’."* If Bob. tigan and Ampana tigayi are connected, then 
their further connection with HIBs. tiggay appears to be inevitable. 

A comparison of the Ampana, Bobongko, and Hiligaynon-Bisayan words 
mentioned above implies an etymon with a final nasal. Ml. tiga lacks such a 
nasal, and it would be extremely difficult to account for its absence. The com- 
bination of formal and semantic discrepancies excludes the possibility of con- 
necting these words with each other and at the same time with Ml. tiga. 

The attempted association of Bob. tigan with Ml. tiga directly contradicts 
the association of both with Bar. togo under presently formulated correspond- 
ences. This contradiction appears even more strongly if the Ampana word is 
included; for here the vowels 7 and a appear in correspondence with HIBs. 7 
and a respectively, which regularly correspond to Ml. 7 and a respectively. This 
contradiction thus remains between Ml. tiga and Bar. togo even though the 
former is now dissociated from the Ampana and Bobongko words, for Ampana 
is a Bare’e dialect. 

It could be argued that Bar. tégisz ‘coconut milk, the liquid squeezed from 
grated coconut meat; the brine that drips from the bark-quiver used in the prep- 
aration of salt’ is to be compared—as in effect it is by Adriani—with Tg. it:gis 
‘decant’, tégis-dn ‘receptacle for dripping palm sap’, TBt. tiris, Ml. tires ‘drip’, 
hitherto reconstructed as *iiris; it is thus a second instance, with Ml. tiga = Bar. 
togo, in which M1. z (and the z of other languages) corresponds to Bar. o.'* Bare’e 
often shows a final o corresponding to a of other languages if the preceding vowel 
is o (regularly from *e); e.g. Bar. opo ‘four’ from *epat, Toba-Batak opat, and 
Bar. toyo ‘middle’ from *teyag, Ml. ténah ‘middle’. 

This solution of the vowel difficulty in the proposed cognates appears to have 
the following consequences. It involves a somewhat different assumption from 


13 Adriani, Woordenboek sub tigangi. 

14 Perhaps to be added to these, under an assumption that the difference between o 
and u will ultimately be explained, is Todjo-Bare’e buga ‘alocasia macrorhiza (a plant)’, 
which can be compared with Tg. bigé ‘Homalomena’ (cited by Dempwolff from Merrill, 
A dictionary of the plant names of the Philippine Islands 32 [Manila, 1903]), Toba-Batak 
bira ‘a tuberous plant’, MI. birah ‘alocasia’. (If the Bare’e word be ignored, the compari- 
son would yield PMP birag.) However, Ampana wia ‘alocasia macrorhiza’ can be com- 
pared just as well under the easily demonstrable formulas (1) *b became Bar. w (e.g. Bar. 
wawu ‘pig’ from *babuy, Ml. babi ‘id.’) and (2) *z disappeared in Bare’e (e.g. Bar. ua ‘vein, 
tendon’ from *urat, Ml. urat ‘id.’). Adriani considers buga to be a loanword from Parigi, 
a Toradja language; whether it is or not, it does not clearly support the formulas, be- 
cause Ampana wia does not explicitly show that Bare’e had u in this word from PMP 7 
or any other PMP vowel: even if it is assumed that the Ampana word went through a 
stage *wuya or the like, the shape of the word itself does not compel such a theory. That 
is, the resemblance of buga may be fortuitous. 
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that made at the beginning of this article, namely that in the proto-language of 
Malay and Bare’e (whether this is identical or not with Proto-Malayo-Poly- 
nesian) there were two words for ‘three’, just as, in fact, two words with this 
meaning must be supposed to have occurred, with nearly equal frequency, in 
early Malay. Thereafter, in Malay, one of these rival words, namely tiga, became 
statistically dominant and the other practically disappeared. The corresponding 
words in Javanese and Balinese were specialized for use in the Kromo and Ngoko 
vocabularies. The resemblance between tiga and Middle Indic tiga is then pure 
accident, even though it may have had some bearing on the ultimate donsinance 
of Ml. tiga and on the choice of the Kromo alternant. 

Now this theory does not suffer from the objection against associating Bob. 
tigan with Ml. tiga; for while there the respective meanings are different, here 
they are the same. As between Bob. tigan and Ml. tiga there is no compelling 
presumption of identity; but here the presumption of identity is all the stronger 
because it is such a low numeral that is involved, and because we generally ex- 
pect that a low numeral will turn out to be inherited rather than borrowed. For 
these reasons, the theory that Bar. togo is cognate with Ml. tiga cannot be easily 
dismissed, unless the former can be shown to be cognate with Ml. éélu. 

Furthermore, this theory has the advantage of easily explaining the coexistence 
of Bar. togo with the first part of Bar. tou-mba’a ‘three’, which occurs beside 
sa-mba’a ‘one (item)’, rua-mba’a ‘two (items)’, etc. Its first part can be assigned 
to *telu(h), as is done by Adriani, presumably under an assumption that the */ 
disappeared for reasons unknown. The usual reflex of *1 is y (e.g. Bar. toyu ‘egg’ 
from *telur) or | (Bar. talu ‘fallow land’ from *talun, cf. TBt. talun ‘id.’), without 
a known differentiating condition." In the case of tou-, the absence of y, which 
was perhaps to be anticipated, could be attributed to some condition (e.g. dis- 
tance from the end of the word), or to the word’s being a dialect borrowing; or 
it could simply be subsumed under the rubric of reflexes at present unexplained. 
Under any of these alternatives, the reflex could be identified with that of Bar. 
.soa ‘empty, hollow, have room for’, if it were assigned to one of three reconstruc- 
tions with apparently like meanings: *sela(h) (Jv. sélé ‘gap’, M1. séla,’® Saa ma-tola 
‘space, interval’); *selay (Tg. sildy ‘pass between, mountain pass’, Ml. sélay 
‘space, interval’); or *selat (Tg. sildt ‘opening, hole’, Ml. sélat ‘strait’). 

If the accumulation of additional evidence should thus prove the identification 
of Ml. tiga and Bar. togo, we shall have a clearer notion of the degree of coincidence 
that can be expected in comparative work. 

The theory, however, requires either the reconstruction of a hitherto unsus- 
pected proto-vowel (not of the *e proposed by Adriani and Kruyt) to account 


16 The assumption could be that one of the two reflexes, probably the second, indicates 
a borrowing from a dialect or another language. Another example of the /-reflex is Bar. 
kuli ‘bark’ from *kulit, Ml. kulet ‘skin’. It should be noted that these instances are not 
specified as belonging to the ‘priestertaal’, the language used in the songs of priests and 
in poetry, in which | sometimes appears when it is lacking in the corresponding ‘ordinary’ 
word; e.g. talu ‘three’, whose first vowel then also causes difficulty and suggests a 
loanword. 

16 Ml. sélah, with about the same meaning, perhaps resulted from contamination with 
Ml. célah ‘cleft, rift, cavity between two connected objects’. 
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for Ml. 7 = Bar. 0, or alternatively the assumption that *7 could become Bar. o 
by some regular” change. Neither of these alternatives should be accepted with- 
out a further examination of Bare’e and its implications for Proto-Malayo-Poly- 
nesian. The present tenuousness of the formulation (Bar. 0 = Ml. 7) makes it too 
easily possible for its basis to be swept away by the discovery of a few critical 
facts.¥ 

Thus, the assignment of Bar. tégis to *tiris faces the additional difficulty that 
*r regularly disappears in Bare’e; e.g. Bar. wa ‘vein, tendon’ from *urat, Tg. 
qugdt, Ml. urat ‘id.’ To be sure, some dialects have g from *r; e.g. Ampana pu- 
gito, kuita ‘polyp’ from *-urita, Tg. p-ugt: tag, Ml. g-urita ‘polyp’. And tégisi might 
be from such a dialect.’ Such difficulties in the evidence of a minimally supported 
formula cannot be said to augur well for its future. 


17 Otherwise the evidence of tégist cannot be applied to the history of togo. 

18 An example of what may turn up in the case of minimally supported formulas is the 
following. It is possible to construct the formula: *k becomes Bar. r (perhaps dividing 
*r into *k:, which disappears in Bare’e, and *k2, which becomes Bar. r), on the basis of 
the assignment of Bar. siru ‘sip’ to Dempwolff’s reconstruction *sirup (TBt. sirup, 
Ngaju-Dayak surup ‘id.’, with assimilation), and of Bar. kora ‘stiff, dry, fast’ to *keray 
(Toba-Batak horay, Ngaju-Dayak kehay ‘dry’). This formula would make it possible to 
assign Coast-Bare’e man-tiris-ani ‘let trickle through a cloth’, Ampana and Lalaeo (an- 
other Bar. dialect) mon-tiris-i ‘strain, let trickle through a funnel-shaped basket (pon- 
tiris-t) to purify’ to *tiris and ignore Adriani’s suggestion that these are ‘from Malay’. 
Such an assignment might now be enough to lead us to regard the resemblance of Bar. 
té6gisi to *tiris as coincidence. This example illustrates the point that minimally supported 
formulas are different from well supported formulas (even though a boundary between 
them would be difficult to draw) in that the chance factor has not been completely elimi- 
nated in the former type. This chance factor may appear in a coincidence of correspond- 
ences. Although it cannot be denied that the formula attempted above has some prob- 
ability, this must be considered low in view of the following. Dempwolff reconstructed 
*strup apparently because he was persuaded that it was a by-form, perhaps with a prefix, 
of *hirup (Tagalog hi:gop, MI. (h)irop ‘sip’, Ngaju-Dayak thop ‘drink’; Ngaju-Dayak 
hirup ‘sip’ could be a Malay loanword). Adriani also quotes the latter words in connection 
with Bar. stru. The *r of *hirup is certain, but it does not follow that *r must be recon- 
structed in the other case. Instead, *r could be satisfactorily reconstructed, with a re- 
sultant disconnection of the two reconstructions. Furthermore, Bar. kora could be as- 
signed to *keras ‘hard’ (Toba-Batak horas, M1. and Jv. kéras ‘id.’); in this way the formula 
attempted in this footnote is eliminated, unless indeed Bare’e tiris should otherwise prove 
assignable to a dialect in which *z became r. 

19 If té6gist is a borrowing from another language (not another dialect), its application 
to our problem would be too unclear to allow us to consider it. This remains true even if 
togo is also a borrowing, but from a different language. If togo is a borrowing from the 
same language, its history could be attacked only after identifying the source language. 
However, the assumption that another dialect is involved is not perfectly clear in the’ 
case of Bar. g from *R. Apparently other dialects than Ampana have pujiti ‘polyp’ 
(Adriani, Woordenboek sub puji), with assimilation of the final vowel to the preceding 
one if the word is from *-urita. Since phonemic principles have probably not been adhered 
to (witness to date of Adriani’s publications, and the probable complementation of Bar. c 
and s) the sequences -ugi-, -ui-, and -uji- may conceivably be phonemically alike. If then 
Bar. graphic g occurs here, let us say, for a palatal voiced stop (recorded’g or j) varying 
with an alternant which is not always recorded before vowels (here before 7), the problem 
of the history of togo disappears: we have /toyo/ from *telu(h). But questions concerning 
the value of the written symbols can only be answered by a descriptive study of the lan- 
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It should therefore be kept in mind that the theory outlined above has thus 
far actually only slight advantages over that which assigns Bar. togo ultimately 
to *telu(h) under an assumption that its g is due to some change at present un- 
identified, which did not take place in tou-mba’a. Bar. o regularly comes from 
*e (e.g. Bar. toyu ‘egg’ from *telur), sometimes also from *u (e.g. Bar. woyo 
‘bamboo’ from *bulug, Ml. buloh ‘id.’). The single difficulty is the appearance of 
Bar. g for *l. This is a serious difficulty, it is true; but the correspondence is not 
unmatched if the equation Ampana soga® = Ampana soa = Bar. soa is his- 
torically as well as semantically true, and if these forms all go back to an etymon 
with intervocalic */ (*sela(h) or *selay or *selat; see above). Under these condi- 
tions the doublets togo : tou- match the Ampana doublets soga : soa. It is true 
that such a construction of the facts entails a number of difficulties; but its 
probability seems to me to approach that of the alternative theory, by which 
Bar. togo and M1. tiga are cognate. 

It is also conceivable that Bar. togo is from *telu(h) plus ogu ‘form, outer ap- 
pearance’, which also forms compound numerals as in watu sa-ogu ‘one stone’, 
lit. ‘stone one-piece’. Vowel contraction can be found in Bar. kariki (Ampana 
kirtki) ‘shoulder’, if this is analyzed historically as k/ar/t-ki (i.e. reduplication 
of kt plus infix ar) and assigned to *kili(h), Tg. kili-kt:li ‘shoulder’, Fiji kzli- 
‘armpit’; and in Bar. da-woqu ‘new’, if this is assigned to *bageru(h) (M1. baharu, 
Tonga fogou ‘new’) under the assumption that *r was regularly lost and that the 
sequence -ou contracted to -u. A contraction of the last vowel of a numeral with 
the first vowel of ogu is indicated by ruogu ‘two’ in toyu manu ruogu ‘two chicken 
eggs’, lit. ‘egg chicken two’.2! The sequence -ouo- in an expected combination 
*tou-ogu, to take only one possibility, may have contracted to o, and the last 
vowel may likewise (? by assimilation) have become o. It can then be assumed 
that togo was at first in competition with the direct reflex of *telu(h) and eventu- 
ally displaced this everywhere except perhaps in tou-mba’a (I have no attestation 
of a *togo-mba’a), and that a new form togo-ogu (attested) was analogically con- 
structed. This theory also explains the peculiar isolation of tou-mba’a. Although 
it suffers from the faults that characterize any attempt to trace a complicated 
development in which the steps cannot be precisely demonstrated, it appears to 
me that this view again has a probability approaching that of the theory that 
Bar. togo and Ml. tiga are cognates. 

The basic evidence for the appearance of two words for ‘three’ in a proto- 
language involves also the distribution of the reflexes of the proposed etyma 
among the daughter languages. If it were certain that the languages with both 
tiga and télu had a proto-language in common with Bare’e and a large number 
of other languages, and if no additional evidence were found to-support the asso- 





guage; they do not concern the comparatist qua comparatist, even though he cannot es- 
cape the errors which derive from a faulty description. A systematically accurate descrip- 
tion is one of the comparatist’s assumptions. Here then the describer’s statements are 
taken at face value. 

20 See Adriani, Woordenboek sub soga. 

1 If a typographical error is not involved. There is no indication that this is the case 
in an appended ‘Aanvullingen en verbeteringen’ to Adriani’s Woordenboek. 
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ciation of tiga and togo on the one hand or the formulation Bar. 0 = Ml. 7 on 
the other, I believe that the probability of cognation between Bar. togo and Ml. 
tiga would be low. It seems likely that the common proto-language of Malay 
and Bare’e will turn out to be that of a large number of languages in Indonesia. 
If so, it would be surprising that if there were in fact two words for ‘three’ in the 
proto-language, the evidence for their coexistence should be restricted to Bare’e 
on the one hand and on the other to precisely those languages which perhaps 
show the greatest number of Indic loans, whereas all the other languages un- 
ambiguously reflect only *telu(h). 

Although some material can be found to bolster the theory that Ml. tiga and 
Bar. togo are cognate, the material which it has been possible to gather so far 
appears to be suspect as evidence at every or nearly every point. Certainly it is 
not strong enough to force abandonment of the theory proposed in my earlier 
article, that Ml. tiga and the words obviously like it in other languages have an 
Indic origin. The resemblance between Ml. tiga and Bar. logo under this theory 
must be attributed to chance. 





DISCOURSE ANALYSIS: A SAMPLE TEXT 


Zevuia S. Harris 
University of Pennsylvania 


This paper offers an example of how connected discourse can be formally 
analyzed in such a way as to reveal something of its structure. The method used 
here was described in a previous paper, Discourse analysis, Lg. 28.1-30 (1952). 
It consists essentially of the following steps: given a particular text, we collect 
those linguistic elements (morphemes or sequences of morphemes) which have 
identical environments within a sentence, and we call these equivalent to each 
other; thus, if we find the sentences AF and BF in our text, we write A = B 
and say that A is equivalent to B or that both are in the same equivalence class. 
We further collect those linguistic elements which have equivalent (rather than 
identical) environments, and we call these also equivalent to each other; if we 
find the sentences AF and BE, and if A = B (because BF occurs too), then F is 
secondarily equivalent to HZ, and we write F = E. (Note that in the sentence 
AF, A is the environment of F, and F is the environment of A.) This operation 
enables us to collect many or all of the linguistic elements or sections of any 
particular text into a few equivalence classes. For example, if our text consists 
of the sentences! AF: BE: CG: BF: ME: AG: NE: NG: MH, we set up two 
classes: one class to include A, B (because of AF and BF), C (because of AG 
and CG), M, and N (because of BE and ME and NE); the other class to include 
F, E (because of BF and BE), G (because of AF and AG), and H (because of 
ME and MH)? 

In addition to recognizing that such classes are discoverable in our text, we 
go on to represent the text in terms of these classes. That is, we state in what 
way the members of these classes occur in our text, in what way the text can be 
said to consist of these classes. The difference between the first step and this one 
_is like the difference between a word-class list or dictionary and a grammar: the 
dictionary tells us what words occur in the language, the word-class list tells us 
how they are collected into such classes as noun or adjective—i.e. which words 
occur in equivalent environments; but it is only the grammar that tells us how 
these words, as members of these.classes, constitute the sentences of the language 
—i.e. how the sentences can be said to consist of these classes. In an analogous 
way we can ask what place the particular equivalence classes have in the con- 
struction of a text. In our small text above it is very simple: each sentence of 


1 Italic colons represent periods between sentences of the original text; cf. Lg. 28.17 
fn. 10a. 

2 If we take a member of a class, say A, we can always find at least one other member 
(B) which at least once has the same environment that A has once. (They both occur before 
F, though B also occurs before E, while A also occurs before G.) Not every member of the 
class does this: M occurs only before E and H, while A occurs only before F and G. But 
if M and A have nevertheless been put in the same class, then they must at least once 
occur in equivalent if not identical environments. The EF environment of M and the F 
environment of A are equivalent because both appear among the environments of some 
one member (B). These formulaic statements may be hard to apprehend intuitively; but 
the examples which will come out of the sample text below should make the relations clear. 
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the text contains one member of the first class followed by one member of the 
second class. The matter would be more complicated if the text also contained 
sentences built out of other classes than these two; for example, if it contained 
some entirely different sentence PQ, which could not be analyzed in terms of 
the other sentences of the same text. We would then have to add this information 
in describing the construction of the text. 

To take a shorter example with actual words, let our text consist of three 
sentences: His attitudes arose out of his social position: He was influenced by his 
social position: His attitudes arose out of a restricted world-view. Here we put his 
attitudes arose out of and he was influenced by into one substitution class A because 
they both occur before his social position. And we put his social position and a 
restricted world-view into one class B because they both occur after his attitudes 
arose out of. We call the members of a class equivalent to each other even though 
they may not be equivalent in meaning or in morphemic content, simply because 
they are equivalent in respect to environments in a particular text. Even in this 
respect, they are not identical: his social position occurs after he was influenced by, 
whereas a restricted world-view does not. A text in which all members of a class 
had identical environments would perhaps be rather trivial; in any case, we do 
not generally find such texts. 

Granted that it is useless to look for elements that have identical environments 
throughout, one may nevertheless ask: what point is there in grouping together 
elements which have at least one environment in common? The answer is not 
merely that it is possible to set up such classes, but rather, that when we set 
them up we often obtain some structural picture of the text. For the short text 
above, we can make the structural statement that all the sentences consist of 
AB, even though one possible AB sentence does not occur: He was influenced 
by a restricted world-view. The present treatment will make no attempt to justify 
this criterion of equivalence (A = B if they have at least one environment in 
common). Some of the relevant explanation has been given in the previous 
article. But ultimately the justification will rest upon the kind of results that are 
obtained with the aid of this equivalence. Our sample text will therefore be 
analyzed here in an empirical spirit, with the result—as will appear later—that 
at least some structural information about the text can be obtained by means of 
the analysis. 

We consider the following text :3 


8 This is a complete and separate section of an article by L. Corey, entitled Economic 
democracy without statism (Commentary, August 1947, 145-6). The bracketed sentences 
will not be analyzed here. They are of the same general structure as the others, but are 
left out in order to keep the present paper within reasonable limits. In a forthcoming 
publication of a group of analyzed discourses, this text will be analyzed in toto, so that 
the reader can satisfy himself as to the application of the present results to the whole text. 

This text has been selected, not because it is particularly easy to analyze, but—quite 
the contrary—because it exhibits the problems and techniques of discourse analysis in 
great variety. Many discourses, such as scientific writing and conversational speech, are 
simpler to analyze. The first three unbracketed sentences here are particularly complicated, 
but the reader will find that the rest of the text is quite readily analyzable after these 
have been worked through. 

Reprinted by permission of Nathan Glazer, Associate Editor of Commentary. 
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[A large measure of nationalization (or socialization) of industry and 
of economic planning is inescapable. Recent history shows all nations, 
regardless of ideology, moving in that direction. But evidence grows that 
complete nationalization, over-all planning, and the totalitarian state 
inevitably feed one into the other, at the cost of all individual values.] 

Hence the basic principles of economic reconstruction must include: 

1. The limitation of nationalization, or socialization, to large-scale 
industry. Socialization of monopoly enterprises, which dominate 70 per cent 
of American industrial activity, is enough to end the economic crisis and 
to build a new economic order with a policy of production for human welfare 
and freedom. 

2. In addition to this limitation, socialized industry should be made to 
assume functional organizational forms that promote diversity, self-govern- 
ment, and decentralization within a state that, whatever new economic 
functions it may acquire, would still remain a limited-power state. 

In a highly complex, organized world, organizational forms are important, 
since—depending on their character—they can support either totalitarianism 
or freedom. Public enterprises must be prevented from assuming forms 
that promote absolute centralization of economic power in the state. [They 
can and should be autonomous in organization, operation, and direction, 
independent of government except for over-all policy. The model is the 
public corporation of the TVA type, but with greater autonomy and with 
functional directorates representing management, workers, and consumers. 
These public corporations or authorities are neither direct state enterprises 
nor under civil service; they are operated as economic, not political, institu- 
tions. They provide the greatest amount of decentralization, with authority 
distributed on successive functional levels, encouraging employee and 
community participation and regional self-government, as well as greater 
efficiency. The public corporations in a particular industry are thus not 
formed into one “government trust,” easily controlled by the state’s top 
bureaucracy; they are independent and compete with one another within 
the relations of planning. A national government agency with final control 
can be set up to crack down on public corporations 7f and when they violate 
the mandates under which they operate.] 

[Such organizational forms of public enterprise prevent an absolute 
centralization of economic power. At the same time they provide diversity 
and pluralism with their checks-and-balances.] Economic freedom is 
strengthened by retention of free private enterprise in small independent 
business and in agriculture, and by encouragement of cooperatives. 

There is no economic need to socialize small independent business, in 
which ownership is combined with management; its existence is no bar to 
planning for economic balance and welfare. [This is also true of farmers, 
all of whom should become free independent farmers under use-ownership, 
with cooperatives for large-scale farming and for the purchase and sale of 
commodities and other purposes.] Cooperatives, because of their voluntar- 
istic nature and self-government, can be major supports of economic 
freedom since they are forms of “social enterprise’ independent of the 
state. Free private enterprise and cooperatives alike serve economic freedom 
by serving as a check-and-balance to public enterprise and the state. They 
can serve freedom especially in the opinion industries—film, the -press, 
book publishing, radio—where a diversity of enterprise promotes group, 
minority and individual liberty of ideas, while absolute state control 
means their limitation or suppression. 
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How shall we set about analyzing this text? If we analyze each sentence down 
to some basic structure such as NVI (noun phrase + verb phrase + intonation), 
we reduce the text to a mere invariant succession of these structures. This is a 
much too powerful reduction—one that could be applied to any set of English 
sentences, whether they constitute a continuous discourse or not. And it is a 
reduction that tells us nothing about this text in particular. 

If we try to find out, say, what all the subjects and all the predicates are in 
this text, we obtain a seemingly unorganizable hodgepodge. For example, the 
head noun of the subject in the first unbracketed sentence is principles, in 
another sentence it is industry, in a third it is freedom. 

Instead of directly applying the grammatical categories of English, therefore, 
we look for the specific regularities of this one text. To this end, we ask first what 
morphemes or sequences can be substituted for each other—not in English as a 
whole, but again in this particular text. Different occurrences of the same element 
obviously can substitute for each other:‘ if we find enterprise in two sentences, 
we can interchange the two occurrences of this element without changing the 
text; if we find the morpheme sequence socialize in one of the last sentences, and 
then again before the morpheme -ed in socialized, and again before -ation in so- 
cialization (in the first two sentences), we can replace the first occurrence of 
socialize by the last (aside from morphophonemic and orthographic changes) 
without altering the text. 

As in descriptive linguistics, we now go beyond occurrences of morphemically 
identical segment to occurrences of different segments with identical environ- 
ments. In the present text, there is no direct case of two morphemes occurring in 
identical environments, such as can be found in some other texts. But there is 
indirect evidence for identity of environment. In one of the sentences we have 
Public enterprise; in another sentence we have Socialization of monopoly enterprise. 
The environments of these two phrases in their respective sentences are at first 
blush quite different; but the bracketed sentence which follows Public enterprise 
contains the passage They can and should be ... independent ..., and (as we will 
see below) this occurrence of They can be replaced by Public enterprise. Further 
down, in another bracketed sentence, we have Public corporations of the TVA 
type ... They are independent ..., where it can be shown that the occurrence of 
They is replaceable by Public corporations of the TVA type. We still have to 
show. that the remainder of the two sentences, before and after independent, 
does not affect our results; to do this we demonstrate that these remainders are 
all equivalent to independent, and thus do not affect the relation of independent 
to They (and to the phrases which can replace They). Finally, we will show that 
can and should be is substitutable in this text for are. 


4 Since this analysis is presented as an empirical attempt, each step will be justified 
with a minimum of theoretical grounding; and at the same time only such operations will 
be developed as are required for this particular text. Therefore we will not raise at this 
point the question whether different occurrences of the same morpheme may turn out to be 
homonyms belonging to two different classes of the text, and so in some sense not sub- 
stitutable for each other. 
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All this may seem confusing and uncertain. It is nothing more, however, 
than a selected chain of substitutions, each substitution being justified on 
grounds of the kind given above. It is a chore to find a chain of substitutions 
which will carry us, say, from Public enterprise to Socialization of monopoly 
enterprise—if indeed any such chain happens to exist in the text. But once we 
have found the chain, it is easy to check whether each of the substitutions in it is 
valid. If we can establish the chain mentioned above (see fn. 15), we can say that 
Public enterprise and Public corporations of the TVA type are substitutable for 
each other in this text, since they both occur in the environment of are inde- 
pendent (or more exactly in environments which are equivalent to are independ- 
ent). Similar chains of substitutions show that Public corporations is in turn 
substitutable for Socialization of monopoly enterprise. 

Resides substitutions like this within the text, we use some of the results 
of the descriptive grammar of English to go beyond the criterion of identical 
environment. For example, at the beginning of the text we have The limitation of 
nationalization, or socialization, to large-scale industry. Now socializ(e) occurs 
elsewhere in our text; nationalization does not, though it occurs in some of the 
bracketed sentences. What is the status of this new phrase—nationalization, or 
socialization—which we have here? Is it substitutable for socialization, or is it 
something else? From English grammar, we know that a sequence consisting 
of a noun + a conjunction (a word like and or or) + another noun is substitutable 
for a single noun by itself:} NCN = N. That is, in any sentence that contains 
nationalization or socialization, this can be replaced by socialization alone (or by 
any noun) and will still yield an English sentence. But will it yield a sentence 
of this text? In order to satisfy this last requirement, we restrict this general 
English rule of substitution to our text by saying that if our NCN is replaced 
by one of the nouns of this same sentence, we obtain a sentence equivalent 
to the original one. That is, within any text NiCN2 = N, and NiCN2 = Nz, 
while in English grammar as a whole NCN = N (any N, not necessarily one 
of the two in NCN). 

More exactly, in place of any sentence containing N,CN2 we can put two 
sentences, one containing just N; and the other just N2, but both otherwise 
identical with the original sentence. Carrying out this replacement upon the 
sequence The limitation of nationalization, or socialization, to large-scale industry, 
we then get two sequences: The limitation of nationalization to large-scale industry 
and The limitation of socialization to large-scale industry. Either or both of these 
sequences can replace the original sentence of our text, with no change except 
in style. Of course, because of this difference in style, it would no longer be the 
same text; but we can create a modified text, identical with. the original one 
except for this replacement, and say that the two texts are (on grounds of 
substitution) equivalent aside from style. It is in this sense that we can say 
that if we find N,CN, in our text, then N; is substitutable in our text for Ne. 


5 More generally, a sequence consisting of any segment + conjunction + another segment 
of the same grammatical class is replaceable by a single segment of that class (XCX = X). 
This holds whether a comma intonation encloses the conjunction + second segment or not: 
i.e. both for nationalization, or socialization, and for nationalization or socialization. 
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In this way we can show that two morpheme sequences are substitutable 
for each other in a text even when they do not occur in the same environment. 
We do this, however, only by applying within the limits of our text those equival- 
ences which have been found for the language in general, i.e. which can be 
applied to any utterance of the language. 

We now take up the unbracketed sentences of our text one by one, numbered 
for reference from 1 to 9. 


1. Hence the basic principles of economic reconstruction must include: 1. The 
limitation of nationalization, or socialization, to large-scale industry. 

We notice first that this constitutes a single English sentence in spite of the 
capitalization of The, except for the colon and the figure 1. The intonation 
indicated by the colon would lead us to expect the two parallel sections (1 and 2) 
to follow the colon within the same sentence; but the section beginning with 2 
is a separate later sentence, with a long sentence intervening. Since the colon 
intonation followed by 1 alone does not occur in English sentences, we will 
regard it as a written device, and will read the sentence without the colon 
and the 1. 

The subject noun-phrase is the basic principles of economic reconstruction; 
we will symbolize it by R. The verb is must include. The word Hence, which 
precedes the subject, will be found—quite apart from its meaning—to be a 
member of a class of words in this text (as elsewhere) which belong neither to the 
subject nor to the predicate, and which we can therefore treat as intersentence 
connectives. The proof will not be shown here, since only two other such words 
occur in the present excerpt.® 

The object noun-phrase is the limitation of socialization to large-scale industry, 
with socialization as well as nationalization separately substitutable for nationalz- 
zation, or socialization (by the discussion above). Since socialization occurs 
frequently in this text, we mark it S, so as to be able to consider separately its 
‘privileges of occurrence’ (as Bloomfield called them), i.e. its substitutions. 

The remainder of the phrase is then the limitation of ... to large-scale industry. 
The extraction of one noun (socialization) out of the original phrase may seem 
to do violence to the grammar. Grammatically, the first noun of a phrase is its 
head: NiPN2 = N, (the numbers identify the individual nouns, and P is preposi- 
tion)—if only because it is the first noun that agrees with the following verb 
as to number. In A box of chocolates is fine, Boxes of chocolates are fine, Boxes of 
candy are fine, the plural morpheme extends over the verb (is—are) and over the 
first noun (box) of the subject phrase, but not over the second. In terms of 
meaning, too, we would ordinarily say that the second noun in a phrase modifies 
the first: machines for calculation are calculating machines, so that NxPN2 = A2N; 
(A is adjective; and the number indicates that it is based on the same morpheme 
as N2); relatives of my mother are my maternal relatives (again NiPN2 = A2N;). 

However, on closer consideration we find that the head of a phrase may be 
its second noun instead of its first. A great number of people is numerous people in 
terms of meaning and of morpheme rearrangement: Ni;PN2 = A,N2. After 


6 This treatment will have to be justified in the fuller analysis of the text which will be 
published elsewhere. 
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some N,, indeed, it is the N2 that has (or lacks) the plural suffix in agreement 
with the verb: A great number of people are coming, A lot of people are coming, 
Lots of milk is good for you. Finally, the order of N; and N2 is not as immutable 
as might be supposed. NiPN2 can often be change to NePN, with a suitable 
change of the preposition; for example, sentences containing the goal of greater 
production can be replaced—in terms of meaning, but also by informant experi- 
ments—by sentences otherwise identical (aside from possible grammatical ad- 
justments) containing greater production as goal instead. We can consider as 
to be the inverse or conjugate (*) of of, since of is replaced by as when the order of 
nouns is inverted: NiPN2 = N2P*N,. 

These examples do not contradict the fact that the head of an English noun 
phrase is usually the first noun. It is the first noun which is usually the ultimate 
subject: the poet of Greece is a man, not a country, and is followed by he, not it. 
But in some cases we will find in a text that a noun phrase is replaced by its 
second noun, as though that were the head: for Boxes of candy we find in equiva- 
lent environments Amounts of candy, and finally just Candy. We have also seen 
that in some cases the second noun of a phrase is grammatically the head. 
What is most important for our present purposes: given a phrase in which one 
noun is the head or subject, we can alter it grammatically, e.g. by inverting it, 
into a phrase in which the subject is the other noun. Returning to our text, we 
invert the limitation of socialization, and obtain something like socialization as 
limited (to large-scale industry), from which we extract the head noun, socializa- 
tion, since we are interested in this particular noun as a repeated element of 
this text. We are then left with limited to large-scale industry as an additional 
element of the sentence, adjectival to the head noun; we will mark this additional 
element L. 

All this discussion has been necessary to find out what to do with the peculiar 
segment the limitation of ... to large-scale industry. This segment was left on our 
hands when we extracted the key word socialization, and we wanted to know 
how it relates grammatically to that word. We have now found that this segment 
is grammatically equivalent to a phrase like limited to large-scale industry, 
appearing as a modifying adjective of socialization. 

The first sentence has been reduced to the form: R must include S L. 


2. Socialization of monopoly enterprises, which dominate 70 per cent of American 
industrial activity, 1s enough to end the economic crisis and to build a new economic 
order with a policy of production for human welfare and freedom. 

The first word is our S. The phrase of monopoly enterprises is ait 
on a par with limited to large-scale industry, since both are adjectival phrases 
following socialization. That these two phrases are substitutable for each other 
follows from various occurrences of monopoly elsewhere in the article (outside 
the quoted section that we are analyzing),’ especially from the phrase large-scale 


7 Problems of validity are raised when we draw, here and at some points below, upon 
substitutions which occur elsewhere in the article, outside the quoted section analyzed 
here. For a complete analysis we would have to treat a text long enough to contain within 
itself all the required substitutions. 
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industry and monopoly; for it was agreed above that if we find N,CN; in our 
text, then N is substitutable for N2. Monopoly enterprises is therefore our L 
again, since it is equivalent to limited to large-scale industry. 

The phrase which dominate 70 per cent of American industrial activity, separated 
by comma intonation, is an adjectival phrase following monopoly enterprises. 
In English grammar, adjective + noun can be replaced by noun alone. This 
particular adjectival phrase contains no morphemes that figure in the analysis 
of this text (except for the element industry, which figures only with adjectives 
of the Z group, but which appears here without these Z morphemes). Hence 
it throws no new light on the substitution possibilities of those morphemes. For 
purposes of our present analysis, we can therefore apply here the rule AN = N 
of English grammar, and say that monopoly enterprises, which dominate 70 per 
cent of American industrial activity, is equivalent (as far as substitutional relations 
in this text are concerned) to monopoly enterprises alone, i.e. to our L.® 

The economic crisis occurs elsewhere in the article (outside the quoted section) 
as a substituent of statism, which in turn occurs elsewhere in the article as a 
substituent of absolute state power. Since absolute state power and its equivalents 
are thus equivalents of the economic crisis, we will indicate each of these by T. 

Thus far we have: S L is enough to end T. 

We now turn our attention to the remainder of the second sentence, beginning 
with and to build. By noting the effect of the conjunction and, we can show that 
this remainder is the equivalent of a whole new sentence. We do this by applying 
the conjunction formula XCX = X (fn. 5); to make use of it, we must find a 
section having the form XC'X. For this purpose, we complete our phrase and (C) 
to build ... (X2) by adding before the and as much of the preceding material (X;) as 
is grammatically equivalent to X2 (to build ...) which follows the and. This X; is 
obviously to end the economic crisis, which is of the same grammatical structure as 
to build ... On the basis of this X,C'X2 (to end ... and to build ...) we can now say 
that X: is substitutable for X,: to build a new economic order ... is substitutable for 
to end the economic crisis. Furthermore, since X, occurs after S L is enough, we 
derive that its substituent X2 can also occur after S L is enough. This means that 
we can replace the second sentence by two sub-sentences: S L is enough X; and 
S L is enough X>2. The first of these has already been tentatively analyzed. We 
now consider the second one: S L is enough to build ... 

In this latter sub-sentence the one significant morpheme which occurs frequent- 
ly in our text, and which will be useful for substitutions, is freedom. Equivalent to 
this is welfare, by the rule NCN = N; and human welfare is a substituent of 
welfare, by the rule AN = N. However, freedom is the last of four noun phrases, 
each adjectival to the preceding one. In order to treat freedom here as a substit- 
uent of the other occurrences of freedom (where it is the object of the main verb), 
we would like to interpret the freedom in this sentence as the object of the verb 


* A more careful analysis of phrases beginning with which would show that such adjectival 
phrases serve as repetitions of the phrases that precede them, so that our present phrase 
is equivalent to (or a repetition of) monopoly enterprises, and therefore substitutable for it. 
This, with other grammatical considerations useful in discourse analysis, is mentioned in 
the paper cited in the first paragraph. 
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to build, instead of a thrice-removed modifier of the object. To do this, we take 
the whole object phrase: N; (a new economic order) P; (with) Ne (a policy) Pe (of) 
N3 (production) P3; (for) Ns (human welfare and freedom). By repeated application 
of the rule NiPN, = N2P* Ni, we can invert this long noun phrase into its 
equivalent N,P;* N3P2* NoP,* Ni (something like human welfare and freedom 
through production as the policy of a new economic order).® In the inverted form, 
freedom (or its substituent, human welfare and freedom) is the object, and the 
other noun phrases are adjectival to it. The whole inverted phrase is equivalent 
to freedom, since NiPN2 = A2:N, = N,. Freedom, in turn, is shown by other 
occurrences in this article (outside the quoted section) to be a substituent of 
not totalitarian dictatorship; and totalitarian dictatorship is shown by various 
occurrences in the article to be a substituent of absolute state power, which we 
have marked above by 7. Hence freedom is equivalent to not plus absolute state 
power; we will indicate it by —7 (using the minus sign as a mark for not). 

The second sub-sentence is therefore: S L is enough to build —T. 

We have broken our original sentence into two sub-sentences on the basis 
of the and in the object; since it was only the object that was doubled, both 
sub-sentences have the same subject and verb. They are: S L is enough to end T 
and S L ts enough to build —T. 

We are now in a position to compare the second sub-sentence with sentence 
1 of our text. The economic reconstruction of that sentence is shown by other 
occurrences in this article to be equivalent to freedom. To make use of this 
fact, we invert the whole R phrase, the basic pinciples (Ni) of (P) economic 
reconstruction (N2) by applying the rule N,\PN2 = N2P*N,. Since the words 
basic principles do not occur elsewhere in the text, they will not affect our 
analysis; we can eliminate them from further consideration by using the fact 
that they occupy an adjectival position in the inverted phrase: N2P*N, = 
A,N2= Nz. That is to say, our original R phrase the basic principles of economic 
reconstruction (which is N:PN:2) can be replaced by economic reconstruction 
(N2) alone—that is, by an equivalent of freedom. Since freedom is —T’, the whole 
R phrase is thus a substituent of —T. 

Sentence 1 is thus reduced to —T must include S L. Let us compare this 
with the second half of sentence 2, S L is enough to build —T. We can bring out 
the similarity between these two by inverting the order of subject (—7) and 
object (S L) in sentence 1. This can be done in any English sentence by changing 
the verb from active to passive (or from passive to active). If we mark this 
change by an asterisk, we can write NiVN2 = N2V*N,. Hence we can replace 
the sentence — 7’ must include S L by S L must be included in —T. If we now com- 
pare this with S L is enough to build —T, it is clear that the two verb phrases 
have identical environments (S L ... —T) and are therefore substitutable for 
each other. We will indicate each of them by the letter J. 

Finally, we compare these two occurrences of S L I —T with the S L is enough 
to end T of the first half of sentence 2. It is at once apparent that 7s enough to end 


* The inverted form is not stylistically equivalent to the original. In some cases, the 
derived equivalent forms are not stylistically acceptable at all. This does not nullify the 
use of the equivalence as an intermediate step in our analysis. 
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occurs in the same environment as J—, and is therefore a substituent of it. 
There is reason, however, for writing it —J here rather than J—; for the minus 
sign (representing not and the like) in S L I —T is part of the T phrase, before 
which it is written. But the minus sign included in 7s enough to end is part of the 
verb phrase; and this fact we indicate by writing it before the J. 

The first two sentences of our text have now been analyzed as three sentence 
structures: SL J —-T.S L -—1T. 8 LI —T. We will see that all the other 
sentences of this text can be reduced to a similar structure, and that certain 
conclusions about the grammar of the text can be drawn from this fact. 


3. 2. In addition to this limitation, socialized industry should be made to assume 
functional organizational forms that promote diversity, self-government, and de- 
centralization within a state that, whatever new economic functions it may acquire, 
would still remain a limited-power state. 

Since we disregarded the number / in sentence 1, we will disregard the 2 
in this sentence.!° 

The subject phrase is socialized industry. In socialized we have our S. It is 
true that the grammatical form is different from the previous occurrences of S; 
but it can be shown that the difference is immaterial to this text. In the previous 
occurrences we had two noun phrases S and L, one of which was adjectival 
to the other. The fact that the S was previously the head of the phrase (as in 
socialization of monopoly enterprise), whereas here it is the adjectival part, 
is not important for our text analysis, since we could make the S of the preceding 
sentences adjectival to L by inverting NiPN2 = N2P*N, (e.g. monopoly enterprise 
under socialization). In sentence 3 we have S in adjectival form, equivalent to 
the S in an inverted form of the previous occurrences: socialized N, is equivalent 
to N,; under socialization, because A2N, = N,PN,z (adjective before the noun is 
equivalent to preposition-plus-noun after the noun). 

It remains to ask whether industry is equivalent to our ZL, and where we 
should assign the phrase In addition to this limitation. By itself, industry is not 
our L, since it is not by itself substitutable in our text for large-scale industry. 
But we can show that In addition to this limitation is a PN (more exactly PNPN) 
which is adjectival to industry, and that it replaces the adjective large-scale. 
We show this by first considering the word this. The morphemes th and wh 
(or the words this, that, which, etc.) constitute in English grammar a discontinuous 
extension of some previously (or later) occurring word or word sequence." 
Since this is here an adjective of limitation, it marks the repetition of the previous 
adjective of limitation. The word limitation occurs in sentence 1 with to large-scale 
industry as its adjectival (or ‘modifying’) PN. Hence this repeats to large-scale 
industry. Our last problem concerns the grammatical relations within the broken 
phrase in addition to this limitation, ... industry. Grammatically, this phrase is 


” The boldface numbers are of course not in the text. They are used here only to facilitate 
reference to the sentences. 

11 The same is true of most occurrences of he, it, etc. As a simple example, consider the 
equivalence of J have a dollar watch: This is all I need, and I have a dollar watch: A dollar 
watch is all I need. Note that the plural morpheme stretches over the noun and the th which 
is a discontinuous extension or repetition of it: J have some dollar watches: They are all 
I need. 
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equivalent to industry, in addition to this limitation. In view of what has been 
said of the word this, the latter phrase is equivalent to industry with the limitation 
to large-scale industry, which in turn is equivalent to our L.” 

When we turn to the object phrase, we find that at several points in this 
article, outside the quoted passage, diversity occurs in the same environment as 
freedom. It is therefore —7'. So are self-government and decentralization: they are 
substitutable for diversity, since N, N, and N contains two conjunctions, and the 
sequence NCNCN implies that each N can substitute for the other. The adjectival 
PN phrase within a state that would still remain a limited-power state can be 
reduced to something like within a limited-power state, which occurs elsewhere in 
the article as a substituent of freedom, and hence as — 7. This whole PN phrase is 
then a —T adjective for the three preceding —7 nouns. Since AN = N, the 
combination of a —7' adjectival phrase with a —T noun is certainly equivalent 
to a —T noun phrase; hence the whole combination is equivalent to —T’. 

The reader may ask why we are so careful with this adjectival phrase, when 
previously we dropped two adjectival phrases (which dominate 70 per cent of 
American industry and basic principles of) by using the rule NPN = AN = N. 
The answer is that the phrases previously disposed of do not contain words 
which are relevant in the analysis of this text, i.e. which belong to one of our 
substitution classes. They do not affect the substitution classes we set up; all 
that is necessary is to show, by such elimination rules as AN = N, that dis- 
regarding the adjectival phrase does not affect the grammatical position of the 
relevant word (e.g. 7’) with respect to the other relevant words (e.g. S L) of 
the sentence. In contrast, the words limited-power state recur elsewhere in the 
article, and we have to see if they connect our three —7 nouns with some other 
element of the analysis, of if they leave them equivalent to —7’. 

The phrase whatever new economic functions it may acquire is another adjectival 


12 In addition to can for convenience be replaced by some single preposition like with, 
because NPN = N and PNPN = PN, s0 that PNP (such as in addition to) can be replaced 
by a single P. Further use of the NPN = N formula enables us to consolidate industry 
(N:) with (P) the limitation to large-scale industry (N2 = L) into N2 alone, that is into our 
L. In all these changes we have not dropped any word which figures in the analysis of this 
text, but have merely performed certain grammatically equivalent substitutions in order 
that the words which follow socialize might be grammatically comparable to the words 
which follow socialize in sentences 1 and 2. The fact that these words turn out to be our 
old L is due not to our grammatical manipulations but to the recurrence here of the same 
morphemes: this (repeating large-scale) and industry. 

18 The reduction is effected as follows. By the laws of English grammar, a relative pro- 
noun (e.g. that) plus a verb (with or without a following object) constitutes an adjectival 
phrase to the preceding noun: N that V = AN (the tower that leans = the leaning tower). 
Then would still remain a limited power state is adjectival to the noun state. And within 
plus this adjectival element plus the noun state is a PAN phrase which is itself adjectival 
to the preceding nouns diversity, etc. An alternative method of obtaining this reduction 
can be based on the fact that, for a certain group Vi of English verbs (including is and 
remains), NiViN2 implies that N; and N2 are substitutable for each other: e.g. in He is a 
man. In the parenthetical sentence that (Ni) would still remain (V;) a limited-power state 
(N2), we can therefore substitute a limited-power state (N2) for that (Ni). But by fn. 11, 
that merely repeats the preceding a state, hence limited power state is substitutable for 
state in the phrase within a ... 
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element (or parenthetical sentence) of the noun a state, with zt replacing a state 
(by the rule in fn. 11). The adjectival element contains no material relevant 
to our analysis; including it in the noun phrase of state (on the grammatical 
basis AN = N) does not affect the substitutional standing of that noun in 
this text. 

The preceding three paragraphs give us a complete reduction of the object 
phrase in sentence 3. We find that each of the words diversity, self-government, 
and decentralization is —T. The whole remainder, within a state ..., is also —T, 
due note being taken of the included phrase whatever ... acquire, which has no 
effect on the analysis. 

There remains the verb phrase. This connects the subject S L with the object 
—T. If we compare our present sentence, S LZ plus verb phrase plus —7', with 
the preceding sentence S L I —T, we see that the verb phrase here is sub- 
stitutable for 7. That means that our present sentence is also S L J —T. We 
can, however, make some reduction in this verb phrase, because two words in it, 
functional organization, occur elsewhere in the article-as substituents of —T’. 
To effect this reduction, we interpret the sequence of words to assume functional 
organizational forms that promote diversity as equivalent to something like the 
sequence to assume forms that have functional organization (X,) and that promote 
diversity (X2). The justification for this equivalence is that adjectives which 
precede a noun can be replaced equivalently, in English grammar, by adjectival 
phrases after the noun. The same morphemes can be rearranged into an equiva- 
lent grammatical form: functional organizational forms (AiN2) can be replaced 
by forms with functional organization or forms that have function organization 
(both N2PN,). The latter equivalent is important for us because it has the same 
grammatical form as the phrase that promote diversity. Hence if we use this 
particular equivalent, as we are grammatically permitted to do, we obtain the 
full phrase that have functional organization (X,) (and) that promote diversity (X-).4 


14 Our original sentence had functional organizational (A,) forms that promote diversity 
(A’2). On grammatical grounds we have said that the first three words here are equivalent 
to forms that have functional organization. How does this equivalence connect grammatically 
with what follows? If we try to insert it in the sentence, we obtain forms that have functional 
organization that promote diversity. The subject of promote diversity is forms in the original 
sentence and therefore here too (since we are making no grammatical alteration); this is 
shown by the fact that the plural morpheme (which extends over subject and verb) extends 
both over forms (in the -s) and over promote (in the third-person lack of -s). Our only 
problem now is to discover why the phrase that we obtain does not read grammatically: 
where is the expected and after organization? We understand this as follows. The combina- 
tion of a relative (that) plus a verb (have or promote) whose subject is forms has the gram- 
matical standing of an adjectival phrase following forms, which in turn has the grammatical 
standing of an adjective preceding forms: thus forms that promote diversity is equivalent to 
forms with promotion of diversity, or to diversity-promoting forms. If we mark an adjectival 
phrase following a noun by A’, we will find that we have here changed our original A; forms 
A’, into forms A',;A‘s. The result reads peculiarly because we expect something like and 
after organization, between the two A’. But this is no problem, because the occurrence of 
conjunctions between adjectival segments is automatic. Conjunctions or commas (marking 
a special intonation) occur between adjoining adjectival segments of like syntactic struc- 
ture: a long, dull book (A, AN), or the fellow who called and who asked for you (NA’ and A’). 
Commas sometimes but not always occur between adjoining adjectival segments of unlike 
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Our sentence is now: SL should be made to assume forms that have functional 
organization and that promote diversity ... This is equivalent to a double sentence: 
S L should be made to assume forms that have functional organization and S L should 
be made to assume forms that promote diversity (by the rule in fn. 5, and the 
analysis of to build and to end above). Since functional organization and diversity 
are each —T’, it follows from comparison with preceding sentences of the form 
S LI —T that the two similar verb phrases in this double sentence, should be made 
to assume forms that promote and ... that have, are each equivalent to I. 

The third sentence too has thus been reduced to a double occurrence of 
SLI —-T. 


4. Public enterprise must be prevented from assuming forms that promote absolute 
centralization of economic power in the state. 

The word enterprise does not by itself represent our LZ, and public is not a 
substituent of socialized. However, the sequence public enterprise occurs elsewhere 
in this article in the same environment as public corporations, which in turn 
occurs in the same environment as socialized industry. Hence the sequence 
public enterprise represents S L.15 

The object phrase absolute centralization ... in the state is shown by various 
occurrences in this article to represent 7’: compare, among others, absolute state 
power, cited above, absolute centralization in fn. 15, and absolute state control 
in the last sentence of our text. 

The verb phrase, connecting the subject S LZ and the object 7, is therefore 


equivalent to —J, as in the first part of sentence 2. If we compare should be made 
° assume forms that promote (as I) with must be prevented from assuming forms 





syntactic structure: a fellow I know, who asked for you (NA’, A’), but also a fellow I know 
who asked for you (NA‘A’). Conjunctions do not occur between adjectives preceding a 
noun and an adjectival phrase following the noun. Therefore, when we change ANA’ 
into NA’A’ we move from a form in which a conjunction does not appear to a form in 
which a conjunction appears automatically. If we supply this conjunction, we finally 
obtain forms that have functional organization and that promote diversity (NA' and A’). 

15 As an example of the chain of substitutions we note the following excerpts from the 
bracketed sentences of our text. The first step is to show that public enterprise is substi- 
tutable for public corporations. Compare They can and should be independent (where the 
They follows right after Public enterprise and hence repeats it) : They are independent 
(where the They follows right after public corporations). To complete this substitution we 
must show the equivalence (for this text) of can and should be with are. First, can and 
should be is equivalent to can be (X; and Xz can be replaced by either X alone); second, be 
is the same verb morpheme as are; third, can + verb is substitutable here for the verb alone, 
hecause we have cooperatives serve economic freedom in sentence 8 and in the next sentence 
They can serve freedom. The remaining step is to show that public corporations is substi- 
tutable for socialized industry. We have Socialized industry ... made to promote ... decentrali- 
zation (sentence 3) and They provide ... decentralization (where They follows immediately 
after public corporations). The required equivalence of made to promote and provide is given 
by the fact that the addition of minus to either of these is equivalent to prevent: compare 
prevent from promoting in sentence 4 with made to promote in sentence 3. And compare in 
the bracketed sentences: public enterprises prevent absolute centralization (S L —I T), 
and in the next sentence they provide diversity (S L I —T); these two sentences are parallel 
to our 3 and 4 except that made to promote is replaced by provide. By this circuitous route 
we show that public enterprise is substitutable for socialized industry, which is our S L. 
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that promote (as —I), we see that the minus is represented by the difference 

between made to and prevented from (must being taken on other evidence as 

equivalent to should, and the -ing being grammatically automatic after from). 
The sentence is then S L —J T. 


5. Economic freedom is strengthened by retention of free private enterprise in 
small independent business and in agriculture, and by encouragement of cooperatives. 

Economic freedom is —T, like freedom alone. In this text, when a word is 
itself T (or —T, like freedom), the adjective economic does not affect its member- 
ship in that class. We can see this by comparing absolute centralization of economic 
power tn the state (T’) with absolute centralization and absolute state power (both T’). 

Free private enterprise is equivalent to cooperatives in sentence 8, where each is 
shown to be the minus (or opposite) of S Z as a unit; we can write this as —(S L), 
or better as —S —L. Small independent business is shown to be —L by several 
occurrences elsewhere in this article as the negative of monopoly. Free private 
enterprise in small independent business is thus —S —L in —L. This reduces to 
—S —L, by the rule N:PN2 = N,. The addition of and in agriculture to this 
phrase does not affect its standing as —S —L, since agriculture does not occur 
otherwise in the text. 

The words retention of and encouragement of before the two occurrences of 
—S —L similarly have no effect on the analysis, since they do not occur in 
comparable environments elsewhere in this article, and are not substituents of 
anything that figures in our analysis. Hence we say that encouragement of co- 
operatives = cooperatives, by the rule NiPN2 = N2P*N, = Nz. If the author 
had used words like retention in sentences 7 and 8 as he did in 5 and 6 (e.g. if 
we found retention of cooperatives serves economic freedom), we would consider 
cooperatives to be only —L (instead of —S —L), and retention would be —S 
(the opposite of nationalization). This would have semantic support; but in 
view of the substitutibility of encouragement of cooperatives here with cooperatives 
alone in sentences 7 and 8, it is not possible. 

So far we have —T is strengthened [by —S —L, and by —S —L). The brackets 
are inserted here to show the form [XCX], which can be replaced by either X 
alone. This yields —T' is strengthened by —S —L twice over. If we invert this 
sentence to the active (by NiVN2 = N2V*N,, as in the discussion at the end of 
sentence 2), we obtain —S —L strengthens —T. Elsewhere in this article, we 
find strengthens substitutable for 7s, which will turn out in sentence 6 to be J. 

The sentence is thus —S —L I —T. 


6. There is no economic need to socialize small independent business, in which 
ownership is combined with management; its existence is no bar to planning for 
economic balance and welfare. 

Economic need occurs elsewhere in this article as a substituent of self-govern- 
ment, hence is — T' (as in sentence 3). Small independent business is —L (as above). 
The phrase in which ... management is adjectival to this — L and does not affect its 
classification here, since the significant morphemes of this phrase do not occur 
elsewhere in the text. There is grammatically a precursor repetition of to socialize 
small business ..., holding the subject position for that phrase; one could recast the 
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sentence into something like To socialize small independent business ... is not an 
economic need. The phrase to socialize small independent business is the subject, 
and on the basis of our previous work is classified as S —L. 

- The verb is is J, on the basis of several other occurrences (cf. the examples 
in fn. 15). The word no, like not (see under sentence 2), is minus. For is no 
we put —I. 

The first part of the sertence, then, is S —L —JI —T. 

The section after the colon is grammatically a separate sentence. The object is 
—T, because welfare occurs as such in the second part of sentence 2, and balance 
is here equivalent to it (by NCN = N). The adjective economic does not affect 
the standing of a — 7 word;!* and the word planning, which does not figure in our 
analysis, can be made adjectival to welfare by inverting planning for ... welfare 
on the basis of NiPN2 = N2P*N,; this would give us something like welfare 
and economic balance through planning. 

The predicate is no bar contains —I (for 7s no) plus the word bar." The subject 
its existence contains it as a repetition of small business, hence as — L. In order to 
determine the standing of the remaining words, ’s existence and bar, we consider 
the sentence as it now stands: —L ’s existence —I bar —T. We first note that 
’s existence is the head of the phrase containing —L, and is thus equivalent to 
the existence of (it). It is therefore in the same grammatical position as to socialize 
above, which is the head of the phrase to socialize small independent business 
(containing —L), and which is equivalent to the socialization of (small independent 
business). Comparison of our present sentence with the S —L —I —T above 
suggests that ’s existence contains S; but it is hard to see how this fits in with the 
presence of the word bar, which is lacking in the first sub-sentence. We will see 
that when diversity occurs as the head of the subject phrase of J, it is equivalent to 
—S (in sentence 9), and continue to exist is elsewhere in this article equivalent to 
diversity. Hence we class ’s existence as —S. Putting this —S before the —L 
(because the grammatical relation between the two is the same as in the preceding 
S —L), we obtain —S —L —I bar —T. When we compare this with the preceding 
S —L —I —T, we see that they are identical except for the extra minus (before S) 
and the word bar. To find what we must do with bar, we search for comparable 
pairs of sentences. The best we can find are such other pairs as the S —L —I —T 
above and the S L I —T of sentence 2. These are identical except that one 
has two minus signs more than the other; there are no pairs in which one sen- 
tence has just one minus sign more than the other. On this basis, we consider 
bar to be equivalent to a minus sign.® 

If we assign bar to the predicate, we obtain —S —L — —I —T. 


16 As in sentence 5. In other cases, however, the occurrence of economic may affect the 
status of a word which is not itself —7’. In one of the bracketed sentences, for example, 
we have economic, not political, institutions. Here economic affects the standing of the phrase. 
Similarly, the word need in economic need does not occur by itself (hence has no standing by 
itself), and it is the whole AN phrase here which equals —T7’. 

17 One might prefer to consider the words no bar as part of the object. This is immaterial; 
it would merely shift the position of two minus signs from the I to the 7’. 

18 The argument can be stated as follows. Given S L I —T of sentence 2, let us consider 
the first part of sentence 6 analyzed as S —L I no —T (before we represent no by a minus). 
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7. Cooperatives, because of their voluntaristic nature and self-government, can be 
major supports of economic freedom since they are forms of “‘social enterprise”’ 
independent of the state. 

We first consider the main sentence Cooperatives can be major supports of 
economic freedom. Economic freedom is —T (from sentence 5). The predicate 
can be major supports of is I: support occurs as I in one of the bracketed sentences; 
is a support is grammatically equivalent to supports (ts N: = Vi); can be is a 
substituent of 7s in this text (see fn. 15); support is substitutable for major 
support (by AN = N). Hence, can be major supports of is equivalent to support, 
which is J. We thus obtain Cooperatives J —T. If we compare this with previous 
sentences of the form S L I —T, it follows that cooperatives is a substituent 
either of S L or (by fn. 18) of —S —L. The partial substitutibility of cooperatives 
with small independent business in sentence 5 suggests that we have —S —L 
here, rather than S L. 

The main sentence is thus —S —L J —T. 

We now consider the phrase because of their voluntaristic nature and self- 
government. This can be included in the subject, as an adjectival phrase which 
contains no words except self-government relevant to our analysis. We have seen 
under sentence 6 that when words which are substituents of diversity (as self- 
government is) occur in —L phrases they have —S force; hence this adjectival 
phrase does not affect the standing of the subject as —S —L. 

The final section contains a new sentence; They are forms of ‘“‘social enterprise”’ 
independent of the state.!®° They repeats cooperatives, and is therefore —S —L. 
Are is I, since it is grammatically the same as is. Independent occurs in fn. 15 as 
—T. Of the state is a PN phrase included in the noun-phrase modifier independent, 
and adjectival to this — T word. Forms of “‘social enterprise’”’ is a noun phrase in 
grammatical apposition to independent and hence equivalent to it (apposition 
being included among the conjunctions C of NCN = N, as it was in fn. 14). We 
thus obtain a double sentence: They are forms of ‘‘social enterprise” and They 
are independent of the state.?° 

This secondary sentence is thus a double occurrence of —S —L I —T. 


8. Free private enterprise and cooperatives alike serve economic freedom by 
serving as a check-and-balance to public enterprise and the state. 
The first part is an independent sentence: Free private enterprise and coopera- 





Here we have two sentences which are equivalent except that the second contains an extra 
minus and an extra word (in this case no); and the extra word turns out to be the same 
morpheme as one of the members (not) of the class marked minus. The two sentences there- 
fore differ only in that the second has two minuses more than the first. We repeat this 
analysis when we compare —S —L —I bar —T with S —L —I —T. In this pair, minus 
+ bar is substitutable for minus + no in the other pair. Hence bar is equivalent to no, 
and is a member of the class marked minus. 

19 In breaking up this sentence into two, for convenience of analysis, we leave out since, 
which, like the hence of sentence 1, is outside the subject, verb, and object phrases, and 
serves to connect sentences. ‘ 

20 Our original sentence consisted of subject + verb + [object + conjunction + object] 
(where brackets indicate the domain of the conjunction, as at the end of sentence 5). This 
is equivalent to a double sentence: subject + verb + object, twice over. A similar equiva- 
lence was seen at the end of sentence 8. 
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tives alike serve economic freedom. The word-pair and ... alike is a conjunction, 
by virtue of which free private enterprise is equivalent to cooperatives and hence to 
—S —L. Economic freedom is — T. Comparison of the resulting —S —L serve —T 
with the previous —S —L I —T shows that serve is a member of J. 

The second part can be converted into an independent sentence for purposes 
of analysis by the following grammatical equivalence: NiV2(P)Vsing = NiV2: 
(C)NiV3. That is, a sentence containing two verbal phrases (with or without a 
preposition between them), with -ing after the second verb, can be matched 
by two sentences containing the same morphemes as the original sentence, but 
with the subject repeated before the second verb and the -ing omitted (together 
with the preposition, if any), with or without an inter-sentence connective C. 
For example, Cooperatives succeed by economizing can be matched by Cooperatives 
economize: Thus they succeed. (The order of sentences can be reversed, depending 
on the inter-sentence connective used.) 

We thus obtain for the second part the equivalent sentence They serve as a 
check-and-balance to public enterprise and the state. They repeats the preceding 
—S —L. Serve is I. The remainder, the object, is —7’ by comparison with the 
preceding —S —L I —T. This is supported by the occurrence of checks-and- 
balances elsewhere as — 7'.” 

We thus have again two occurrences of —S —LI —T. 


9. They can serve freedom especially in the opinion industries—film, the press, 
book publishing, radio—where a diversity of enterprise promotes group, minority 


and individual liberty of ideas, while absolute state control means their limitation or 
suppression. 

Our first independent sentence ends just before the where. They repeats the 
subject of the preceding sentence, and is therefore —S —L. The object, freedom, 
is —T. The sentence thus become —S —L can serve —T. Comparison with 
—S —L is —T shows that can serve is a substituent of 7s, hence a member of J. 
The analysis of the phrase especially in the opinion industries raises certain 
grammatical problems. It should probably be taken as adjectival to the sub- 
ject, since its head-noun industries is a substituent of one of the two head- 
nouns of the subject, enterprise. In this text adjective + industry is either L or 
—L. Since the whole phrase is adjectival to a —L subject, it is clear that opinion 
industries is —L rather than L. As to the list enclosed by dashes, each of its four 
members is an equivalent of the preceding head-noun industries; the dashes and 
the commas function as the conjunction C . NCN = N. The sentence accord- 
ingly remains —S —L J —T. 

The next sub-sentence that can be Livilnidseleiaby extracted is where a diversity 
of enterprise promotes group, minority, and individual liberty of ideas. By virtue of 


21 Of course, this will not apply to all sentences of this form. In some cases VPVing is 
substitutable rather for a single V: succeed in economizing is replaceable by economize 
alone, or the like. The specific conditions for this equivalence cannot be discussed here. 

22 Note that when public enterprise occurs as the subject of; J it is a substituent of S L. 
When it occurs as an adjectival phrase to a —T object it is simply included in the object 
phrase. This is an example of homonyms (in respect to substitution classes), such as were 
mentioned in fn. 4. 
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its wh morpheme (see above, at fn. 11 in the text), where is substitutable for the 
preceding noun phrase in the opinion industries (plus the dash-enclosed list). 
Hence the subject in this sub-sentence is (putting diversity, which is the head of 
the phrase, in front) a diversity of enterprise in the opinion industries. Since the 
subject in the preceding sub-sentence is free private enterprise and cooperatives in 
the opinion industries, and since diversity is a substituent of freedom in all positions 
in this article, we may expect that the two subject phrases are equivalent, both 
—S —L. This is supported by the fact that promotes is elsewhere substitutable 
for serve and is thus J, while liberty is elsewhere substitutable for freedom and is 
thus —T7'; the remaining words in the object phrase are all adjectives of liberty. 
We thus obtain —S —L I —T. 

The final sub-sentence is while absolute state control means their limitation or 
suppression. The word while fills two grammatical functions: it repeats the wh 
of the preceding clause, and serves as an interconnection C between the two 
clauses.” Replacing the wh by that to which it is equivalent, we obtain as the 
subject of this sub-sentence absolute state control in the opinion industries. We 
know that absolute state control is the opposite or negative of diversity, since in 
object position the latter is —7' and the former is 7. When diversity occurs as 
the head of the subject phrase, preceding —L, we find it to be —S. Hence when 
absolute state control occurs as the head of the subject phrase, preceding —L, 
it must be S.?5 

The verb means occurs elsewhere as an J, though the evidence for this equiva- 
lence is not complete. 

In the object phrase, their limitation or suppression, the plural their repeats the 
grammatically equivalent adjective phrase derived from a plural noun, of ideas, 
in the preceding sentence. This final sub-sentence can therefore be written, 
with the aid of the analysis so far, as S —L I the limitation or suppression of ideas, 
which may be compared with the S —L —I —T of sentence 6. The argument 
of fn. 18 means that if S —L —I —T occurs in this text, then S —L I T (with 
two minuses fewer) can also occur. If we compare this possible S —L I T with our 
present S —L I the limitation or suppression of ideas, we see that the limitation or 
suppression of ideas is equivalent to 7’.? 

The final clause can then be taken as S —L I T. 


*3In a somewhat different way the where also filled these two functions, as do many 
wh and th words. 

4 Or if we had marked diversity in object position as R (as we marked its substituent 
in sentence 1), absolute state control would be marked —R when in object position. 

25 In doing this, we assume that absolute state control has the same relation to diversity 
in the subject position as it has in the object position of the same sentence type (group of 
equivalent sentences). In object position diversity is —T and absolute state control is T. 
When we see that in subject position of the same sentence type diversity is —S, we take 
absolute state control in that position as S. 

*6 More exactly: if we replace the limitation or suppression of ideas by T we obtain a 
possible sentence of this text. Let us call an analysis of a sentence ‘successful’ when each 
morpheme in it is-assigned to a substitution class in such a way that the sequence of sub- 
stitution classes represented by the sentence is a sequence which occurs elsewhere in the 
text. Then assigning the limitation or suppression of ideas to T yields a successful analysis 
of our sentence, though we have not shown that it is the onLy successful analysis. 
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We now rewrite the sentences of our text in terms of the equivalence classes 
that we have obtained: 


RRRRRRARKRR 
| 
| 


| 


ee Oe Be & Be Oe 
7 

Pay fry fray Prag Peay ray Pay Pray tray Py fey ay ay ey 
gene 


my 
i 


Only five marks, aside from the period, occur in these sentences. In describing 
English grammar we say that all sentences consist of combinations of NV, V, and 
the like, where JN is defined as a class of certain mutually substitutable words, V 
as another class, and so on. Similarly, in describing the structure of this particular 
text, we can say that the sentences consist of combinations of S, ZL, and so on, 
where S is defined as a class of morpheme sequences substitutable for each other 
IN THIS TEXT, L as another class, and so on. Just as English NV represents The 
clock stopped and also His private phone was tapped and countless other sentences, 
so S L I —T represents several of the sentences discussed above (1, 2b, 3). The 
phrases represented by S L are the grammatical subjects of J, but they need 
not occur at the beginning of the sentence, since the verb can be put in the 
passive (as /*). The minus sign represents an even more diverse set of elements: 
not, no, de- (in decentralization as compared with centralization), or simply the 
difference FOR THIS TEXT between prevent and provide (somewhat as the plural 
morpheme is among other things the difference between feet and foot). 

_ Just a sentences in English grammar consist of only certain combinations of 

N, V, etc. (NV but not NN), so the sentences of this text consist of only certain 
combinations of our equivalence classes. Each sentence consists of one each of 
the elements S, L, J, T (in that order), _ an odd number of minus signs 
variously placed among them. 

This is, then, a structural analysis of our text. We have discovered what is 
common to all the sentences, or at any rate to all of a particular group of them. 
We see what morpheme sequences are represented by the same mark—that is, 
what sequences are equivalent. We see how the sentence structure, in terms of 
these marks, varies as the text goes on, and how the morpheme sequences 
represented by each mark vary in successive sentences. 

Since we have a formal description of the sentences of the text, we can say 
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what properties a sentence must possess to fit this description. That is, we can 
say what criteria (in terms of S, Z and so on) a new sentence must satisfy to be 
formally identical (in terms of these elements) with the sentences of the text. 
We do this for English grammar when we say that any NV is an English sentence, 
even if it is quite nonsensical or has never been spoken. Analogously, we may be 
able to find new sentences which are formally admissible within the structural 
analysis of this text. For example, a sentence of the form —S L I T would 
satisfy the structural analysis, even though no actual sentence of the text 
happens to show this form. Such a sentence might read something like this: 
The existence (6) of monopoly enterprises (2) is enough to build (2) economic 
crisis (2). 

Almost the only way to avoid admitting this sentence as formally equivalent 
to the others would be to state the structural analysis of the text as follows: 
Sentences of the text contain one each of the elements S, L, J, T, with a single 
minus before any but the first mark; or with three minuses placed before the 
first two marks and the last, or before the last three; or with five minuses placed 
one before each mark with an extra one before the third. This amounts simply 
to listing the individual sentence types actually found. If we generalize the 
collection of types, and say that each sentence of the text contains S L I T with 
a single minus sign before one or another of the marks (and frequently with 
additional minus signs, always odd in total number), we will be admitting the 
new form —S L J T as formally equivalent to the actually occurring S L J —T, 
etc. 

If we are interested in a deductive technique, we may claim that from the 
existing sentences we can ‘derive’ the new form —S L J T. In a semantic inter- 
pretation, we might claim that the new —S L J T has for this text the same 
meaning or ‘value’ as the existing sentences; or else we might consider that 
there is a particular difference in meaning between —S L J T and the other 
sentences which explains its omission. A purely formal description simply notes 
the extent to which the excluded sentence —S L I T is similar in form to the 
included sentences. 

In any case, we can say that there are certain structural features (structural in 
terms of the substitutive relations worked out here) which are common to all the 
sentences of this text; and that one sentence of this structure—perhaps the more 
‘extreme’ sentence—is lacking from the collection. This does not mean that all 
the sentences are saying the same thing; that would depend on how different 
the various members are which we have included in each equivalence class. On 
the other hand, the equivalence in structure is not devoid of meaning. It is not 
something that could have been shown for any set of sentences, no matter how 
unrelated. The structural equivalence shows that IN RESPECT TO THESE CLASSES— 
S, L, I, T, and minus—the sentences are indeed all saying the same thing; 
otherwise they could not all have been brought to the same form in terms of 
these classes. Other texts may have other characteristics, not necessarily including 
equivalence of sentence types. 

Before leaving our sample text we must observe that the results mentioned in 
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the last four paragraphs are only a few of those that can be obtained from 
analyses of this type. Nor are the particular methods used here the only ones 
possible. In fact, the method of determining substitutability in this paper was 
inadequate at several points, because of the brevity of the text; in a full-scale 
analysis, the frequent references to other sections of the article would not be 
acceptable without further justification. Both the method and its results need 
more discussion; meanwhile, the analysis of a sample text may give some idea of 
what can be done. 





REVIEWS 


Methods in structural linguistics. By Zettic S. Harris. Pp. xv, 384. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. 


This epoch-making book was much read in manuscript before publication, and 
its author’s influence was patent in many articles and reviews long before this 
summation appeared. Not since Bloomfield’s Language has there been such an 
ambitious attempt to cover a whole field. Unlike Bloomfield’s, however, this 
book is limited to the presentation of one principle and one method of linguistic 
analysis and description. The principle is that of relative distribution, the method 
that of controlled substitution. The author develops the thesis (v) that ‘the 
logic of distributional relations ... constitutes the basic method of structural 
linguistics.’ The pursuit of this ‘logic’ is based on two suppositions: that the in- 
vestigator is able to perform an initial segmentation of the speech continuum 
(on any one of a number of levels), and that he is able, by substituting his initial 
segments one for another and by observing a native speaker’s reaction, to judge 
which segments are equivalent for that speaker and which are not. The results 
of this operation constitute ‘the original data’. All other procedures are (3) ‘merely 
ways of arranging the original data’. That the operations on the original data 
are valid is indicated by the fact that the data ‘will show different structures for 
different languages’. The same results could be achieved by ‘simpler intuitive 
practice’; but formalized logical procedures are to be preferred, since they alone 
are definable, describable, and communicable. Intuition is personal; science re- 
quires that its methods be public, and that its results be subject to multipersonal 
check. 

The book follows out these basic methodological assumptions to their logical 
conclusion, exploiting every extension, every parallelism, every implication. The 
entire field of linguistic analysis is covered. The methodological assumptions are 
followed even where they prove ‘cumbersome’; indeed, we are warned (371) that 
we must not stray from their rigorous application, no matter how we may be 
tempted: ‘The utility of these operations is compromised, however, if any results 
are recognized other than those obtained by means of the stated operations.’ 
Stated in the simplest terms, you must know what you are doing and why you 
are doing it, and be able to tell someone else how. There is a high premium on 
responsibility. 

The reviewer finds this emphasis wholly admirable, and looks forward to the 
day when similar descriptive systems will be applicable with equal rigor to all 
aspects of human behavior. He considers Harris’ contribution epoch-marking in 
a double sense: first in that it marks the culmination of a development of linguis- 
tic methodology away from a stage of intuitionism, frequently culture-bound; 
and second in that it marks the beginning of a new period, in which the new 
methods will be applied ever more rigorously to ever widening areas in human 
culture. The esthete will shrink from the prospect of thus laying bare his inner- 
most soul; but if he is also a scientist he will bravely face the necessity for it and 
do his utmost to hasten the day. 

495 
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If the reviewer has any criticism to make of this book, it is not of its purpose 
or of the methods by which it hopes to achieve that purpose, but rather of cer- 
tain aspects which in the long run will tend to make its purpose hard to accom- 
plish, or will limit the efficacy of its methods or the applicability of its results to 
the really important problems of living. 


The first and most basic objection is to the author’s aTTiTuDE toward his 
whole task. Is linguistic analysis a game,! or are we in deadly earnest? Harris 
says (18): ‘in the course of reducing our elements to simpler combinations of 
more fundamental elements, we set up entities such as junctures and long com- 
ponents which can only with difficulty be considered as variables directly repre- 
senting any member of a class of portions of the flow of speech.’ If one cannot 
so consider them, they can hardly have any wider cultural reality: the brain of 
the ordinary speaker cannot identify them, nor correlate them with any of his 
extra-linguistic behavior; their usefulness is strictly limited to the logical game 
of linguistic description. Harris specifies (18): ‘It is therefore more convenient 
to consider the elements as purely logical symbols, upon which various operations 
of mathematical logic can be performed.’ This would seem to represent what is 
referred to among anthropologists as a culture-of-the-informant-be-damned ap- 
proach; if pushed to its logical extreme, it would effectively remove from the 
linguist any ultimate responsibility for the cultural validity of his isolates. In 
Harris’ discussion of the phonemic status of contours (56-8), the tone throughout 
suggests a multiplicity of equal-valued analyses. Surely, from the point of view 
of the functioning structure, some one of these, or some one combination of them, 
is to be preferred. ‘We could have taken ... The contours can be defined ...’ (58); 
cultural reality may be multiple or alternative, but it is certainly not indifferent. 
‘The criteria should be stated not in order to fix a single method of segment 
grouping, but to make explicit in each case what method is being followed’ (62); 
but it is not immaterial which of a number of alternatives is chosen, whether or 
not one states the criteria used in the choice. It is not sufficient to ‘cover’ oneself, 
one must also cover the object of description. “Today we say that any grouping 
of complementary segments may be called phonemic’ (72); this can hardly be 
true, if we maintain that our phonemes have any psychological (i.e. cultural) 
reality. If phonemics is merely what the linguist does to the data, it is no more 
than an interesting game. If, on the other hand, it is the way the data structure 
for the bearer of the culture, then again it is not immaterial which grouping is 
chosen. The object of the linguist’s research is what the informant does with the 
structural elements at any given turn of the kaleidoscope; his responsibility is 
toward what Is. It seems to the reviewer that Harris’ concept of juncture (79 ff.) 
is psychologically weak though logically impeccable, and falls short of full recog- 
nition of the reality because it is content with a mechanical, pseudo-logical treat- 
ment instead of trying to fit in the larger psychocultural correlates behind the 
mechanics.” 

1C. F. Hockett, A note on ‘structure’, IJAL 14.269-71 (1948). 

2 If you abstract only one juncture, how do you know which set has the ‘plus’? Why 


not abstract the common features first? Then separate the two remaining sets of contrasting 
features by attributing one of them to one juncture, one of them to another. How do we 
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Economy is an almost fetish-like criterion in deciding many issues. For ex- 
ample (85): ‘In all such cases it is possible to make only one of the contours or 
segments non-phonemic with respect to the juncture, and to differentiate the 
others by a phonemic mark in addition to the juncture.’ Is the precise outcome 
of this kind of juggling merely a matter of convenience? Is it not possible that 
function-wise (morphophonemically) or meaning-wise (culturally) a given in- 
tonation—say that of statement—may have a particular set of correlates which 
do not match all utterance-final instances of pause? And that economy here is 
irrelevant when the larger frame is considered? ‘It is therefore a step forward to 
redefine phonemes in such a way that /A/ is distinct from /B/ only in the en- 
vironments where [A] and [B] contrast’ (135). One is inclined to ask whether 
culture itself is economy-minded. May not a certain amount of structural re- 
dundancy be a necessary ‘relaxing’ factor on all levels of a cultural system? 

Exactness is likewise an ever-present goal. ‘The general classes are approxima- 
tions ...’ (251). One might suspect that any classes put together by the human 
mind, in the act of learning language as well as in the act of analyzing it, are 
inevitably ‘approximate’. Again: ‘Our analysis will also lose something in de- 
tailed exactness when we disregard the very small classes which are included in 
some general class ...’ (251). This may be true for a particular level, other than 
that with which we are momentarily concerned. What interests us in the large 
class is THE position shared by all members, rather than the many subpositions 
among which the small subclasses are differentially distributed. ‘These different 
formulations differ not linguistically but logically’ (9); AND logistically! But may 
they not differ in a more humanly important manner? May not one formulation 
be preferable to another because it permits more numerous and more far-reach- 
ing interconnections with other cultural behavior? The reviewer finds himself 
unable to share the attitude that the only goal of linguistic analysis is to achieve 
a neatly tied-up, logically consistent bundle of structural abstractions, divorced 
from all cultural reality. He further doubts that such an analysis would result if 
the linguist followed Harris’ own prescriptions. The protest here is against an 
attitude, not against a necessary result of the procedures recommended in this 
book. 


A second objection has to do with Harris’ restrictions on the kinds of LineuIs- 
TIC RAW MATERIALS to be admitted into our corpus for investigation. ‘The data 
of descriptive linguistics can be derived from any or all of these features and re- 
sults of behavior ...’ (5); but is it really possible, not to say desirable, to limit 
oneself to raw material obtained solely, for example, on an articulatory basis, as 
Bloch’s postulates* would require, or solely on an acoustic basis, as others insist? 
Later on: ‘Descriptive linguistics deals not with any particular one of these rec- 
ords of behavior, but with the data common to them all ...’ (5); hence it would 
seem that the articulatory bias and the acoustic bias are equally pernicious. 
They automatically cut out part of the data, or rather make it unidentifiable, 





know that the absence of some feature is not the positive sign of the presence of one of the 
junctures? May not various junctures represent fairly sizable bundles of component-like 
features, each bundle consisting of a somewhat different combination? 

3B. Bloch, A set of postulates for phonemic analysis, Lg. 24.3-46 (1948). 
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since the crucial contrasts needed for its identification may not happen to occur 
in a particular physiological or acoustic moment. Likewise pernicious is a bias 
which would arbitrarily exclude certain (by definition) extra-linguistic criteria 
for decision, criteria that might remove ambiguities and alternative analytic 
possibilities in the (by definition) purely linguistic raw data. Linguistic patterns, 
to be communicated, must of course be present in some combination or sequence 
or series of cumulative repetitions of articulations and of sound waves and 
acoustic impressions, or of accompanying non-linguistic bodily movements or 
stances, and in the brain both of the speaker and of the hearer. Why should we 
tie a hand behind our back by limiting ourselves to data of any particular type? 
The more of these loci of linguistic patterns one investigates simultaneously, the 
less ambiguity and possibility of alternative analyses one will encounter. If we 
are interested in the whole act of communication, let us study Aut of it. 

‘The universe of discourse for a descriptive linguistic investigation is a single 
language or dialect’ (9). In practice, what we work on are those parts of an 
idiolect‘ which our investigation reveals to be relevant to some aspects of the 
core of the structure of our not directly elicited raw sample, i.e. of the sample 
of speech provided by the chance course of our investigation. This course is in 
large part predetermined by the theoretic frame in which we view the material, 
in part also by the specific inventory of differences between our speech and the 
dialect investigated. Ordinarily we make no attempt to obtain an ‘adequate’ 
sample in any statistically valid sense. Nor do we ordinarily try to determine 
or delimit in advance the particular dialect that we investigate. It separates 
itself out from the raw material as the investigation proceeds. 

‘In contradistinction to dialect, there are various differences in speech which 
are not held constant throughout a descriptive investigation’ (10). Nothing is 
really ‘held constant’ in the raw material. Only the particular idiolect being de- 
scribed, as it reveals itself, may be said to be held constant. ‘Although differences 
of style can be described with the tools of descriptive linguistics, their exact 
analysis involves so much detailed study that they are generally disregarded’ 
(11). If style differences are characteristic of broad stretches of speech, they 
should be simpler in nature than differences restricted to shorter sequences. If 
we are to get at the particular synthesis in the speech habits of a single in- 
dividual, we cannot afford to exclude style differences. Why should we needlessly 
limit the application of our techniques? 

‘... nothing is generally said about the interrelations among whole utterances 
within a discourse.’ ... Since these are distributional limitations upon the utter- 
ances with respect to each other within the discourse, they could be studied with 
the methods of descriptive linguistics. The amount of data and of analytic 
work required for such a study would, however, be much greater than that re- 
quired for stating the relations of elements within single utterances’ (12). Why 
does one need more data? The procedures would be similar to those applied 
within the utterance. Surely one would need very little more material than is 
required for establishing the contrasts between types of morpheme sequences. 


4 Bloch, Postulates §1.7. 
5 See now Harris, Discourse analysis, Lg. 28.1-30 (1952). 
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Is there any indication that the number and variety of types would be greater 
than those on any lower structural level? Given the complete analysis of the 
utterances of a language, the amount of additional work involved should be 
small. The oft-repeated statement that we fail to do syntax because it requires 
a large quantity of data is open to serious doubt. The number of syntactic con- 
structional contrasts to be established is in general smaller than the number 
of morphological constructional contrasts. Given these, syntax should be rela- 
tively simple. Without a complete morphology and a complete phonology, how- 
ever, one would very probably have to go through many examples before one 
could set up the syntactic types by intuition. 

‘How large or variegated a corpus must be in order to qualify as a sample of 
the language, is a statistical problem; it depends on the language and on the 
relations which are being investigated’ (13). It would seem that the problem is 
not statistical in the first instance, but empirical. If one could obtain enough 
measured instances of enough different languages of enough different cultures, 
one would know how large a sample and what kind of sample of the next language 
would be most likely to contain all necessary data for establishing the structural 
contrasts. Description, which is particularistic, must always precede statistical 
evaluation, which is generalizing, even where the statistics are designed to furnish 
raw material for further particularization. 

Although the ‘utterance’ is the maximum stretch to which the analytic opera- 
tions are to be applied, the a-priori definition of this stretch does not seem en- 
tirely adequate: ‘An utterance is any stretch of talk, by one person, before and 
after which there is silence on the part of the person’ (14). What if the silence is 
preceded by the kind of intonation that links what precedes to what follows in 
a syntactic construction? The subsequent definitions are a posteriori for the 
minimum utterance (329) and really do not set a top limit for longer utterances 
(378). Why these arbitrary limits? 

In describing the preliminary segmentation of the phonetic continuum, Harris 
states (25) that ‘the points of division of these segments are arbitrary’, and lists 
(26) a number of alternative ways in which the segmentation can be performed. 
Is it completely irrelevant to the end result, which of these preliminary seg- 
mentations is chosen? Is not something to be gained in economy in later opera- 
tions by the choice of a particular scheme of ‘natural’ segmentation such as 
Pike’s?? In explaining the ‘use of a single brief utterance ... as a sufficient initial 
sample’, Harris observes (27) that ‘the justification depends on the empirical 
observation that practically every speech event ... consists of an integral number 
of sound-elements of phonemic length.’ Would it matter if a particular utterance 
did not happen to be so constructed? With a self-consistent method of segmenting 
any speech utterance and classifying its segments, one will obtain an integral 
number of identifiable units whether they are of phoneme length or not. Further 
operations can go on from there. With respect to this same problem of initial 
segmentation, in his treatment of a particular language Harris remarks (97) that 
‘all sounds we found it useful to distinguish in Swahili are represented below by 


*L. Bloomfield, Language 185 (New York, 1933). 
7K. L. Pike, Phonetics (Ann Arbor, 1943). 
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segments.’ What, here, is the measure of usefulness?—the results of the analysis 
one expects to carry out? the points of extreme difference between English and 
Swahili? the inventory of available phonetic symbols? the chance combination 
of these and other factors hit upon by the analyst? If it is any of these, it can 
hardly be called scientific, i.e. public, amenable to reproduction and communica- 
tion, and so on. If the foundation on which a given analyst performs his opera- 
tions is peculiar to him alone, are not the operations themselves reduced to a 
kind of juggling, whose object is to achieve an intuitionally predetermined goal? 
‘Sounds heard once or twice, which we were not able to get back in later repeti- 
tions, are not listed’ (98). Why should any part of any utterance of the informant 
be excluded from our materials? If these elements are indeed ‘unquestionably 
forms of different dialects’, (102), only the course of investigation will demon- 
strate the fact. 

To justify the use of approximation techniques in determining recurrent 
morpheme sequences, Harris cites ‘the inadequacy of the usual linguistic corpus 
as a sample in respect to the distribution of morphemes’ (253). Why are we not 
told something about the art of eliciting useful responses? Every informant is a 
walking-talking complete corpus. The only way one can find the patterns of a 
language (including these morpheme distribution classes) is by actively seeking 
them. After observing that ‘several hundred hours of work with an informant 
would yield a body of material containing all the different environments (over 
short stretches of speech) of the phonemic segments’, Harris emphasizes the fact 
that ‘it would usually require a corpus many times this size to give us almost 
all the morphemic segments of the language’. Why could we not produce an 
inventory of the possible phonemic shapes, then actively seek those which occur, 
until we had exhausted the inventory (or the informant)? Harris further states 
that ‘even a corpus large enough to yield almost all the morphemes of the language 
will, in most cases, fail to give us anything like all environments of each mor- 
pheme.’ Why not machine-produce morpheme sequences® (as we explore the 

limits of particular classes) and test them on our informant? Unless one finds it 
difficult to work with informants, one should not wait for environments to 
turn up. 

In short, the reviewer believes that one should impose no preconceived limita- 
tions on the linguistic material to be admitted as evidence, nor should one pre- 
maturely synthesize inadequate materials. On the contrary, it is essential, if one 
is to describe what is really there, to accommodate all the data in some sort of 
system, and to expand the size of the corpus indefinitely as the progress of the 
investigation requires. Admittedly there are practical difficulties in such a course, 
but if the linguist is to do his job these must be overcome. 


A third objection has to do with the restrictions imposed by Harris on certain 
CRITERIA OF ANALYsIS. In his introduction (and in many other places throughout 
the book) he refers to ‘the stress upon distribution rather than meaning in the 
setting up of morphemes’ (3). Is this not, in the last analysis, merely an insistence 
on first consideration for narrower rather than wider distributions (linguistic 
forms do not after all manifest themselves in a vacuum), on linguistic rather 


8 By IBM or similar devices for coding, filing, finding, and printing. 
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than extra-linguistic environments, and on controlled association for establishing 
linguistic identities rather than free association? ‘Meaning’ is not ‘out there’ 
somewhere, an amorphous entity; it is after all of the same stuff as the distribu- 
tional limitations with which the linguist preferentially deals in setting up his 
systems. Further (7): ‘in principle, meaning need be involved only to the extent 
of determining what is repetition’—that is, to the extent of telling us what are 
samenesses and what are differences. Does meaning ever involve more than this? 

In a tortured passage (62) Harris justifies, on purely distributional grounds, 
grouping the two different r sounds of cry and try into one phoneme /r/ rather 
than grouping [k] and [t] into one phoneme /T/: ‘this prevents us from using a 
single restriction twice.’ Common sense as to phonetic similarity forces us to 
group the two r’s into the phoneme /r/. ‘If we did not do this ... , we would have 
try and cry both phonemically written /Tray/’—which again conflicts with com- 
mon sense. We are loath to apply the term homophones to these forms, since 
they are phonetically very different, and since (most important of all) we know 
they are different in MEANING—or our informant knows. 

Again, in the course of eliciting ‘a minimally altered repetition’ of some form 
for the purpose of resolving a distributional crux, we ask the question (207), 
‘How would you say it if there were several of them?’ We ask a question, that 
is, to elicit the ‘proper’ form. But how do we know which question to ask?—only 
by hazarding a guess about the MEANING of the forms. It is hardly recommended, 
even in the course of rigorously applying distributional criteria, to dispense al- 
together with ‘meaning’. 

Closely related to this general restriction is a more particular one which has 
to do with cultural correlates of linguistic features. Discussing predictability in 
language, Harris observes (254): ‘If we could state the phonological elements 
and their distribution for a corpus consisting of all the utterances which have 
occurred in the language over some adequate period, we could be quite sure that 
no utterance occurring in that language for some short time in the future would 
contain a new phonological element or a new position of an old element.’ What 
if such a prediction had been set up the day before Al Capp introduced shmoo 
into American English? /8m/ could hardly have been predicted (except as one 
of a fair number of alternative possibilities) without knowledge of the extra- 
linguistic culture. With respect to morphemes (254-5), however, Harris ventures 
no such predictive generalization, and suggests that the difficulty here is the 
impredictability of cultural change. But is not this lack of predictive value for 
our morphemes simply a function of the number of items and of the patterns 
involved? Without knowledge of the extralinguistic culture one could expect 
very small predictive value in either case. With such knowledge, one might be 
led to make specific linguistic studies of key items, which would be valuable aids 
in making such predictions. In a later passage (312) Harris refers to ‘small and 
unpatterned differences in distribution’ which may not (313) ‘be correlated with 
any other distributional or phonemic feature, but at best with some feature of 
meaning’. Perhaps such linguistically irrelevant clusterings of small differences 
in patterning over many utterances may add up to important cultural patterns. 
On the chance that they may, we should make a special effort to catalog them all. 
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There seems likewise to be a tacit undervaluation of the criterion of phonetic 
similarity as an analytic tool—for instance in the suggestion (131) that the 
identity of the three component features to be abstracted from the sequences 
/sp st sk/ be established on the basis of distribution (they are complementary), 
‘even though they all have the same speech-feature definition, because we can- 
not test the substitutability of these components ... since [they] are only features 
of segments, not whole segments.’ Here the author chooses a somewhat forced 
distributional criterion rather than accept the obvious common phonetic feature 
of these segments, their voicelessness. In his summary of results, Harris empha- 
sizes (362) that ‘utterances and parts of utterances which do not occur in the 
same environment cannot be directly tested [for substitutability]’. In practice, 
the linguist does not let this deter him. As criteria of identification he uses 
phonetic similarity, constancy of phonetic type, analogous phonetic environment, 
and the like, rather than the test of substitutability. Here, as with meaning (or 
cultural correlates), we should not needlessly limit ourselves. Language makes 
use of a medium, and the characteristics of that medium are not irrelevant to 
the functioning of linguistic structure. Indeed, a language is a medium, and the 
purposes to which it is put are necessarily relevant to its functioning structure. 


A fourth objection concerns the relative emphasis placed by Harris on various 
TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS. Very little discussion is devoted to the technique of 
identification. Harris speaks of structural items isolated by a study of distribu- 
tional relations, i.e. phonological or morphological segments; but how are these 
primary segments themselves identified? On the phonetic level, we get the im- 
pression that the initial segmentation may be left largely to personal option, 
since any inadequacies here will come out in the phonemic wash. The reviewer 
suspects, however, that the choice here will affect the economy with which sub- 
sequent operations are carried out. 

On the morphological level, the utterance is a not very adequately defined 
outer limit; the number of morphemic segments in any utterance (158 ff.) is to 
‘be determined by a trial-and-error process, continued until we find segments 
whose distributional characteristics indicate that they are candidates for mor- 
pheme status. As logical steps in this initial morphemic segmentation one might 
suggest a search for likely phonemic boundaries, and the delimitation of tenta- 
tive morphological segments (to be distributionally tested) in phonemic terms. 
Having outlined the operations for arriving at distributionally defined mor- 
phemes (157-64), Harris writes (164): ‘Nothing in [these] operations ... requires 
that the morphemic segments consist of added phonemes or phonemes in suc- 
cession.’ What particular virtue is there in ignoring the fact that most morphemes 
are composed of and delimited by characteristic phonemes? ‘On the first level, 
why not use the phonetic identity of the segments, on the second level: their 
phonemic characteristics, as valuable techniques of first approximation? This 
cannot much impede, and will probably facilitate, the subsequent application of 
distributional techniques. 

With respect to these latter, there is little specification of procedure for shorten- 
ing the process of distribution hunting. ‘For each segment, we state all the en- 
vironments in which it occurs. Since this can be an almost endless task ...’ (60). 
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Such a task would certainly be formidable, but not endless, if the original 
phonetic segmentation followed a carefully standardized system. Here machine- 
processing of a considerable body of segmentally transcribed material would be 
of great value. Having machine-processed such material, it would also be possible 
to handle it statistically: to determine when environments are in fact ‘random’ 
(60), or how much material is needed to discover crucial environments, e.g. those 
distinguishing a man of notice from a man of note® (163), or how the relative 
frequency of particular items can help to establish diachronic trends in pattern- 
ing. Machine-processing of mechanically recorded materials is the only solution 
to the problem of relying exclusively (in practice) on the distributional criterion. 
‘The chief means whereby such distributional operations can take the place of 
information about meaning is by taking ever larger environments of the element 
in question into consideration’ (365). Environment-hunting without mechanical 
and statistical aids is certainly an endless process. 

There is very little comment on interpreting the informant’s reaction, although 
Harris suggests that it may be easier to interpret this for sounds than for mean- 
ing: ‘there are no morphological tests (of hearer’s response to meaning) compara- 
ble to the phonological test of ... hearer’s response to sound ...’ (173). The fea- 
tures in the latter case to which one must observe an informant’s positive or 
negative reaction may be fewer in number and simpler in interrelationship, but 
surely the process is essentially the same. Since testing the hearer’s response is a 
basic requirement of the method throughout, it might be well to attempt to 
formalize procedures for doing so, or at least to inculcate the art. 

The psychological reality of linguistic patterns is rarely mentioned, nor are 
possible resulting bits of correlative extralinguistic behavior. For example (64): 
‘it is convenient to have the definitions of the various segments within a phoneme 
simply related to each other.’ Not only convenient for our analysis, but essential 
if we are to portray reality. The usual ‘simple’ relations chosen follow the com- 
mon phonetic features which serve as the basis for their classification by the 
brain. In setting up juncture elements, largely as a matter of ‘convenience’, 
Harris observes (85) that ‘they are important as constituting part of the en- 
vironment of phonemes, even though they differ from the traditional phonemes’. 
By this definition they are phonetically zero; but their presence is correlated 
with that of a class of features of phonetic segments at a particular point in a 
sequence of such segments (simultaneous or successive), i.e. they are structure 
points several stages removed from phonetic reality. But so is the structure of 
most of language. Even the simplest linguistic elements are classes of physical 
or physiological events, and of psychological events correlated with these. Since 
the recognition of such classes is a function of the brain, the locus of linguistic 
patterning is largely psychological. Harris notes, in another connection (273), 
that ‘experimental work in the psychology of perception ... leaves little doubt 
that an utterance is perceived not as an independent structure but in its relation 
to other utterances.’ This observation applies to all linguistic elements. It would 
be helpful in all aspects of linguistic analysis if this point of view were more 


® It is surely no accident that Harris’ most successful examples come from English and 
Modern Hebrew. Crucial environments present themselves. 
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resolutely advanced, and if the psychological correlates of linguistic patterns 
could be brought to the fore—not merely as possible aids in linguistic analysis 
(where their utility will probably, for the present at least, be minimal) but more 
‘importantly as goals to be approached with our linguistic tools. 

Harris is by no means unmindful of these larger goals of linguistics, pointing 
out (365) that it is possible to ‘extend the descriptive methods for the creation 
of additional systems” having other terms of reference.’ And further: ‘investiga- 
tions in stylistics and in culture-language correlations may be carried out by 
setting up systems parallel to the morphologic ones but based on the distribution 
of elements ... over stretches longer than one utterance.’ The reviewer would em- 
phasize not merely the fruitfulness of extending linguistic methodology to the 
analysis of other aspects of culture reflected in the medium of language, or in 
other media, but also the importance of bringing to bear, even in the process of 
analyzing the internal workings of language itself, all the information we can 
amass about extralinguistic cultural systems and all the correlations we can per- 
ceive between such systems and the system of language. 

Harris has provided us with the tool. It is our task to use it. 

Norman A. McQuown, University of Chicago 


Methods in structural linguistics. By ZeLitic S. Harris. Pp. xv, 384. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951.* 


The problem discussed in the following paragraphs is whether an environ- 
mental, or distributional, study of an object can be so planned that the result of 
the study will be the first isolation of the object from its environment. In a 
linguistic context, the object may be any linguistic unit: the distributional prob- 
lem is identical for each. Here the discussion is limited to the isolation of the 
morpheme. Since the most recent and the most complete treatment of morphemic 
analysis in structural terms has been given by Harris, it is possible and pertinent 

to consider the whole problem within the limits set by him. 
1. The subject of morphology occupies one half of Harris’s book. On page 156, 
under the heading Morphological Elements: Morphemic Segments, appear these 
words: ‘This procedure! divides each utterance into the morphemes which it con- 


10 See now R. Birdwhistell, Introduction to kinesics (Washington, 1952). 

* [The following review is presented as an important supplement to McQuown’s. Instead 
of attempting to cover Harris’s work as a whole, Fowler concentrates upon a single section 
of Chapter 12: §12.2, Procedure: Independent and Patterned Combinations. This passage 
is criticized in McQuown’s discussion only casually, and from a different point of view.— 
Tue Epitor.] 

1 Regarding the procedure, the following quotations are pertinent: ‘The main research 
of descriptive linguistics, and the only relation which will be accepted as relevant in the 
present survey, is the distribution or arrangement within the flow of speech of some parts 
or features relatively to others’ (§2.1). ‘We want to be able to describe a stretch of speech 
exhaustively as a sequence of morphemes’ (Appendix to §12.22). “The question might be 
raised why our procedure begins with morphemes, rather than with some larger section of 
utterance which might in turn be composed of morphemes. E.g. rather than discuss the 
position of ly in utterances, why not discuss the position of words like newly, completely, 
etc. The answer is that the statements of Chapter 16 [Morpheme Sequences] in many cases 
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tains.’ Section 12.22 (Upper Limit for Number of Morphemic Segments in an 
Utterance) provides for the tentative isolation of a ‘morphemic segment’ by con- 
trasting it with another ‘morphemic segment’ or with zero in the same environ- 
ment. Thus the phoneme sequence /ar/ may be tentatively isolated for examina- 
tion by contrasting That’s our roomer with That’s our room. Section 12.23 (Lower 
Limit for Number of Morphemic Segments in an Utterance) proposes that pat- 
terns of distribution be used to distinguish among identical phoneme sequences 
tentatively isolated by the procedure of §12.22. The results to be expected from 
the process of §12.23 are stated thus: ‘Given several such sequences, A, B, etc., 
we would accord morphemic status to A, B, C, if, for example, A, B, and C, all 
occur sometimes after morphemes D, E, and F, but never after G or H, where 
D, E, and F, are precisely the only morphemes which occur in environment X— 
(i.e. if D, EZ, F constitute a distributional class as against G, H).’ Thus the /ar/ 
of roomer may presumably be placed in the same final class as the /ar/ of re- 
corder; whereas the /ar/ of hammer (Appendix to §12.23: The Criterion of Similar 
Distributions) may not. What is to be prevented by §12.23 is the erroneous 
identification (made possible by §12.22) of all /or/’s in English. 

If the foregoing abridgment of Harris’s technique is correct, then there is an 
obvious error in the according of ‘morphemic status’ to A, B, C by reference to 
‘morphemes’ D, E, F. The procedure is not feasible. No ‘morphemes D, E, F’ 
exist (much less distribution classes); no morphemes at all have yet been isolated: 
this is the process which is to isolate them. As stated, the proposal of §12.23 is, 
therefore, to isolate morphemes by means of other ‘morphemes’ which themselves 
have not yet been isolated. 

A careful reading of §12.23 and the twenty pages immediately following leads 
first to the assumption that the choice of the word ‘morphemes’ in §12.23 is 
merely an inadvertent mistake and that the substitution for it of the phrase 
‘tentatively independent phonemic sequences” would remove at once a verbal 
and a procedural error. Unhappily (since this is a treatise on method), an ex- 
tended attempt to apply the procedures of §12.22 and §12.23, both as summa- 
rized initially and as elaborated through the book, shows that the error is not a 
merely verbal one.* To carry out the procedure of $12.23, ‘morphemes D, E, F’ 
are, in fact, essential. They do not exist. 

2. It may be useful at this point to state that, if the techniques summarized 
in §12.22 and §12.23 do not divide an utterance into the morphemes which it 
contains, then not all the words in the book can accomplish that result. 





recognize these larger sections, such as words, but, instead of taking them ready-made, 
lead up to them in the course of considering sequences of morphemes; e.g. the sequence A 
(new) + ly’ (Appendix to §16.1). 

I have profited from discussing with Chester Harris, Merrill Heffner, and Gerald Kelley 
some of the problems mentioned in these paragraphs. Bernard Bloch and Freeman Twaddell 
have generously sent me lengthy comments on an earlier essay. Since my opinions have 
finally taken the form of a criticism of Harris’s work, I must formally absolve all those 
named here from any responsibility for either the opinions or the criticism. 

2 These words are used elsewhere in the same section and in the appendix to the section. 

3 Attempts of approximately equal length, both in time and in phoneme sequences ex- 
amined, have been made by the reviewer in Siamese, English, and Latin. 
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The critical problem is the isolation of the first morpheme: the provision, that 
is to say, of one certain linguistic unit other than the phoneme. This problem 
becomes acute as soon as the first overlap‘ in distributions of phoneme sequences 

is uncovered. Until it is solved, every solution to every succeeding problem be- 
comes successively more and more tentative. If it is never solved, nothing but a 
tangle of hypotheses ensues. 

Since even careful thought (not to mention, for the moment, sustained experi- 
ment) reveals the certain fact that nothing whatever can be defined in environ- 
mental terms if the environment itself remains undifferentiated, the first step 
in an analytical study of this kind (in which ‘the only relation ... relevant ... is ... 
distribution or arrangement’) is to choose between (1) examining the complete 
environment of one tentatively independent element and (2) testing all tenta- 
tively independent elements, one after another, for suitability in a limited en- 
vironment. The former alternative is possible, but the results without further 
analysis are useless; the latter is both impossible and useless. Harris proposes to 
go several times through all the operations of the former and to apply the latter 
at various stages in his procedure. 

Section 13.41 (201), in which discrimination among phonemically identical 
elements is discussed, begins with the following words: ‘We consider the full 
range of environments (i.e. the complete distribution) of one morphemic seg- 
ment, as it is determined in 13.31,5 and match it with the full range of environ- 
ments of other morphemic segments.’ The statement is unambiguous: the com- 
plete distribution of several ‘morphemic segments’ is assumed to be available. 
Section 12.233 commences with these words: ‘The criterion of 12.23 may thus 
be satisfied by the following procedure: Given a tentatively independent sequence 
of phonemes A (from 12.22) in a particular total environment, we seek some 
distributional feature which correlates with the distribution of this phoneme 
sequence; i.e. we ask what other utterance position, or the neighborhood of what 
other tentatively independent phoneme sequence, characterizes all the sequences 
B, C, which substitute for our given sequence A, or all the sequences M, N which 
occur with (before, etc.) our given sequence A.’ This is equally unambiguous: all 
the sequences in the language are to be tried as substitutes for ‘our given sequence 
A’ which exists in ‘a particular total environment’. 

In both the foregoing instances what is required is ‘the full range of environ- 
ments (i.e. the complete distribution)’, ‘the particular total environment’, of 
‘one morphemic segment’, ‘a tentatively independent sequence of phonemes’. 
Neither operation can be started until this total environment has been described. 
But if the process of neither §12.23 nor §13.41 can be applied to prevent the 
erroneous morphemic identification of all identical ‘tentatively independent 
phoneme sequences’, then the initial procedure of §12.22, though carried out 
through years of time and to the utmost boundaries of a language, will yield 
nothing but valueless upper limits for the number of morphemic segments in one 
utterance after another, since there is admittedly nothing in §12.22 to distinguish 
among phonemically identical elements. Everything depends upon the appli- 

‘ Overlapping appears to be mentioned for the first time after page 155 in a note to §13.31 


(199), although this reference is not listed in the index. 
5 §13.31 considers the problems of phonemically identical morpheme segments. 
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cability of the process of §12.23; and the process of §12.23 (as of §13.41) depends 
upon the description in useful terms of ‘the full range of environments’ of more 
than one ‘morphemic segment’. Description in useful terms is description in 
terms of distribution classes. 

3. It is instructive to attempt to carry through a complete environmental 
study of even one phoneme sequence of a foreign language known imperfectly :* 
since knowledge of the language provides no easy answers, the conditions needed 
for a pure positional analysis approach perfection. It would be useful, but tedious, 
to detail here the errors inevitable in such an attempt. A similar sample study of 
English does not suffice as a substitute, for it is impossible to forget completely 
what one knows about the language. For the purpose of illustration, however, 
English will have to serve. 

In commencing an analysis of this kind, one in which ‘the only relation ... rele- 
vant ... is ... distribution or arrangement’,’ it is essential to keep strictly in mind 
that nothing whatever beyond a list of phonemes is in existence. Roomer might 
as well be /ruuber/ as /ruumoer/; and farmer, /karber/. At the commencement 
of the analysis, no model of any kind exists, no paradigm, no criterion for judg- 
ment. No guess as to function may be attempted. Meaning is excluded from con- 
sideration.’ What is to be attempted is the complete environmental study of one 
phoneme sequence. 

Were such an investigation to begin with the tentatively independent phoneme 
sequence /or/, the first task would be the listing of something identifiable by 
position. A reasonable choice would be preceding sequences of phonemes. As- 
suming knowledge of word boundaries, such items as the following would be 
considered: recorder, roomer, mother, sister, butter, figure, hammer, humor, manner, 
manor, ladder, motor, platter, fatter, astronomer, matter, neighbor, offer, upper, 
amber, inner, ether, either, after, other. The investigation could be considered 
complete only when every separate environment had been stated—in other 
terms, when every /or/ in the language had been inspected. Since this is the 
very commencement of the investigation, not even the most eager informant or 
the most learned linguist has any right at this point to reject such an environment 
as /95/ or /mad/ or /hem/ or /of/ or /sist/. These and hundreds of other 
analogous phoneme sequences will, therefore, occur as parts of the total preceding 
environment of /ar/. A similar study of the following environment (both before 
and after juncture) would produce precisely similar results. 

If it is evident that this listing of the total environment of /or/ is itself the 
definition of that phoneme sequence in environmental terms, it is equally evident 
that such a definition is useless. Before the total environment of /ar/ can be 
used for anything at all, that environment must be classified. But no classification 
is possible until each phoneme sequence preceding /ar/ and each phoneme 


* It is quite impossible to imagine this problem: to understand it, an attempt must be 
made to work it out. 

7 Cf. the first quotation in fn. 1 above. 

§ ‘Meaning differences’ and ‘apparent identity of meaning’ are admitted as ‘hints’ in 
the search for morphemic segments (189). This apparently innocent admission cannot be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. The use of meaning even as a ‘hint’ is at once the use of a 
method in which distribution or arrangement is not the only relevant relation (cf. the 
first quotation in fn. 1 above). 
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sequence following /ar/ have themselves been subjected, one by one, to the same 
positional examination as /ar/, for at this stage of the investigation oth- can be 
separated from cyst and ham and off only by comparing their several total en- 
vironments.® Such a task, no matter how theoretically perfect, it would be fatuous 
to propose; yet just such an examination, proceeding in just such a manner, is 
inevitable if the total environment is, first, to be described in full and, second, 
to be classified. 

It can hardly be too strongly emphasized that no difference of distribution can 
be pointed out to distinguish one /ar/ from another until the whole environment 
has been classified, and that the whole environment cannot be classified until 
some difference of distribution has been found.” In short, without knowledge 
derived by other means, the task cannot be carried through to completion. 

4. There is the alternative (if alternative it be) of substitution within linguistic 
frames. But the methodical use of frames requires a kind of control not possible 
at the beginning of an analysis in which distribution or arrangement is the only 
relevant relation. Since each morpheme of the frame determines the items sub- 
stitutable within it (as our in that’s our — prevents cyst but permits sister, whereas 
my permits both), a strict procedure requires a methodical, not random, change 
in the morphemes of the frame and the re-substitution, after each methodical 
change, of all ‘tentatively independent sequences’. Indeed, no other method can 
be considered seriously; for to select at random a second frame (e.g. I — that) 
and to recommence substitution would be to produce information of no imme- 
diately knowable relationship to that acquired by substitution in the former. 
But (as, again, it can hardly be too often repeated) no substitution classes are 
yet in existence; the choice of another frame (no matter whether one or all of 
the constituent elements be changed) is necessarily therefore either random (and 
not a method at all) or determined by a criterion other than ‘distribution or ar- 
rangement’. In brief, without prior information of the most precise sort derived 
from exact knowledge of the language obtained by other means, the task cannot 
be carried through to completion. 

5. It is not difficult to see what has gone wrong after page 155 in Harris’s book. 
He has failed to isolate the object of which the total distribution is to be stated; 
and he has assumed that the total distribution of the object can nevertheless be 
stated, and that such a statement is itself a primary isolation of the object. 


* Harris succeeds in solving the hammer problem by trying the /ar/ in other prepared 
environments. This sort of prestidigitation, which produces time after time the precisely 
exact frame to prove every point, is not a method, but a kind of linguistic artistry wherein 
the skill depends upon the degree of acquaintance with the language being examined 
(Cf. §4 below.) 

10 Two restrictions upon the use of the data of distribution in phonemics apply equally 
well to morphemics: (1) A phoneme can be defined by its environment only after it has been 
isolated. Until it is isolated it is indistinguishable from its environment. (2) No definition 
of a phoneme in environmental terms is of any value unless (a) the environment is com- 
pletely described or (b) the environment is so described as to show its distinctive contrast 
with every other phonemic environment in the language. Either of these definitions pre- 
sumes the existence of complete descriptions of all environments. (This is presumably true 
for all languages; it is certainly true for Siamese. Cf. Murray Fowler and Tasniya Isarasena, 
The total distribution of the sounds of Siamese: A topographical analysis [Madison, 1952].) 
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There is a fundamental difference between distributional studies made with 
the total aid of all that is already known about the structure of a language, and 
distributional studies which without any aid set out to reveal the structure; 
there is a parallel difference between definition and investigation. The total dis- 
tribution of the English morpheme /er/ presumes a complete list of the mor- 
phemes of English; a complete list of the morphemes of English presupposes that 
the total environment of /ar/ has been recorded and classified. Totality is pre- 
cisely that; it is not a guess, and it cannot be achieved by the hope that nothing 
relevant has been left out. A definition of the morpheme /er/ in environmental 
terms, were one available, would certainly be more precise than any other defini- 
tion; but definition is wholly different from the first isolation of the morpheme— 
from the discovery, that is to say, of the morphemic uniqueness of one phoneme 
sequence. Similarly, the use of linguistic frames by anyone who knows a language 
grammatically and well is certain to produce valuable information concerning 
the structure of that language; but the production of that information and, 
most importantly, the recognition of that information- as new" depend upon 
knowledge obtained by other means. 

6. The conclusion that must be given here is that, as stated, Harris’s procedure 
cannot be used to isolate a single morpheme. The proposal is to make morphemic 
distinctions on a phonological level by the use of statistical—i.e. distributional— 
criteria alone. That is impossible. A group of phonemes in a phonemic environ- 
ment can be called a morpheme in a morphemic environment only by the addition 
of function or of meaning. That addition is concomitant with the privileges of 
occurrence of the phoneme sequence: it is that addition which makes the mor- 
pheme. It is this additional element which the trained linguist and the naive 
informant alike use as the prime criterion in isolating morphemes.” It is this 
prime criterion—the additional element of function or of meaning—which 
Harris would put aside in favor of ‘distributional investigations’. Until it is 
brought back and placed in first position, the job simply cannot be done. 

Morray Fowter, University of Wisconsin 


Romanische Philologie. Erster Teil: Die romanischen Sprachen. By ALwin 
Kuan. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, 
Vol. 8.) Pp. 464. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1951. 


In addition to several types of bibliographic aids, ranging from the bare listing 
of titles variously arranged, through the brief rating (by means of typographic 


11 That certainly may be substituted for J know in the utterance J know I was in is valua- 
ble information; but the construction of the frame, the choice of the substitution item, and 
the recognition that the information is valuable all demand precise knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. The example is slightly changed from one in Harris’s article From morpheme 
to utterance, Lg. 22.161-83 (1946). 

12 The answer to the simple question ‘Is this English?’ cannot be given without reference 
both to function and to meaning. 

18 Cf. 365 note 6. Here, after mentioning again the use of meaning to give ‘hints’, Harris 
writes: ‘The methods presented in the preceding chapters offer distributional investiga- 
tions as alternatives to meaning considerations. The chief means whereby such distribu- 
tional operation can take the place of information about meaning is by taking ever larger 
environments of the element in question into consideration.’ 
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devices or succinct verbal evaluation) of each item, to rather elaborate comments, 
there has always existed an urgent need in Romance linguistics for periodical 
surveys and appraisals of recent accomplishments and trends of research in the 
_ form of readable and well organized critical reports. Before the first world war, 
coincident with the long unchallenged leadership of German-speaking countries 
in comparative language studies, this need was adequately met by the Kritischer 
Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie (Munich, 1892- 
1915, covering the years 1890-1914), whose editor, K. Vollméller, had succeeded 
in enlisting the cooperation of an impressive team of foreign and domestic special- 
ists. These reports, slightly varying in value from chapter to chapter with each 
contributor’s degree of competence (and all suffering from delays in publication), 
were supplemented by a similarly arranged encyclopedia (Gréber’s Grundriss), 
which under the prevailing conditions one could expect to have thoroughly re- 
vised every fifteen years, and by current book reviews and magazine digests by 
leading experts in a very few widely recognized and easily accessible periodicals. 

After 1918, cooperation between Romance scholars on a truly international 
scale ceased to exist. Among the journals that fell prey to this abrupt change of 
intellectual climate, few have been more badly missed than Vollmdller’s Jahres- 
bericht. A not quite adequate compensation for this loss was offered in the mid- 
twenties by the newly created Revue de linguistique romane, behind which the 
driving force was a group of French, Swiss, and Italian scholars. This journal 
laid heavy stress on dialect geography and on lexical research. At irregular inter- 
vals, its editors granted space generously for detailed surveys of individual 
provinces of learning, in preference to monographic studies; separate book re- 
views were excluded. In spite of the excellence of numerous contributions, the 
Revue could not, over the years, offer professional services remotely comparable 
to those which the Indo-Europeanists traditionally associate with their Jahrbuch; 
this is doubly true of the latest issues, intermittently published since the recent 
recovery of Western European scholarship. 

Under these discouraging circumstances, and against the background of an 
increasingly loose organization of Romance studies the world over, Kuhn’s novel 
report, covering in profuse detail the necessarily erratic activities of the years dur- 
ing and just after the war, naturally arouses the immediate interest of every 
active worker in the field. It focuses on the work done in European and American 
research centers, and pays full attention to smaller and extinct languages like 
Central Raeto-Romance and Dalmatian, with occasional side-glances at Basque 
and Albanian (143-8), though, inexplicably, not at Medieval Latin, replete with 
vulgarisms (especially during the Merovingian and early Carolingian periods in 
France), nor at the Romance lexical stratum of Middle English.! 

Be it said in advance that Kuhn’s book—in spite of numerous and mostly ex- 
cusable gaps, infelicities of presentation, and inaccuracies of perspective—is an 


1 One misses a brief separate chapter on African Latinity, which has occupied the atten- 
tion of distinguished Romance scholars. Some scraps of information on the hypotheses of 
Schuchardt, Wagner, Terracini, Bertoldi, and Hubschmid are provided, but inexplicably 
in the chapter on Sardinian (232-5). 
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indispensable tool, with which all workers for years to come will have to be 
familiar. The report, although poorly styled, may be used, in a way, as a counter- 
part of Iordan and Orr’s attractively phrased Introduction into Romance lin- 
guistics (1937), which in turn serves as a supplement and a corrective to Meyer- 
Liibke’s Einfiihrung and to Bourciez’ less original but more easily assimilable 
Eléments. Kuhn’s book fails to trace forcefully the present frontier of knowledge 
or to outline vigorously the predominant trends of research in progress; but it 
assembles from a multitude of sources (of which many are unusually difficult of 
access) such a mass of pertinent data as to enable each scholar to piece together, 
for himself, the emerging pattern of progress at this hazardous time in Romance 
studies. 

On the whole, the structure of the report is clear-cut. After some prefatory re- 
marks, a lengthy introductory chapter with the promising title General linguistics 
and Romance philology (12-40), and a separate survey, hardly justified, of sub- 
stratum studies (41-57),? Kuhn devotes almost sixty pages to a series of problems 
which one may label, in French fashion, as Panromanic, proceeding in unorthodox 
order from the lexical stock to morphology, syntax, and phonology. This section 
is concluded by a rapid analysis of rival genealogical schemata lately proposed 
or upheld in an effort to account for the regional differentiation of colloquial 
Latin in late Antiquity; appended is a brief consideration of linguistic geography 
as applied to Romance dialect study. From this point on, the individual languages 
are taken up separately, from Rumanian all the way to Portuguese. Some at- 
tention has been given to overseas varieties, but no consistent attempt has been 
made to treat together Canadian and Louisiana French, Haitian Creole, Insular 
and Brazilian Portuguese, the types of Italian heard from San Francisco to 
Buenos Aires, and the rich cluster of the New World dialects of Spanish (along 
with the Canary Islands outpost and the Philippine Islands offshoot)—an im- 
mensely rewarding perspective, especially to those who favor the sociological ap- 
proach to language study, and one from which European explorers, oblivious of 
Schuchardt’s legacy, have unfortunately persisted in shying away.® 

Each of the remaining chapters is organized in its own way, apparently in ac- 
cordance with the available bibliographic material; the drawback of this in- 
consistency is obvious. The over-all tendency seems to have been first to discuss 
the recently contributed external histories, characterizations, and descriptions 
(not necessarily those alone that aim at scientific cogency) of the given language; 
then to take up historical grammar in time-honored fashion, ascending from 


2 The reviewer’s chief objection is that substratum problems are treated at great length 
in other chapters too. In the absence of an index of subject matter, a student of Mediter- 
ranean antiquities will not know where to turn in his search for information on Illyrian; 
the discussion between Stampa, Jokl, and Jud on the Illyrian (?) substratum of Alpino- 
Lombard (that is, Italian) dialects is reported in detail, not under substratum, not under 
Italian, but in the chapter on Raeto-Romance (273-5). The conceivable persistence of 
Etruscan and Oscan speech habits is taken up in still another context (169-72). 

3 Here is a splendid opportunity for rescuing Romance studies from’their harmful iso- 
lation by bringing in, however summarily, the latest findings of the explorers of American 
English and of Afrikaans. 
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phonology to syntax and stylistics; next to dwell on important aspects of the 
lexicon, with excursions, wherever feasible, into the fashionable territories of 
toponymy, social jargons, and word borrowings; and ultimately to review out- 
- standing publications in individual dialects. Thus the major plan of subdivision 
for the report as a whole and for some of its most characteristic chapters is into 
progressively. smaller geographic units. This architecture makes it easy for a 
student of Rumanian (say) to find out, through quick consultation, what ques- 
tions have been in the foreground of interest among the explorers of Portuguese, 
and vice versa. By the same token, the basic problems of methodology (includ- 
ing contrasts like diffusion vs. evolution, synchrony vs. diachrony), which cut 
across the domains of individual languages, threaten to recede into the back- 
ground. Those who care to resort to Kuhn’s book as a methodological guide 
are likely to be seriously disappointed; nor does the casual reader stand a chance 
of discovering any shifts of emphasis between succeeding generations, since (to 
quote but one instance) the inquiries of Leite de Vasconcelos, begun in the late 
seventies, are nowhere neatly separated from the efforts of present-day workers. 
Nor is the lifework of those few scholars of unusual merit who have spread their 
active interest over two or more adjacent fields anywhere appraised as a single 
major venture. This triple drawback could have been avoided if the author had 
added a concluding recapitulation of the salient points, with a concomitant 
change of perspective. The barest minimum, to satisfy the first out of the three 
requirements here suggested, would have been the addition, to the index of 
names (455-64), of a commensurate and carefully compiled analytical index of 
subject matter. 

For the overdue compilation of such a report Kuhn was the logical choice, 
with his record of successful research in the fields of French and especially Upper 
Aragonese, which presupposes familiarity with Spanish, Catalan, and Gascon, 
both ancient and modern. His most valuable training, directly bearing on the 
task here assumed, the author received in preparing a succession of bibliographic 
. supplement volumes to the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, down to 1943. 
Indeed, we are told that a new volume of this useful series, covering the critical 
war and postwar periods, awaits publication. From this one is free to infer that 
the work on the report was a by-product of the more familiar task of compiling 
an exhaustive straight bibliography. 

These approximately concurrent activities of bibliographer and analyst, aside 
from saving the author much duplication of effort at the preparatory stage, have 
given his report a peculiar slant. He has found his way remarkably well through 
a maze of literally hundreds of learned and semi-learned journals, in part un- 
familiar to the average reader, in which recent contributions have been unpre- 
dictably scattered.‘ Yet this highly desirable talent of a bibliographic’ sleuth 


4 The extraordinary harm created by this dispersal has not yet been made the object of 
serious study. The situation is so discouraging (largely as a result of the abnormal distri- 
bution of funds for publication) that if the trend continues unchecked, few active scholars 
will care to keep abreast of the output. The number of available channels of publication is 
between two and three hundred, and while some, like the Archivio per ]’Alto Adige or the 
Cuadernos de estudios gallegos, have a clear-cut scope announced in the title, others are 
non-committal; who would expect to be enlightened on the plural of Italian compounds in 
an article in Santander’s Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo (206)? Another nui- 
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Kuhn seems to have cultivated at the expense of other, no less important abilities. 
A bibliography, unless it is deliberately selective, aims at completeness within 
the announced limits of time and space; the less it falls short of this goal, the 
higher its rating. In contrast, a report achieves its greatest usefulness by rigor- 
ously sifting the material initially set aside for possible inclusion; the sifting 
may mean either the omission of unimportant items or the relegation of unrepre- 
sentative titles to an extended footnote at the end of each chapter or subdivision. 
The denser the wording of a report—the sharper the distinction between the 
front line of research and the relatively insignificant rear-guard actions—the 
more this special type of publication fulfills its purpose as an authoritative guide. 
(Meyer-Liibke’s initial contribution to the Revue de linguistique romane has 
been frequently quoted as a model of brevity and judicious selectivity.) If the 
author’s primary design was to stimulate the reader, the amount of information 
he pours out is excessive, and the disparity, in terms of scholarly merit, between 
some of the works that come up for discussion is astounding. Surely he might 
have limited himself, to everybody’s satisfaction, to an estimated one-half of 
the works that he enumerates in some chapters.® Such indiscriminate listing is a 
mark of haste; unfortunately, the stylistic and typographic presentation of the 
report also shows signs of negligence at every step: witness the awkward phrasing 
(involved sentences, digressions, dispensable parenthetic remarks),® the all-too- 
numerous misprints,’ the many errors of fact,’ and the shocking inconsistency in 





sance is the increased number of unpublished dissertations, especially in war-time Austria 
(187, 249), and, lately, in France. 

5 Superfluous items include practical manuals, pocket dictionaries, notes on the history 
of scholarship (159), semiprofessional notes on regional toponymy (441), and increasingly 
frequent fillers in teachers’ journals and similar publications on the fringe of linguistics. 

* A less florid and pretentious style with fewer mixed metaphors would have been ap- 
preciated, especially outside the author’s native country. All too frequently, one stumbles 
over involved sentences, in excess of 20 lines, spiced with quotations in several languages, 
into which the author has attempted to compress a disproportionate amount of informa- 
tion, with titles and even subtitles of books, invariably in the language of the original, 
made part of the German clauses through bewildering syntactic acrobatics; see 15, 17, 
21, 25, 63, 80, 121, 158, 159, 161-2, 166-7, 169-70, 203, 243-4, 262, 278, 437, and passim. 

7 These are very numerous indeed and not always self-explanatory (like the repeated 
Spanish spellings in the chapters on Italian and Portuguese). Little care has been exercised 
in Rumanian titles and in the spelling of Swedish names of periodicals. The names of some 
authors have been badly distorted. The contemporary writer Vasco Botelho de Amaral 
appears in three different disguises (416-7, 425, 456); the Renaissance grammarian Duarte 
Nunes de Ledo may also be called do Ledo (Lido), but Kuhn’s variant orthography (420) 
is inadmissible; the 18th-century linguist E. Frayer is transformed into Freyer (421); 
in the case of Maria do Céu Novais Faria (436, 456) the boundary between given name and 
family name has not been recognized, so that she is unidentifiable in the alphabetic index; 
inaccurate initials or first names are assigned to A. M. Barrenechea (10), L. F. Sas (59), 
A. Ernout (67), I. Iordan (120), H. Sten (210), H. Guiter (343), and F. Lazaro Carreter 
(420); Maria Rosa Lida is deprived of one of her given names but, as compensation, is 
credited with a work written by her brother (407). Titles are treated less harshly, aside from 
mechanical errors; yet Scheuermeier’s well-known companion volume to the AIS is de- 
voted to Bauernwerk rather than Bauernvolk (276). Quotations in foreign languages are 
tolerably exact except for the unintelligible English phrase at the end of p. 373, which the 
reviewer regrets seeing attributed to himself. 

* Inexcusable is the confusion (352) of a 1939 reprint of P. Barnils’ famous dissertation 
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bibliographic references.® It is surprising that the distinguished Swiss publishing 

house of Francke should not have imposed higher standards of workmanship.” 
This confusion of levels in quoting, without qualification, the work of pro- 

- fessional scholars on a par with that of dilettanti strikes the reader keenly as he 





on the Valencian dialect of Alicante with the original, submitted to the University of Halle 
a.S. and published in Barcelona as early as 1913. Similarly, D. Granada’s study of the Pa- 
ran& vocabulary appeared 1920 (BRAE 7.82-5) and in 1946 was merely reprinted (BAAL 
15.507-12); in this instance, the error is aggravated by attributing an Argentine-Spanish 
subdialect to Brazilian-Portuguese (453). A German scholar may afford not to know that 
Todd, dead for several decades, no longer edits an American journal (11), but it is strange 
to see Sophie Weiler’s Hamburg dissertation referred to in manuscript form (442) when 
university libraries even in distant California own its printed version (Hamb. St. z. Volkst. 
und Kult. d. Rom., Vol. 37 [1945]). The bibliographic data on the dictionaries of Figueiredo 
and Freire (434) are in part antiquated, in part inaccurate. Is A. Monteverdi the founding 
editor of Cultura neolatina (11, 158)? 

® These are given quite haphazardly in the footnotes, with mention of the volume or of 
the year or of both for periodicals, with unpredictable omission of the page numbers on 
some occasions or quotation of the total of pages in separata, etc. This slipshod perform- 
ance, which is bound to impress the foreign reader unfavorably, may be attributable to 
Kuhn’s distance from the cited material, yet he admits such handicap only rarely (159, 
192, 200, 213, etc.), sometimes by indirection. (Should not a bibliographer or analyst, as a 
matter of principle, star any item not personally inspected by him?) These few admissions 
are cause for regret, because they call to mind the sharply curtailed foreign circulation of 
key periodicals (including Lancuacre, Word, Romance philology, Onomastica, and the 
Rendiconti dell’Istituto Lombardo), at least during the war and for the first three post-war 
years. Traveling, even on a modest scale, and correspondence with better equipped col- 
leagues might have obviated most of these defects. But how about such minor but estheti- 
cally irritating carelessness as listing places of publication throughout the entire book now 
in the original, now in the Germanized form (80: Rom beside Napoli in the same footnote)? 

Some footnotes refer to book reviews of better known publications. Obviously, only a 
selection of critiques could be offered; but even with this understanding, one discovers 
astonishing gaps, especially in the case of controversial books (168). Unwarranted lacunae 
include Gillet’s and especially Corominas’ reviews of Terlingen’s thesis (217), H. and R. 
Kahane’s substantial additions to Vidos’ monograph, and Corominas’ extensive comment 
(RFH 5.57-71) on von Planta and Schorta’s Ratisches Namenbuch (260-2). 

10 For some shortcomings the publisher is more to blame than the author. The large 
format does not make for easy reading; the use of two columns, in encyclopedia style, may 
possibly have been the answer to rising printing costs. One sorely misses the short, compact 
paragraphs (from which quotations of longer passages have been segregated), and even 
more the consistent numbering and subdivision of paragraphs, essential in a reference 
book. The use of single quotes for glosses, and of boldface for emphasis, in addition to 
Sperrdruck (wide spacing, peculiar to German typography) for etyma, would have been 
helpful. Space could have been saved and much-needed clarity achieved through the use 
of reduced type for summaries of articles and books, a helpful device with which Kuhn has 
rarely experimented (150-1, 271; in 134-5, the two footnotes represent strange inserts). 
Picturesque digressions (446) could have been dispensed with in an informative guide. 

Probably the greatest single defect is the absence of maps. It is impossible to follow 
the author’s confused presentation of Grisons dialects (259-83) without constant reference 
to cartographic aids (and without recourse to Gartner’s time-tested tabulations and Mena 
Grisch’s up-to-date classification of dialects in the Introduction to her thesis). The situa- 
tion is essentially the same in the sections on Ticino (Alpino-Lombard) and Ladino dialects 
(182-7, 251-8), though they fare a trifle better thanks to Keller’s, Kuen’s, and Elwert’s 
spadework. In this respect, 8S. Pop’s recent two-volume study of general dialectology, su- 
perbly equipped with maps and charts, compares favorably with Kuhn’s report. 
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compares the chapters on (say) Catalan, Sardinian, and Raeto-Romance with 
the necessarily somewhat longer chapters on French, Spanish, and Italian. In- 
quiries into the so-called minor languages (a label which applies only to the 
number of speakers) have in general attracted only small groups of highly trained 
persons, supported by a few less specialized workers in close touch with research 
institutes. The personal share of individuals endowed with initiative and a 
striking capacity for hard work (like Griera, Corominas, Wagner, Puscariu, 
Pop, Haust, Battisti, von Planta, Jud) in the planning, supervision, and execu- 
tion of research projects, often in conjunction with graduate teaching programs, 
has been conspicuous throughout the last few decades. The same highly trained 
and active person has, as a rule, been at the head of a productive institute, has 
served as the editor of a journal and of a monograph series (which in all likeli- 
hood included the dissertations written under his direction), and has prepared a 
linguistic atlas of his own by devising a questionnaire, instructing fieldworkers, 
and creating coherent maps out of the returns from carefully selected points; he 
may, in addition, have laid the foundation for a comprehensive dictionary, fre- 
quently combining the descriptive with the historical approach. This long-term 
coordination and centralization has, under ideally favorable circumstances, made 
it possible to achieve a maximum of economy: a planned effort could be made 
not to release irresponsibly any small bits of valuable information in occasional 
notes, rashly tailored and hence quickly superannuated articles, or premature 
monographs, if these shreds of information could be integrated with a large, 
carefully organized body of knowledge, e.g. by lending themselves to presenta- 
tion in the corresponding sections or entries of a few basic books—some of them 
of monumental proportions, like the Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande, 
the Ratisches Namenbuch, the Dizionario toponomastico atesino, and the various 
atlases. 

Things are obviously quite different in an overcrowded field exposed to lay 
curiosity like Modern French, which attracts workers of diverse backgrounds. 
The result of dissimilar training and multiple motivation is an extraordinary un- 
evenness of performance and therefore a distressing waste of energy, to say 
nothing of the steadily growing intricacy of the bibliographic apparatus. In a 
domain characterized by such multi-level research activities, the author of a 
decennial report would do well to do some surgery, so as to allow the main out- 
lines to stand out clearly. Popularized science has its great usefulness in modern 
society, provided it is kept apart from advanced research. 

If a reader of Kuhn’s long report had no access to normal channels of informa- 
tion, he would hardly realize that major world events took place in the tragic 
decade between 1939 and 1948. These events are relevant to linguistics only in 
so far as they entail shifts of personnel, of equipment, of endowment or sponsor- 
ship, and, directly or indirectly, of scientific emphasis; thus, in the last few years, 
Rumanian linguistics has been particularly hard hit on the ideological side. True, 
good taste and a concern for the avoidance of controversial statements have 
made it traditionally desirable in scholarly discussion to abstain from gratuitous 
references to recent events. If an exception to this wholesome policy is warranted 
at all, it is precisely in a decennial report. It would have seemed neither otiose 
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nor objectionable to state dispassionately between what anciently allied research 
centers the links have forcibly been severed, through divergent political doc- 
trines often involving the dismissal of scholars. There is a very sharp contrast, 
and one definitely affecting the course of scholarship, between countries which 
remained unscathed by the war and its aftermath, like Sweden and Switzerland, 
and others like Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary—or, to choose a different 
theater, Spain and lately, for a special reason, Argentina. In refraining from such 
comments, of course, the author has simply striven for impartiality; in the light 
of his earlier work (GRM 25.296-313 [1937]; ZRPh. 62.164 [1942]), it seems 
likely that he is surfeited with politics. 

Aside from this particular information, the introductory or the neleiaie 
chapter might have offered an opportunity to characterize, with due restraint, 
the parallel or divergent trends of linguistic thinking in the individual countries: 
Belgium and Holland, Denmark and Sweden, France and Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, to cite pairs of countries normally associated by the layman, have re- 
acted very differently to such innovations as dialect geography, toponymy, ex- 
pressivism, structural analysis, stylistics, and substratum research. Refraining 
from value judgments and omitting unnecessary explanations and predictions, 
a future reporter may quite rightly feel an obligation to give his readers a bird’s- 
eye view of the Romance linguistic scene. 

One point at which the bibliographer and the analyst ought to part company 
is the technique of classification. The bibliographer, in selecting the proper place 
for each item, is principally guided by the titles alone: once a writer declares 
that he is dealing with an Old French phenomenon, the bibliographer, barring 
unusual circumstances, makes a corresponding entry under the rubric of Old 
French. Not necessarily so the analyst, who may be in a position to decide that 
the given monograph, in spite of the author’s avowed emphasis on Old French, 
is valuable to a larger group of scholars through its direct bearing on related 
languages. A monograph of such potentially extended usefulness should be either 
discussed in full or at least briefly mentioned in the section on General Romance, 
which, as the key chapter, must be read by every worker in the broader field. 
Such a policy will entail generous use of cross references. 

To be specific, Kuhn’s chapter on Italian refers to several themes which 
could have been treated far more advantageously in a section of broader appeal; 
such are Lerch’s and Devoto’s definitions of linguistic norm (159), Migliorini’s 


11 Tn annotating several other chapters, the reviewer has had similar experiences. The 
following topics should all have been discussed in the section on General Romance: lin- 
guistic ties between Southern Italy and Sardinia (225-6); connections between Pyrenaic 
and Tyrrhenian Latinity (230-1), on the basis of the development of -LL- and of the alveolar 
pronunciation of s; relations on the pre-IE level between Libya, Iberia, and Sardinia 
(231-4) and on the Romance level between Spain, Sardinia, South Italy, Rumania, and 
North Africa (234-5); links between Italian, Franco-Provengal, and Raeto-Romance (242- 
9); the injection of a stream of Franco-Provengal words, propagated by the Walser on their 
way east from French Switzerland into Western Raeto-Romance (271-3); the classification 
of Catalan (344-5); relationship between Ibero-Romance and South Italian (422); Ber- 
toldi’s and Meier’s objection to von Wartburg’s separation of the Romance domain into 
a western and an eastern zone, hidden away in the chapter on Portuguese (ibid.); another 
classification of Romance languages, on the basis of tense usage (431-2). 
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statement on the genesis of words (161), Porena’s program of tonemics (164), 
and his study of the category of voice in Latin and Italian, which, to judge by 
the summary, might be of interest to Hispanists (208-9). Students of Spanish 
would also derive benefit from up-to-date information, in a conveniently ac- 
cessible chapter, concerning comments by three Italianists on the derivational 
type ali-nero, bocchi-duro (205-6)—which Wagner, incidentally, interprets most 
cogently by drawing on his outside knowledge of Sardinian. Migliorini’s obser- 
vations (207) on the avoidable cumulation of suffixes in secondary adjectives 
are of direct concern to non-Italianists. One Hispanist might have given a more 
trenchant definition of infixes (non-final suffixes) in Romance (Lg. 25.139-81; 
UCPL 4:3.120-1), if he had been familiar at an earlier date not only with 
Meyer-Liibke’s ideas on suffix-chains but also with Prati’s analysis of ‘anti- 
suffissi’, inconspicuously hidden away in an Italian dialect journal (206-7); 
ef. Sp. Wam-ar-ada, viv-ar-acho, polv-ar-eda, hum-ar-eda, and [e@, 6] inserted in 
diminutives under conditions not yet described in detail (for a raw statement 
see Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ §83.2). In descriptive -syntax, some of Nilsson- 
Ehle’s findings on sequences like It. pare sia vero, non credo sia cos? could be of 
major help to the student of Spanish fortunate enough not to miss the item. 
A provocative side-remark on the articulation of /- in Latinized northern and 
eastern Spain is irretrievably lost in a paragraph dealing with the dialect of 
La Garfagnana in north-central Italy (189). Similarly, Malagoli’s record of 
accentual wavering in Italian (164) could have been meaningfully related to 
parallel investigations in Spanish (A. Alonso), while the participation of lin- 
guists in decisions involving the standards of radio and motion pictures and 
policies of elementary language teaching is associated not only with the names 
of Devoto and Migliorini (159-60), but also, in corresponding Spanish(-Ameri- 
can) spheres, with those of Navarro, A. Alonso, and Henriquez Urefia, whose 
remote counterpart in France has been Bruneau." 

In many respects, Kuhn’s book is a model of objectivity. Dispassionateness, 
unaffected by philosophic or nationalistic bias in linguistic judgements, has 
always been an asset, but occasionally the author extends his aloofness to sci- 


12 Better provision must also be made for the discussion of dialects that straddle major 
language areas, like the Livigno dialect in the Veltlin (Adda Valley), at the crossroads of 
Lombard and Raeto-Romance (182), even as the Bergell dialect marks the transition from 
Venetic to Raeto-Romance. 

13 There is no satisfactory place, in Kuhn’s schema, for the discussion of studies devoted 
to two languages, one or both of them Romance. Such studies are not lacking, although none 
reaches the level of Bally’s Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise. The following 
languages have been paired off or assembled in larger groups: French and Italian, by S. 
Heinimann and W. von Wartburg (161, 167); Spanish and Italian, by A. Monreal Jaén 
(164), H. Lausberg (167), and P. Aebischer (181); Italian and German, by V. Santoli (167); 
Old Provengal and Italian, by Elena Eberwein-Dabcovich (211); Raeto-Romance and South 
Italian, with regard to lexicon and syntax, by Rohlfs (268); the Pyrenaic and the Alpine 
dialects, by Corominas (275); Spanish and Galician-Portuguese, from Padre Feijoo (420) 
to Kriiger, Meier, Lacerda, Canellada, and Piel (422-3, 426, 440-1). These studies must, 
of course, be strictly set apart from those that concern themselves with the influence of 
two or more languages on one another; they are comparative, in the historical or in the 
descriptive perspective. 
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entific decisions. Where conflicting hypotheses have been advanced by workers 
of comparable rank, the reader has a right to expect from the writer of a critical 
decennial report a measure of reserved and judicious participation in the debate. 
Where else can he confidently look for enlightened guidance, based on exhaus- 
tive information, and for authoritative decisions, such as were made for decades 
by Meyer-Liibke? A reporter is not necessarily familiar at first hand with all 
the details in a field as vast as comparative Romance linguistics has come to be, 
but he has book reviews to fall back upon, and, in case of further doubt, he is 
at liberty to seek the counsel of specialized critics. Such consultation is rapidly 
becoming a habit, and a most commendable one, in the Anglo-Saxon world, 
but it is practically unknown in Central Europe, to the detriment of continental 
scholarship. 

In a few contexts Kuhn fortunately does offer his personal opinion. He sides 
with Meyer-Liibke and Wagner, against a group of scholars twice as large 
(227-8), in separating the Sardinian and Rumanian development of initial and 
medial kw-, Gw- and in discarding the assumption of Oscan influence radiating 
from South Italy. His sympathies lie with Wagner again, in refusing to equate 
-ai in Sardinian toponyms with Basque -di and Lat. -TuM, as claimed by Alessio 
(232). After patiently listing the arguments of both sides, he supports the Swiss 
in their controversy with Salvioni and Battisti concerning the classification of 
Raeto-Romance (241-9), and rushes to the help of Hubschmid in rejecting 
Battisti’s interpretation of the linguistic subsoil of the Alto Adige as pre-IE 
(256-9). Catalan, to him, is fundamentally Ibero-Romange (344-5). He is a 
member of the majority group which classes Tuscan words containing sonan- 
tized surds as imported from Gallo-Italian (170-1, 204). Rohlfs’ protests not- 
withstanding, Kuhn espouses the view of Devoto, Bertoldi, and Menéndez Pidal 
in ascribing -MB- > -m-, -MP- > -mb- etc., on either side of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
to an Oscan-Umbrian substratum (171). With Pagliaro, Migliorini, and Wagner, 
he interprets the initial element of rompi-collo, batti-strada as abstracted from 
the verb and endowed with a peculiar semantic shade, in contrast to others, 
from Diez to Tollemache, who prematurely committed themselves to untenable 
theories (205-6). 

But these are exceptions; on the whole, the report suffers from Kuhn’s chronic 
indecision. His inclination toward unwarranted compromises grows annoying as 
it comes to such controversial issues as the early or late introduction of the 
Tuscan gorgia (169-70, where Hall’s diagnosis based on structural analysis is 
omitted); the influence of Langobards on Italian phonology, affirmed by von 
Wartburg and denied by Gamillscheg (176-7); the rival patterns for the dis- 
tribution—at first social, later geographic?—of the types martedi and marte, 
marti, as proposed by Rohlfs (Kuhn lists his 1941 note, yet neglects his later 
contribution to the Coelho Miscellany) and by Jud’s student Bruppacher 
(178-9). Which of Rohlfs’ and Alessio’s mutually exclusive views on the con- 
tinuity of Romance speech in Sicily (193) seems to have greater merit? Do the 
dialects of the Greek colonies at the southern tips of Calabria and Apulia (192) 
date from antiquity, or are they relics of Byzantine rule? Why maintain a dis- 
appointing neutrality (196-8) in the face of Bottiglioni’s and Hermann’s (in- 
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directly, also Lausberg’s) clashing opinions on the leveling of degrees of vowel 
aperture in Corsican dialects, through Tuscan pressure or through internal 
phonemic adjustment? Serra’s polemics (199) against the assumption of the 
widespread replacement of Greco-Roman by Germanic names at the threshold 
of the Middle Ages are perfunctorily listed, rather than analyzed. Even in 
weighing Rohlfs’ against von Wartburg’s arguments (203-4) in favor of geneti- 
cally separating or connecting the diphthongization of stressed free open vowels 
in French and Italian, Kuhn does not care to commit himself; and his reaction 
is the same in such sharply raised issues as the basic function of the Italian 
prefix s- (207-8), the possibly Friulan background of the Istrian vernacular 
(250-1), the approximate date for the introduction of parasitic consonants into 
Raeto-Romance (266-8), and the cultural background (Muslim or Judeo- 
Christian?) of the Portuguese names for the weekdays. 

Substratum research, in conjunction with toponymy, enjoys as great a vogue 
in several parts of Europe, including the three major Romance countries, as 
does structural analysis in Denmark and on this side of the Atlantic. Kuhn is 
carried away by this current, and exaggerates the promise, if not the present 
status, of these inquiries by devoting to them a separate methodological chapter. 
He could with equal right have prepared elaborate statements on the progress 
of studies in homonymics (254-5), carried on after Gilliéron by Kuen, Meier, 
and Orr; in phonological ultracompensation (280), starting from a penetrating 
observation of von Wartburg; in various manifestations of regression (269, 280) 
and of Slavo-Romanic and Germano-Romanic bilingualism (130-1, 278-9); in 
the reconstruction of superseded language stages through the analysis of their 
more faithfully preserved outposts in conquered or colonized territory (179, 
189, 195; the method, at present practiced by Rohlfs, goes back to Jud); in 
techniques of language characterization (Wagner, Schiirr, Meier); and in the 
piecing together of a Sprachlandschaft (264, 280). 

The refreshingly solid researches in lexical borrowing, which form part of the 
general studies in linguistic diffusion and dialect mixture, and draw their mate- 
rial in large measure from superstrata amenable to observation, are listed hap- 
hazardly throughout the book. They would have deserved a separate chapter 
of respectable length in which, through confrontation of various techniques 
and the underlying assumptions, significant points of methodology might have 
been taken up in adequate detail. If we may again choose the Italian chapter 
as a fair sample, Kuhn has deftly grouped together those monographs which 
center around Tuscan and its congeners in the role of donors (217-8), enu- 
merating their influences on Rumanian, Modern Greek, Turkish, Croatian, 
German, and medieval Latin in Hungary (French and Spanish, inconsistently, 
are treated apart, with emphasis on a single semantic category of words). No 
comparable prominence has been given to the behavior of Italian on the re- 
ceiving end, although one finds stray bits of information on the successive in- 
trusions of Gallo-Frankish and Langobard (175), Old Provengal (166), Middle 
and Modern Greek in the south (174), and German beside (American) English, 
in the wake of recent world events (218). In similar fashion, France (with spe- 
cial attention to Flanders, which is economically autonomous), Spain, and other 
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countries might have been focused upon as active and passive participants in 
territorial shifts of the lexicon. 

Still more welcome would have been a statement on the perceptible gradual 
refinement of the analysis of borrowings. Whereas a quarter of a century ago 
the scholar’s task was essentially confined to setting off the different strata of 
the lexicon (pre-IE, Celtic or Italic, Greco-Latin, Germanic, Arabic, Slavic) 
in gross outline, the core of present-day research is the discovery of the straight 
or devious routes through which migratory words have found their way into 
the vernaculars. Particular importance in this process attaches to Church Latin 
and to the lingua franca of the Mediterranean ports. The retransmission of 
words into their countries of origin, and the shifting focal points of diffusion, 
in harmony with the general vicissitudes of history, are particularly fascinating. 
Milestones along this line of investigation are Gamillscheg’s, Rohlfs’, and Bat- 
tisti’s explorations (246) of the overlapping Germanic strata of the Western 
Romance lexicon; Vidos’ and, lately, H. and R. Kahane’s polished miniature 
monographs devoted to individual nautical terms; GAldi’s division of Ital- 
ianisms in Rumanian into those anciently absorbed through Polish and Hun- 
garian and those which infiltrated as late as the 18th century through Modern 
Greek, at that time politically influential, within the Ottoman Empire north 
of the lower Danube (217); Jud’s and Szadrowsky’s separation of the western 
(Walser), northern, and eastern Germanic strains in Grisons (262); Corominas’ 
elaborate account of the transformation of Lat. patiiotu ‘kind of overcoat’ 
into Arab. (dial.) feryal, which, recoiling on Romance territory, ultimately 
yielded Sp. ferreruelo, It. ferraiuolo (222); and Hasselrot’s model inquiry (107) 
into the triple transmission of PRAECOQUU ‘(precocious) peach’, i.e. ‘apricot’, into 
Italian dialects—directly through Romance channels, or through Siculo-Arabic, 
or via the Hispano-Arabic detour. 

Genres of linguistic monographs, in any subdivision of our field, have each 
their climactic point, their period of slow or sudden decay, and their moment 
of- extinction. Some decades ago, the ideally suitable topic for a doctoral dis- 
sertation, especially in Germany, was an individual syntactic feature (e.g. the 
use of a tense, a mood, or a clause) in a single, preferably medieval French 
writer. This fashion has lately tended to be discontinued; Lore Terracini’s 
recent analysis of possessive pronouns in Juan Ruiz is conspicuously a lone 
straggler, though one of no small distinction. It would seem to some observers 
that after four decades of uninterrupted prominence the time has now ap- 
proached for the onomasiologic essay to recede somewhat into the background. 
Theses ordinarily titled The names (designations, etc.) of a given plant (ani- 
mal, tool, construction, etc.) were extraordinarily popular in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Catalonia, Italy, and Rumania between the wars, while remaining almost 
unknown in other countries; and research in this direction at places like Bern, 
Ziirich, Tiibingen, Barcelona, and Iasi was immensely stimulated by the lin- 
guistic atlases appearing throughout those years in rapid succession and with 
steady improvement. For an expert discussion of this genre at the height of its 
vogue by one of its most versatile practitioners, see V. Bertoldi’s article, with 
a bibliography now slightly out of date, in the Enciclopedia italiana 25.376-8. 
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In the last decade or so there has been no apparent lack of pertinent contribu- 
tions: note Aebischer’s survey of the names of the sorgho cereal in Italy (181), 
Mock’s dissertation (178) on the expressions for ‘until’ in Italian (contrasting 
with Swedish researches, which start out from a given preposition, say, in Old 
French, and break it up into its meanings), Alessio’s article on the ‘locust’ (237) 
and Jole Poggi’s on the ‘earwig’ (238) in Sardinian, and J. Pult’s study of the 
names of ‘glacier’ and ‘avalanche’ in the Alps (270-1). Yet for all this wealth 
of contributions, no substantially greater number of stratigraphic avenues of 
approach has been discovered than those previously familiar from Gilliéron, 
Jaberg, and von Wartburg; nor has a higher degree of rigor and documentation 
been reached anywhere, to the reviewer’s knowledge, than in Eggenschwiler’s 
classic monograph on the names of the bat in French, Italian, and Sardinian, 
which a short while ago another worker sought to round out tentatively on the 
Hispanic side (HR 19.238-63, 323-40). 

An equally effective line of study concerns itself with coherent areas of human 
activity organized around some craft or trade. Wérter-und-Sachen studies of 
this kind, requiring extensive preliminary fieldwork, have been carried out with 
notable success in Hamburg, in Ziirich, and in Coimbra, with Kriiger’s monu- 
mental work Die Hochpyrenéen and Scheuermeier’s companion volume to the 
AIS (276) serving as models. The Swiss dissertations of G. Schaad (Termino- 
logia rurale di Val Bregaglia), A. Maissen (Werkzeuge und Arbeitsmethoden 
des Holzhandwerks in Romanisch Biinden), H. Lésse (Sprichwérter, Landwirt- 
schafts- und Wetterregeln des Engadins mit Einschluss des Miinstertales), A. 
Sonder (Das lindliche Leben der unterengadiner Gemeinde Tschlin), and W. 
Moérgeli (Die Terminologie des Joches und seiner Teile), exemplify the varying 
scope of research that can be successfully undertaken by relative beginners 
under expert guidance. Studies of this kind, on a distinctly more modest scale, 
are not unknown to Italy; witness L. Heilmann’s memoir on olive culture in 
that country (178). M. L. Wagner, with his usual mastery and flair for semantic 
links, has applied the method to the terminology of inland fishing in Sardinia 
(236) and to the Ibero-Romance designations (largely animizations) of ulcers. 
The peculiar asset or liability of this approach, dependent on the personal 
inclinations of each linguist, is the unique opportunity it affords to combine 
historical research in linguistics with paleobotany (Bertoldi), hagiography (E. 
von Kraemer), church history (Jud), the history of road construction (Serra), 
the development of the maritime trade (Vidos, Kahane), ichthyology (Barbier, 
Wagner), and so on. It would have been most beneficial to have the method- 
ology of these inquiries, which Kuhn lists in many scattered contexts, sys- 
tematicaliy discussed in one place. 

The report sets the reader musing on several controversial shifts of emphasis 
within the precincts of Romance scholarship. It has often been claimed that in 
Romance the opportunity for phonological research along traditional lines has 
irrevocably passed. Luckily, matters have hardly taken a course quite so radical. 
Two full-fledged treatises, each of the phonology of a widely ramified dialect 
group, by Wagner (223-8) and by Rohlfs (202-4), have appeared in rapid suc- 
cession. It took each scholar decades to accumulate his data, through observa- 
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tion at first hand and through a reading of all available printed sources; as a 
result, these books show a high quality that would have been unattainable to 
the generation of Meyer-Liibke. Both have vastly profited from close famili- 
arity with dialect geography, but have wisely refrained from structural analysis, 
less familiar to them. Over the years, splendid monographs have appeared, 
again on the provenience of individual sounds rather than on tightly organized 
sound systems of separate dialects; thus, Schorta’s phonology of the speech of 
the Miistair Valley, in the easternmost corner of Grisons (1938), echoes earlier 
studies in Western Raeto-Romance by Luzi (1904), Lutta (1923), and G. A. 
Stampa (1934). 

What has become increasingly rare is the monographic treatment of indi- 
vidual sounds and sound groups of the parent language across the barriers of 
modern dialect groups; one exception, dating back to 1935, is Lahti’s Helsinki 
thesis on the metathesis of r. Such a study was last attempted, on an ambitious 
scale, by Meyer-Liibke in the twenties and thirties—in preparation, it was 
rumored, of a revised Romanische Lautlehre. Even the circumstantial history 
of a single phonemic shift, within a narrowly limited territory, has rather infre- 
quently been selected for thesis work, for the scope of which it seems singularly 
suitable. On a more advanced level, as a praiseworthy exception, is Remacle’s 
study of the variations of secondary h in the Liége area (1944). 

Real progress, in a different direction, has been achieved by the uncoor- 
dinated attempts of some Europeans to select the most striking phonological 
features of a dialect for particularly intensive examination, instead of the me- 
chanical compilation of a mere catalog of sound shifts; in this selection of his- 
torically relevant features out of a huge mass of available data, one senses a 
vague resemblance to some structuralist practices, except that the criteria of 
selection here remain far more subjective. The new approach was made famous 
around 1925 by two almost simultaneous publications, Meyer-Liibke’s debata- 
ble confrontation of Catalan with Castilian and Provencal, and Menéndez 
Pidal’s masterly reconstruction of preliterary Spanish. At present, such phono- 
logical characterizations through selective analysis ordinarily lead to attempts 
at genetic classification. Cf. Risch’s monograph on the dialect group of Sur- 
meir, squeezed in between the Upper Rhine and the Upper Inn Valleys in cen- 
tral Grisons (1939); the core of Remacle’s highly readable book on the problem 
of ancient Walloon (1948); and most of Sanchis Guarner’s study (1949), not 
yet taken into account by Kuhn, of the isolated Western Catalan dialect of 
Aguaviva de Aragén (RFE 33.15-65). 7 

On the whole, however, the last decade, not unlike the four preceding, has 
been dominated by two forces: unabated lexicocentrism, and a’ desire to inte- 
grate linguistics with general history and, specifically, with the history of settle- 
ment (Siedlungsgeschichte). This dual emphasis, more than any other trait, 
separates Romance studies at their best from much advanced research in other 
language families. Mention has already been made of the fascination exercised 
by the Wérter-und-Sachen approach and the predominance of themes like the 
terminologies of bread baking, yoking of oxen, or construction of granaries and 
wooden aqueducts (275-7). Simultaneously, lexical studies without reference 
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to realia have been organized with consummate skill by von Wartburg, in the 
continued flow of better and better fascicles of his FEW, and by Aebischer, in 
his dozens of scattered articles on individual words, including some of Greek 
and Germanic extraction, on the basis of their representation in early medieval 
charters (180-1); cf. also Barbier’s researches in the French lexicon, Haust and 
his associates’ dissection of Walloon, and Hubschmid’s daring but well-docu- 
mented projection of rare dialect words into pre-Latin antiquity. These and 
similar studies, in the opinion of competent observers, cannot easily be matched 
by contributions from surrounding fields. For the time being, they seem to en- 
title Romance scholars to continued leadership in lexicology. 

The less heartening implications of the second prevalent feature, the willing- 
ness to subordinate research in historical linguistics to the needs of straight 
history, instead of distilling its results into an enriched phenomenology of lin- 
guistic change, this reviewer has examined elsewhere in a critical vein. A few 
Romanicists, notably Jaberg, have striven to maintain a balance between the 
extremes, by concentrating on such problems of historical linguistics as promise 
to widen our understanding of language processes. By and large, the danger 
that historical linguistics, diluted through transformation into language history, 
may eventually become a mere auxiliary discipline of history, is not yet clearly 
felt among the majority of Romance scholars. 

It is probably not inaccurate to say that the major dividing lines across the 
domain of Romance, and for that matter of general linguistics, separate the 
following three opposing teams of workers:'‘ the mentalists from the mechanists, 
the evolutionists from the diffusionists,!® and the language historians from the 
structuralists.'*® That these oppositions are basic to all research engaged in by 
Romance scholars and promise to gain increased importance in the immediate 
future, is nowhere clearly stated in Kuhn’s book. Yet these divisions surpass 
by a wide margin, in their actual and potential impact, the relatively mild con- 
trasts of dialect study vs. text interpretation, of emphasis on the Latin lexicon 
vs. exploration of the substratum, or of concentration on common nouns vs, 


14 The term ‘team of workers’ is here used deliberately in preference to ‘school of thought’ 
because, in theory at least, historical and descriptive linguistics, far from being mutually 
exclusive, rather seem to complement each other. This is freely admitted by Kuhn, who 
reiterates von Wartburg’s well-known view of the interlocking of the two approaches. 
However, experience has shown that except in a very few instances, the individual worker’s 
preference for one approach or the other seems to be tied up with his temperamental bent. 
Ordinarily, a linguist favoring descriptive analysis, after solving one structural problem, 
does not care to turn to a related historical point, but goes on to other structural-descriptive 
operations, even if they involve totally unfamiliar material. 

15 Areal linguistics or neolinguistics as propounded by a small group of Italian glottolo- 
gists is here taken as a radical formulation of the general diffusionist doctrine, of which 
the moderate versions have numerous points in common with some assumptions put for- 
ward by Franz Boas and widely adopted by American cultural anthropologists (in particu- 
lar, by R. H. Lowie). 

16 One can think of a fourth opposition of equal scope, between those who study language 
as a means of communication alone vs. those who distinguish between the purpose of com- 
munication and the purpose of expression. This dilemma, in turn, is connected with the 
conflicting contentions regarding the arbitrariness of the sign. 
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stress on toponyms—to quote three contrasts which seem to have caught the 
fancy of a large group of Romanicists for whom Kuhn acts as a spokesman. 

The contrast mentalist vs. mechanist, in its behavioral definition, has not 
yet attracted wide attention outside this country, but the related (by no means 
identical) separation of language historians into idealists and positivists aroused 
many passions on the European continent from 1900 to 1930. Is it a matter of 
chance that there should be so few references to this debate in Kuhn’s report? 
In the fifth decade of this century, presumably, the controversy has lost much 
of its timeliness or has degenerated into personal animosity between militant 
representatives of both camps. The opposition has simply failed to stand the 
test of time; it has turned out not to be conducive to stimulating discussion, 
since scholars holding opposite beliefs have gradually concentrated on different 
sets of problems, each with an aggregate of assumptions all its own. With posi- 
tivists specializing in historical phonology and morphology, and idealists grudg- 
ingly retreating toward the redoubt of syntax and stylistics, the contested 
territory has been reduced to lexicology, to which neither theory applies effec- 
tively in isolation. An unfortunate adjunct of this controversy has been the 
attempt of each side to belittle the importance of those domains of linguistics 
which do not lend themselves to exploration with its own particular tools. 
Loosely attached to the idealistic practices has been the tendency to ascribe 
prominent traits of a language to the soul, spirit, or character of a nation,” 
while some scholars of the opposite group have tended to favor the opposite 
sequence of cause and effect. 

To the disagreement between diffusionists and evolutionists—which, in its 
most radical formulation, directly involves the validity of sound correspond- 
ences, the reality of dialects, and the genealogical representation of cognate 
languages—Kuhn undeniably devotes a large part of his attention. He analyzes 
in considerable, even excessive, detail (17-22) the irreconcilable views of two 
extremist champions of the two causes,’ but fails, in spite of every effort, to 
offer a convincing compromise solution. 

As for structuralism, Kuhn briefly takes cognizance of its existence (23), and 
subsequently mentions the Prague and the Copenhagen Circle (162, 418). The 
half-dozen Romance descriptivists in France, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
and the United States come up for discussion, but the basic tenets of the com- 
peting schools of structuralism are not hammered home. Bloomfield’s and Jakob- 
son’s names are omitted, in spite of their occasional contributions to Romance; 
Sapir’s, of course, is also absent, although the content and style of his writings 
should delight many sensitive Romance scholars. Reasonably adequate atten- 
tion has been paid to the Geneva group alone, through which Romance lin- 
guistics established its first timid contact with synchronic research. The unin- 
formed reader of Kuhn nowhere learns that vigorously flourishing schools exist 
on both sides of the Atlantic, recruited from active young workers who channel 

17 Traces of this reasoning are found in the writings of Schiirr (419) and Paiva Boléo 


(431), going back to the late thirties. 
18 For a soberer discussion see Tagliavini, Encicl. ital. Suppl. 2.210b (1938-48). 
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their energies exclusively or primarily into this kind of analysis. In a future 
history of the opposition of Romanicists, tacit and articulate, to structuralism, 
a brief chapter may be devoted to the situation at the mid-century point as 
reflected in Kuhn’s report. 

To conclude: Kuhn’s book, in spite of its shortcomings, remains indispensable 
and even useful as a bibliography, but hardly as the analytic report which it 
was the intention of the author and the publisher to prepare. There is still a 
need in the Romance field for one highly trained scholar of flexible mind to 
assume the role of a detached critic and observer, probably at the cost of aban- 
doning his own specialized studies. The edifice of Romance linguistics has be- 
come a maze, and it may well take ten years of intensive work, even for a versa- 
tile and unusually competent linguist, to write a satisfactory decennial report. 

Yaxov Matxtrex, University of California 


Colonizzazioni nell’antico Mediterraneo Occidentale alla luce degli aspetti lin- 
guistici. By Virrorio BErtTotpr. Pp. 259. Napoli: Libreria Editrice Liguori, 
1950. 


The ancient Mediterranean makes an admirable regional or ‘area-and-lan- 
guage’ study. Two ancient languages and their literatures, both thoroughly well 
understood, are projected against a background of ancient history, philosophy, 
economic life, colonial expansion (in part by sea), imperialism, and religious 
beliefs, all of it backed up by archeological exploration. The weak place in the 
armory of a good Classical scholar of the traditional type is usually his ignorance 


of the history of the two Classical languages. But he knows, in a rambling way, 
that Anatolian and other non-Indo-European elements, Phoenician and other 
Semitic items, remnants of a pre-Indo-European stratum, and, in the west, 
Iberian and Alpine oddments were carried along in the main Greek and Latin 
Indo-European streams. These fragments are disiecta membra, and by them- 
selves have little more than antiquarian interest. Taken with the historical 
tradition, or even a pre-historical folk-memory embedded in legend, and (more 
important) confirmed, when they are confirmed, by archeological discovery, 
they have filled many a gap in the partial story as it is traditionally told. 

But the kind of evidence with which Bertoldi has most concerned himself is 
scrappy to begin with; many linguists will be impatient with his archeological 
and historical digressions, the archeologists and historians will for the most 
part fail to understand his linguistic explanations, and, having grappled with 
three separate disciplines, he runs the risk of satisfying the specialists in none. 
Yet the undertaking and the method themselves are sound; the difficulties lie 
in the dissipated character of the materials that he is obliged to use in recon- 
structing the course of events, linguistically speaking, in the pre-Roman West, 
in particular the Italian peninsula, Sardinia, Gaul, and Iberia, with an epilogue 


19 Descriptive linguistics, by implication or rather insinuation, is classed as less satis- 
factory or profound than the historical approach (167, 297). The author is visibly baffled 
(and gives free rein to his irritation) by the various applications of a term like phonology 
(425) in different languages at widely different times. 
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that extends the story to the Spanish and Portuguese colonization of America. 
We are all familiar with the flood of new words that the discovery of the New 
World brought into the languages of the Old—tobacco, potato, cigar, tomato, choco- 
late, and the rest. It was something like that that happened when Latin was 
adopted in Gaul, Iberia, Dacia, and briefly also in North Africa. The very 
theme of Bertoldi’s epilogue makes this last chapter one of the most interesting. 
The theory that peripheral or colonial dialects are archaic in character, a theory 
beloved of Meillet in his exposition of Indo-European dialects, finds but little 
supporting evidence when we come to trace the history of Romance (Bartoli’s 
theory notwithstanding) or of Germanic expansion. - 

Criticism inevitably turns for the most part on details. 11: Unsatisfactory 
as was the once accepted etymology of ferrum that connected it with English 
brass, there is a good Indo-European etymology to hand, cf. Gk. xéppos ‘dry 
land, hard’, Hern. herna ‘stone’, Avest. sarStva- ‘stone’—i.e. ore, unworked iron? 
If this is correct, f- is a dialectal form, h- is Latin (and Latinian, as in the Herni- 
cian gloss from which herna is known). This is far more plausible than the widely 
accepted comparison with Assyrian parzillu ‘iron’. The Gaulish isarno ‘iron’ 
is usually accepted as Indo-European, cf. Skt. 7%ra- ‘strong, powerful’, Gk. 
iepds ‘sacred’—a hint, perhaps, of the magnetic properties of iron. One impor- 
tant ancient source of iron, Hallstatt (in Austria), would be far more likely to 
know and to spread an Indo-European than an Assyrian word. The effect of 
invaders equipped with its products must have been as startling to the Mediter- 
ranean world of 1200-1000 B.c. as were Caesar’s legions to the ancient Gauls, 
or panzers to an unprepared army in 1940. 

37: In modern parlance -wca would be recognized as an Iberian morphome. 
Wherever such are to be detected, Bertoldi’s minute knowledge of the evidence, 
not any thoroughgoing analysis (which from the nature of the case is impossible), 
has enabled him to pick out these characteristic formants. But it is not always 
clear that his intuition is correct. The element -al- is claimed in a large number 
of words (52 ff.), including the uncertain Cumallia of Tab. Vel. But appearances 
may be misleading. In the very same document -jem- (the function of which is 
totally unknown) is now claimed to appear in Berigiema and Caeptiema; if so, 
-giema ‘snow’ vanishes. Not knowing the meanings, we cannot know the analy- 
sis, and the ‘identity’ of form (-tema) may be pure accident. It would be quite 
misleading, for example, to take -eta in dureta as connected with -etum (com- 
bretum, rumpotinetum, saxetum), since, as Schwyzer showed, the word is nothing 
more than a foreign adaptation of the Greek Spor}, and its e is presumably 
short. One loses confidence, therefore, in facile assumptions about -no- (how 
do Aurunci, averuncare fit in?); or -tsia, -esia (e.g. rpiapxicia, ceruesia), for 
apreuola, not to mention Brundisium, suggests a different analysis. 

97: Here Bertoldi adopts Vendryes’ account of broccus at La Graufesenque, 
where it is clearly the name of a vase. But I doubt this account, which makes 
broccus a loanword from Greek; for Gk. Bpoxis means (1) a small noose, (2) a 
spider’s web, (3) a measurement of land, and (4) once only, in the Anth. Pal., 
an inkhorn. An adjective broccus ‘pointed’ (specifically, of the teeth) is as old 
as Varro; in view of OIr. brocch ‘badger’ (W broch, Bret. broc’h), it is plausible 
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to regard the Latin word as borrowed. Then in vulgar Latin it acquired the 
meaning ‘Schnabelkanne’, as at La Graufesenque and in Provengal (broc ‘can’); 
see DAG 158. In Hesychius, Bpodkos is given as the Tarentine word for ‘locust’ 
(a voracious eater, if not precisely with teeth). The Gaulish -cc- from -yk- is now 
a well established relationship, which I first published in Die Sprache 1.127 
(1949); since then I have accumulated many examples. 

Bertoldi shows great ingenuity in some of his argumentation, e.g. (126) from 
taxus ‘yew’ to poisoned arrows (in fact anticipated by Tourneur, to whom a 
belated reference comes on p. 141), to rétov to sagitia to sagum, or in the chain 
that links words and proper names containing the referend ‘white’ (uindo-, albo-). 
Yes, but... 

Like Bertoldi I too have spent many hours dropping buckets into empty 
wells, and I think there is little that he has drawn up, which I too had not ob- 
served. But, unless I have overlooked Bertoldi’s mention of it, HE seems to 
have overlooked C. Hernando Balmori’s discussion of Ebura in Anales.del In- 
stituto de Literaturas Classicas (Universidad de Buenos. Aires) 1.67-81 (1939), 
2.181-97 (1944). 

JosHuA WuatmouaH, Harvard University 


Islindisches etymologisches Woérterbuch. By ALEXANDER JOHANNESSON. Fasci- 
cle 1, pp. 1-160, dz- to yel-. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1951. 


Alexander Jéhannesson, Rector of the University of Iceland, is well known 
as a historical linguist in the Icelandic field. The investigation under review is 
the first fascicle of an etymological dictionary of Icelandic to be completed in 
eight fascicles. The book as a whole will come to about 1300 pages. It is or- 
ganized as a work of reference for Indo-Europeanists. The various IE bases 
represented, or thought to be represented, in Icelandic are taken up in the 
order in which they appear in Walde—Pokorny, and under each base the Ice- 
landic words connected with it are treated. Both medieval and modern Icelandic 
are taken fully into account, and we are told in a Vorbemerkung that some 20,000 
Icelandic words are dealt with. It is not clear whether this figure includes the 
foreign words taker into Icelandic (e.g. kurteiss ‘courteous’), a list of which will 
appear at the end of the book, but presumably this list is to be a mere appendix. 
For the convenience of those who may not know where to look for the etymology 
of a given word, an alphabetical index of the Icelandic words discussed will be 
provided. One hopes that indexes of non-Icelandic words taken up in the various 
entries will also be supplied, as is customary in etymological dictionaries. 

Any method of presentation has its advantages and disadvantages. The 
method here chosen saves space, no doubt, by making needless much repeti- 
tion of cognates, though a good many words are in fact repeated. But diffi- 
culties arise if the etymology is doubtful (and most etymologies are doubtful). 
The author usually plumps for his preference with little or no qualification, 
and puts the word where in his opinion it belongs. Now and then he mentions 
other possibilities, and he may even pronounce the etymology of his choice 
doubtful or unsatisfactory; but his system compels him to make a choice never- 
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theless, and the picture we get of the vocabulary as a whole is much more clean- 
cut and precise than the etymological evidence justifies. Again, the author’s 
method brings him into difficulties when he must deal with a word or group of 
words on record only in Germanic, or only in North Germanic. He fits such 
material into his Indo-European pattern by using a base labeled Germanic. 
Thus, vépn ‘weapon’ is dealt with under the rubric germ. yép-. Words of foreign 
origin, as we have seen, are relegated to an appendix. Few modern tongues 
could be treated in this way with satisfactory results, but Icelandic in the past 
has proved so inhospitable to foreign words and so resourceful in making new 
words out of native elements that a dictionary like the one before us, though it 
distorts the picture, tolerably reflects the fundamental features of the language 
in its etymological aspect. 

In his discussions the author tries to give an exhaustive list of Germanic 
cognates; related words from non-Germanic IE languages are also given, of 
course, but here no attempt is made to be exhaustive. Hittite is not taken into 
account, in the present fascicle at least. In giving the cognates from the Ger- 
manic dialects, modern as well as medieval forms are cited. By way of example 
I quote the cognates listed against Icelandic vegr ‘way’ (125 f.): ‘din. ve7, schw. 
veg, nnorw. veg, got. wigs, ags. weg (engl. way), afries. wei, as. weg (holl. weg), 
ahd. weg (nhd. weg).’ It will be noted that the Icelandic word is given in its 
medieval form, the modern vegur being ignored. In general, normalized classical 
Icelandic of the 13th century is the form of the language used in this book; when 
other forms are used, they are commonly specified as such. This procedure is 
wholly proper, of course. The other Scandinavian dialects are usually cited 
(as here) in their modern form, the classical Icelandic form being reckoned 
representative of medieval Scandinavia as a whole; but in cases where differences 
of importance exist between Iceland and the continent in medieval times, the 
continental forms are also given. The non-Scandinavian dialects are represented 
by both medieval and modern forms, the latter being added in round brackets. 
The author denies the English name to Old English, using, instead, the pre- 
scientific term angelsichsisch (ags.). Upon occasion he uses mittelenglisch (me.); 
but since he applies it once (127) to English of Queen Elizabeth’s day, one won- 
ders what his understanding of the scope of the term may be. The coupling of 
Old Saxon (as.) and Dutch (holl.) indicates that he thinks of the Saxon dialect of 
medieval times as the precursor of modern Dutch; but in fact, of course, Dutch 
goes back to a Franconian, not to a Saxon dialect of Old Low German. The author 
rightly gives the name deutsch both to old and to modern High German; here, 
at least, his terms are above reproach. 

The author shows himself at home in the etymological lore of his subject, and 
most of the etymologies given in his book have substantial learned support. I 
have found myself in disagreement with him now and then, and from time to 
time I have been able to add to his material or correct a mistake. The following 
points are made for what they are worth; references are to pages. 

1: The etymology proposed for eiskra ‘roar, rage’, tskra ‘shriek, creak’, and 
tskrandi ‘biting (of the wind)’ is weak semantically; these words go better with 
eisa ‘rush, dash’ (46). 2: Holthausen’s connection of idja ‘tatigkeit’ and its 
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congeners with Skt. ityd ‘gang’ strikes me as preferable to that made by the 
author. Did OE dl ‘fire’ have a variant #1? I have not succeeded in running it 
down. 3: The reconstructed forms ‘germ. idalén, idulin, aidulin’ have d instead 
of the usual 3. Does this mean that the author agrees with Luick and others that 
IE dh became a stop in Primitive Germanic? See 7, 20, 21, and 31 for like re- 
constructions. Under eigi etc. might have been mentioned -#d3 (as in langzd 
‘long duration’) and zxva ‘ever’ (OE awa). 

4: Under ekki ‘schmerz, kummer’ the author compares ‘... me. inklen, ne. 
inkle “ahnen, andeuten,” inkling...’ The ME verb meant ‘andeuten’ but not 
‘ahnen’, and has no connection with the modern verb, which is a back-formation 
from inkling and means ‘ahnen’ but not ‘andeuten’. 7: Icelandic has not only 
Jdtvardr ‘Edward’ but also Jdtgeir ‘Edgar’. 8: Jé3 ‘baby’ would be better 
placed under IE ieu- (96), along with uwngr ‘young’ etc. 10: Oedri etc. can hardly 
be separated from Gothic wopeis, OE wée, etc. Connection with Gothic auhuma 
and OF gmest, though semantically seductive, cannot be accepted because of 
the phonological difficulties involved. 12: In connection with aurr ‘glanz’ 
(which should be corrected to aur if Gering is right), the aur- of Aurvandill 
(OE éarendel ‘dawn’) is worth mentioning. Under IE aus- add OE éase ‘beaker’. 
The a of OE awel ‘hook, fork’ is long if we may go by ME owel, which shows the 
regular change OE @ > ME @. One naturally thinks of compensatory lengthen- 
ing, but WGme. -hw- commonly becomes -hh- in English (if it follows a short 
vowel), with later loss of w, and the phonetic form of OE dGwel is hard to account 
for if the primitive form was *ahwala. 

13: Since the author systematically points out English words taken from 
Scandinavian, he would have done well to mention ugly in connection with 
uggligr. It is hardly right to say, with Feist, that OE éar ‘ear of corn’ goes back 
to *ahuz. See Wright, OE gram.’ 213, and Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache 
824. 14: The OE cognate égor should have been mentioned in connection with 
zgir ‘sea’. 17: Adast need not be an ‘entstellte form’. Both formally and seman- 
tically it goes well under IE at- (18). If the author is right in putting dnasétt 
(18) under IE at-, dnalegur ‘awkward, silly’ and related words should go there 
too. The author connects these, it is true, with dn ‘without’ (58), but the con- 
nection is semantically weak, whereas *dnn ‘old’ is readily associated with such 
meanings as ‘foolish, clumsy, fat’, modern sentimentality to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

19: The heading [IE] atta is puzzling, since in the body of the entry we are 
told that adal etc. go back to ‘idg. dto-s’. Against Sal might have been noted 
Gothic -obli (in haimopli). The author gives the etymology of Schrader, and as 
an alternative that of Prellwitz; he might well have added that neither has been 
received with favor. In connection with at ‘hetzen, anspornen zum kampf’ one 
expects (but fails) to find dtu-, the first element of dtufzr ‘able to fight (of a 
horse)’. 20: The base IE apa seems needless, since both Icelandic afi ‘man’ 
and Gothic aba can readily be put under IE op- (85). The prefix afar- is to be 
connected with Gothic abrs and abraba, whereas aur- goes with Gothic afar 
‘after’. 22: Since api ‘ape’ and its derivatives have no cognates outside Ger- 
manic (the Slavic forms having been taken from Germanic), there seems no 
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point in setting up an IE base abo-s; the procedure actually used with vdpn 
(see above) would have been a better one to follow. 

27: With angi and its cognate OE anga ‘stimulus, sting, goad’ Bjérkman con- 
nected the angan- of Angantyr (see his Eigennamen im Beowulf under Ongen- 
peow). 30: OE end ‘vorher’ occurs only once and is often taken for a scribal 
error and emended in various ways; Toller in his supplement to the Bosworth- 
Toller dictionary takes it to mean ‘in’. 31: EHrendi cannot properly be separated 
from drr ‘messenger’ (45), nor from frast ‘be noised about’ and fri ‘rumor, gos- 
sip’ (42). All these words belong to an IE base ei-r, the nil-grade of which appears 
in erendi (short vowel) and in frast and tri (long vowel). Alternatively, trast and 
tri may represent IE eir, which would give Germanic ir. In drr or grr (OE dr, 
Gothic airus) we have IE oir; in OHG drunti etc. we have IE ér. The author 
himself notes Lindquist’s plausible explanation of eyrindit as a contamination 
product; this explanation, if accepted, clears up the only difficult feature of the 
word group. 

33: The long discussion of hund here is out of place under IE ar-, but no doubt 
it was natural to attach it to the discussion of -rad. 34: OE fléard was not 
taken from Icelandic; on the contrary, Icel. flerd was taken from English. It 
is not at all certain that French rime goes back to rhythmus. It may well be the 
Germanic rim ‘number’ used in the metrical sense ‘numbers’. 36: Arula is 
not an OE but a Latin word, and heor) is its OE gloss. The r of arinn was pre- 
sumably original since umlaut is wanting, and the word is out of place under IE 
as-. 40: The etymologies given for alda and dilfr are not very plausible. Holt- 
hausen connects alda with Latin altus ‘high’, and dlfr (earlier alfr) with Latvian 
elpe ‘breath’. 42: English eddy is a native word, made up of the OE elements 
ed- ‘turning’ and éa ‘water, stream’. Icel. ida if it had been taken into English 
would have given *th or possibly *id, but not eddy! 46: Ingi goes with OE 
Ing, for the most plausible etymology of which see Noreen in Namn och bygd 8.6. 
It will not do to separate geisa ‘rage, be furious’ from OE gdsric ‘wiiterich’, and 
this connection precludes the analysis of geisa as g (Gothic ga-) plus etsa. 47: 
Vaningi is to be connected with the Vanir (132), not with vanr ‘wanting’. 

52: OE ic did not have a variant with a long vowel, although we find the 
reading fc occasionally in manuscripts. The scribes who so marked ic put the 
same mark on a number of other words that never have a long vowel; one cannot 
accept an accent mark as evidence that a vowel was long. The modern long vowel 
arose from the variant 7h, which lost its h with compensatory lengthening of the 
i. OE windzddre (not windzdre) means ‘windpipe, trachea’, and throws no 
light on ‘der alten vorstellung, dass die arterien ... luft fiihrten’. 54: Under 
jaSarr might have been mentioned OE edisc ‘enclosed pasture, park’. 58: 
Under nd the appropriate OE verb to cite is genéahwian ‘draw near’, though 
n&gan isa Vernerian variant. 62: Withdss ‘beam’ goes dss ‘god’, in all likelihood. 
ME kidnere is a plural form. The singular, kidenet (modern kidney) is made up of 
kiden (origin and history unknown) and e7 ‘egg’ (OE #g; compare German e?). 
The English word is not connected with Icel. nyra. 63: OE earn ‘eagle’ sur- 
vives in modern English in the form erne ‘sea eagle’. The author lists gssdtir 
under both 1. er-, or- and 3. er-, without comment. 
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66: Retsa was taken into English as raise and has displaced the native rear 
for the most part. 67: Qr(&)ga and related words can hardly be separated from 
ordigr (70). OE rgric ‘reed-bed’ (i.e. plot of ground on which reeds grow) occurs 
in the compound sérgric and should have been cited among the cognates of 
reyrr ‘reed’. The @ is for earlier ie, the 7-mutation of éa < Gmc. au. 68: Under 
r6 add Ren < Ré-vin. 69: Under jarpr add Erpr, name of two characters in the 
Edda, and the Erp-amara of Jordanes. 77: OE lipig (not lipig), from lipe, 
cognate with Latin lentus. This word is connected with Icel. linn ‘snake.’ The 
IE base elu- also appears in the tribal name Jlwan (dat. Eolum) of Widsith; see 
Englische Studien 67. 321 ff. 78: Senna has for cognate OE sépan ‘affirm, bear 
witness’. The author makes it clear that synd (later synd) is a native word, not 
German stinde in Icelandic dress as some have held. 80: Jfill ‘hawk’ etc. go 
better with afl ‘strength’ under IE op- (85). The 7f- of ifingr ‘kopftuch, kopf- 
binde’ may plausibly be connected with Gothic zftuma ‘next’, where 7f- answers 
to Greek ept; a headcloth is something upon the head. The same element 7f- 
seems to be present in ivy (OE ifig < *if-hég); here again the plant is to be 
thought of as an object found upon something. The author’s base ibheyo- 
thus can be dispensed with altogether. 

82: The author plausibly connects erdz ‘oar material’ with dr ‘oar’, but adds, 
‘die form erdi miisste fiir zrdz stehen.’ I doubt the necessity; a base is- would 
be the nil grade of IE oies-. Under dss the author cites ‘ags. 6r, dra “rand, an- 
fang’ ...’ but the two words are by no means equivalent; 6r means ‘beginning’ 
and 6ra means ‘border, bank, shore’. Alongside OE eahtian occurs a poetical 
eahtan of the same meaning. 85: OE was ‘sap, juice’ is indeed cognate with 
Icel. -ésa, but survives in modern English (in the form ooze) only in the technical 
sense ‘liquor of a tan-vat’. The author confuses this ooze with another ooze, 
representing OE wdse and cognate with Icel. veisa ‘pool’ (121). Be it added that 
the first ooze gave rise to a verb ooze ‘flow in a viscous manner’, and this in turn 
gave rise to a noun ooze ‘act of oozing, exudation’. 

87: Here the author has given some inaccurate references. For PSS (line 12) 
read SSN. For A Le Roys, ibd. (line 15) read A. L. Andrews, Philological quar- 
terly. For 1-15 (line 18) read 257-71. The last mistake is hardly the author’s 
fault; he was using an offprint in which the pages were renumbered, an unhappy 
practice that some British publications have. The author ‘deutet den namen 
Aml6di als zus.gesetzt aus am-lodi’. His deutung does not account for the long 
o of the Icelandic form, and leaves the Irish and Middle English forms enigmati- 
cal; for these reasons it must be rejected. The author is right, however, in not 
basing his etymology on amla ‘toil, drudge, plod’. 

88: Amr is the name of a character in heroic story, mentioned in Hyndlulj63 
and in Fré Fornjoti, and in the latter work identified as the brother of Oli (i.e. 
Ali inn frgkni); see Germanic review 14.250 ff. 95: The base (germ.) ur- that 
the author sets up can be dispensed with, I think. The words urga and urgr can 
be explained as the nil grade of IE uer-gh (142), as can urna also if it stands for 
an earlier *urgna (compare morni ‘morn’ for morgni dat. sg.), and urra and urrt 
may well be back-formations. 97: Modern English yule represents OE geél 
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(earlier géol), not Icel. j6l. 98: Asn ‘sklavenarbeit’ surely goes with OE esne 
‘slave’ (80); the author is wrong in assigning the two words to different bases. 
100: I am not familiar with OE gglan, and this form if it existed would not 
appear in modern English as yowl; perhaps the author has in mind OE gylian, 
a variant of gyllan ‘yell’, though this would not give yowl either. The ME forms 
303ele and 3oule indicate that yowl is a back-formation from OE geogelere ‘clown, 
magician’. 

101: English wail in all likelihood is a formation based on OE weg la! ‘euge!’ 
It cannot be explained from Icel. vdla ‘wail’ or kindred forms, none of which 
account for the English diphthong. On the other hand, the name of the god Vali 
can plausibly be connected with vdla ‘wail’, since this god not only bewailed 
the death of Baldr with the others but made himself the mourner par excellence 
by taking vengeance. The author gives three etymologies of Vdli (114), but these 
are all unsatisfactory in that (1) they make the name a diminutive, alone among 
the names of the gods, and (2) they have no particular bearing on the myth. 
Presumably VAli got his name from the part he played in the myth, or in 
the rite that gave rise to the myth. VA4li represents the mourners and takes 
action in this representative capacity. His name in all likelihood reflects his 
function. 

104: Under vd add Woingas (earlier *Wohingas), the name of a Norwegian 
tribe mentioned in Widsith (see my edition of the poem, 198). 106: Holthausen 
more plausibly connects seng ‘bed’ with sd ‘sien, ausstreuen’. Irish scing can 
hardly be connected, since its c has the value [k’]. Under vakka add OE wancol 
‘unsteady’ and wencel ‘child’ (modern wench). The author wrongly puts wencel 
(wench) under IE wég- (124). 108: Under vél, véli add OE wapol ‘wandering’. 
109: OE weg ‘wall’ (< *wajju-) answers precisely to Icel. veggr and should have 
been mentioned as a cognate. Under vidir ‘willow’ add Vid (Danish) and Wied 
(German), the name of a river in Sleswick, discussed in MLR 39.55 f. Under 
benda the author gives OE wudubinde (modern woodbine) but not the variant 
forms wipobend and wudubend, which are closer to the Icelandic. Under vidvindill 
‘woodbine’ he should have given OE wibowinde rather than widuwinde, the widu- 
of which is probably a variant of wudu, modern wood. See also 135, where wio- 
winde is duly given. 

110: The author takes vin ‘wine’ for a native Germanic word, a view which 
I cannot accept. Under vél ‘machine, device, trick’ add OK Wélund, Wéland, 
OHG Wialant, and cancel the reference to OE wil (modern wile). This word and 
OE wigle ‘sorcery, deceit’ are probably Vernerian variants, the original (voice- 
less) form being *withl or *wihl; compare Middle Dutch wijcheldre ‘wizard’ 
The author rightly puts OE wiglian ‘take auspices’ etc. under IE ueiq- (112) 
and OE wil goes here too. 115: The Wicingas of Widsith were the inhabitants 
of Bardowiek on the Ilmenau (a tributary of the Elbe), and the connection of 
the name with Icel. vikingr ‘Viking’ is problematic; see my edition of the poem 
s.v. It is not correct to say, ‘ags. wrizel “tausch” hat ein sekundares -r- (wie ags. 
wreccan zu weccan).’ In fact, wrizel goes with Icel. riga and reigja; wreccan, with 
Icel. reka. OE wigar is merely a variant of wiggdr ‘battle spear’ and both its 
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vowels are long. As for OE wigur, I am not familiar with this word and have not 
found it in the dictionaries. 

122: Avzni according to Vigftisson is a synonym of dvdn ‘faint expectation or 
hint’. This can hardly be separated from vdn (modern von), Gothic wens, OE 
wen ‘expectation’, rightly taken up under IE uen- (133). The author adopts 
Sievers’s etymology of alvitr in spite of the fact that this requires long 7. How does 
he explain the short vowel? Or is alvitr only a misprint for alvtir? 124: The 
author sets up an IE base uég- in the heading, only to reject it in the entry. 
He is no doubt right in reckoning vdkr ‘weak’ a native word, but the explanation 
of the form as taken from English might have been mentioned. 131: Under 
vafrlogi we find an OE wefrelig cited, but here we have to do with two words: 
wéfre lig ‘flickering flame.’ Under vappa might have been cited English wap 
‘shake, flap etc.’ 132: Under Vindr is cited OE weonod. This is no doubt a 
reference to the Weonodland mentioned by King Alfred, but as Alfred uses the 
term it means not ‘Riigen und das dahinterliegende festland’ but North Germany 
south of the Baltic, from Kiel to the Vistula. The Winedas of Widsith might also 
have been mentioned. It is hardly right to connect this folk name with vinr 
‘friend’. For a sounder etymology see Namn och bygd 22.48. 

133: OE wiisc is short for wiiscbearn ‘dear child’ and must be kept apart from 
the modern noun wish, which is simply the verb used as a substantive. 138: 
Under sverd ‘sword’ the author takes up another sword word, mxkir (OE méce), 
although the two words are not related. In this way he finds a place for a word 
that has no cognates outside Germanic and cannot properly be set under any 
IE base. Instead of so doing he might have followed the method used in dealing 
with vdpn (see above), but he chose another course. 139: Under vorr ‘lip’ the 
author cites OE wearr ‘callosity’ but not wernzgl ‘wart, tumor’, a compound of 
wearr and nzgl ‘nail’ A few lines above he gives warnel, the modern form of 
wernzgl, but not warble, which has the same first element war- He makes a dis- 
tinction between ver ‘fangplatz am meer’ (139) and ver, Norwegian ver ‘fisch- 
platz an der kiiste’ (150), but we surely have here merely two uses of the same 
word, answering to OE wer ‘weir’ and its ablaut variant wer ‘sea’ (a word not 
cited by the author). I am not familiar with OE wer ‘spray’, a word the author 
cites as a cognate of vdri ‘fliissigkeit, wasser’. 

143: We are told that OE wrang was a noun only, but in fact it could also be 
an adjective meaning ‘rough, uneven’. 144: OE wranga means ‘hold (of a ship)’, 
not ‘rib’. Northern English wringle should have been marked obsolete. 150: 
Under sverdr add OE Sweordweras (a tribal name in Widsith); see my discussion 
in ELH 5.64 ff. 153: The reader would welcome some explanation of the 
shortness of the middle a of alvara ‘ernst, bestandigkeit, wohlwollen’, the Gothic 
and WGme. cognates of which all have a long vowel. The Gothic cognate, by 
the way, is allawérei (not alawérei). To the list of cognates should be added OE 
wér ‘true, correct’. 156: To the base yeredh- also belongs risi ‘giant’; compare 
OS wrisiltk. 157: With OHG werra ‘war’ goes OE werre (modern war), a word 
early taken from French into English, but Germanic in origin. 

Kemp Matong, Johns Hopkins University 
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Parataxis and hypotaxis as a criterion of syntax and style, especially in Old 
English poetry. By ALARIK RyNELL. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift NF Avd. 
1, Bd. 48, Nr. 3.) Pp. 60. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. 


The method of this monograph is a survey of previous scholarship rather 
than independent investigation. The bibliography contains more than three 
hundred items, from the works of men as various as von der Gabelentz and 
Hjelmslev, Vossler and Klaeber. Rynell tries to wring some sort of agreement 
out of the differing statements in all these books, and finds the task difficult. 
Typical is this sentence (10): ‘From what has been said above on the disagree- 
ment in the meaning ascribed to the terms parataxis and hypotaxis it is evident 
that the term “subordinate clause” cannot possibly mean the same thing to all 
writers.’ Since the various studies cited define subordination sometimes for- 
mally, sometimes logically, sometimes psychologically, Rynell’s complaint seems 
rather like an understatement. 

Such a method necessarily results in a treatment which is characterized by 
grave faults. The principal weakness is that terms are never defined, the reader 
being left with the feeling that the same sentence can be called hypotactic 
from one point of view, paratactic from another. Furthermore, the book is 
written from a naive phonological basis. Thus we are told (9), ‘In the spoken 
language differences in time, rhythm, intonation, sentence-stress, pause-length, 
etc., indicate clearly enough that two clauses are related ...’ This statement 
seems to contain the layman’s idea that a little pause indicates a comma, a big 
pause equals a period. 

The book accepts, throughout, the idea that parataxis is ancient and primi- 
tive, while hypotaxis is recent and more cultivated. It is true that there are 
reservations. Rynell does not assume that the development from parataxis to 
hypotaxis is everywhere uniform. Yet the essential position is that of this sen- 
tence, quoted (38) from von der Gabelentz: ‘eine Prosa mit wohlgegliedertem 
Periodenbaue tritt vielleicht nur an zwei Stellen der Erde als Urschépfung auf, 
in China und Hellas.’ Such a belief ignores the well developed devices of sub- 
ordination found—to name only one example—in Eskimo. In that language 
there are three subordinate verbal moods, a subordinate noun case, and a fourth 
person in pronominal reference which performs much the function of our rela- 
tive pronouns. 

A final fault of the book is that when statistics on the frequency of sub- 
ordination are quoted, we do not even know whether the original student de- 
fined subordination by means of subordinating words or morphemes, by order, 
or by the semantic content. Under such circumstances it is not strange that the 
chief virtue of the work is that it gathers together the bibliography that a more 
rigorously methodical student of the same subject may wish to consult, not 
for principal sources, but as background for independent research. 
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